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PREFAOE. 


J^  The  object  of  this  Work  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Old 

Testament  History,  namel}'-,  to  supply  a  Manual  of  New 

Testament  History,  which  in  fullness,  accuracy,  and  use  of 

^  the  best  sources  of  information,  may  take  its  place  by  the 

^  side  of  the  Histories  of  Greece,  Rome,  England,  and  France, 

in  the  present  series. 

The  Work  consists  of  three  parts.  The  First  Book  gives 
the  connection  between  Old  and  New  Testament  History, 
including  the  relations  of  the  Holy  Land  to  Persia,  Egypt, 
and  Syria,  and  the  narrative  sets  forth  the  main  facts  of 
the  general  history  of  the  East  during  what  is  called  the 
"Hellenistic"  age.  To  preserve  the  unity  of  the  subject, 
-this  part  is  brought  down  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Appendix  contains  a  full  account  of  the  national  and 
religious  life  of  each  separate  section  of  the  Jewish  nation 
— of  the  Dispersion  as  well  as  in  Judaea — their  Scriptures, 
worship,  and  sects;  in  short,  that  information  respecting 
them  which  is  necessary  to  understand  the  condition  of  the 
people  at  the  advent  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  allusions  in 
the  Gospels. 

The  Second  Book,  containing  the  Gospel  History,  is 
designed  to  present  a  clear,  harmonized  account  of  our 
Lord's  Ministry,  as  related  by  the  Four  Evangelists,  illus- 
trated by  all  needful  collateral  information,  but  free  from 
speculative  discussions.    Pains  have  been  taken  to  exhibit 
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the  different  chronological  views  of  the  highest  authori- 
ties ;  and  the  Appendix  contains  a  discussion  of  the  great 
question  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Gospels,  and  a  Table 
of  the  Gospel  Harmony. 

The  Third  Book,  embracing  the  Apostolic  History,  aims 
at  a  completeness  not  previously  attained  in  any  similar 
work.  The  method,  in  which  Paley  led  the  way,  of  using 
the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  not  only  to  supply  the  incidents 
omitted  in  the  Acts,  but  to  set  the  Apostle's  spirit  and 
character  in  a  vivid  light,  has  been  followed  throughout 
Similar  use  is  made  of  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  John,  and 
James,  and  the  section  is  completed  by  a  summary  of  all 
that  is  really  known,  both  of  the  other  Apostles  and  of 
the  persons  associated  with  them  in  the  History.  The 
unity  of  this  part  is  preserved  by  bringing  it  down  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  that  catastrophe  which 
closes  the  first  book  as  an  historic  event,  is  now  exhibited, 
in  the  light  of  our  Lord's  great  prophecy,  as  the  epoch 
of  his  coming  in  the  full  establishment  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

The  History  embodies  much  valuable  matter  from  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  in  particular  from  the  Arch-' 
bishop  of  York's  articles  on  the  life  of  our  Saviour  and 
on  the  Gospels,  as  well  as  from  the  different  articles  on  the 
Apostles  and  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  and  Apoc- 
rypha. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Lewin's  "  Fasti  Sacri "  has  aided  the 
Editor  in  giving  the  work  that  chronological  completeness 
which  will  be  especially  seen  in  the  Tables. 

Wm.  Smith. 

LoKDOK,  November,  1S66. 
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B.C.  882.  Jaddaa  and  Ahxarider.  16 

Eliashib,  the  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Joiada,*  and  he  by  his  son  Jona- 
than or  JoHANAN  (John),  down  to  whose  time  the  heads  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  were  entered  in  the  Chronicles  of  Judah, 
which  seem  therefore  to  have  ended  with  his  priesthood.* 

The  high-priesthood  of  Jonathan,  which  lasted  thirty-two 
years,  chiefly  in  the  long  reign  of  Artaxerxes  II.  Mnemon 
(b.c.  405-369),  was  stained  by  the  first  of  those  acts  of  mur- 
derous rivaliy,  which  afterward  brought  the  state  to  anarchy. 
His  brother,  Joshua  (Jesus),  who  was  suspected  of  aiming  at 
the  high-priesthood  by  the  favor  of  Bagoses  the  Persian 
satrap,  was  slain  by  Jonathan  in  the  tem])lc.  The  satrap 
punished  the  murder  by  a  tax  of  fifty  shekels  on  eveiy  lamb 
offered  in  sacrifice,  and  polluted  the  temple  by  his  presence.* 
But  even  hi  so  doing,  the  Persian  taught  the  Jews  the  much- 
needed  lesson  afterward  enforced  by  a  far  higher  authority : 
"  Am  not  I  purer,"  he  said,  "  than  the  dead  body  of  him 
whom  ye  have  slain  in  the  temple  ?" 

This  crime  forms  the  only  memorable  event  in  the  annals 
of  Judaea,  from  the  government  of  Nehemiah  to  the  Macedo- 
nian conquest,  if  we  except  a  doubtful  account  that  the 
country  was  chastised,  and  a  number  of  Jews  carried  captrve 
to  Babylon,  for  their  alleged  participation  in  the  revolt  of 
the  Sidonians  under  Artaxerxes  Ochus  (b.c.  361). 

§  3.  Jaddua,  the  son  and  successor  of  Jonathan,  is  the 
last  of  the  high-priests  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
his  is  the  latest  name  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  doubt- 
ful exception  of  a  few  in  the  genealogies  prefixed  to  the 
Chronicles.  Its  insertion  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  is  a  guide 
to  the  time  when  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  finally 
closed.* 

Eusebins  assigns  twenty  years  to  the  pontificate  of  Jaddua, 
who  was  high-priest  both  under  Darius  Codomannus  (n.c. 
336-331)  and  after  the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire.  Josephus 
tells  a  romantic  story  of  an  interview  between  Jaddua  and 


•Neb.  xii.  10,  xiii.  28.  The  title 
"the  high -priest,"  in  the  second 
passage,  may  refer  either  to  Eliasliib 


Appendix  to  Book  III.,  §  4,  notes, 
etc. 

=•  Nch.  xii.  1 1,  22,  23.     **  The  sons 


or  Joiada ;  if  to  the  latter,  he  became  of  Levi,  the  chief  of  the  fathers, 
high-priest  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah.  |  were  written  in  the  book  of  the 
It  was  one  of  his  sons  that  married  !  Chronicles,  even  nnto  the  dajs  of 
the  daui^hter  of  Sanballat  the  Horo-  ■  Johanan,  the  son  of  Eliashib." 
nite  {Old  Testament  Hist,  ch.  xxvi).  i  *  About  n.c.  366.  Joseph.  Ant,  xi. 
A  complete  list  of  the  high-priests  ,  7,  §  1 . 

and  the  contemporary  civil  rulers  is  '      *  Nch.  xii.  1 1,  22.     "The  Levitcs, 
given  in  the  Old  Testament  Hhtory^  \  in  the  days  of  Kiiashib,  Joiada,  Jo- 
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Alexander  the  Great.*  While  Alexander  was  besieging  Tyre, 
he  sent  to  demand  the  submission  of  the  Jews,  who  answered 
that  they  were  the  faithful  vassals  of  Darius  (b.c.  332.)  After 
taking  Gaza,  Alexander  marched  against  Jerusalem.  Jad- 
dua,  by  the  command  of  God  in  a  vision,  hung  the  city 
with  garlands,  and  went  forth  in  solemn  procession  to  meet 
the  conqueror  at  Sapha  (the  vxxtch),  an  eminence  in  full 
sight  of  the  city  and  the  temple.  On  seeing  the  high-priest 
in  his  state  robes,  the  priests  in  their  sacred  dresses,  and 
the  people  clothed  in  white,  Alexander  fell  prostrate  in 
adoration,  and  nsing,  embraced  the  high-priest.  To  the 
remonstrances  of  Parmenio  he  replied  that  he  worshiped, 
not  the  priest,  but  the  Name  engraved  upon  his  frontlet, 
and  that  he  recognized  in  him  a  figure  that  had  appeared 
to  him  in  a  vision  in  Macedonia,  and  bidden  him  to  con- 
quer Persia.  Entering  Jerusalem,  he  offered  sacrifice,  and 
was  shown  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  relating  to  himself. 
He  granted  the  Jews,  not  only  in  Judaea,  but  also  in  Media 
and  Babylonia,  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  own  laws,  and 
exemption  from  tribute  during  the  Sabbatic  year.^  The 
story  is  discredited  by  the  best  critics,  on  account  of  its  in- 
ternal improbabilities,  approaching  to  contradictions,  and  the 
silence  oi  the  historians  of  Alexander."  The  statement  of 
Justin,'  that  on  Alexander's  advance  into  Syria  he  was  met 
by  many  Eastern  princes  with  their  diadems,  affords  gome 
confirmation  to  the  story  of  the  high-priest's  coming  out  to 
meet  him  in  person.  It  is  certain  that  Jerusalem  and  Judaea 
submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  there  are  traces  subsequent- 
ly of  the  privileges  he  is  said  to  have  granted  to  the  Jews. 
Alexander's  homage  to  Jehovah,  and  his  pleasure  at  being 
named  as  the  instrument  of  destiny,  are  points  thoroughly 
consistent  with  his  character.  There  is  nothing  improbable 
in  his  having  received  the  submission  of  Judiea  from  the 
high-priest  and  princes  about  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Gaza. 


hnnan,  nnJ  Jaddiin,  wcro  recorded 
chief  of  the  fathers ;  also  the  priests, 
to  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Persian,** 
AThcre  the  epithet  has  been  thought 
to  suggest  that  the  passafrc  was  writ- 
ten after  the  fall  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire. H  as  is  now  pjenerally  admit- 
ted, the  passage  in  1  Chr.  iii.  22-24 
is  spurious,  the  name  of  Jaddua  is 
the  last  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Canon. 

'  Respectint;  the  apostasy  of  Ma- 


nasschf  whom  Joseph  us  places  in  the 
time  of  Darius  and  Alexander,  and 
makes  the  first  priest  of  the  schis- 
matic temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  see 
Old  Testament  History,  chap,  xxvii. 
§10. 

'  Joseph.  Ant,  xi.  8,  the  Talmud, 
and  later  Jewish  writers. 

"  Arrian  (iii.  I)  expressly  says  that 
Alexander  marched  from  Gaza  to 
Pelusium  in  seven  davs. 

•//i*^xi.  10. 
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At  all  events,  Jerusalem  was  too  important  to  have  been 
passed  over  by  Alexander  himself,  as  it  is  by  the  historians." 
He  enlisted  Jewish  soldiers,  and  removed  a  large  number  of 
Jews  to  Egypt,  to  aid  in  peopling  his  new  city  of  Alexan* 
dria." 

The  Samaritans  are  said  to  have  claimed  the  same  privi- 
leges as  the  Jews,  which  Alexander  refused  to  grant.  Hence 
probably  arose  the  rebellion  in  which  they  murdered  the 
Aiacedonian  governor,  Andromachus,  and  which  Alexander 
punished  by  the  destruction  of  Samaria."  Palestine  thence- 
forth remained  quiet  under  Alexander,  who  died  in  b.c.  323. 

The  Macedonian  conqueror  must  not,  however,  be  dismiss- 
ed without  some  further  notice  of  his  real  place  in  Jewish 
history,  and  in  the  sacred  history  of  the  world — a  place  not 
dependent  on  any  incidental  circumstances,  such  as  his  visit 
to  Jerusalem. 

In  the  prophetic  visions  of  Daniel  the  influence  of  Alexander 
is  necessarily  combined  with  that  of  his  successors.  They  rep- 
resented the  several  phases  of  his  character ;  and  to  the  Jews 
nationally  the  policy  of  the  Syrian  kings  was  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  original  conquest  of  Asia.  But  some  traits  of 
"  the  first  mighty  king"  "  are  given  with  vigorous  distinctness. 
The  emblem  by  which  he  is  typified  "  suggests  the  notions  of 
strength  and  speed;  and  the  univei*sal  extent  and  marvelous 
rapidity  of  his  conquests  are  brought  forward  as  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  power,  which  was  directed  by  the  strongest 
personal  impe^osity."  He  "  ruled  with  great  dominion,  and 
did  according  to  his  will ;  and  there  was  none  that  could  de- 
liver .  .  .  out  of  his  hand."  " 

The  tradition  of  his  visit  to  Jerusalem,  whether  true  or  false 
to  fact,  presents  an  aspect  of  Alexander's  character  which  has 
been  frequently  lost  sight  of  by  his  recent  biographers.  He 
was  not  simply  a  Greek,  nor  must  he  be  judged  by  a  Greek 
standard.  The  Orientalism,  which  was  a  scandal  to  his  follow- 
ers, was  a  necessary  deduction  from  his  principles,  and  not  the 
result  of  caprice  or  vanity.     He  approached  the  idea  of  a  mii- 


"  This  silence  must  not  bo  over- 
estimated. The  neglect  of  the  Mnc- 
cabsan  war  by  the  historians  of  the 
Greek  kingdom  of  Syria,  is  an  indi- 
cation already  of  that  somewhat  af- 
fected contempt  which  at  a  later  pe- 
riod was  expressed  by  Tacitas  {HisU 

7.  8). 

"  llccat.  ap.  Joseph,  r.  Apion.  i.  22. 


'^Curt.  ir.  8,  10.  Andromachns 
was  burned  alive  at  Samaria 

"Dan.  viii.  21,  xi.  3. 

"  A  he-(foat,  from  the  Ilebr.  **  tyk- 
phar,"  he  leapt. 

**  Dan,  viii.  5.  "From  the  west 
on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  .  .  . 
he  touched  not  the  ground. "  Dan. 
viii.  6.     '*In  the  fury  of  his  power." 

*  Dan.  viii.  7,  xi.  3. 
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versal  monarchy  from  the  side  of  Greece,  but  his  final  objeci 
was  to  establish  something  higher  than  the  paramount  su« 
premacy  of  one  people.  His  purpose  was  to  combine  and 
equalize — ^not  to  annihilate :  to  wed  the  East  and  West  in  a 
just  union — not  to  enslave  Asia  to  Greece.  The  time,  indeed, 
was  not  yet  come  when  this  was  possible ;  but  if  he  could  not 
accomplish  the  great  issue,  he  prepared  the  way  for  its  ac- 
complishment. 
//  The  first  and  most  direct  consequence  of  the  policy  of  Alex* 
ander  was  the  weakening  of  nationahties,  the  first  condition 
necessary  for  the  dissolution  of  the  old  rehgions.     The  swift 

(■'^  course  of  his  victories,  the  constant  incorporation  of  foreign 
elements  in  his  armies,  the  fierce  wars  and  changing  fortunes 
of  his  successors,  broke  down  the  barriers  by  whicli  kingdom 
had  been  separated  from  kingdom,  and  opened  the  road  for 
larger  conceptions  of  life  and  faith  than  had  hitherto  been 
possible.     The  contact  of  the  East  and  West  brought  out 

.       mto  practical  forms  thoughts  and  feelings  which  had  been 

\  confined  to  the  schools.  Paganism  was  deprived  of  life  as 
soon  as  it  was  transplanted  beyond  the  narrow  limits  in  which 
it  took  its  shape.  The  spread  of  commerce  followed  the  prog 
ress  of  arms ;  and  the  Greek  language  and  literature  vindi- 
cated their  claim  to  be  considered  the  most  perfect  expression 
of  human  thought  by  becoming  practically  universal.  I 

The  Jews  were  at  once  most  exposed  to  the  powerful  in- 
.    fiuences  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  the  East,  and  most  able  to 

.  support  them.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  Greek  conquests, 
'*  which  followed  the  battle  of  Ipsus  b.o.  301,  Judaea  was  made 
the  frontier  land  of  the  rival  empires  of  SjTia  and  Egypt ;  and 
though  it  was  necessarily  subjected  to  the  constant  vicissitudes 
•  of  war,  it  was  able  to  make  advantageous  terms  with  the 
state  to  which  it  owed  allegiance,  from  the  important  advan- 
tages which  it  offered  for  attack  or  defense.  Internally  also 
the  people  were  prepared  to  withstand  the  effects  of  the  revo- 
lution which  the  Greek  dominion  effected.  The  constitution 
of  Ezra  had  obtained  its  full  development.  A  powerful  hie* 
rarchy  had  succeeded  in  substituting  the  idea  of  a  clmrch  for 
that  of  a  state,  and  the  Jew  was  now  able  to  wander  over  the 
world  and  yet  remain  faithful  to  the  God  of  his  fathers.  The 
same  constitutional  change  had  strengthened  the  intellectual 
and  religious  position  of  the  people.  A  rigid  fence  of  ritualism 
protected  the  course  of  common  life  from  the  license  of  Greek 
manners ;  and  the  great  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  which 
was  now  seen  to  be  the  divine  centre  of  their  system,  counter- 
acted the  attractions  of  a  philosophic  pantheism.     Through 
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a  long  course  of  discipline,  in  which  they  had  been  left  un- 
guided  by  prophetic  teaching,  the  Jews  had  realized  the  nature 
of  their  mission  to  the  world,  and  were  waiting  for  the  means 
of  fulfilling  it.  The  conquest  of  Alexander  lumished  them 
with  the  occasion  and  the  power.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
example  of  Greece  fostered  personal  as  well  as  popular  inde- 
pendence. Judaism  was  speedily  divided  into  sects,  analogous 
to  the  typical  forms  of  Greek  philosophy.  But  even  the  rude 
analysis  of  the  old  faith  was  productive  of  good.  The  free- 
dom of  Greece  was  no  less  instrumental  in  forming  the  Jews 
for  their  final  work  than  the  contemplative  spirit  of  Persia, 
or  the  civil  organization  of  Rome ;  for  if  the  career  of  Alex- 
ander was  rapid,  its  effects  were  lasting.  The  city  which  he 
chose  to  bear  his  name  perpetuated  in  after  ages  the  office 
which  he  providentially  discharged  for  Judaism  and  mankind ; 
and  the  historian  of  Christianity  must  confirm  the  judgment 
of  Arrian,  that  Alexander,  "  who  was  like  no  other  man,  could 
not  have  been  given  to  the  world  without  the  special  design 
of  Providence."  And  Alexander  himself  appreciated  this  de- 
sign better  even  than  his  great  teacher;  for  it  is  said^^  that 
when  Aristotle  urged  him  to  treat  the  Greeks  as  freemen  and 
the  Orientals  as  slaves,  he  found  the  true  answer  to  this  coun- 
sel in  the  recognition  of  his  divine  mission  to  imite  and  recon- 
cile the  world. 

§  4.  Jaddua  was  succeeded,  some  time  before  the  death  of 
Alexander,  by  his  son  Onias  I.,  who  was  high-priest  from 
about  B.C.  330  to  B.C.  309,  or,  according  to  Eusebius,  B.C.  300. 
In  the  division  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  Palestine  was 
treated,  as  it  had  always  been  considered  by  the  Greeks,  as  a 
part  of  Syria ;  and  so  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Laomedon,  who  was 
dispossessed,  in  b.c.  321-320,  by  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagns, 
the  powerful  satrap  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy  took  Jerusalem  by 
assaulting  it  on  the  Sabbath,  when  the  Jews  would  offer  no 
resistance.**  He  carried  off  a  large  number"  of  Jewish  and 
Samaritan  captives  to  Alexandria,  where  he  gave  them  the  full 
citizenship ;  and  many  others  migrated  to  Egypt  of  their  OAvn 
accord.  In  the  wars  that  followed,  Palestine  was  alternately 
the  prize  of  victory  to  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy,  till  the  peace 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Ipsus  assigned  it  to  Ptolemy,  with 
PhoBjtiicia  and  CoBlesyria,  as  a  dependency  of  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  B.C.  301.  It  was  subject  to  the  first  five  Ptolemies  for 
about  a  century  b.c.  301-198.     The  sufferings  inflicted  upon 

"  Plutnrcb,  deAkx.  Or.  I,  §  6.        I      "  Aristcas   says    100,000.     There 
'"  Joseph,  c.  AjK  i.  22 ;  Ant.  xii.  I. )  seeing  to  be  a  confusion  between  tUu 
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Palestino  and  Phoenicia  by  the  wars  of  the  Diadochi  (as  the 
successors  of  Alexander  were  called  in  Greek)  were  almost  con* 
lined  to  the  maritime  regions,  where  the  strong  cities,  such  as 
Gaza,  Joppa,  and  Tyre,  were  the  chief  objects  of  contention. 
As  in  the  old  wars  between  Assyria  and  Egypt,  Jerusalem  lay 
out  of  the  direct  track  of  the  combatants. 

§  5.  Just  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  the  high-priesthood  pass- 
ed to  Simon  I.  the  Just,  son  of  Onias  1.  (about  b.c.  300-292). 
Jewish  tradition  makes  him  the  greatest  of  this  later  line  of 
priests.  In  the  magnificent  eulogy  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach, 
Simon  is  said  to  have  fortified  the  temple,  doubling  the  height 
of  the  wall,  and  to  have  maintained  the  divine  service  in  the 
highest  splendor.  "  When  he  put  on  the  robe  of  honor,  and 
was  clothed  with  the  perfection  of  glory,  when  he  went  up  to 
the  holy  altar,  he  made  tfie  garment  of  holiness  honorable."  " 
Other  traditions  make  Simon  the  last  survivor  of  the  Great 
Syiiagogxie  of  1 20,**  who  returned  with  Ezra  from  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity,  and  ascribe  to  him  the  final  completion  of 
their  great  work,  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  They 
were  succeeded  by  the  New  Synagogue^  whose  office  was  to 
interpret  the  Scriptures  thus  completed.  Its  founder  was 
Antigonus  Socho,  the  first  writer  of  the  Mishna.  He  is  said  to 
fiave  received  from  Simon  the  Just  the  body  of  oral  tradition 
handed  down  from  Moses.  To  him  also  is  ascribed  the  doc- 
trine, that  God  ought  to  be  served  disinterestedly,  and  not  for 
the  sake  of  reward ;  which  was  perverted  by  one  of  his  disci- 
ples into  the  denial  of  all  future  rewards  and  punishments. 
That  disciple  was  Zadok  (or  Sadduc),  foimder  of  the  Saddticees, 
But  the  tradition  rests  on  insufficient  evidence,  and  the  etymol- 
ogy is  extremely  doubtful.'* 

The  fondness  with  which  Jewisli  tradition  regarded  the 
priesthood  of  Simon,  as  the  best  period  of  the  restored  theoc- 
racy, is  indicated  by  the  prodigies  which  M'ere  said  to  have 
heralded  impending  disaster  at  its  close.  "The  sacrifices, 
which  were  always  favorably  accepted  during  his  life,  at  his 
death  became  uncertain  or  unfavorable.    The  scape-goat,  which 


fltatemcnt  and  that  of  the  100,000 
Jews  whom  Alexander  is  said  to  have 
settled  at  Alexandria. 

"  Ecolesiasticus  1 .  The  whole  pas- 
sage gives  a  strong  impression  of 
the  order  and  purity  of  divine  wor- 
ship at  this  period.  Dean  Milman 
well  calls  it  *'the  ideal  of  the  pomp 
and  majesty  of  a  high-priest."  The 
Tolmudists'  pronounce  high  eulogi- 


nms  on  a  *' Simon  the  Just"  (Si- 
mon ha  Zaddick)f  withont  specifying 
whether  they  mean  Simon  I.  or  Si- 
mon II.  In  fact  the  chnrnctcristics 
of  both  seem  to  lie  Mended  in  their 
description. 

"  Sec  Old  Tesfainent  History,  ch. 
xxvii.,  Notes  and  Jllust.  (B.) 

"  Sec  Appendix  to  Book  I.  On 
the  Sfcln  of  the  Jews, 
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used  to  be  thrown  from  a  rock,  and  to  be  dashed  immediately 
to  pieces,  escaped  (a  fearful  omen)  into  the  desert.  The  gi'eat 
west  light  of  the  golden  chandelier  no  longer  burned  with 
<\  steady  flame — sometimes  it  was  extinguished.  The  sacrifl- 
dal  flre  languished ;  the  sacrificial  bread  failed,  so  as  not  to 
suffice,  as  formerly,  for  the  whole  priesthood."     (Milman.) 

§  6.  Simon  the  Just  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Eleazar, 
/lis  son  Onias  being  under  age  (b.c.  292-261).**  His  long  rule 
-seems  to  have  been  profoundly  tranquil,  under  the  mild  gov- 
ei*nments  of  Ptolemy  I.  Soter  (the  son  of  Lagus),  and  PxoLEMy 
II.  PniLADELPHUS,  who  succccded  his  father  in  b.o.  2B5  and 
reigned  till  b.c.  247. 

To  this  king^s  literary  tastes,  and  to  the  co-operation  of  Elea- 
zar,  the  tradition  preserved  by  Aristeas  ascribes  the  Greek 
Version  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  which  is  called  the  Septu- 
AGiNT,  from  its  seventy  or  seventy-two  translators.**  Much 
as  tliere  is  erroneous  and  even  fabulouK  in  the  tradition,  there 
cjin  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  portion  of  the  translation  was 
executed  at  this  time  by  learned  Jews  at  Alexandria.  The 
work  marks  an  important  epoch  in  Jewish  liistory ;  not  merely 
the  embodiment  of  the  sacred  writings  in  a  form  in  which 
they  might  act  upon  the  Gentile  world,  but,  conversely,  the 
growing  strength  of  those  influences  which  are  denoted  by  the 
general  name  of  Hellenism,  The  conquests  of  Alexaiider,  and 
the  kingdoms  founded  by  his  successors  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  Egypt,  had  led  to  a  most  powerful  infusion  of  Greek  pop- 
ulation, manners,  literature,  art,  and  religion  throughout  West- 
ern Asia,  and  Greek  was  rapidly  becoming  a  universal  language 
in  that  region.  The  Jews  of  Egypt,  whose  numbers,  from  the 
successive  migrations  we  have  noticed,  were  now  very  large, 
had  doubtless  become  so  far  hellenized^  that  a  Greek  version 
of  the  Scriptures  may  have  been  as  much  needed  for  their  use 
&s  for  Ptolemy's  curiosity.  Thus  it  happened,  in  the  Divine 
Providence,  that  the  growth  of  Orientil  Hellenism  prepared 
the  way  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  not  only  by  imbuing 
half  the  world  with  a  common  civilization  and  a  common  lan- 
guage, but  by  providing  in  that  language  the  sacred  standard 
of  divine  truth,  by  which  the  Messiah's  claims  were  to  be  es- 
tablished, and  the  words  of  which  ho  was  to  fulfill.  But  mean* 
while  that  same  Hellenism  brought  upon  the  Jews  a  new  series 
of  national  trials.     The  Jews  of  Palestine  appear  to  have  been 

^  Manasseh,  the  brother  of  Elea-  1     '*  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  2.     See  Appes* 
zar,  was  associated  with  him  in  the   dix  to  Book  L 
priesthood,  and  held  it  af^er  him  till  I 
B.G.  240.  i 
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thus  far  singularly  free  from  hellenizing  tendencies ;  but  the 
time  soon  came  when  their  exemption  was  no  longer  preserved. 

After  the  successive  rules  of  his  uncles  Eleazar  and  Manas- 
seh,  OxiAS  IL  at  length  entered  on  the  high-priesthood  in  r.c. 
240.  He  endangered  the  long  friendship  with  Egypt  by  neg- 
lecting to  pay  the  annual  tribute  of  twenty  talents  to  Ptolemy 
IIL  EuERGETES,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  b.c.  24  7.  Tlie 
high-priest's  unseasonable  avarice  led  to  the  first  interruption 
of  that  kindly  policy  which  the  first  three  Ptolemies  had  uni- 
formly preserved  toward  Judsea,  and  he  was  too  indolent  to 
obey  the  summons  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  under  the  threat 
of  invasion.  An  open  rupture  was  only  averted  by  the  policy 
of  the  high-priest's  nephew,  Joseph,  the  son  of  Tobias,  who 
forms  as  great  a  contrast  to  his  uncle,  as  Antipater  and  Herod 
afterward  did  to  the  imbecile  Hyrcanus.  Joseph  borrowed 
the  money  for  his  journey  from  some  rich  Samaritans,  and 
traveled  to  Alexandria  in  the  company  of  certain  Phoenician 
merchants,  from  whom  he  learned  the  sum  they  intended  to  bid 
for  the  farming  of  the  tribute  of  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  and 
Coelesyria.  Having  succeeded  in  appeasing  Ptolemy  by  rep- 
resenting the  weakness  of  Onias,  Joseph  offered  to  double  the 
sum  of  8000  talents,  at  which  the  merchants  proposed  to  farm 
the  revenues  ;  and,  when  asked  for  his  sureties,  named  the  king 
and  queen  themselves,  secure  in  the  progress  he  had  made  in 
the  royal  favor."  He  obtained  the  contract.  By  a  few  severe 
examples,  as  at  Ascalou  and  Scythopolis,  he  succeeded  in  dis- 
charging his  office,  and  in  establishing  a  civil  authority  side 
by  side  with  that  of  the  high-priest.  His  rule  histed  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  the  power  which  he  had  set  up  in  the 
state  became  a  source  of  evils  as  great  as  the  danger  from 
which  he  had  delivered  it. 

§  7.  Onias  II.  died  in  b.c.  226,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Simon  IL ;  and  four  years  later  the  crown  of  Egypt  passed  to 
Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator  (b.c.  222-205).  Meanwhile  the  ri- 
val kingdom  of  the  Seleucidw,  in  Syria,  had  reached  the  climax 
of  its  power,  and  the  throne  had  just  been  ascended  by  the 
most  ambitious  of  its  kings,  Antiociiits  IH.  the  Great  (b.c. 
223-187).  He  made  war  on  Ptolemy  for  the  provinces  of 
Phoenicia,  Coelesyria,  and  Palestine ;  but  was  deteated  at  the 
battle  of  Raphia,  near  Gaza,  b.c.  217.  After  this  victory,  Ptol- 
emy went  to  Jerusalem ;  and,  not  content  with  offering  sacri- 
fices, he  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies,  whence  he  is  said  to  have 

**  Ft  18  recorded,  as  a  proof  of  the  good -will  of  Ptoleroy  Eoergetes  to  the 
Jews,  that  he  offered  Mcrifie^s  Jif  Jcriisnlcm. 
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been  driven  out  by  a  supernatural  terror.  He  gave  vent  to 
his  resentment  by  a  cruel  persecution  of  the  Jews  at  Alexan- 
dria, the  first  example  of  such  a  measure  for  nearly  200  years. 
Its  consequence  was  the  alienation  of  the  Jews  both  of  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt. 

The  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  when  his  son  Ptolemy 
V.  Epiphanes"  (b.c.  205-181)  was  only  five  years  old,  gave  a 
new  opening  to  the  ambition  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  That 
king,  who  had  been  occupied  for  the  last  twelve  years  in  sub- 
duing a  revolt  in  Asia  Minor  and  attempting  in  vain  to  recov- 
er the  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris  from  the  Parthians  and 
Bactrians,  formed  a  league  with  Philip  V.  op  Macedon,  for 
the  partition  of  Ptolemy's  dominions.  After  a  fierce  contest, 
in  which  Judfca  suffered  severely,  Antiochus  became  master 
of  CcBlesyria  and  Palestine  (b.c.  198)  The  Jews,  who  had 
again  been  ill-treated  by  Scopas,  the  general  of  Ptolemy,  wel- 
comed Antiochus  as  a  deliverer.  He  granted  them  an  annual 
sum  for  the  sacrifices,  and  forbade  foreigners  to  enter  the  tem- 
ple. 

§  8.  In  the  same  year,  Simon*  II.  was  succeeded  in  the  high- 
priesthood  by  his  son  Oxi  as  III.  (b.c.  198-171).  The  conquered 
provinces  were  restored  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  as  the  dowiy 
of  his  bride,  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus ;  but  the 
Syrian  king  did  not  give  up  their  possession  ;  and  he  resumed 
them  altogether  by  the  treaty  with  Rome  in  b.c.  188.  He 
lost  his  life  in  the  lollowing  year.  It  is  under  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, SELEurus  IV.  Philopator  (b.c.  187-175),  that  the 
writer  of  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  places  the  attempt  of 
Heliodorus  to  seize  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  and  his  mirac- 
ulous repulse."  The  story,  of  which  Josephus  knows  noth- 
ing, illustrates  the  tendency  of  apocryphal  writers  to  adorn 
their  books  with  feeble  imitations  of  the  miracles  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures.  All  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  Onias  could 
scarcely  maintain  his  favor  with  Seleucus  against  the  machi- 
nations of  Simon,  the  treasurer  of  the  temple,  who  is  said  to 
have  instigated  the  sacrilege ;  and  the  bloody  feud  thus  com- 
menced between  the  partisans  of  the  high-priest  and  those  of 
Simon  hastened  the  calamities  that  followed  the  transfer  of 
the  supremacy  to  Syria.'" 

The  accession  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  (b.c  176-164) 


^  This  is  the  king  whose  coronation 
ilecree,  inscribed  on  the  ^'RosettA 
Stone/*  has  niforded  the  foandation 


^  Simon  is  called  a  Benjamite. 
Upon  the  difficalties  respecting;  the 
family  to  which  he  belonpod,  and 


for  the  art  of  deoipherinpr  the  Epyp-    tho.  exact  nature  of  his  office,  see 
tian  hieroglyphics.         "*^  2  Macc.'iii.    Diet,  oj' Bible^  vol.  iii.  p.  1319,  etc. 
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secured  the  triumph  of  the  Syrian  party  in  Judaea.  This  prince, 
whose  conduct,  as  well  as  his  end,  gained  him  the  nickname  of 
Epimanes  (the  madman)  had  been  sent  by  his  father,  Antiochus 
the  Great,  as  a  hostage  to  Rome.  He  returned  with  a  con- 
tempt for  his  subjects  added  to  that  love  of  oriental  luxury 
which  the  kings  of  Syria  had  now  acquired ;  but  his  >dces 
might  have  been  chiefly  dangerous  to  himself  had  not  his  Ro- 
man education  inflamed  the  ambition  which  he  inherited  from 
his  father.  He  found  the  Jewish  high-priest  at  Antioch, 
whither  Onias  had  gone  to  clear  himself  from  the  accusations 
of  Simon,  which  were  backed  by  the  hostility  of  ApoUonius, 
the  governor  of  Coelesyria.  The  Greek  party  were  represent- 
ed, not  only  by  Simon,  but  by  the  high-priest's  own  brother, 
Joshua  (Jesus),  who  went  so  far  as  to  adopt  the  Greek  name 
of  Jason.  By  an  enormous  bribe  in  money  and  promises  of  an- 
nual tribute,  Jason  (b.c.  175-172)  obtained  the  high-priesthood, 
while  Onias  IH.  was  deposed,  and  detained  at  Antioch."*  For 
the  first  time,  Greek  customs  were  openly  introduced  into  Ju- 
daea, with  a  success  which  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  Jews 
had  already  become  hellenized  in  spirit.  Not  content  with 
surrendering  the  privileges  of  free  worship  obtained  fi*om  for- 
mer kings,"  and  neglecting  the  services  of  the  temple,  Jason 
built  a  gymnasium,  where  the  Jewish  youth  practiced  the 
Greek  athletic  exercises,  some  of  them  even  obliterating  the 
mark  of  circumcision."  Jason  also  sent  representatives  to  the 
quinquennial  games  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  with  large  pres- 
ents, which  even  his  envoys  scrupled  to  apply  to  the  heathen 
sacrifices,  but  bestowed  them  for  building  ships." 

In  three  years,  however,  Jason  was  in  his  turn  undermined 
by  Menklaus  (b.c.  172-168),"  whom  he  had  sent  to  Antioch 
with  the  tribute,  and  who  obtained  the  high-priesthood  by  flat- 
tering the  king's  vanity  and  offering  a  higher  bribe.  He  ar- 
rived at  Jerusalem, "  having  the  fury  of  a  cruel  tyrant  and  the 
rage  of  a  wild  beast,"  while  Jason  fled  to  the  Ammonites." 
Unable  to  raise  the  money  he  had  promised,  Menelaus  was 
summoned  to  Antioch.     He  sold  some  of  the  vessels  of  the 


"  2  Mace,  iv.  1-9.  \      ^  According  to  Joseph  us,  this  was 

*•  It  appears  from  2  Mace.  iv.  11,    a  younger  brother  of  Onias  III   and 

Jason,   who   had   changed   his  own 
name,  Onias,  to  Menelaus  (^Ant.  xii. 


that  these  privileges  had  been  re- 
cently ratified  through  the  agency 
of  John,  the  father  of  Eupolemus, 
whom  Judas  Maccabseas  afterward 
sent  as  an  envoy  to  Rome. 

"  I  Maec.  i.  10-15;  2  Mace.  iv. 
10-17. 

"  2  Mace.  iv.  18  20. 


5,  §  1);  but  in  2  Mace.  iv.  23,  he  is 
made  the  brother  of  Simon  the  Ben- 
jamite.  If  so,  his  usurpation  car- 
ried the  high. priest  hood  out  of  the 
house  of  Anron. 
«  2  Mace.  iv.  23-2«. 
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temple  to  the  Tynans,  in  order  to  bribe  Andronicus,  who  gov- 
erned Antioch  during  the  king's  absence  in  Cilicia.  The  de- 
posed high-priest,  Onias,  who  was  still  at  Antioch,  charged 
Menelaus  with  the  sacrilege,  and  iled  for  sanctuary  to  the  sa- 
cred grove  of  Daphne.  At  the  instigation  of  Menelaus,  An- 
dronicus enticed  Onias  from  the  sanctuary  and  put  him  to 
death  (b.c.  171).  Antiochus,  who  returned  about  this  time, 
was  moved  to  pity  by  the  blameless  character  of  Onias ;  and, 
perceiving  doubtless  the  treasonable  schemes  of  Andronicus, 
he  put  the  murderer  to  death.  Meanwhile  a  great  tumult  had 
broken  out  at  Jerusalem,  in  consequence  of  the  sacrileges  com- 
mitted by  Lysimachus,  the  brother  and  deputy  of  Menelaus. 
Lysimachus  was  killed,  and  Menelaus  was  accused  before  An- 
tiochus, when  he  reached  Tyre  on  his  way  to  attack  Egypt ; 
but  Menelaus  escaped  through  bribery,  ana  his  accusers  were 
punished  for  the  insurrection,** 

§  9.  We  must  here  glance  at  the  relations  of  Syria  toward 
Egypt.  Ptolemy  VI.  Puilometor  was  an  infant  when  he 
succeeded  his  father  in  b.c.  181 ;  but  the  government  was  ably 
conducted  by  his  mother  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  Her  death  (b.c.  1 73)  led  to  a  war  with  Syria,  and 
Antiochus  successfully  conducted  four  campaigns  against 
Egypt  (b.c.  171-168),  from  which  he  only  retired  on  the  haugh- 
ty mandate  of  the  Roman  ambassador,  M.  Popillius  Lsenas. 
During  the  second  of  thqse  campaigns  (b.c.  170),  a  report  was 
spread  of  the  king's  death.  Jason  att^acked  Jerusalem  at  the 
head  of  1000  men, and  drove  Menelaus  into  the  citadel;  but, 
after  great  ci*uelties  against  the  citizens,  he  was  compelled  to 
fly  to  the  land  of  Ammon.  Thence  he  fled  to  Egypt,  and  after- 
ward to  Sparta,  where  he  sought  protection  on  some  claim  of 
kindred,  and  there  he  "  perished  in  a  strange  land."**  Mean- 
while his  attempt  had  the  most  extraordinary  consequences  in 
the  history  of  the  Jews. 

Antiochus  was  led  to  believe  that  Judaea  had  revolted,  an 
idea  no  doubt  encouraged  by  Menelaus,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his 
own  enemies.  The  king  returned  from  Egypt  in  a  state  of  fury ; 
took  Jerusalem  by  storm,  slaying  young  and  old,  women  and 
maidens.  Forty  tiiousand  fell  in  the  conflict,  and  as  many  were 
sold  into  slavery.  Guided  by  Menelaus,  he  entered  the  tem- 
ple, profaned  the  altar  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  swine,  and  having 
caused  part  of  its  flesh  to  be  boiled,  he  sprinkled  the  broth 

*  2  Mace.  iv.  28-50.  Itnns  is  nllndcd  to  in  1  Mace.  xii.  7« 

*  2  Mace.  V.  5-10.  The  alleged  iThe  story  of  the  Spartan  erabassy  b 
kindred  between  the  Jews  and  Spar-  sapported  by  no  other  aathority. 
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over  the  whole  sanctuary,  and  polluted  the  Holy  of  Holies  with 
filth.     He  carried  off  the  sacred  vessels  and  other  treasures,  to 
the  amount  of  1800  talents,  and  returned  to  Antioch,  leaving  a 
savage  Phrygian,  named  Philip,  as  his  governor  at  Jerusalem, 
and  Andronicus  at  Gerizim,  where  the  Samaritan  temple  seems 
to  have  been  profaned  in  like  manner."     Menelaus,  who  is  stig- 
matized as  the  worst  of  all  the  three,  is  not  again  named  in  the 
Books  of  Maccabees.    His  subsequent  death  under  Antiochus 
Eupator  was  regarded  as  a  judgment  for  his  crimes  (b.c.  1 63).'* 
,*      §  10.  Two  years  later  (b.c.  168)  Antiochus  vented  upon  Ju- 
1  <;\      daea  the  exasperation  of  his  dismissal  from  Egypt.     Policy 
I  too,  as  well  as  passion,  may  have  urged  him  to  destroy  a  prov- 

ince now  thoroughly  disaffected,  and  likely  soon  to  fall  into  the 
power  of  Egypt.  Apollonius,  the  old  enemy  of  the  Jews,  was 
sent  to  Jerusalem  at  the  head  of  22,000  men,  with  orders  to 
slay  all  the  male  adults,  and  to  seize  the  women  and  children. 
Pretending  that  his  mission  was  friendly,  he  waited  till  the 
Sabbath,  and  then  fell  upon  the  unresisting  people.  A  fright- 
ful massacre  took  place :  the  city  was  pillaged  and  set  on  fire : 
its  fortifications  were  dismantled :  and  a  tower  was  erected  on 
Mount  Zion,  overlooking  both  the  temple  and  the  city,  from 
which  the  garrison  sallied  forth  upon  all  who  dared  to  resort 
to  the  deserted  sanctuary.  Then  followed  one  of  the  severest 
persecutions  recorded  in  the  history  of  religion.'"  Antiochus 
issued  an  edict  for  uniformity  of  worship  throughout  his  do- 
minions, and  committed  its  execution  in  Samaria  and  Judsea 
to  an  old  man  named  Athenseus,*"  one  of  those  fanatics  who 
have  been  produced  by  heathenism,  as  well  as  by  religions  that 
claim  a  more  earnest  faith.  A  strong  element  of  such  fanati- 
cism may  be  traced  in  the  character  of  Antiochus  himself. 
While  his  quick  and  versatile  Greek  temperament,  trained  in 
Roman  ideas  of  power,  and  corrupted  by  oriental  luxury,  led 
him  to  indulge  in  all  the  vices  and  freaks  for  which  despotism 
supplied  the  means — at  one  time  rioting  through  the  streets  of 
Antioch  with  his  boon  companions,  at  another  going  through  a 
mock  canvass  for  the  Roman  magistracies,  and  pretending  to 
hold  them — ^lie  was  all  the  while  a  munificent  and  bigoted  sup- 
porter of  the  Greek  worship.  "The  admirers,"  says  Dean 
Milman, "  of  the  mild  genius  of  the  Grecian  religion,  and  those 
who  suppose  religious  persecution  unknown  in  the  world  to 
the  era  of  Christianity,  would  do  well  to  consider  the  wanton 

"  1  Mncc.  i.  20-28,  ii.  lJ-23.  f     "  2  Mace  vi.  1 :  this  seems  clear* 

•"  Joseph,  xiii.  3,  4.  I7  to  be  a  proper  name. 

«»  I  Mace.  i.  29,  foil.;  2  Mace.  v. 
24-26.  1 
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and  barbarous  attempt  of  Antiochus  to  exterminate  the  relig< 
ion  of  the  Jews  and  substitute  that  of  the  Greeks." 

The  Samaritans  submitted  without  resistance,  and  their 
temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  was  dedicated  to  Zeus  Xenius.  At 
Jerusalem  Athenseus  began  his  work  by  converting  the  sanct- 
uary into  a  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius.  Its  courts  were  pol- 
luted by  the  most  licentious  qrgies ;  the  altar  was  loaded  with 
abominable  offerings;  and  the  old  idolatiy  of  Baal  was  re- 
established in  the  obscene  form  in  which  it  had  been  carried 
to  Greece — the  phallic  revels  of  Dionysus.  The  copies  of  the 
Book  of  the  Law  were  either  destroyed,  or  profaned  by  hea- 
then and  doubtless  obscene  pictures."  The  practice  of  Jewish 
rites,  and  the  refusal  to  sacrifice  to  the  Greek  gods,  were 
alike  punished  with  death.  Two  women,  who  had  circum- 
cised their  children,  were  led  round  the  city  with  the  babes 
hanging  at  their  breasts,  and  then  cast  headlong  from  the  wall. 
A  company  of  worshipers  were  burned  by  Philip  in  a  cave,  to 
which  they  had  fled  to  keep  the  Sabbath.  The  favorite  test 
of  conformity  was  the  compulsion  to  eat  swine's  flesh ;  and 
two  particular  cases  of  heroic  resistance  make  this  one  of  the 
brightest  pages  in  Jewish  and  Christian  martyrology.  A 
chief  scribe,  named  Eleazar,  a  man  of  noble  person  and 
ninety  years  of  age,  when  a  piece  of  swine's  flesh  was  thrust 
into  his  mouth,  spat  it  out,  and  willingly  offered  his  body  to 
the  torments.  When  some  of  the  officers,  for  old  acquaint- 
ance sake,  besought  him  to  provide  some  meat,  and  eat  it  as 
if  it  were  the  unclean  food,  ne  made  a  reply  which  contains 
the  whole  justification  of  the  martyr's  constancy  to  death: 
"  It  becometh  not  our  age  in  anywise  to  dissemble,  whereby 
many  young  persons  might  think  that  Eleazar,  being  fourscore 
years  old  and  ten,  were  now  gone  to  a  strange  religion,  and  so 
through  mine  hypocrisy,  and  desire  to  live  a  little  time,  should 
be  deceived  by  me,  and  I  get  a  stain  to  my  old  age,  and  make 
it  abominable.  For  though  for  the  present  time  I  should  be 
delivered  from  the  punishment  of  men,  yet  I  should  not 
escape  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  neither  alive,  nor  dead." 
He  concluded  by  declaring  hia  resolve.  "  to  leave  a  notable 
example  to  such  aj  be  yoang  to  die  willingly  and  coura- 
geously for  the  honoraoie  and  holy  laws."  His  tempters, 
incensed  at  his  obstinacy,  grev/  doubly  cruel,  and,  as  he  was 
expiring  beneath  their  blows,  he  cried -7- "It  is  manifest 
unto  Jehovahj  that,  hath  the  lioly  knowledge,  that  whereas  I 
might  h^ve  been  delivered  from  death^  I  endure  sore  pains  in 

*'  i  Mace.  iiL  4& 
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body  by  being  beaten ;  but  in  soul  am  well  content  to  suffer 
these  things,  because  I  fear  Him."  **  Thus  was  he  "  tortured/' 
not  accepting  deliverance,  that  he  might  obtain  a  better 
resurrection  ;^  and  he  is  included,  with  the  other  martyrs  of 
the  age,  in  the  "  cloud  of  martyrs,"  "  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy,"  "  who  obtained  a  good  report  through  faith." 
Some  Christian  writers  have  called  him  "  the  proto-martyr  of 
the  Old  Covenant,"  a  glory,  however,  which  belongs  to  AbeL** 

^'  Others  had  trial  of  mockings  and  scourgings."  Such  was 
the  fate  of  the  seven  brethren  who,  with  their  mother,  were 
brought  into  the  king's  own  presence,"  and,  having  refused 
to  eat  swine's  fiesh,  were  put  to  death  with  insults  and  tor- 
ments, of  which  the  hon-id  details  may  be  read  in  the  original 
text.  From  the  eldest  to  the  youngest,  they  displayed  not 
only  constancy  but  triumph;  and  the  mother,  after  encour- 
aging each  in  his  turn,  herself  suffered  last.**  The  atrocities 
committed  at  Jerusalem  were  rivaled  in  the  country.  But 
at  this  very  crisis,  when  the  worship  and  the  people  of  Jeho- 
vah seemed  doomed  to  extinction,  a  new  light  arose  for  both ; 
and  the  result  showed  how  needful  was  the  baptism  of  fire  to 
purify  the  people  from  the  corruptions  of  Hellenism. 

Meanwhile  the  persecutor  himself  became  a  signal  example 
of  the  retribution  which  awaits  despotic  power  and  unbridled 
passion ;  and,  before  relating  the  resurrection  of  Judaea  imder 
the  Maccabees,  we  may  anticipate  the  short  period  of  four 
years,  to  notice  the  fate  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  He  was  in 
the  eastern  pro^dnces,  when  he  heard  of  the  revolt  of  Judasa 
and  the  defeat  of  his  general  Lysias.  Hastening  back  to 
avenge  the  disgrace,  he  attacked  a  temple  at  Elymais,  the 
very  place  whei*e  his  father  had  lost  his  life  in  a  similar  at- 
tempt. The  mortification  of  being  repulsed  seems  to  have 
brought  to  a  climax  the  madness  which  despotism  usually 
engenders ;  and  he  died  in  a  raving  frenzy  at  Tabae  in  Persia, 
B.C.  164.  His  end  was  regarded,  by  Gi*eeks  as  well  as  Jews, 
as  a  judgment  for  his  sacrilegious  crimes ;  and  he  has  left  to 
history  a  name  as  odious  as  that  of  Nero,  with  whose  charac- 
ter he  had  many  points  in  common. 


"  2  Mace.  vi. 

*'  Heb.  xi.  36,  36.  The  rery  word 
chosen  by  the  apostle,  Irv/iirai/i<79i70'a»', 
expresses  the  kind  of  tortnrc  inflicted 
on  Eleazar  and  other  martyrs  of  this 
time.  The  whole  passage  clearly 
tfhows  that  the  writer  had  them  in 
his  mind,  though  their  history  is  not 
recorded  in  th^  canonical  Scriptures. 


^  Chrysostom,  Horn.  iii.  in  Mace, ; 
Ambros.  cfe  Jacob,  ii.  10. 

"  Whether  Antiochus  visited  Je- 
rusalem daring  the  peraccution,  or 
whether  they  were  carried  to  him  at 
Antioch  or  elsewhere,  does  not  clear- 
ly appear. 

*•  2  Mace.  vii. 
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§  11.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  great  persecution,  and 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  glorious  regeneration  of  Jud^a 
under  the  Maccabees,  should  have  been  passed  over  by  the 
Greek  and  Boman  historians.  From  Polybius  we  might 
have  expected  a  just  appreciation  of  its  importance,  and  an 
impartial  summary  of  its  facts;  but  of  this  portion  of  his 
work  only  a  few  fragments  remain,  and  the  silence  of  Livy, 
who  closely  follows  his  history  of  Syria,  seems  to  imply  that 
of  his  great  authority.  Appian's  meagre  summary  of  Syrian 
history  takes  no  notice  of  the  Jews.  Diodorus  gives  a  very 
brief  account  of  them,  repeating  the  current  prejudices,  not 
as  his  own  belief,  but  as  arguments  used  by  the  counselors  of 
Antiochus  to  urge  the  extirpation  of  the  Jews."  The  con- 
temptuous summary  given  by  Tacitus  is  even  more  significant 
than  the  silence  of  the  rest,  and  shows  how  far  prejudice  can 
lead  even  the  most  careful  writers  from  the  truth.  He  speaks 
as  follows: — ^'* During  the  dominion  of  the  Assyrians,  the 
Medes,  and  the  Persians,  the  Jews  were  the  most  abject  of 
their  dependent  subjects.  After  the  Macedonians  obtained 
the  supremacy  of  the  East,  King  Antiochus  endeavored  to  do 
away  with  their  superstition  and  introduce  Greek  habits,  but 
was  hindered  by  a  Parthian  war  from  reforming  a  most  re- 
pulsive people."  " 

The  spirit  of  this  passage  may  explain  the  indifference  of 
other  authors.  The  uncompromising  devotion  of  the  Jews 
to  their  religion  and  their  national  traditions,  and  their  claim 
to  be  worshipers  of  the  only  true  God,  excited  among  the 
heathen,  and  especially  those  who  laid  claim  to  philosophy, 
the  same  affected  contempt  and  unaffected  resentment  which 
led  Gibbon  to  sneer  at  Palestine  as  a  country  no  larger  nor 
more  favored  by  nature  than  Wales.  Nor  is  it  only  this  bril- 
liant passage  of  the  Jewish  annals  that  escaped  the  notice  and 
the  sjTupathy  of  the  western  historians.  The  period  of  370 
years,  from  the  Decree  of  Cyrus  to  the  revolt  of  the  Macca- 
bees, embraces  the  most  brilliant  events  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history.  The  aristocratic  republics  of  Greece  and  the  mon- 
archy of  Rome  had  reached  their  climax  at  its  commencement, 
amidst  the  rapid  growth  of  philosophy  and  art.  Its  first 
quarter  of  a  century  beheld  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratids 
from  Athens  and  the  Tarquins  from  Rome.  The  struggles 
which  placed  Rome  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  states,  and 
formed  her  republican  constitution,  the  Persian  and  Pelopon* 
nesian  wars,  the  conflict  of  the  Greek  states  for  the  supremacy 
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which  they  at  last  yielded  to  the  Macedonian,  and  the  very 
conquest  which  brought  Alexander  to  Judaea,  are  all  related 
just  as  they  might  have  been  if  there  had  been  no  such  nation 
as  the  Jews.  The  keen  inquiries  of  Herodotus,  who  visited 
Egypt  and  Tyre  at  the  very  time  when  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
were  regulating  the  restored  state,  produced  nothing  but  iho 
notice  of  Necho's  victory  over  Josiah  and  capture  of  Cadytis 
(probably  Gaza),  the  mistake  "that the  Syrians  of  Palestine" 
learned  circumcision  from  the  Egyptians,  and  the  mention  of 
them  as  serving  with  the  Phcenicians  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes." 

The  silence  of  the  historians  of  Alexander  and  his  succes- 
sors about  the  Jewish  people  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  they 
have  to  mention  Judaea  as  the  scene  of  war ;  it  is  matched  by 
the  Romans  even  when  they  come  into  contact  with  Syria  and 
Egypt ;  nor  is  it  even  broken  when  (if  we  may  believe  the 
historian  of  the  Maccabees)  Rome  formed  an  alliance  with 
Judas  Maccabaeus.  A  centurj'  later,  when  Pompey  penetrated 
into  the  temple,  the  sacred  city  suggests  even  to  Cicero  noth- 
ing better  than  a  nickname  for  his  dLstnisted  leader ;  nor  does 
Tacitus  notice  the  veiy  advent  of  Christ  with  half  the  interest 
he  shows  in  the  relations  of  the  Herodian  princes  to  the  Cae- 
sars. Surely  we  can  not  but  see  in  all  this  a  divine  purpose, 
that  the  outer,  like  the  inner  life,  of  the  chosen  people,  should 
lie  hidden  from  the  world  at  large,  and  pursue  a  course  apart 
from  the  ordinary  current  of  warlike  and  political  conflict,  till 
from  their  bosom  should  emerge  the  band  of  lowly  and 
unworldly  men,  who  were  to  proclaim  a  "  kingdom  not  of  this 
world." 

§  12.  In  preparation  for  that  event,  the  Jewish  people  had  a 
history  of  its  own,  for  which  ^we  could  wish  to  possess  more 
abundant  materiab^.  They  had  resumed  the  ordinances  of 
their  religion,  purified  from  their  old  idolatries  by  the  Captiv- 
ity, and  with  their  zeal  constantly  stimulated  by  antagonism 
with  the  Samaritans.  Politically,  they  were  subject  first  to 
Persia,  and  then  to  Egypt ;  but,  as  long  as  their  tribute  was 
paid,  their  relations  to  their  sovereign  were  kindly,  and  they 
were  left  to  the  government  of  their  high-priests  and  patri- 
archal princes;  till  the  great  Syrian  persecution.  Tlie  ex- 
tinction of  royalty,  after  it  had  served  its  purpose  by  gi^'ing 
an  image  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  removed  the  chief  influence 
which  had  led  t<^  apostasy  in  Israel  and  to  idolatry  in  Judah ; 
and  the  very  de}>endcn(H?  which  debarred  them  from  political 
freedom  gave  then\  the  better  opportunity  for  religious  or« 

♦'  Herod,  ii.  104.  TOO,  ITiO,  iii.  Ti,  vii.  6U, 
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ganization.  The  band  by  which  the  "  j>eople  of  God "  were 
held  together  was  at  length  felt  to  be  religious  and  not  local ; 
and  all  the  more  so  from  the  existence  of  large  portions  of 
the  nation  separate  from  the  rest,  in  the  great  Eastern  "  dis- 
persion," or  in  the  new  community  formed  in  Egypt.  The 
Jews  incorporated  in  different  nations  still  looked  to  Jerusa- 
lem as  the  centre  of  their  faith.  The  boundaries  of  Canaan 
were  passed;  and  the  beginnings  of  a  spiritual  dispensation 
were  already  made.  But  this  process  could  not  work  unmixed 
good.  '^  In  the  darkness  of  this  long  period,  Judaism,  with 
its  stem  and  settled  aversion  to  all  polytheism,  to  Gentile  in- 
fluences, gradually  hardened  into  its  rigid  exclusiveness.  .  .  . 
Conflicting  opinions,  which  grew  up  under  the  Asmonagan 
princes  into  religious  factions,  those  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees,  began  to  stir  in  the  religious  mind  and  heart  of  the 
people.  The  old  Nazaritism  grew  toward  the  latter  Esse- 
nism. 

The  Jews  restored  to  Palestine  resumed  their  agi'icultural 
life  on  a  land  rendered  doubly  fertile  by  having  "  enjoyed  her 
Sabbaths  as  long  as  she  lay  desolate,  to  fulfill  threescore  and  ten 
years ;"  "  and  it  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that  the  ordinance 
of  the  Sabbatic  year,  which  had  been  so  systematically  neg- 
lected before  the  Captivity,  was  observed  in  the  Maccabaean 
age.  How  the  land  was  divided  among  the  returned  families 
we  are  not  told ;  but  thus  much  seems  clear,  that  it  soon  fell 
chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  who,  becoming  rapidly 
enriched  through  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  resumed  that  course 
of  oppression  toward  the  poor,  which  the  old  prophets  had  so 
vehemently  denounced  as  the  crj-ing  sin  of  their  class.  An 
order  which  thus  sets  itself  above  the  social  bonds  of  mutual 
kindness  is  prone  to  maintain  its  consequence  against  popular 
discontent  by  foreign  influence ;  and,  just  as  the  princes  of 
Judah  headed  the  idolatrous  and  Egyptian  party  in  the  last 
days  of  the  monarchy,  so  now  they  were  the  leaders  of  the 
Syrian  and  hellenizing  party.  Their  influence  was  resisted,  as 
formerly  by  the  prophets,  so  now  by  the  priests,  who  headed 
the  glorious  uprising  of  the  nation  in  defense  of  their  relig- 
ion. The  issue  of  that  contest  proves  that  the  nation  was  stU] 
sound  at  heart  at  the  time  of  the  Syrian  domination. 

••  Milman-  "  3  Chron.  xxxvi.  21. 
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and  next  the  king's  commissioner,  on  the  akar  itself,  which  he 
then  pulled  down;  just  as  his  ancestor  Phinehas  had  slain 
Zimri.*  Having  proclaimed  throughout  the  city,  that  all  who 
were  zealous  for  the  law  and  covenant  should  follow  him, 
Mattathias  fled  with  his  sons  to  the  mountains ;  and  was  joined 
by  "  many  that  sought  after  justice  and  judgment."  The 
destruction  of  a  tliousand  of  the  fugitives,  who  would  not 
break  the  Sabbath  by  fighting,  led  Mattathias  and  his  friends 
to  declare  the  lawfulness  of  self-defense  upon  the  Sabbath. 
Among  their  first  adherents  were  the  AssiOiEANS  ( ChasUUm, 
pioits  or  holy)y  a  sect  or  society  who  had  bound  themselves 
by  a  special  vow  to  the  observance  of  the  law.*  Issuing  from 
their  mountain-fastnesses,  they  broke  down  the  heathen  altars, 
and  killed  many  of  the  worshipers,  while  others  fled  to  the 
Syrians ;  they  circumcised  children  by  force,  and  recovered 
many  copies  of  the  law.  But  the  work  was  too  arduous  for 
the  aged  Mattathias.  After  a  noble  exhortation  to  his  sons, 
encouraging  them  by  the  examples  of  the  ancient  worthies, 
from  Abraham  to  Daniel,  and  having  appointed  his  son  Judas 
his  successor,  he  died,  and  was  buried  at  Modin,  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  his  fathers  (b.c.  167).* 

§  2.  Judas,  the  third  and  most  warlike'  of  the  sons  of 
Mattathias,  and  hence  surnamed  Maccab^l's  (the  Hammerer) ^ 
proved  to  Judsea  what  our  Alfred  was  to  £ngland,  Bruce  to 

^  1  Mficc.  ii.  15-26,  54;  comp.  oi  Xf-yo/ici/oc  rCav  'loviaitjiv  'AaiSdioi, 
Ntim.  XXV.  wv  r<0f|yara(  'lovSac  o  Mcc«cra/3a7oc 

*  Chtuidimi^XntiaXoi ;  ABsiduei;  t.  e.  . .  .  .)  When  Bncchides  came  against 
the  pious  "puritans;*'  oi  tv9tfitic%  oi  Jerusalem  they  used  their  influence 
offcoi),  was  the  mime  assumed  by  a  '  (I  Mace.  vii.  13,  wpHroi  oi  Aotd. 
section  of  the  orthodox  Jews  (1  iiaav  iv  v'tolc  'lopafiX)  to  conclude  a 
Mace.  ii.  42,  alii 'lovdaimv  probably  by  p^acc,  because  "a  priest  of  the  seed 
correction;  1  Mace.  vii.  1.3;  2  Mace*.  >  of  Aaron**  (Alcimus)  was  with  him, 
xiv.  6),  as  distinguished  from  "the  and  sixty  of  them  fell  by  his  treach> 
impious*'  (ot  atrefitii;,  1  Mace.  iii.  8,  ^  cry.  The  name  CfiantUm  occora  fre- 
vi.  21,  vii.  Ti,  etc.),  *'  the  lawless*'  (oi  qucntly  in  the  Psalms («.  p.  P«. Ixxix. 
dvofiotf  1  Mucc.  iii.  6,  ix.  23,  etc.),  ,  2=:l  Mace.  vii.  17;  cxxxii.  9,  etc.); 
** the  transgressors"  (oc  ira/oavo^oi,  1  and  it  has  been  adopted  in  recent 
Mace.  i.  II,  etc.),  that  is,  the  hcllen-  <  times  by  a  sect  of  Polish  Jews,  who 
izing  faction.  They  appear  to  have  ex-  ,  take  as  the  basis  of  their  mystical 
istcd  as  a  party  before  the  Maccabsean  ;  system  the  doctrines  of  the  Cabalist- 
rising,  and  were  probably  bound  h^ '.  ic  book  Zohar.  Some  historians  .see 
Kome  peculiar  vow  to  the  external  ob-  j  in  the  Chasirlim  the  prototype  of  the 
Mervaiicc  of  the  Law  (I  Mace.  ii.  42,  ,  sect  of  the  Pharisees. 
tKovmd^ttTOai  nji  vufUft).  They  were  *  1  Mace.  ii.  49-70.  Tlie  passage 
among  the  first  to  join  Mattathias  gives  striking  characters  of  Abraham, 
(1  Mace.  /.  c);  and  seem  afterward  Joseph,  Pliinehas,  Joshua,  Caleb, 
to  have  been  merged  in  the  general  David,  Elijah,  and  Paniel  and  hif 
body  of  the  faithfal  (2  Mace.  xiv.  6,    three  comrades*.         ^  1  Mace.  ii.  66 
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Scotland,  and  Tell  to  Switzerland.  His  noble  character,  which 
the  historian  describes  in  glowing  terms,  commanded  the  cheer- 
ful submission  of  his  brethren  and  friends.  He  carried  on  his 
father's  course  of  operations,  in  which  he  seems  already  to 
have  been  the  chief  leader  under  him."  '  Venturing  privately 
into  the  towns,  Judas  and  his  friends  gathered  an  army  of 
about  6000  worshipers  of  Jehovah.*  After  training  his 
followers  bv  night  attacks  and  surprises,**  he  defeated  the  army 
of  ApoUonius,  who  marched  against  him  from  Samaria,  slew 
the  general,  and  ever  afterward  wore  his  sword.**  Another 
great  host,  led  by  Seron,  the  governor  of  Coelesyria,  was  routed 
in  the  passes  of  Beth-horon,  after  a  noble  address  of  Judas 
before  the  battle.  The  Syrians  fled,  with  the  loss  of  about  800 
men,  down  the  pass  to  the  plain  of  the  Philistines,  just  as  the 
Canaanites  had  fled  before  Joshua  over  the  same  ground.*' 

§  «3.  Antiochus  was  the  more  enraged  at  the  news,  as  his 
finances  were  in  disorder.  The  hellenizing  policy,  which  he 
had  pursued  as  raBhly  in  other  provinces  as  in  Judsea,  had 
created  wide-spread  disaffection,  and  Armenia  and  Persia,  in 
particular,  had  refused  to  pay  tribute.  He  called  out  all  his 
forces ;  and,  having  exhausted  his  treasure  in  giving  them  a 
year's  pay  in  advance,  he  marched  into  Persia  to  recruit  his 
finances,  leaving  half  his  forces  to  Lysias,  a  noble  of  the  royal 
blood,  whom  he  made  his  lieutenant  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  guardian  of  his  infant  son,  Antiochus.  Lysias,  having 
been  commissioned  to  extirpate  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  gave 
his  orders  to  Ptolemy  Macron,  the  governor  of  Coelesyria,  who 
sent  forth  Nicanor  and  Gorgias,  with  40,000  infantry  and  7000 
cavalry.  Judas  assembled  his  6000  men  at  the  ancient  sanct- 
uary of  Mizpeh  (Jerusalem  being  still  in  the  hands  of  PhiUp), 
and  after  solemn  religious  services,  he  proclaimed,  like  Gideon, 
that  all  who  were  timid,  as  well  as  those  who  were  exempt  by 
the  law  from  military  service,  might  leave  the  camp,  and  en- 
couraged the  rest  for  the  battle  of  the  morrow.** 

During  the  night,  Gorgias  marched  out  of  the  Syrian  camp  at 
Emmaus,  with  5000  foot  and  1000  chosen  horse,  to  surprise  the 
Jewish  camp.  Hearing  of  the  movement,  Judas  left  his  camp, 
and  appeared  at  day-break  in  the  plain,  with  his  army  now 
weeded  to  3000  men,  who  "had  neither  armor  nor  swords 
to  their  minds."  The  Syrian  army  under  Nicanor  was  routed, 
and  pursued  to  Ashdod  and  Jamnia,  with  the  loss  of  8000 


e 


I  Mace.  iii.  1-9 ;  corop.  2  Mace.  1  *"  2  Mace.  viii.  5-7. 

T.  27,  where  ho  nlonc  U  mentioned  |  "  I  Mace.  iii.  10-12. 

as  escaping  from  Jemsalem  to  the ,  "1  Mace.  iii.  18-24. 

moantains.  *  2  Mace.  viii.  1.  **  1  Mace.  iii.  27-00. 
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men.  Jadas  recalled  his  little  army  to  meet  Oorgias^  who, 
finding  the  Jewish  camp  deserted^  had  advanced  into  the 
mountains.  Learning  the  victory  of  the  Jews  by  the  smoke 
of  Nicanor^s  camp,  the  followers  of  Gk)rgia8  fled.  Besides  the 
rich  spoils  of  the  Syrian  camp,  '^  much  gold  and  silver,  and 
blue  silk  and  purple  of  the  sea,  and  great  riches,"  there  were 
found  a  number  of  merchants  from  the  maritime  cities,  who 
had  been  attracted  by  Nicanor's  promise  to  sell  his  prisoners 
for  slaves :  these,  by  a  just  retribution,  were  themselves  sold 
into  slavery.  Having  kept  the  Sabbath  which  followed  the 
/  victory  with  great  thanksgivings,  Judas  crossed  the  Jordan, 
and  defeated  Timotheus  and  Bacchides,  slaying  above  20,000 
Syrians,  and  taking  many  of  the  strongholds  of  Gilead  (b.c. 
167)." 

§  4.  In  the  following  year  Lysias,  with  an  army  of  60,000 
chosen  foot  and  5000  horse,  advanced  to  Bethsura,^^  where  he 
was  met  by  Judas  with  only  10,000  men.  After  his  usual 
fervent  prayers  and  an  animating  harangue,  Judas  fell  upon 
the  Syrians,  and  defeated  them  with  the  slaughter  of  6000 
men ;  and  Lysias  retreated  to  Antioch  to  gather  fresh  forces. 
This  victory  gave  the  patriots  possession  of  Jerusalem,  except 
the  Syrian  tow^er,  and  Judas  employed  the  respite  from  inces- 
sant war  in  cleansing  the  temple,  the  deserted  courts  of  which 
were  overgrown  with  tall  shrubs,  and  the  chamber  of  the  priests 
thrown  down.  The  sacred  vessels  were  replaced  from  the 
Syrian  booty,  and  the  sanctuary  was  dedicated  anew  on  the 
25th  of  Chisleu,  exactly  three  years  after  its  profanation  (Dec. 
B.C.  166).  A  festival  was  kept  for  eight  days,  with  rejoicings 
similar  to  those  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ;  the  solemnity 
was  made  a  perpetual  institution,  and  this  is  the  '^  Feast  of 
the  Dedication"  mentioned  by  St.  John  as  being  kept  in  the 
winter.**  During  this  solenmity,  Judas  had  to  employ  a  part 
of  his  forces  to  keep  in  check  the  Syrians,  who  still  held  the 
tower  on  Mount  Zion.    He  afterward  secured  the  temple 

^  I  Mace.  tv.  1.  !it8  position,  since  it  commands  the 

*  Beth-sar  {houae  of  tfte  rock)  was  a   road  from  Bcersheba  and  Hebron, 


town  in  the  mountains  of  Jadah  (Josh. 
XV.  58),  a  fortress  of  Hehoboam  (2 
Chr.  xi.  7),  and  a  place  of  great  im- 


which  has  always  been  the  main  ap* 
proach  to  Jerusalem  from  the  south. 
"  1  Mftcc.  ir. ;    2  Mace.  x.  1-8 ; 


portance,  as  we  shall  see  repeatedly,  ■  John  x.  22.  Solomon*s  temple  was 
m  the  Maccabesan  wars.  The  recoT-  ;  dedicated  at  the  Feast  of  Taberna* 
erj  of  the  site  of  Beth-znr  under  the  clcs.  The  second  temple  was  dedr 
almost  identical  name  of  DeUaur^  by  >  rated  on  the  3d  of  Adar  (latter  part  cf 
Wolcott  and  Robinson  (i.  216,  note;  i  Febrnary),  but  of  this  no  annivsTMr 
iii.  277),  explains  its  impregnability,  \  ry  was  instituted, 
and  also  the  reason  for  the  choice  of  . 
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against  attacks  from  that  quarter  by  the  erection  of  a  strong 
wall  and  towers,  well  manned.  He  also  fortified  and  garrisoned 
Bethsura." 

§  6.  These  successes  roused  the  old  jealous  enmities  of  the 
surrounding  nations,  who  began  to  massacre  the  Jews  that 
dwelt  among  them ;  but  Judas  was  as  prompt  to  chastise  as 
to  deliver.  He  made  a  descent  on  Joppa,  and  burned  many 
houses  and  ships,  to  avenge  the  treaclicrous  murder  of  200 
Jews,  who  had  been  decoyed  on  board  the  vessels  in  the  har- 
bor, and  there  drowned;  and  another  treacherous  massacre 
at  Jamnia  was  punished  by  the  conflagration  of  the  town  and 
ships,  whose  flames  were  seen  from  Jerusalem,  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  miles."  He  had  returned  to  Judasa  from  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Idumaeans  and  the  Ammonites,  when  letters 
arrived  announcing  the  extreme  danger  of  the  Jews  in  Gilead 
and  Galilee.  Judas  divided  his  forces,  sending  his  brother 
Simon  into  Galilee,  while  he  marched  with  Jonathan  into  Gil- 
ead. Both  expeditions  were  successful,  and  future  dangers 
were  guarded  against  by  the  removal  of  the  Galilean  and  Trans- 
jordanic  Jews  to  Jerusalem.  In  the  mean  time,  Joseph  and 
Azarias,  who  had  been  left  at  Jerusalem  with  strict  orders 
not  to  fight,  were  tempted  by  the  news  of  these  victories  to 
attack  Gorgias  at  Jamnia.  lliey  were  routed  with  the  loss  of 
2000  men;  but  this  heavy  blow  increased  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  the  Maccabaean  brothers  as  their  only  worthy 
leaders;  and  another  slight  reverse  confirmed  the  prudence 
by  *vhich  Judas  regulated  his  valor.  He  revenged  the  defeat, 
not  without  considerable  loss.     "  When  they  proceeded,  after 


"  iMacc.  iv.  CO,  GI. 

"  2  Mace.  xii.  9.  Jnmnia  or  Jab- 
nia  (in  Hebrew  Jahneet)  is  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  Maccabasan  war. 
It  was  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
Judah,  between  Ashdud  and  Joppn, 


great  Sanhedrim  was  also  held  here. 
In  this  holy  city,  according  to  an 
early  Jewish  tradition,  was  buried 
the  great  Gamaliel.  His  tomb  was 
visited  by  Parchi  in  the  I4lh  century 
(Zuni,  in  Asher's  Benj.  of  Tudeht^ 


not  quite  at  the  sea,  though  near  ii.  439,  440;  also  98).  The  modem 
it  (Josh.  XT.  1 1).  It  had  a  harbor  j  village  of  Yebnti^  or  more  correctly 
called,  like  those  of  Ascalon  and  ///m<,  stands  about  two  miles  from 
Gaza,  MnjttinnSf  perhaps  a  Coptic  the  Rcn  on  a  slicrht  eminence  just 
word,  meaning  the   **plnce  on   the    SimtU  of  the  Nftftr  Iinfnn.     If  {»  about 


sea**  (Relnnd,  590,  oto. ;  Raumer, 
174  notfj  184  note;  Kcnrick,  Phani- 
r.iti,  27,  29).     At  tho  time  of  the  fall 


eleven  miles  south  of  J^iff'n,  seven 
from  RamUh,  and  four  from  Akir 
(Ekron).     It   probably   occupies   itff 


uf  Jerusalem,  Jiibnch  xvas  one  of  the  nncient  site,  for  some  wmains  of  old 
most  populous  ]>lacos  of  Jufifen,  and  buildings  arc  to  be  Keen,  possibly  rcl- 
contained  a  Jewish  school  of  great ,  icH  of  tho  fortress  which  thp  Ornsad- 
fame,  whose  learned  doctors  arc  oft-  ers  built  there  (Porter,  Ifmd'itook, 
en  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,     'i'hc  '  274^. 
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observing  the  Sabbath  in  Adullam,  to  bury  the  dead,  smaU 
idols  were  found  in  the  clothes  even  of  some  of  the  priestly  race. 
A  sin-offering  was  sent  to  Jerusalem,  not  only  to  atone  for 
the  guilt  of  these  men,  but  for  the  dead,  in  whose  resurrection 
the  iViaccabsean  Jews,  no  doubt  the  Chasidim,  had  full  faith."  " 
He  finished  the  campaign  by  reducing  Hebron,  and  overrun- 
ning the  Philistine  coimtry  and  Samaria." 

§  6.  About  this  time  Antiochus  Epiphanes  died,  in  the 
manner  already  described.**  His  young  son,  Antiochus  V. 
EuPATOR  (b.c.  164-162),  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Lysias, 
and  a  new  campaign  was  undertaken  for  the  relief  oi  the 
Syrian  garrison,  who  were  now  besieged  in  the  citadel  of 
Zion.  The  king  and  Lysias  laid  siege  to  Bethsura,  while 
Judas  hastened  to  its  relief.  The  Syrian  army  numbered 
80,000  or  100,000  foot,  20,000  horse,  and  32  elephants. 
These  beasts,  now  for  the  first  time  mentioned  in  Jewish 
warfare^  are  described  as  escorted  each  by  1000  foot  and  500 
horse ;  each  bore  a  tower  containing  32  men,  an  exaggeration 
significant  of  the  alann  caused  by  the  strange  sight :  and  it 
was  believed  that  they  were  provoked  to  fight  by  the  sight 
of  the  blood  of  grapes  and  mulberries.  But  the  courage  of 
the  Jewish  patriots  was  stimulated  by  the  noble  example  of 
Eleazar,  Bumamed  Avaran,  the  .fourth  of  the  Maccabaean 
brothers,  who  crept  under  an  elephant  and  killed  it,  but  was 
crushed  to  death  by  its  fall.  Nor  did  his  self-devotion  en- 
sure the  victory :  Judas  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  Bethsura  capitulated  on  favorable  terms.  The  fall 
of  the  fortress  is  ascribed  to  famine,  in  consequence  of  the 
dearth  of  com  in  the  Sabbatic  year — an  incidental  proof  of 
the  observance  of  that  institution  by  the  restored  Jews  (is.c. 
163).  The  same  cause  reduced  Jerusalem,  which  was  next 
besieged,  to  the  last  extremities  of  famine,  but  drove  tho 
besiegers  also  to  straits. 

Meanwhile,  however,  tho  army  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
had  led  into  Persia  returned  under  Philip,  who  claimed  the 
guardianship  of  the  young  king.  Upon  this  Lysias  advised 
Antiochus  to  make  peace  with  the  Jews.  The  king  was  no 
sooner  admitted  into  the  city,  than  he  broke  tho  terras  just 
tnade  by  pulling  down  the  new  wall  of  Judas ;  after  which  ho 
retired  to  Antioch,  and  recovered  tho  capital  from  Philip.  His 
triumph  was  brief,  for  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Scleucus  lY. — 

^  "  2  Mncc.  xii.    44.     For  if  he  '  for  the  dcnd.     Tliis   is   the  carli(»<t 
had  not  hoped  that  they  that  were  ^distinct  assertion  of  the  Jewish  bcHol 
Rlain  Kiioiild  have  risen  npiin,  it  had  |  in  the  resurrection.** — Milman, 
been  superflaons  and  vain  to  pmy  ';     ^  \  Mace.  v.  **  Chap.  i.  §  10 
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whose  riehtf  ul  inheritance  had  been  usurped  by  his  uncle,  An< 
tiochus  Epiphanes — returned  from  Rome,  where  he  had  beeq 
a  hostage,  overthrew  and  put  to  death  Antiochus  and  Lysias, 
and  became  king  by  the  title  of  Dehetkius  I.  Soter**  (b.c. 
162-150).  With  more  subtle  policy  than  his  predecessor,  De- 
metrius availed  himself  of  the  divisions  among  the  Jews.  The 
common  people  appear  to  have  become  discontented  under  the 
austere  yoke  of  the  AssidsBans,  and  impatient  of  the  long  sac- 
rifices demanded  in  the  cause  of  patriotism ;  and  for  the  first 
time  the  hellenizing  party  was  headed  by  a  high-priest,  who, 
unlike  the  usurpers,  Jason  and  Menelaus,  might  plead  a  legiti- 
mate titles 

Onias  III.,  whose  death  at  Antioch  by  the  artifices  of  Men- 
elaus has  been  related,  left  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who,  though 
he  never  exercised  the  high-priesthood  at  Jerusalem,  may  be 
called  Onias  IV.,  to  avoid  confusion.  During  the  usurpation 
of  Jason  and  Menelaus,  Onins  seems  to  have  supported  an  al- 
liance with  Egypt,  whither  he  at  length  fled,  and  was  protect- 
ed by  Ptolemy  Philometor.'-  As  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  high- 
priesthood,  he  formed  the  project  of  reviving  in  Egypt  the 
worship  which  had  been  desecrated  in  Judaea.  Egjrpt  seemed 
well  fitted  to  form  a  new  centre  of  hellenistic  Judaism  by  tlic 
great  number  of  Jews  who  had  settled  there  at  various  times, 
and  by  the  possession  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Script- 
ures. Onias  therefore  built  a  temple,  of  which  he  and  his 
family  became  high-priests ;  so  that  there  were  now  three  tem- 
ples, the  true  one  at  Jerusalem,  the  Samaritan  on  Mount  Ger- 
izim,  and  the  hellenistic  in  Egypt." 

One  consequence  of  the  secession  of  Onias  was  that,  on  the 
execution  of  Menelaus  by  order  of  Antiochus  Eupator  (about 
B.C.  163),  the  high-priesthood  of  Jerusalem  passed  out  of  the 
line  of  J  ozadak,  the  father  of  Jeshua,  in  which  it  had  remained 
since  the  return  from  the  Captivity.  Antiochus  appointed 
Joakim'^  (Jacimus),  who,  as  Josephus  says,  was  indeed  of  the 


*  I  Mace.  VI. 

^-  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  S;  B.  J.  i.  1,  § 
1,  vii.  10,  §  2.  The  site  of  the  temple 
is  doubtful.  The  so-called  original 
letters  in  Josephus  place  it  at  Iicon- 
topolis  in  the  Heliopolire  nome ;  but 
Lcontopolis  wns  the  capital  of  a  iiomc 
of  its  own,  and  the  lettera  are  spuri- 
ous. Josephus  and  Ptolcnny  ppeak  of 
**  region"  and  **city  of  Onias,"  in  the 
Hcliopolito  nomo.  Sir  Gardner  Wil- 
kinson places  its  sire  nt  one  of  the  lo- 


called  «*  Jewish  Muun.ls"  ( TeUl^Ya- 
hoodeey€h\  about  twelve  miles  north  of 
Heliopolis  {Modem  Etjypt  and  Thehe9f 
vol.  i.  pp.  297-300).  There  arc  nu* 
tnerous  other  traces  of  the  residence 
of  the  Jews  on  the  north-east  frontier 
of  Eg\'pt;  and,  from  the  mention  by 
Josephus  of  a  "Camp  of  the  Jews" 
(AnU  xiv.  8,  §  2),  it  would  seem 
that  they  were  placed  in  military  sta- 
tions as  the  known  enemies  of  Syria. 
^  A  name  equivalent  to  E&tldm 
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stock  of  Aaron,  but  not  of  this  family.  Alcxmus,  for  such  was 
the  Greek  name  which  the  new  high-priest  adopted,  became 
the  head  of  the  hellenizing  party,  and  courted  Demetrius,  who 
sent  an  army  under  Bacchidcs  to  set  up  the  high-priest  at  Je- 
rusalem. Their  overtures  of  peace  could  not  deceive  Judas ; 
but  the  Assidflsans  trusted  to  die  sacred  character  of  the  high- 
priest,  who  repaid  their  confidence  by  killing  sixty  of  them  in 
one  day.** 

Bacchides  returned  to  Antioch,  leaving  the  high-priest  as 
governor ;  while  the  indefatigable  Judas  went  through  the  cit- 
ies of  Judah  rallying  the  patriots.    Alcimus  again  repaired  to 
Antioch  for  help ;  and  Nicanor,  who  was  sent  to  restore  him, 
was  defeated  by  Judas  at  Capharsalama.    He  retired  to  the 
citadel  of  Zion,'where  his  refusal  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of 
the  priests  until  Judas  was  delivered  up  to  him,  and  his  fero- 
cious cruelties,  reunited  the  patriots  in  resistance  and  prayer  \  .  ^ 
for  his  overthrow.      A  battle  ensued  at  Adasa,  near  Beth-            \ 
horon,  where  Judas  gained  his  most  glorious  victory,  on  the        y  ^ 
1  dth  of  Adar  (end  of  February,  b.c.  1 61 ),  a  day  which  was  kept 
as  a  national  festival    Nicanor  was  slain,  and  his  head  and 
hand  were  exposed  as  trophies  at  Jerusalem.  The  independence 
of  Judsea  was  won,  though  it  was  not  finally  secured  till  after 
several  years  of  contest,  and  the  death  of  all  the  Maccabso- 
an  brothers.    Meanwhile  the  land  enjoyed  a  brief  interval  of 
rest." 

§  7.  It  is  at  this  juncture  that  the  name  of  Rohb  first  ap- 
pears in  Jewish  history.  Tlie  imagination  of  Judas  was  cap- 
tivated by  the  successes  she  had  gained  against  the  Gauls  and 
Spaniards,  and  especially  over  those  Greek  powers  with  which 
he  wa<;  so  fiercely  struggling.  He  had  heard  of  their  defeats 
of  Philip,  Perseus,  and  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  of  their  pow- 
er to  set  up  and  cast  down  kings ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
most  attracted  by  their  republican  form  of  govcmment."  He 
sent  to  Rome  Eupolemus  the  son  of  John,  with  Jason  the  son 
of  £ieazar,  to  propose  a  league  against  Syria ;  and  the  envoys 
brought  back  a  letter,  inscribed  on  brazen  tablets,  containing 
the  articles  of  alUance  between  the  Romans  and  the  Jews." 
But  before  they  reached  Judaea,  the  career  of  Judas  was  closed ; 
gloriously  indeed,  but  in  a  manner  which  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  one  of  the  old  prophets  would  have  regarded  as  a  jjidg- 

(^God  hath  set  up),  in  Greek  Alcinnut.  1  *  1  Mncct  rii.  19-50 ;  2  Mace.  Xf. 
Joeeph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  §  5 ;  1  Mace.  rii.    36. 


14. 
•  1  Maec.  Til.  1-18, 


"  1  Mace.  viiL  1-16.     *  I  Mace, 
Tiii.  17-62. 


«  » 
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ment  for  seeking  strength  from  a  heathen  alliancey  as  the  onlj 
error  of  1  lis  life. 

Demetrius  had  sent  his  whole  force,  under  Bacchides,  to  re* 
store  Alcimus  and  avenge  Nicanor.  The  treaty  with  Rome 
seems  to  have  offended  tlie  extreme  party  of  the  Assidasans ; 
and  Judas  had  only  3000  men  to  oppose  to  the  enemy's  20,000 
foot  and  2000  horse.  Tlieir  camp  was  at  "  Berea  "  (probably 
Beeroth),  and  his  at "  Eleasa."  "  His  men,  temfied  by  the  dis^ 
parity  of  numbers,  continued  to  desert,  till  only  800  remained. 
These  urged  Judas  to  fly,  and  wait  for  a  better  opportunity. 
His  reply  shows  that  prophetic  instinct  which  has  often  warn- 
ed a  hero  of  coming  death : — "  If  our  time  be  come,  let  us  die 
manfully  for  our  brethren,  and  let  us  not  stam  our  honor !" 

y^'  \v'"^N  He  took  post,  with  his  chosen  warriors,  over  against  the  right 
^^  N      wing  of  the  Syrians,  where  Bacchides  commanded.     He  defeat- 
ed this  wing,  the  strength  of  the  Syrian  army,  pursuing  them 
to  Azotus.     But  the  Syrians  on  the  left,  scarcely  meeting  with 
*   ^  /■'*  opposition,  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  victorious  Jews.     The  odds 

f'\  y  y^\  were  overwhelming ;  and  the  disaster  was  crowned  by  the 
death  of  Judas,  whereupon  his  followers  fled.  His  brothers, 
Jonathan  and  Simon,  recovered  his  body,  and  buried  him  in  his 
father^s  sepulchre  at  Modin,  amidst  the  lamentations  of  all  Is- 
rael, as  they  cried, "  How  is  the  valiant  man  fallen  that  deliv- 
ered Israel !"  ^^  As  Adasa  was  the  Marathon  of  the  Jewish  war 
of  freedom,  so  Eleasa  was  its  Thermopylae ;  and,  when  Scripture 
history  recovers  its  place  in  the  literature  of  Christendom,  the 
fame  of  Leonidas  will  no  longer  eclipse  that  of  Judas  MaccabaB- 
us.  His  best  eulogy  is  the  simple  record  of  his  deeds,  of  which 
his  historian  assures  us  that  they  were  too  many  to  be  written.'* 
"Among  those  lofty  spirits,"  says  Dean  Milman, "w^ho  have 
asserted  the  liberty  of  their  native  lan<l  against  wanton  and 
cruel  oppression,  none  have  surpassed  the  most  able  of  the 
Maccabees  in  accomplishhig  a  great  end  with  inadequate  means ; 
none  ever  united  more  generous  valor  witJi  a  better  cause :"  ** 
none,  we  may  add,  more  completely  gave  God  the  glory.  There 
is  at  least  one  worthy  tribute  to  his  honor  in  the  splendid 
oratorio  of  Handel.     His  death  occuiTed  in  b.c.  161. 

§  8.  The  triumph  of  Bacchides  and  the  "impious"  faction 
was  aided  by  the  distress  of  a  great  famine,  and  the  friends 

^  1  Mace.  ix.  1-5.     The  Vulgate  j  Aslulod  (v.  ],5).     The  attacks  of  the 
has  Lausa.     The  position  is  very  nn-  !  Syrians  during  this  war  were  chiefl]^ 
certain.     Some  propose  to  identify  it  |  made  from  that  side, 
with  Laishf  and  even  with  Adasa.     Ii  j      =^  I  Mace.  ix.  6-22.     ''  1  Mace.  ix. 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  west  slope   22. 
of  the  mountains  of  Judab.  above       '*  Uisioru  of  the  Jewf^  vol.  ii.  p.  lii 
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of  Jndas  were  hanted  down  on  every  side.  Bat,  as  before, 
this  want  of  moderation  compelled  resistance.  Jonathan, 
snmamed  Apphus  (the  wary),  the  fifth  and  youngest  son  of 
Mattathias,  was  chosen  leader,  as  the  most  warlike  of  the 
three  surviving  brothers ;  Simon  aiding  him  with  his  counsel. 
They  established  themselves  in  the  wilderness  of  Tekoah, 
where  their  first  exploit  was  to  avenge  their  eldest  brother 
John  (Johanan),  sumamed  Gvaddis,  who  was  treachercnsly 
killed  by  the  Arabs,  while  conveying  some  of  the  effects  at 
the  patriots  to  the  care  of  the  Nabathseans.  Incensed  by 
this  deed,  Bacchides,  on  a  Sabbath,  attacked  their  position  in 
the  marshes  of  the  Jordan;  but  they  escaped  by  swimming 
across  the  river,  having  slain  1000  ci  the  Syrians  (b.c.  161). 
Bacchides  now  occupied  himself  with  fortifying  Jericho,  Em- 
maus,  Beth-horon,  Bethel,  and  other  strong  cities  in  Judah, 
and  he  placed  in  them  hostages  from  the  chief  families.  Alci- 
mus  had  set  to  work  with  equal  ardor  to  pull  down  the  walls 
round  the  temple,  when  he  was  struck  with  a  palsy,  and  died 
in  great  torment.  Upon  this,  Bacchides  returned  to  Antioch, 
and  the  land  had  rest  for  two  years."  A  last  attempt  of  the 
hellenizing  party  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Bacchides  proved  their 
ruin ;  for,  enraged  by  a  defeat  which  he  suffered  from  Jona- 
than, Bacchides  put  to  death  many  of  the  faction  who  had  in- 
vited him,  and  gave  up  the  enterprise.  Before  he  retreated, 
however,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Jonathan  to  make 
peace;  restored  his  prisoners  and  hostages;  and  promised 
not  again  to  molest  the  Jews,  a  promise  which  he  kept. 
Jonathan  established  himself  at  the  fortress  of  Michmash,  so 
renowned  in  the  history  of  his  great  namesake,  the  son  of  Saul. 
There  he  governed  the  people,  and  "  destroyed  the  ungodly 
men  out  of  Israel."  "  This  state  of  things  lasted  for  about 
six  years  {b,c.  158-153). 

The  claim  of  Alexander  Balas,  a  pretended  son  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes,  to  the  crown  of  Syria,  led  to  a  new  advance- 
ment of  Jonathan  <and  the  Jews  (b.c.  153),  who  were  courted 
by  both  rivals.  Demetrius  wrote  first,  authorizing  Jonathan 
to  raise  an  army,  and  commanding  that  the  hostages  in  the 
toVer  of  Zion  should  be  delivered  to  him.  This  was  at  once 
done,  and  Jonathan  began  to  repair  the  fortifications  of  Jeru- 
salem. Meanwhile  all  of  the  hostile  party  fled  from  the  forti- 
fied cities,  except  Bethsura.  Next  oame  the  letter  from  Alex- 
ander, nominating  Jonathan  to  the  high-priesthood,  which  had 
been  vacant  since  the  death  of  Aleimus,  and  sending  him  a 

**  B.C.  160-158.    1  Mace.  ix.  28-67.  '*  I  Mace.  ix.  SS-TSl 
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purple  robe  and  a  crown  of  gold.  Jonathan  assumed  these 
msignia  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (b.c.  153),  and  thus  began 
the  line  of  the  priest-princes  of  the  Asmonsean  family.'*^ 
Demetrius, in  despair,  now  made  new  and  unbounded  offers: 
freedom  for  all  the  Jews  of  his  kingdom  from  tribute,  from 
the  duties  on  salt,  and  from  crown-tases;  and  exemption 
from  the  payment  of  the  third  of  the  seed  and  the  half  of  the 
produce  of  trait-trees.  The  three  governments  of  Apherema, 
Lydda,  and  Ramathem,"*  including  the  port  of   Ptolemais 

J  Acre)  y  were  to  be  taken  from  Samaria  and  annexed  to  Judaea 
orever,  under  the  sole  government  of  the  high-priest.  An 
army  of  30,000  Jews  w^as  to  be  raised  at  the  king's  expense, 
to  garrison  the  cities  and  act  as  a  police.  Jerusalem,  with 
its  territory,  was  declared  holy,  free  fi'om  tithe  and  tribute, 
and  a  place  of  asylum.  A  large  annual  sum  was  promised 
for  the  works  of  the  temple  and  the  fortifications  of  the  city, 
and  the  revenues  of  Ptolemais  were  assigned  for  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  sanctuary.  All  Jewish  captives  throughout  the 
Syrian  empire  were  to  be  set  free,  and  all  the  feasts  were  to 
be  holidays  for  them.  More  moderate  offers  might  have  been 
a  better  proof  of  good  faith.  The  Jews  had  more  confidence 
in  Alexander,  who  was  moreover  favored  by  Rome ;  and, 
after  he  had  defeated  and  killed  Demetrius  (b.c.  150),  he  gave 
Jonathan  a  magnificent  reception  at  Ptolemais,  on  his  mar- 
riage with  Cleopatra  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometor." 


*  It  does  not  appear  that  any  direct 
claimant  to  the  high-priesthood  re- 
mained since  Onias  the  younger,  who 


who  was  high-priest'*  {VUa^  §  1).  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  Judas  may 
have  been  elected  by  the  people  to 


inherited  the  claim  of  his  father  the  office  of  high>prie6t,  though  never 
Onias,  the  lost  legitimate  high-priest,  i  confirmed  in  it  by  the  Syrian  kings, 
had  retired  to  Egypt.  A  new  and  I  The  Asmoniean  family  were  priests 
glorious  succession  of  high-priests  now  ,  of  the  course  of  Joarib,  the  firet  of 
arose  in  the  Asmonsean  family,  who  ,  the  twenty-four  courses  (L  Chr.  xxiv. 
united  the  dignity  of  civil  rulers,  and  ,  7),  and  whose  return  from  captivity 
for  a  time  of  independent  sovereigns,  '  is  recorded  in  1  Chr.  ix.  10;  Nch.  xi. 
to  that  of  the  high-priesthood.  Jose- !  10.  They  were  probably  of  the  house 
phus,  who  is  followed  by  Lightfoot, !  of  Eleazar,  though  this  can  not  bo  af- 


Seldcn,  and  others,  calls  Judas  Mac- 
cabseus  **  high-priest  of  the  nation  of 
Judah"  {AnL  xii.  10,  §  6),  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  far  better  authority  of 
1  Mace.  x.  20,  it  was  not  till  after  the 
death  of  Judas  Maccabaeas  that  Al- 
cimus  himself  died,  and  that  Alex- 
ander, King  of  Syria,  made  Jonathan, 
the  brother  of  Judas,  high-priest.  Jo- 
seph us  himself  too  calls   Jonathan 


firmed  with  certainty ;  and  Joeephus 
tells  us  that  he  himself  was  related  to 
them,  one  of  his  ancestors  having  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Jonathan,  the  first 
high-priest  of  the  house.  This  Af»- 
monsBan  dynasty  lasted  from  b.c.  159, 
till  the  family  was  damaged  by  intes- 
tine divisions  and  then  destroyed  by 
Herod  the  Great. 
'••  Comp.  1  Mace.  xi.  34. 


"the  first  of  the  sons  of  Asamoncus,       >^  1  Mace.  x.  22-66. 
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Three  years  later  (b.c.  147)  the  younger  Demetrins  (who 
afterward  reigned  as  Demetrius  IL  Nicator),  attempted  to 
recover  his  father's  kingdom ;  and  his  adherent  ApolloniuSy 
governor  of  Ccelesyria,  advanced  to  Jamnia  and  sent  a  chal- 
lenge to  Jonathan.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Azotus,  in 
which  the  infantry  of  Jonathan  stood  firm  against  the  Syrian 
cavalry,  who  attacked  them  on  all  sides,  till  the  fresh  forces  of 
his  brother  Simon  routed  the  wearied  horsemen,  who  fled  to 
the  temple  of  Dagon  at  Azotus.  Jonathan  burned  the  city 
and  temple,  with  Sie  men  in  it  to  the  number  of  8000;  and 
after  receiving  the  submission  of  Ascalon  he  returned  to 
Jerusalem." 

A  new  enemy  now  took  the  field  against  Alexander,  in  the 
person  of  his  father4n-law,  Ptolemy,  who  marched  into  Syria, 
professedly  as  a  friend.  Jonathan  met  him  at  Joppa,  and 
was  favorably  received,  in  spite  of  the  accusations  of  his  ene- 
mies. We  need  not  here  relate  the  alliance  of  Ptolemy  with 
the  young  Demetrius,  nor  the  defeat  and  death  of  Alexander, 
followed  by  the  death  of  Ptolemy  and  the  accession  of  Dbmb- 
TBius  IL  Nicator  to  the  throne  of  Syria  (b.c.  146).  Jona- 
than's political  t-act  not  only  brought  him  safe  through  this 
revolution,  but  gained  new  advantages  for  his  country.  Dur- 
ing the  confusion,  he  had  laid  siege  to  the  tower  on  Zion,  for 
which  act  his  enemies  accused  him  to  the  new  king,  who 
summoned  him  to  Ptolemais.  Leaving  orders  to  press  the 
siege,  he  went  with  a  body  of  priests  and  elders,  carrying 
splendid  presents.  He  gained  great  favor  with  Demetrius, 
who  confiinned  him  in  the  high-priesthood ;  and  a  present  of 
300  talents  to  the  king  secured  for  Judaea  most  ox  the  privi- 
leges which  had  been  promised  by  Demetrius  I. 

The  unpopularity  of  Demetrius,  in  consequence  of  his  dis- 
banding the  Syrian  troops  and  replacing  them  by  mercena- 
ries whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Crete,  opened  the 
door  to  the  schemes  of  Trypiion,  who  claimed  the  throne  for 
Antiochus,  son  of  Alexander  Balas.  Jonathan  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  from  Demetrius  a  promise  of  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  long-contested  tower,  and  sent  him  a  body  of 
3000  Jews,  who  saved  his  life  in  a  tumult  at  Antioch.  But 
the  immediate  danger  was  no  sooner  past,  than  Demetrius  be- 
came  estranged  from  Jonathan,  and  failed  to  fulfill  his  prom* 


ises." 


The  defeat  of  Demetrius  by  Tryphon  placed  Antiochus 
YI.  Theos  on  the  throne  (b.c.  144).    Jonatiian  was  confirmed 

»  1  Mace.  X.  67.89.  «  i  Maoc.  xi.  1-68. 
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in  all  his  honors,  and  his  brother  Simon  was  made  captain- 
general  of  the  country  from  the  Ladder  of  Tyre  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Egypt.  Gaza  and  Bethsura  were  reduced,  and  Jon- 
athan defeated  the  partisans  of  Demetrius  near  the  lake 
Gennesareth,^*  and  again  in  the  region  of  Hamath,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Damascus;  while  Simon  secured  Ascalon 
and  took  Joppa/*  Having  renewed  the  alliance  with  Rome, 
and  also,  if  we  may  trust  our  leading  authority,  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,"  Jonathan  summoned  the  elders  to  fortify 
the  cities  of  Judsea,  to  heighten  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and 
to  block  out  the  tower  on  Zion  by  a  great  mound  from  the 
city  and  the  temple.  They  were  engaged  on  this  work  when 
Tiyphon,  who  was  plotting  an  usurpation,  and  regarded  Jona- 
than as  his  chief  obstacle,  enticed  him  to  Ptolemais,  with  a 
guard  of  only  1000  men,  who  were  slain,  and  Jonathan  was 
made  prisoner." 

The  enemies  of  the  Jews  now  rose  in  every  quarter ;  but 
Simon  was  acknowledged  as  leader,  and  marched  to  Adida  to 
meet  Tryphon,  who  was  advancing  to  invade  Judaea.  When 
Tryphon  found  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  he  opened  negotia- 
tions. Pretending  that  Jonathan  had  been  seized  for  money 
due  to  the  king,  he  promised  to  release  him  on  the  payment 
of  100  talents  of  silver  and  the  delivery  of  two  of  his  sons 
as  hostages.  Simon  expected  treachery ;  but,  lest  his  mo- 
tives should  be  mistaken,  he  accepted  the  t^rms.  Tryphon 
verified  his  fears ;  and,  after  being  foiled  by  Simon  in  all  his 
attempts  to  advance  to  Jerusalem  and  relieve  the  Syrian  gar- 
rison, he  marched  into  Gilead,  still  carrying  Jonathan  with 
him,  and  killed  and  buried  him  at  Bascama.  On  his  retiring 
to  Antioch,  Simon  removed  the  bones  of  Jonathan  to  Modin, 
where  he  built  a  stately  monument,  with  seven  obelisks  for 
Mattathias,  hi?  wife,  and  their  five  sons ;  the  whole  forming  a 
sea-mark  for  passing  ships." 

§  9.  Simon,  sumamed  Thassi,  the  second  son  of  Mattathias, 
and  the  last  survivor  of  his  brethren,  was  high-priest  from 
IJ.C.  143  to  B.C.  135.  His  wisdom  and  valor  had  aided  Judas 
and  Jonathan  through  the  long  contest,  which  now  needed 
only  one  last  effort  to  secure  its  fruits.     Tr}i>hon,  occupied 


"  1  Mace.  xi.  54-74. 

*'  1  Mace.  xii.  24-34. 

«  1  Mace.  xii.  1-23.  The  narra- 
tive is  too  clrcumstnntial,  witli  its  nct- 
tual  documents,  to  bo  irithont  founda- 
tion, unless  it  be  a  forged  interpola- 
tion.    But  it  jiroTokes  no  small  sns- 


pieion  to  find  the  Laced lemonians 
acknowledjrin^  themselves  to  be  of 
the  stock  of  Abraham.  For  a  full  dis- 
cnssion  of  this  difHcnIt  subject,  see  the 
Diriiommf  of  ih<t  /h'hie,  art.  Spasta. 

*'  1  Mace.  xii.  35-52. 

*•  1  Mace.  xiii.  l-8a 
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with  his  own  schemes  of  usurpation,  seems  to  have  renounced 
all  attacks  upon  Judsea,  except  predatory  incursions  as  he  found 
opportunity.  Simon  employed  himself  in  restoring  the 
strongholds,  and  sought  the  friendship  of  Demetrius,  who 
granted  the  independence  of  Judsea.  The  first  year  of  Simon 
became  an  epoch  from  which  people  dated  contracts  and 
other  instruments.**  After  taking  Gaza,  he  broke  off  the  last 
and  heaviest  link  of  the  Syrian  fetters  by  the  reduction, 
through  famine,  of  the  tower  of  Jerusalem."  It  was  purified 
and  solemnly  entered  on  the  23d  of  the  second  month,  -^r. 
Seleuc.  171  (May,  b.c.  142),  which  was  made  an  annual  festi- 
val. John,  the  second  son  of  Simon,  w^as  made  captain  of 
the  host,  and  was  posted  at  the  fortress  of  Gazara.*^ 

Neither  the  capture  of  Demetrius  by  the  Parthians,  nor  the 
completion  of  Tryphon's  usurpation  by  the  murder  of  Anti- 
ochus  Theos,  disturbed  the  peace  which  Judsea  enjoyed  under 
Simon.  "  Then  did  they  till  their  ground  in  peace,  and  the 
earth  gave  her  increase,  and  the  trees  of  the  field  their  fruit. 
The  ancient  men  sat  in  all  the  streets,  communing  together  of 
good  things,  and  the  young  men  put  on  glorious  and  warlike 
apparel.  He  provided  victuals  for  the  cities,  and  set  in  them 
all  manner  of  munition,  so  that  his  honorable  name  was  re- 
nowned unto  the  end  of  the  world.  He  made  peace  in  the 
land,  and  Israel  rejoiced  with  great  joy.  .  .  .  He  beautified 
the  sanctuary,  and  multiplied  the  vcs?;9l3  of  the  temple." 
While  his  internal  government  was  jiifit  and  firm,  he  opened 
up  a  commerce  with  Europe  through  the  port  of  Joppa,  and 
renewed  the  treaties  with  Kome  and  La(>?daemon.  The  let- 
ters in  favor  of  the  Jews,  addressed  by  the  Roman  Senate  to 
the  states  and  islands  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  to  the 
great  potentates  of  Asia,  including  even  the  Parthian  Arsaces, 
are  a  striking  evidence  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  Jewish 
race.**  A  lasting  memorial  of  Simon's  services  and  of  the 
gratitude  of  his  country  was  inscribed  on  tablets  of  brass  and 
set  up  in  Mount  Zion.** 

Tryphon's  usurpation  was  at  length  challenged  by  Anti- 
ocHus  VII.  SiDETEs,  sccoud  SOU  of  Dcmetrius  I.,  and  brother 
of  the  captive  Demetrius  II.,  who  made  unbounded  promises 
to  the  Jews.    He  quickly  defeated  Tryphon,  and  besieged 

*^  1  Mace.  xiii.  33-42.     It  was  not,  the  tower  had  stood,  so  that  it  shoald 
however,  till  the  fifth  year  of  his  son,   no  longer  command  the  temple,  has 
John  Hyrcanns,  that  the  final  recog-  '  affected  the  topography  of  Jerusalem, 
nition  of  Jewish  independence  was '     *''  I  Mace.  xiii.  43-58. 
made  by  Syria.  |     **  1  Mace.  xiv.  1-24,  xv.  16-24. 

^  The  leveling  of  the  hill  on  which      ^  I  Mace.  xiv.  25-49. 
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him  in  Dora,^  whither  Simon  sent  him  2000  men,  with 
abundance  of  money  and  arms.  But  Antiochas,  from  jeal^ 
ousy  of  Simon's  power  and  wealth,  refused  the  proffered 
aid,  and  sent  Athenobius  to  demand  joppa  and  Gazara," 
besides   1000   talents   for   the  places   taken    and   the   trib- 


^  Dom,  one  of  those  mnritime  cities 
which  acquired  n  pecaliar  importance 
in  the  Maccabsan,  Herodian,  and 
Roman  periods,  was  the  ancient  Dob, 
a  royal  city  of  the  Canaan ites  (Josh, 
xi.  1,  2,  xii.  23,  xvii.  11;  Judg.  i. 
27;  1  K.  iv.  II).  It  was  probably 
the  most  southern  settlement  of  the 
PhoDuicians  on  the  coast  of  Syria  (Jos. 
Vit,  8;  Ant,  xv.  9,  §  8).  Joscphos 
describes  it  as  a  maritime  city,  on 
the  west  border  of  Manasseh  and  the 
north  border  of  Dan  {Ant,  r,  1,  §  22, 
viii.  2,  §  8,  J5.  J.  i.  7,  §  7),  near  Mount 
Carrael  (c.  Ap,  ii.  10).  One  old  au- 
thor tells  ns  that  it  wns  founded  by 
Dorus  a  son  of  Neptune,  while  anoth- 
er affirms  that  it  was  built  by  the 
PhcBnicians,  because  the  neifj^bboring 
rocky  shore  abounded  in  the  small 
shell- fish  from  which  they  got  the 
pnrple  dvc  (Steph\  B.  s.  v. ;  Reland, 
Pal,  p.  739 ;  Jndg.  i.  27).  The  orig- 
inal inhabitants  were  never  expelled  j 
but  during  the  prosperous  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon  they  were  made 
tributary  (Judg.  i.  27,  28),  and  the 
latter  monarch  stationed  at  Dor  one 
of  his  twelve  purveyors  (IK.  Iv.  11). 
Tryphon,  the  murderer  of  Jonathan 
Maccab<Bus  and  usurper  of  the  throne 
of  Syria,  having  sought  an  asylum  in 
Dor,  the  city  was  besieged  and  cap- 
tured by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  as  related 
in  the  text  (L  Mace.  xv.  11).  It  was 
subsequently  rebuilt  by  Gabinius,  the 
Roman  general,  along  with  Samaria, 
Ashdod,  and  other  cities  of  Palestine 
(Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  5,  §  3),  and  it  re- 
mained an  important  place  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Roman  rule  in 
Syria. 

Of  the  site  of  Dor  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  descriptions  of  Joseph  us 
and  Jerome  are  clear  and  full.  The 
latter  places  it  on  the  coast,  *'  in  the 
ninth  mile  from  Csesarea,  on  the  way 
to  Ptolemais"  COnom.  «.  v.  Dora). 


Jnst  at  the  point  indicated  is  the 
small  village  of  lanturoy  probably  an 
Arab  con-u prion  of  jDora,  cottoisting 
of  about  thirty  houses,  wholly  con- 
structed of  ancient  materials.  Tlireo 
hundred  yards  north  are  low  rocky 
mounds  projecting  into  the  sea,  cov- 
ered with  heaps  of  rubbish,  massive 
foundations,  and  fragments  of  col- 
umns. The  most  conspicuous  rnio 
is  a  section  of  an  old  tower,  30  ft.  or 
more  in  height,  which  forms  the  land- 
mark of  Tantutn.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  promontory,  opposite  the  viU 
lage,  is  a  little  harbor,  partially  shel- 
tered by  two  or  three  small  islands. 
A  spur  of  Mount  Cnrniel,  steep  and 
partially  wooded,  runs  parallel  to  the 
const  line,  at  the  distance  of  about  n 
mile  and  a  half.  Between  its  base 
and  the  sandy  beach  is  a  rich  and 
beautiful  plain — this  is  possibly  the 
"border,"  ''coast,"  or  "region"  of 
Dor  (Josh.  xi.  2,  xii.  23 ;  IK.  iv.  II) 
referred  to  in  Scripture. 

*'  Gasara  is  another  place  frequent* 
ly  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, and  of  great  importance  in  the 
operations  of  both  parties.  Its  first 
introduction  is  ns  a  stronghold,  in 
which  Timothens  took  refuge  after 
his  defeat  by  Judas,  and  which  for 
four  days  resisted  the  efforts  of  the 
infuriated  Jews  (2  Mace.  x.  32-36). 
One  of  the  first  steps  of  Bacchides, 
after  getting  possession  of  Judsa,  was 
to  fortify  Bethsnra  and  Gazara  and 
the  citadel  (wcpa)  at  Jerusalem  (I 
Mace.  ix.  52) ;  and  the  same  names 
are  mentioned  when  Simon  in  his 
turn  recovered  the  country  (xiv.  7,  33^ 
34,  36,  XV.  28).  So  important  was 
it,  that  Simon  made  it  the  residence 
of  his  son  John  as  goneral-in-chief 
of  the  Jewish  army  (xiii.  53,  xvi.  1). 

There  is  evety  reason  to  believe 
that  Gazara  was  the  same  place  as  the 
more  ancient  Gbcsr  or  Gajebs.    The 
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ate  withheld  from  Syria.  Simon  refused,  but  offered  100 
talents  as  a  compensation  for  Joppa  and  Gazara ;  and  Antio- 
chus  oommenoed  the  last  war  which  the  Maccabees  had  to 
wage  with  Syria.  While  the  king  pursued  Tryphon,  who  had 
escaped  from  Dora,  his  general,  Cendebeus,  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  sea-coast,  took  up  his  post  at  Jamnia,  and 
harassed  the  Jews  with  constant  attacks.  Simon,  being  now 
too  old  to  take  the  field,  sent  his  two  eldest  sons,  Judas  and 
John,  with  20,000  men  and  some  horse,  who  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  vast  forces  of  Cendebeus.  After  this 
success,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  Simon  would  have 
died  in  a  peaceful  old  age ;  but  he  was  not  exempted  from 
the  violent  end  of  all  his  brothers.  On  a  progress  through 
the  country  with  his  sons  Judas  and  Mattathias,  he  arrived  at 
Jericho,  where  he  was  received  by  the  governor,  Ptolemy  the 
son  of  Abubus,  his  own  son-in-law,  and  a  man  of  great  wealth. 
In  pursuance  of  a  design  to  make  himself  master  of  Judsea, 
Ptolemy  caused  Simon  and  his  two  sons  to  be  slain  treacher- 
ously at  a  banquet.  John,  who  was  at  Gazara,  warned  in 
time,  slew  the  men  who  were  sent  to  kill  him  ^'  (b.c.  135). 

With  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  sons  of  Mattathias,  we 
lose  the  authentic  recor4jtf*Ehe  First  Book  of  Mcwcabees,  and 
Josephus  becomes  almost  our  only  guide.  Tif^  acts  of  John 
Hyrcanus  were  written  in  the  Chronicles  of  his  Priesthood^ 
a  work  older  than  the  Pirst  Book  of  Maccabees^* 

§  10.  John  Hyrcanus,  the  second  son  of  Simon,  under 
whom  he  had  been  commander  of  the  army,  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  priesthood  and  government,  which  he  held  for 
thirty  years  (b.c.  135-106).  He  at  once  went  from  Gazara  to 
Jerusalem ;  and  after  the  people  had  accepted  him  for  their 
leader,  he  marched  against  Jericho.  Ptolemy,  who  held  a 
strong  fort  near  the  city,  tried  to  deter  him  from  an  assault 
by  savage  cruelties  to  his  mother  and  brothers.  They  were 
scourged  upon  the  walls,  whence  Ptolemy  threatened  to  throw 
them  headlong ;  and  though  John's  mother  exhorted  him  to 
disregard  their  sufferings,  the  intended  effect  was  produced. 
John  retired ;  the  siege,  after  being  protracted  for  a  year,  was 

name  is  the  same  ns  that  ^rhich  the]  (I  Mocc.  iv.  15).  Gazara  also  is  con- 
LXX.  use  for  Geier  in  the  Old  Testa-  j  stantly  mentioned  in  connection  with 
ment;  and  more  than  this,  the  indi- |  the  sea-coast — Joppa  and  Jamnia  (xr. 
cations  of  the  position  of  both  are  1 28,  35,  iv.  15),  and  with  the  Fhilis- 
Tcry  mnch  in  accordance.  As  David  ,  tine  plain,  Azotus,  Adasa,  etc.  (iv.  15. 
smote  the  Philistines  from  Gibeon  to  '  vii.  45,  xiv.  34). 
Gczcr,  so  Jndns  defeats  Gorglas  at  I  "1  Mace.  xv.  ^^  1  Maoc.  xvi. 
Emmnn^,  and  pnrsacs  him  to  Grazara '     ^  1  Mace.  xv.  24. 

C 
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abandoned  ;  and  Ptolemy  fled  to  Philadelphia  beyond  the  Jor< 
dan,  after  which  wo  hear  of  him  no  more.  Mcanwhilo  the 
army  of  Antiochus  proved  tcK)  strong  for  John.  He  wa«  be- 
sieged in  Jerusalem,  and  was  compelled  by  famine  to  give  up 
the  city,  on  the  conditions  of  dismautling  the  fortificstions  and 
returning  to  a  tributary  state  (b.c.  13:i).  The  moderstioo  of 
Antiochus  on  this  occasion,  and  his  respect  for  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion, gained  him  the  surname  of  Eastbes  (the  Pioua).  Hyi- 
canus  was  treated  by  him  with  favoi',  and  attended  him  on  the 
expedition  which  the  king  made  against  Parthia  ostensibly  to 
release  his  imprisoned  brother  Demetrius  Nicator  (b.c-  128). 
The  death  of  Antiochus  in  this  campaign  gave  an  opportuni- 
ty for  recovering  the  independence  of  Juda;a,  whicli  was  never 
I  I     I  '  y  indeed  be- 

victim  of  firn^i  ^ly 
forth  aa  uirtmporthnt 
Jews  onc^  mr) 
deed,  l>n: 
their  ai 


(I'.c.  65),  the 

^^'hir-lory  is  hence- 

itricate  to  follow.     The  - 

L'st,  limited  in- 

tliu  humiliatioQ  of 

After  carrying  his 

he  took  two  cities, 

hatred  ri- 

rile  Idum leans 


arms^ 
Hyrcanus\ 
vals  '  '  ■ 

were  compelled  to  adopt  the  Jewish  religion,  and  to  receive 
circumcision  ;  and  the  conquest  was  so  complete  that  the  king- 
dom of  IdumEea  disappears  from  history :  and  yet  the  uncon- 
querable race  of  Edom  soon  proved  the  inheritance  of  its  fore- 
kitber's  blessing  by  giving  a  new  dynasty  to  Judn&.  In  Sa- 
maria, John  HyrcanuB  completed  his  triumph  by  destroying 
the  hated  schismatic  temple  on  Mount  Gierizim.  llie  sanctu- 
ary on  Mount  Zion  thus  regained  its  pre-eminence  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  the  Jews  once  more  imposed  upou  the  Samaritans 
the  sacre<l  law, "  that  Jemsaiera  is  the  place  where  men  ought 
to  worship."  The  reduction  of  Samana  was  effected  by  Aria- 
toliuliis  nud  AntigonuB,  the  sons  of  John  Hyrcanus,  in  the  26tli 
year  of  his  rule  (b.c.  109).  The  city  of  Samaria  was  utterly 
destroyed,  and  its  site  converted  into  pools  of  water  from  its 
own  abundant  springs.  Most  of  Galilee  submitted  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  high-priest,  who  again  renewed  the  alliance  of 
his  family  with  Rome.  Of  his  buildings  at  Jerusalem,  the 
most  important  was  the  Tbwer  of  Bang,  at  the  N.W.  comer 
of  the  enclosure  of  the  Temple.  It  was  afterward  the  Attto- 
nia  of  Herod. 

Thus  the  Holy  Land,  under  the  name  of  Judaea,  was  restored 
to  its  ancient  limits,  and  the  people  enjoyed  their  worship, 
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under  a  race  of  priest-princes,  who  held  their  authority  in  sub- 
missioD  to  the  divine  law.  But  no  human  affairs  ever  reached 
the  climax  of  prosperity  without  taking  the  downward  turn ; 
and  it  was  taken  with  frightful  rapidity  by  the  successors  of 
John  Hyrcanus,  who  displayed  a  personal  ambition  unknown 
to  the  pure  patriotism  of  the  Maccabees,  and  were  soon  en* 
gaged  in  fierce  contests  for  the  supreme  power.  Then  began 
those  family -murders,  which  form  the  most  horrid  feature  of 
Oriental  despotism,  and  which  reached  their  cUmax  under 
Herod.  One  chief  source  of  these  evils  was  the  rupture  of 
the  religious  unity  of  the  nation,  by  the  rise  of  the  opposing  ^ 
sects  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducebs,  which,  springing  ^^  C 
from  a  doubtful  origin,  and  from  causes  long  at  work,  had  be«  i  ^ 
come  estabhshed  during  the  government  of  John  Hyrcanus." 
Toward  the  end  of  his  reign,  Hyrcanus;  provoked  by  an  in- 
sult from  one  of  the  leadiiK^  Pharisees,  joined  the  party  of  the 
Sadducees,  a  step  whic&jlft  a  heritage  of  trouble  to  his  suc-^  ^^v 
cessors.  "The  cause  of  this  rupture,"  says  Dean  Milman,  " is 
singularly  characteristfc  "bf  Jewish  manners.    During  a  ban* 

^uet,  at  which  the  chiefs  ol  the  ruling  sect  were  present, 
[3nrcanus  demanded  tbeiriiudgmeht  on  his:  general  conduct 
and  administration  of  'inmre,  miich  he  pro^es^^^  have  reg- 
ulated by  the  great  principle  of  justice  (the  righteousness 
which  was  the  watch- word  of  the  Pharisees),  and  by  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  tenets  of  their  sect.  The  Pharisees,  with 
general  acclamation,  testified  their  approval  of  all  his  proceed- 
ings ;  one  voice  alone,  that  of  Eleazar,  interrupted  the  general 
harmony : — ^  If  you  are  a  just  man,  abandon  the  high-priest- 
hood, for  which  you  are  disqualified  by  the  illegitimacy  of 
your  birth.'  The  mother  of  Hyrcanus  had  formerly,  it  was 
said,  though,  according  to  Josephus,  falsely,  been  taken  cap- 
tive, and  thus  exposed  to  the  polluting  embraces  of  a  heathen 
master.  The  indignant  Hyrcanus  demanded  the  trial  of  Elea- 
zar for  defamation.  By  the  influence  of  the  Pharisees  he  was 
shielded,  and  escaped  with  scourging  and  imprisonment.  Hyr* 
canus,  enraged  at  this  unexpected  hostility,  listened  to  the  rep* 
resentations  of  Jonathan,  a  Sadducee,  who  accused  the  rival 
faction  of  a  conspiracy  to  overawe  the  sovereign  power;  and 
from  that  time  he  entirely  alienated  himself  from  the  Phari 
saic  councils." 

•  John  Hyrcanus  died  exactly  sixty  years,  or  the  space  of  tw^ 
complete  generations,  after  his  grandfather  Mattathias  (b.o 
106).     As  he  began  a  new  generation  of  the  Maccabsean  house) 

^  See  Appendix  to  Book  I.,  Sects  of  the  Jews. 
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80  was  he  the  first  who  escaped  the  violent  end  to  which  his 
father  and  uncles  had  succumbed.  His  death  marks  the  transit 
tion  from  the  theocratic  commonwealth,  under  the  Maccabsean 
readers,  to  the  Asmonsean  kingdom,  which  was  established  by 
his  son  Judas  or  Aristobulus,  whose  Greek  name  is  but  too 
significant  of  the  hellenizing  character  of  the  new  era. 

Tlie  only  two  of  the  first  generation  of  the  Maccabaean  fam- 
Oy,  who  did  not  obtain  to  the  leadership  of  their  countrymen 
like  their  brothers,  yet  shared  their  fate — Eleazar  by  a  noble 
act  of  self-devotion,  John,  apparently  the  eldest  brother,  by 
treachery.  The  sacrifice  of  the  family  was  complete;  and 
probably  history  offers  no  parallel  to  ^e  undaunted  courage 
with  which  such  a  band  dared  to  face  death,  one  by  one,  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  holy  cause.  The  result  was  worthy  of 
the  sacrifice.  The  Maccabees  inspired  a  subject-people  with 
independence ;  they  found  a  few  personal  followers,  and  they 
left  a  nation. 

J  §11.  The  great  outlines  of  the  Maccabaean  contest,  which 

X  are  somewhat  hidden  in  the  annals  thus  briefly  epitomized, 
admit  of  being  traced  with  fair  distinctness,  though  many 
points  must  always  remain  obscur^  from  our  ignorance  of  the 
numbers  and  distribution  of  the  Jelmh  population,  and  of  the 
general  condition  of  the  people  at  the  time.    The  disputed 

V  •  succession  to  the  Syrian  throne  (b.c.  163)  was  the  political 
turning-point  of  the  struggle,  which  may  thus  be  divided  into 
two  great  periods.  During  the  first  period  (b.c.  168-153) 
the  patriots  maintained  their  cause  with  varying  success 
against  the  whole  strength  of  Syria :  during  the  second  (b.c. 
153-139),  they  were  courted  by  rival  factions,  and  their  inde- 
pendence was  acknowledged  from  time  to  time,  though  pledges 
given  in  times  of  danger  were  often  bi*oken  when  the  danger 
was  over.  The  paramount  importance  of  Jerusalem  is  con- 
spicuous throughout  the  whole  war.  The  loss  of  the  Holy  City 
reduced  the  patriotic  party  at  once  to  the  condition  of  mere 
guemlla  bands,  issuing  from  "  the  mountains  "  or  "  the  wilder- 
ness,"  to  make  sudden  forays  on  the  neighboring  towns. 
This  was  the  first  aspect  of  the  war ; "  and  the  scene  of  the 
early  exploits  of  Judas  was  the  hill-country  to  the  N.E.  of  Je- 
rusalem, from  which  he  drove  the  invading  armies  at  the 
famous  battle-fields  of  Beth-horon  and  Emmaus  (Nicopolisy. 
The  occupation  of  Jerusalem  closed  the  first  act  of  the  war 
(b.c.  166) ;  and  after  this  Judas  made  rapid  attacks  on  every 
side — in  Idumsea,  Ammon,  Gilead,  Galilee — but  he  made  no 

**a  Mace.  viii.  1-7  :  comp.  1  Macc«  ii.  45. 
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permanent  settlement  in  the  countries  which  he  ravaged. 
Bethsura  was  fortified  as  a  defense  of  Jerusalem  on  the  south ; 
but  the  authority  of  Judas  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  though  the  influence 
of  his  name  extended  more  widely."  On  the  death  of  Judas, 
the  patriots  were  reduced  to  as  great  distress  as  at  their  first 
rising ;  and  as  Bacchides  held  the  keys  of  the  "  mountain  ol 
Ephraim,"  they  were  forced  to  find  a  refuge  in  the  lowlands 
near  Jericho,  and  after  some  slight  successes  Jonathan  was 
allowed  to  settle  at  Michmash  undisturbed,  though  the  whole 
country  remained  absolutely  under  the  sovereignty  of  Syria. 
So  far  it  seemed  that  little  had  been  gained,  when  the  contest 
between  Alexander  Balas  and  Demetrius  I.  opened  a  new  pe- 
riod (b.c.  153).  Jonathan  was  empowered  to  raise  troops; 
the  Jewish  hostages  were  restored ;  many  of  the  fortresses 
were  abandoned;  and  apparently  a  definite  district  was  as- 
signed to  the  government  of  the  high-priest.  The  former  un- 
fruitful conflicts  at  length  produced  their  full  harvest.  The 
defeat  at  Eleasa,  like  the  Swiss  St.  Jacob,  had  shown  the  worth 
of  men  who  couhl  face  all  odds,  and  no  price  seemed  too  great 
to  secure  their  aid.  When  the  Jewish  leaders  had  once  ob- 
tained legitimate  power,  they  proved  able  to  maintain  it, 
though  their  general  success  was  checkered  by  some  reverses. 
The  solid  power  of  the  national  party  was  seen  by  the  slight 
effect  which  was  produced  by  the  treacherous  murder  of  Jon- 
athan. Simon  was  able  at  once  to  occupy  his  place  and  carry 
out  his  plans.  The  Syrian  garrison  was  withdrawn  from  Je- 
rusalam ;  Joppa  was  occupied  as  a  sea-port ;  and  "  four  gov- 
ernments""— probably  the  central  parts  of  the  old  kingdom 
of  Judah,  with  three  districts  taken  from  Samaria" — were 
subjected  to  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  high-priest. 
.  The  war,  thus  brought  to  a  noble  issue,  if  less  famous,  is 
not  less  glorious  than  any  of  those  in  which  a  few  brave  men 
have  successfully  maintamed  the  cause  of  freedom  or  religion 
against  overpowering  might.  The  answer  of  Judas  to  those 
who  counseled  retreat  •"  was  as  true-hearted  as  that  of  Leon- 
idas;  and  the  exploits  of  his  followers  will  bear  favorable 
comparison  with  those  of  the  Swiss,  or  the  Dutch,  or  the 
Americans.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  parallels  in  Mao- 
cabsean  history  to  the  noblest  traits  of  patriots  and  martyrs  in 
other  countries ;  but  it  may  be  enough  here  to  claim  for  the 
t;ontest  the  attention  which  it  rarely  receives.     It  seems,  in- 

•^  1  Mncc.  vii.  50,  ij  yij  *loh6a.     *■  Haaapeq  vofiof,  1  Mncc.  xi.  67,  xiii.  SY. 
••  I  Mace.  X.  88,  89.  *»  1  Mncc.  ix.  10. 
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deed,  as  if  the  indi£Ference  of  cla'Bsical  writers  were  perpetu* 
ated  in  our  own  days,  though  there  is  no  struggle — ^not  even 
the  wars  of  Joshua  or  David — which  is  more  profoundly  in- 
teresting to  the  Christian  student.  For  it  is  not  only  in 
their  victory  over  external  difficulties  that  the  heroism  of  the 
Maccabees  is  conspicuous:  their  real  success  was  as  mucn 
imperiled  by  internal  divisions  as  by  foreign  force.  They  had 
to  contend  on  the  one  hand  against  open  and  subtle  attempts 
to  introduce  Greek  customs,  and  on  the  other  against  an  ex- 
treme Pharisaic  party,  which  is  seen  from  time  to  time 
opposing  their  counsels."  And  it  was  from  Judas  and  those 
whom  he  inspired  that  the  old  faith  received  its  last  develop- 
ment and  final  impress  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 

For  that  view  of  the  Maccabsean  war,  which  regards  it  only 
as  a  civil  and  not  as  a  religious  conflict,  is  essentially  one- 
sided. If  there  were  no  other  evidence  than  the  book  of 
Daniel — whatever  opinion  be  held  as  to  the  date  of  it — that 
alone  would  show  how  deeply  the  noblest  hopes  of  the  theoc- 
racy were  centred  in  the  success  of  the  struggle.  When  the 
feelings  of  the  nation  were  thus  again  turned  with  fresh  pow- 
er to  their  ancient  faith,  we  might  expect  that  there  would  be 
a  new  creative  epoch  in  the  national  literature;  or,  if  the 
form  of  Hebrew  composition  was  already  fixed  by  sacred 
types,  a  prophet  or  psalmist  would  express  the  thoughts  of 
the  new  age  after  the  models  of  old  time..  Yet  in  part  at 
least  the  leaders  of  Maccabasan  times  felt  that  they  were  sep- 
arated by  a  real  chasm  from  the  times  of  the  kingdom  or  of  the 
exile.  If  they  looked  for  a  prophet  in  the  future,  they 
acknowledged  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  was  not  among 
them.  The  volume  of  the  prophetic  writings  was  completed, 
and,  as  far  as  appears,  no  one  ventured  to  imitate  its  contents^ 
But  the  Hagiographa,  though  they  were  already  long  fixed  as 
a  definite  collection,  were  not  equally  far  removed  from  imi- 
tation. The  apocalyptic  visions  of  Daniel  served  as  a  pattern 
for  the  visions  incorporated  in  the  book  of  Enoch ;  and  it  has 
been  commonly  supposed  that  the  Psalter  contains  composi* 
tioDs  of  the  Maccab»an  date.  This  supposition,  which  is  at 
variance  with  the  best  evidence  which  can  be  obtained  on  the 
history  of  the  Canon,  can  only  be  received  upon  the  clearest 
internal  proof;  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
hypothesis  is  not  as  much  at  variance  with  sound  interpreta- 
tion as  with  the  history  of  the  Canon." 

§  1 2.  The  history  of  the  Maccabees  does  not  contain  much 

•'  1  Mace.  vii.  12-18.    "  See  Old  Testament  History^  Appended tp  Book  V* 
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which  illustrates  in  detail  the  religious  or  social  progress  oi 
the  Jews.  It  is  obvious  that  the  period  must  not  only  have 
intensified  old  beliefs,  but  also  have  called  out  elements  which 
were  latent  in  them.  One  doctrine  at  least,  that  of  a  resur- 
rection, and  even  of  a  material  resuirection,*'  was  brought  out 
into  the  most  distinct  apprehension  by  suffering.  ^^It  is 
good  to  look  for  the  hope  from  God,  to  be  raised  up  again  by 
him,''  was  the  substance  of  the  martyr's  answer  to  his  judge; 
^'  as  for  thee,  thou  shalt  have  no  resurrection  to  Ufe."  ^  ^  Our 
brethren,"  says  another,  ^  have  f aUen,  having  endured  a  short 
pain  leading  to  everlasting  life,  being  under  the  covenant  of 
God«"  '*  x\nd  as  it  was  believed  that  an  interval  elapsed  be-^, 
/  /  tween  death  and  judgment,  the  dead  were  supposed  to  be  in  ( 
C"  >s|  some  measure  still  capaUe  of  profiting  by  the  intercession  of  1 
y  the  living.  Thus  much  is  certainly  expressed  in  the  famous 
passage,  2  Mace.  xiL  43-45,  though  the  secondary  notion  of  a 
purgatorial  state  is  in  n»  way  implied  in  it.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  not  very  clear  how  far  the  future  judgment  was 
supposed  to  extend.  If  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  hear 
then  in  another  life  had  formed  a  definite  article  of  belief,  it 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  put  forward  more  prominent- 
ly,** though  the  passages  in  question  may  be  understood  of 
sufferings  after  death,  and  not  only  of  earthly  sufferings ;  but 
for  the  apostate  Jews  there  was  a  certain  judgment  in  re- 
serve.*^ The  firm  faith  in  the  righteous  providence  of  God 
shown  in  the  chastening  of  his  people,  as  contrasted  with  his 
neglect  of  other  nations,  is  another  proof  of  the  widening 
view  of  the  spiritual  world,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
epoch.**  The  lessons  of  the  ci^tivity  were  reduced  to  mora] 
teaching ;  and  in  t^e  same  way  the  doctrine  of  the  ministry 
of  angels  assumed  an  importance  which  is  without  parallel 
except  in  patriarchal  times.  It  was  perhaps  from  this  cause 
also  that  the  Messianic  hope  was  limited  in  its  range.  The 
vivid  perception  of  spiritual  truths  hindered  the  spread  of  a 
hope  which  had  been  cherished  in  a  material  form;  and  a 
pause,  as  it  were,  was  made,  in  which  men  gained  new  points 
of  sight  from  which  to  contemplate  the  old  promises. 

The  various  glimpses  of  national  life  which  can  be  gained 
during  the  period,  show  on  the  whole  a  steady  adherence  to 
the  Mosaic  law.    Probably  the  law  was  never  more  rigor- 
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••  2  Mace.  xW.  46. 
••  dvaaraeiQ  ««c  ^o^,  2  Mace.  vii. 
14;  ooinp.  vi.  26,  xiv.  46. 
**  2  Mace.  vii.  86,  vvvav  itvpdov 


•*2  Mace.  vii.  17,  19,  36,  etc. 
•'  2  Mace.  vi.  2G. 
«•  2  Mace.  it.  16,  17,  v.  17-20,  vl 
12-16,  etc. 
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onsly  fulfilled.    The  importance  of  the  Antiochian  perseca- 

tion  in  fixing  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  deserves 

notice.     The  books  of  the  law  were  specially  sought  out  for 

destruction ;  *'  and  their  distinctive  value  was  in  consequence 

/proportionately  increased.     To  use  the  words  of  1  Macc^ 

/ "  the  holy  books  in  our  hands "  were  felt  to  make  all  other 

I  comfort  superfluous."     The  strict  observance  of  the  Sab- 

^^-^  tath"  and  of  the  Sabbatical  year,"  the  law  of  the  Nazarites," 

•and  the  exemptions  from  military  service,'*  the  solenm  prayer 

^    -and  fasting,"'  carry  us  back  to  early  times.     The  provision 

"'    •'for  the  maimed,  the  aged,  and  the  bereaved,'*  was  in  the  spirit 

^  ^  y  oi  the  law ;  and  the  new  feast  of  the  dedication  was  a  hom- 

vS'  V    age  to  the  old  rites,"  while  it  was  a  proof  of  independent  life. 

,  v>    ,?     The  interruption  of  the  succession  to  the  high-priesthood  was 

the  most  important  innovation  which  was  made,  and  one 

which  prepared  the  way  for  the  dissolution  of  the  state. 

After  various  arbitrary  changes,  the?  office  was  left  vacant  for 

seven  years  upon  the  death  of  Alcimus.     The  last  descendant 

of  Jozadak  (Onias),  in  whose  family  it  had  been  for  nearly 

four  centuries,  fled  to  Egypt,  and  established  a  schismatic 

worship ;  and  at  last,  when  the  support  of  the  Jews  became 

important,  the  Maccabsean  leader,  Jonathan,  of  the  family  of 

Joarib,  was  elected  to  the  dignity  by  the  nomination  of  the 

Syrian  king,'®  whose  will  was  confirmed,  as  it  appears,  by  the 

voice  of  the  people.'" 

Little  can  be  said  of  the  condition  of  literature  and  the  arts 
/;.  which  has  not  been  already  anticipated.  In  common  inter- 
course the  Jews  used  the  Aramaic  dialect  which  was  estal)- 
lished  after  the  return :  this  was  "  their  own  langns^e ;"  *^  but 
it  is  evident  from  the  narrative  quoted  that  they  understood 
Greek,  which  must  have  spread  widely  through  the  influence 
of  Syrian  officers.  There  is  not,  however,  the  slightest  evi- 
dence that  Greek  was  employed  in  Palestinian  literature  till  a 
much  later  date.  The  description  of  the  monument  which 
was  erected  by  Simon  at  Modin  in  memory  of  his  family,"  is 
the  only  record  of  the  architecture  of  the  time.  The  descrip- 
tion is  obscure,  but  in  some  features  the  struct.ure  appears  to 
have  presented  a  resemblance  to  the  tombs  of  Porsena  and 

•  1  Mace.  i.  56»  57,  iii.  48.  }  '•  1  Mace.  iii.  47;  2  Mace.  x.  25, 
•»  1  Mace.  xii.  9.  |  etc.  '*  2  Mace.  riii.  28,  80. 
» 1  Mace,  ii,  32;  2  Mace.  vi.  }1,       "  2  Mace.  i.  9.     "  1  Mace.  x.  20, 

viii.  26,  etc.  '*  Comp.  1  Mace.  x»f.  85. 

'  1  Mace,  vi,  53,  '•  2  Mncc.  Tii.  8,  21,  27.  xii.  87. 

'  1  Mace.  iii.  49.  "  I  Mncc.  xiii,  27-30,     A'utta,  ct& 

*  1  Mace,  iii,  66,  i  (B> 
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the  Curiatii/*  and  perhaps  to  one  still  fonnd  in  Idumssa.  An 
oblong  basement,  of  which  the  two  chief  faces  were  built  of 
polished  white  marble,*'  supported  "  seven  pyramids  in  a  line 
ranged  one  against  another,"  equal  in  number  to  the  members 
of  the  Maccabsean  family,  including  Simon  himself.  To  these 
he  added  other  works  of  art  {jirtxaviifiaTa)^  placing  round  (on 
the  two  chief  faces  ?)  great  columns  ( Josephus  adds,  each  of 
a  single  block),  bearing  "trophies  of  arms,  and  sculptured 
ships,  which  might  be  visible  from  the  sea  below."  The  lan- 
guage of  1  Mace,  and  Josephus  implies  that  these  columns 
were  placed  upon  the  basement,  otherwise  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  columns  rose  only  to  the  height  of  the  basement 
supporting  the  trophies  on  the  same  level  as  the  pyramids. 
So  much  at  least  is  evident,  that  the  characteristics  of  this 
work — and  probably  of  later  Jewish  architecture  generally — 
bore  closer  affinity  to  the  styles  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece 
than  of  Egypt  or  tlie  East;  a  result  which  would  follow 
equaUy  from  the  Syrian  dominion  and  the  commerce  which 
Simon  opened  by  the  Mediterranean." 

The  only  recognized  relics  of  the  time  are  the  coins  which 
bear  the  name  of  "  Simon,"  or  "  Simon  Prince  {N'asi)  of 
Israel,"  in  Samaritan  letters.  The  privilege  of  a  national  coin- 
age was  granted  to  Simon  by  Antiochus  VII:  Sidetcs ;  **  and 
numerous  examples  occur  which  have  the  dates  of  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  the  liberation  of  Jerusalem 
(Israel,  Zion) ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  their 
genuineness,  that  in  the  first  year  the  name  Zion  does  not 
occur,  as  the  citadel  was  not  recovered  till  the  second  year  of 
Simon's  supremacy,  while  after  the  second  year  Zion  alone  is 
found."  The  privilege  was  first  definitely  accorded  in  b.c. 
140,  while  the  first  year  of  Simon  was  b.c.  143 ;  *^  but  this  dis- 
crepancy causes  little  difficulty,  as  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
concession  of  Antiochus  was  made  in  favor  of  a  practice  already 
existing.  No  date  is  given  later  than  the  fourth  year,  but 
coins  of  Simon  occur  without  a  date,  which  may  belong  to  the 
last  four  years  of  his  life.  The  emblems  which  the  coins  bear 
have  generally  a  connection  with  Jewish  history — a  vine-leaf, 
a  cluster  of  grapes,  a  vase  (of  manna?),  a  trifid  flowering  rod, 
a  palm-branch  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  laurel,  a  lyre,"  a 
bundle  of  branches  svmbolic  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  The 
coins  issued  in  the  last  war  of  independence  by  Barcochba 


"  Plin.  H,  N.  xxxvi.  13. 
"^  Joseph.  Ant,  xiii.  6,  §  5. 
*•  I  Mace,  xiv,  5. 

C2 


^*  1  Mace.  XV.  6,  Kofifia  "iStov  vofi" 

*  Bayer,  de  Nummis,  171. 

•'  1  Mace.  xiii.  42.      «  lb.  xiii.  61. 
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repeat  many  of  these  emblema,  and  there  b  conBiderable  diffi- 
uulty  in  diBtinguishiDg  the  two  Beries.  The  authenticity  of 
all  the  Maccabfean  coins  was  impugnoii  by  Tychseu,"  but  on 
insufficient  grounds.  He  was  answered  by  Bayer,  whose  ad- 
mirable essays  "  give  the  most  complete  account  of  the  coins, 
though  ho  reckons  some  apparently  later  types  as  Maccabtean. 
Eckhei"  has  given  a  good  account  of  the  controversy,  and  an 
arxsurate  description  of  the  chief  types  of  the  coins." 

The  authorities  for  the  ila^Msab^can  history  have  been  given 
already.  Of  modem  works,  that  of  Ewald  is  by  far  the  best. 
Uerzfeld  has  coUcct«d  a  mass  of  detuls,  chiefly  from  late 
sources, which  are  interesting  and  sometimes  valuable;  bat 
the  student  of  the  period  can  not  but  feel  how  difficult  it  is  to 
realize  it  as  a  whole.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  instinct  was 
true  which  named  it  from  one  chief  hero.  In  this  last  stage 
of  the  history  of  Israel,  as  in  the  first,  all  life  came  from  tho 
leader ;  and  it  is  the  greatest  glory  of  the  Maccabees  that,  while 
they  found  at  first  all  turn  upon  their  personal  fortunes,  they 
left  3  nation  strong  enough  to  preserve  an  independent  faith 
till  the  typical  kingdom  gave  place  to  a  universal  Church." 

"  Dit  UnSditlitit  d.  Jud  HHiiztn'  " Iteapccling  ihe  valao  of  IheM 
.  .  .  btmieien  .  .  .  O.  G.  T/cbscn,  coin-),  sec  tlie  Tables  appeoded  to 
1779.  ■  the  Olil  Testament  History. 

"  De  Nammit  Htbr,  Samaritams,  \  "On  the  "flooka  of  ihe  Macca- 
V»l.  Ed.  1781 ;   Vindiaa  .  .  .  1790.  j  bees,"  see  Appendix  to  Book  I.,  Thb 

•'  Dodr.  Nornm.  vol.  iii.  p.  4Gfi,  ff.  |  Afoceipba. 
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(A.)  The  Abhovjejm  Familt< 

Chumon  C*  of  the  aont  of  Joarib,**  eomp^  1  Chron.  zxt7.  fX 
Jolianan  (*Iwdvi«iir). 

Simeon  (Zv/mmv,  Simoo.    Gomp.  2  Pet  i.  D. 
Mattathlas  (Sfattblas,  Joseph.  B.  J.  L  1,  9  8). 

I  


I  I 

Johanan  (Johannes)  Simon 

(Gaddia),  (Thaari), 

C*^  Joseph**  in  S  Miiec.  viiL  2S).  1 135  B.a 
tl6lB.a  I 


idi 


I 


Judas  Eleazar 

(MaccabsBUS),      (ATaran), 
tl6lB.a         tlfiSn^ 


Jonathan 
(Apphns)* 


ehter-l 


Judas,      Johannes  Uyrcanus  L,    Mattathiss,      Daughter— Ptotenuana, 
1 185  R a  1 106  B.a  1 135  B.a  (1  Maoc.  xri.  11, 12). 

I  


Salome,  =  Aristobalns  I. 
CAlexaadn),       1 1<)5  &o. 


Ani 


Antigonus, 
tl05B.o. 


Janneos  =  AleTandWk 
Alexander, 
t78  B.a 


Son. 


sJ. 


I 

Hyrcanns  n., 
t80B.a 


Aiistobnlns  U., 
t  49  B.O. 

I 


1 


Alexandra,  =  Alexander, 
1 28  B.a    I    1 40  &a 


Antigonos, 
t37B.a 


Mariamne,  ~  Herod  the  Great. 
t20B.a 


Aristobalns. 
t35B.a 


(B.)  MODIN  AND  THE  SEPUL- 
CHRE OF  THE  MACCABEES. 

This  place  is  not  mentioned  in 
either  Old  or  New  Testament,  thongh 
rendered  immortal  by  its  connec- 
tion with  the  histonr  of  the  Jews 
in  the  interval  between  the  two.  It 
was  the  native  city  of  the  Maccabsc- 
an  family  (1  Mace.  xiii.  25),  and  as 
a  necessary  consequence  contained 
their  ancestral  sepulchre  (ii.  70,  ix. 
19).  Mattathias  himself,  and  sub- 
sequently his  sons  Judas  and  Jona- 


than, were  buried  in  the  family 
tomb,  and  over  them  Simon  erected 
a  structure  which  is  minutely  de- 
scribed in  the  Book  of  Maccabees 
(xiii.  25-30),  and,  with  less  detail, 
by  Josephns  (Ani,  xiii.  6,  §  6).  (See 
below,') 

At  Modin  the  Maccabaean  armies 
encamped  on  the  eve  of  two  of  their 
most  memorable  victories — that  of 
Judas  over  Antiochus  Eupator  (2 
Mace.  xiii.  14),  and  that  of  Simon 
over  Cendebeus  (1  Mace.  xvi.  4) — 
the  last  battle  of  the  veteran  chief 
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before  his  asssassination.  The  odIj 
indication  of  the  position  of  the  place 
to  be  gathered  from  the  above  no- 
tices is  contained  in  the  last,  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  it  was  near 
*'  the  plain/'  t.  e.,  the  great  maritime 
lowland  of  Fhilistia  (ver.  5).  By 
Easebias  and  Jerome  it  is  specified 
as  nearDiospolis,  i.  e.,  Lydda ;  while 
the  Mishna  states  that  it  was  15 
(Roman)  miles  from  Jerusalem.  At 
the  same  time  the  description  of  the 
inonnment  seems  to  imply  (though 
for  this  see  below)  that  the  spot  was 
so  lofty  as  to  be  risible  from  the  sea, 
and  so  near  that  even  the  details  of 
the  sculpture  were  discernible  there- 
from. All  these  conditions,  except- 
inf;  the  last,  are  tolerably  fulfilled  in 
cither  of  the  two  sites  called  Latrun 
and  Kuhab,  The  former  of  these  is, 
by  the  shortest  ix>ad — that  through 
Wady  Ait — exactly  15  Roman  miles 
from  Jerusalem ;  it  is  about  8  En- 
glish miles  from  Lifdd,  15  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  9  or  10  from 
the  river  Rubin,  on  which  it  is 
probable  that  Cedron — the  position 
of  Cendebeus  in  Simon's  battle — 
stood.  Kubdb  is  a  couple  of  miles 
further  from  Jerusalem,  and  there- 
fore nearer  to  Lydd  and  to  the  sea, 
on  the  most  westerly  spur  of  the 
hills  of  Benjamin.  Both  are  lofty, 
and  both  apparently — Latrun  cer- 
tJiinly  —  command  n  yiew  of  the 
Mediterranean.  In  favor  of  Latrun 
are  the  extensive  ancient  remains 
with  which  the  top  of  the  hill  is  said 
to  be  covered  (Rob.  J5.  R,  iii.  151), 
though  of  their  age  and  particulars 
we  have  at  present  no  accurate  in- 
formation. Kubdb  appears  to  pos- 
sew  no  ruins,  but  on  the  other  hand 


its  name  may  retain  a  trace  of  the 
monument. 

The  mediievnl  and  modem  tradi- 
tion places  Modin  at  Soba,  an  emi- 
nence south  of  Kwiet  el-enab;  hut 
this  being  not  more  than  7  miles 
from  Jernsnlcm,  while  it  is  as  much 
as  25  from  Lydd  and  20  from  the 
sea,  and  also  far  removed  from  the 
plain  of  Fhilistia,  is  at  variance  with 
every  one  of  the  conditions  implied 
in  the  records. 

The  descriptions  of  the  tomb  by 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Maccabees 
and  Joseph  us,  who  had  both  appar- 
ently seen  it,  will  be  most  conven- 
iently compared  by  being  printed 
together. 


1  Mace  xiii.  27-8  K 
^*'  And  Blmon  made 
a  biilldiog  over  the 
sepulchre  of  his  fa- 
ther and  his  brethren, 
and  raised  It  aloft  to 
view  with  polished 
stone  behind  and  be- 
fore. And  he  set  up 
upon  it  seven  pyra- 
mids, one  against  an- 
otlier^  for  his  father 
and  his  motlier  and 
liis  four  brethren.  \ 
And  on  tlie^  l>c 
made  engines  of  war, 
and  set  i;reat  pillan 
round  about,  and  on 
the  pillars  he  mnde 
suites  of  nmior  for 
a  perpetual  memory ; 
and  by  the  suits  of 
armor  sliips  carved, 
so  tliat  tliey  might 
be  seen  by  all  that 
sail  on  the  sea.  This 
sepulchre  he  made  at  j 
Modiu,  and  it  standi! 
unto  this  day.**  i 


Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  0,  i  C. 

^'And  Simon  built 
a  very  l&n;^  mono- 
iiient  to  his  fattier 
and  his  brethren  of 
irhite  and  polished 
stone.  And  he  raised 
it  np  to  a  great  and 
oonspicuons  height, 
and  threw  doistem 
around,  ami  rpt  up 
pillars  of  a  hingl^ 
stone,  a  work  won- 
derful to  behold :  and 
near  to  these  he 
built  seven  pyramidn 
to  his  parents  and 
his  brotherx,  one  for 
each,  terrible  to  be- 
hold both  for  Hiz3 
and  beauty. 


And  tiieso  things 
preserved  wen  to  this 
day.'* 


Tlie  monuments  nre  said  by  Ease- 
bios  (Onom.)  to  hayo  been  still  showB 
when  he  wrote — a.d.  circa  320. 
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{  I.  Change  for  the  worse  in  JeivinU  liislory— Abibtobuuis  I.  nssumoi  ibe 
rojal  title — Caniiu3st  of  Irnnca — Deaths  of  Antigonos  nnd  Arimobulus. 
f  2.  Alkxahdisr  Jams«us— JoJasa  inrndcd  by  Ptolemy  taihjrns, 
and  reBCued  bj  Cleopntrn — Conqoeits  and  defeats  of  Atenander — His 
civil  war,  and  djing  rocoiiuilintion  niih  ibe  I'hariiets — Hunon  to  liii 
memory.  §  3.  Alkianuba,  witti  Hyrcanns  II.  ns  bigii-prieat — As- 
cendancy of  llie  Plinriiecii,  undermined  by  a  secret  opposition.  §4. 
Htscanos  II.  19  deposed  by  his  brother  Aristohnlns — Ucfeat  of  (he 
party  of  the  I'harisecH.  |  S.  AsigToBUi-cs  JI. — Rise  of  AKTiPATeB-. 
Hyrcanu?  flics  to  Aretns,  King  of  Arabia,  whn  besieges  Jcraialcm — 
The  pnachni  Innibs — The  prayer  of  Oniaa.  g  6.  Interveminn  of  Itumc 
— TliD  MithriJalic  War— Tigrancs  oxpclkd  from  Syria  by  LucuUus 
— Anlioclids  XIII.  deposed,  and  Syria  made  a  Jtoman  province — 
Vompcy  ta  arbiter  between  the  Jowisli  princes— Resisinnco  of  Aris. 
lobnlus— yl'ompCT  takes  Jemsalem,  prohnm  tha  Temple,  nnd  carries  olF 
Arislobniiu  to  ICom?.  §  7.  HrmcANOB  II.  restored  to  the  high-priest- 
hood—Rurolt  of  Alcximdcr  put  down  by  Gabinlus — New  Conslltulion 
— The  Hvn  Great  Sanhedrims — Escnjie  nnd  defent  of  Arisiobulus  nnd 
AntiRonus — New  revolt  nnd  defent  of  Alexander — CrnsRns  plunders 
thaTeropJe.  §8.  The  Great  Civil  War  of  Rome  — Deaths  of  Aristo- 
bulas  and  Alexander — Hyrcanns  clhnarch  and  Antipater  procurator  of 
Jadna — Family  of  Antipater — Herod  goiemor  of  Galilee — His  early 
boldness.  §  9.  Death  of  C»;anr — Jndfon  oppressed  by  Casiius — Mur- 
der of  Antipater  nnd  rcrengn  of  IlGrod— .Unsneces^ful  riBings  of  the 
stricter  Jews— Herod  marries  Mnriamno,  the  granddnnghter  of  Hjr- 
canus.  nnd  defeats  Anti^nus — Mark  Antony  makes  Henxl  nnil  Phns- 
ael  Cetrarchs  of  Palestine  —  Tim  Fanhion  Invaskin  —  FliRhl  of  Herod 
—Death  of  FliiuHel  and  mutilntion  of  Ilyrcnnas.  g  10.  Nominal  reign 
of  AirnaoiiDB — Herod  named  by  the  trianiYirs  Kinj:  of  Judxn^llis 
war  with  Antigonus — Capture  of  Jerusniera — Kxecnlion  of  Anligonus 
— End  of  mt:  Askonxan  DTNASTr. 

§  1.  No  successive  pages  of  history  present  a  more  painful 
contrast,  than  those  recording  the  liberation  of  Judteaby  the 
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Maccabees,  and  its  misgoverment  by  their  posterity.  In  the 
prosperous  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus,  we  see  the  seeds  of  that 
unholy  ambition  and  religious  discord,  which  broke  out  im- 
mediately upon  his  death.  Hyrcanus  had  left  the  civil  govern- 
ment by  wiU  to  his  wife ; — ^an  example,  among  many  soon  to 
be  met  with,  of  the  rise  of  those  female  influences  which 
have  always  played  an  important  part  in  eastern  despotisms ; 
— ^but  it  was  seized,  with  the  high-priesthood,  by  his  eldest 
son  Aristobulus,  who  imprisoned  his  mother  and  starved  her 
to  death.  Abistobulus  I.  (b.c.  106-105),  assumed  the  dia- 
dem^ and  the  title  of  king,  and  founded  the  Asnionsean 
monarchy,  which  lasted  just  70  years ;  but  the  whole  period 
was  one  of  internal  dissension,  and  for  nearly  its  latter  half 
the  interference  of  the  Romans  made  the  royalty  little  more 
than  nominal. 

The  brief  reign  of  Aristobulus  is  marked  by  one  important 
conquest,  and  a  series  of  domestic  tragedies.  He  subdued 
Itursea '  (afterward  called  Auranitis),  a  district  east  of  Jordan, 
at  the  foot  of  Antilibanus ;  and  the  inhabitants  submitted  to 
circumcision  under  the  threat  of  banishment.  A  dangerous 
illness  compelled  him  to  return,  leaving  behind  his  favorite 
brother  Antigonus ;  his  other  three  brothers  having  been 
shut  up  in  prison.  Antigonus  soon  completed  the  conquest, 
and  came  back  to  Jerusalem.  His  appearance  in  arms,  to 
pay  his  devotions  in  the  Temple,  was  used  by  the  queen 
Alexandra  and  the  women  of  the  court  to  rouse  his  brother's 
jealousy.  Aristobulus  summoned  him  to  come  unarmed  into 
his  presence,  and  stationed  soldiers  in  the  subterranean 
passage  from  the  Temple  to  the  tower  of  Baris  with  orders 
to  dispatch  him  if  he  appeared  in  arms.  Antigonus  was 
drawn  into  the  trap  by  treacherous  messengers,  who  told 
him  that  the  king  wished  to  see  his  splendid  armor.  The 
dying  king,  horror-stnick  at  the  crime,  vomited  blood ;  the 


'  This  word,  now  used  in  a  ragne 
poetical  sense,  had  a  specific  mean- 
ing among  the  nations  of  antiquity. 
The  diadem  was  a  fillet  of  silk,  two 
inches  broad,  bound  round  the  head 
and  tied  behind,  the  invention  of 
which  is  attributed  to  Liber  (Plin 


other  gems  (Gibbon,  i.  892;  Zccb. 
ix.  16),  and  enriched  with  gold  (Rev. 
ix.  7).    It  was  peculiarly  the  mark  of      | 
Oriental  sovereigns  (1  Mace.  xiii.  82,      I 
r6  Stdirffta  rqfc  'Acrcac),  and  hence  the      i 
deep  offense  caused  bj  the  attempt 
of  Cssar  to  substitute  it  for  the  laurel 


//.  iV.  viL  56,  57).     Its   color  xvas  '  crown  appropriated  to  Roman   cm- 
generally  \fhite  (Tac.   An.  vi.  37;!perors. 


Sil.  Ital.  xvi.  241);  sometimes,  how 
ever,  it  was  of  blue,  like  that  of  Da- 
rius, ccerulea  Jbucia  albo  distincfn  (Q. 
Curt.  iii.  8,  vi.  20 ;  Xcn.  Ci/r.  viii.  3, 
$  18) ;  and  it  was  sown  with  pearls  or 


'  It  derived  its  name  from  Jetiirf  n 
son  of  Ishmael,  who  gave  his  nnmo, 
like  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  to  the 
little  province  he  colonized  (Gen. 
XXV.  15, 16) 


i 
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slave  who  bore  away  the  basin  slipped  upon  the  spot  where 
Antigonus  had  been  killed,  and  the  blood  of  the  two  brothers 
was  mingled  upon  the  pavement — ^too  true  an  emblem  of  the 
later  history  of  the  Asmon£Bans.  The  king  compelled  his 
attendants  to  teli  him  the  canse  of  the  consternation  that  he 
saw  around  him,  and,  on  hearing  it,  expired  in  an  agony  of 
remorse.  He  was  doubly  obnoxious  as  a  Sadducee,  and  for 
his  leaning  to  the  Greek  party,  whenoe  he  obtained  the  epithet 
of  PhilheUen;  and  it  is  poissible  that  his  character  has  been 
darkened  by  party  hatred.  His  three  brothers  were  released 
from  prison  after  his  death. 

§  2.  Al^ander  Jankjeus  (b.c.  106-78),  the  eldest  surviv- 
ing brother  of  Aristobulus  I.,  secured  the  succession  to  the 
throne  and  priesthood  by  putting  his  next  brother  to  death, 
'  on  a  charge  of  aspiring  to  the  diadem.  The  intestine  commo- 
I  tions  both  of  Syria  and  Egypt  invited  him  to  reduce  the 
I  cities  of  Palestine  which  had  not  yet  submitted :  Ptolemais, 
I  Gaza,  Dora,  and  the  tower  of  Straton.  On  his  besieging 
Ptolemais,  the  people  asked  aid  from  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  who 
was  now  King  of  Cyprus^  having  been  driven  from  the  throne 
of  Egypt  by  his  .mother,  Cleopatra.  The  large  force  with 
which  Ptolemy  came  to  their  relief  excited  the  fears  of  the 
citizens,  and  they  refused  to  admit  him.  He  marched  into 
Jttds&a,  defeated  Alexander's  army  with  great  slaughter,  and 
ravaged  the  country  with  horrible  cruelties.  Judaaa  was 
rescued  by  an  army  which  Cleopatra  sent  to  its  aid  under 
two  Alexandrian  Jews,  Chelchias  and  Ananias;'  and  the 
queen,  resisting  the  advice  of  her  counselors  to  seize  the 
country,  was  content  with  the  capture  of  Ptolemais.  When 
the  foreign  armies  had  retired,  Alexander  took  Gadara,  east 
of  Jordan,  but  was  defeated  before  Amathus.  He  next  laid 
siege  to  Gaza,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle  took  and  utterly 
destroyed  the  city. 

Meanwhile  the  Jewish  factions  were  tending  rapidly  to 
civil  war.  The  Pharisees  incited  a  tumult  against  Alexander. 
As  he  was  officiating  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  people 

Eelted  him  with  citrons,  and  revived  the  insults  upon  his 
ither's  birth.  Alexander  called  in  his  guards,  and  6000  of 
the  people  were  killed.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
tumults,  the  court  of  the  priests  was  railed  off  from  the 
outer  court  of  the  temple,  and  Alexander  enrolled  a  body- 
guard of  Pisidian  and  CUician  mercenaries.     lie  then  resumed 

'  The  infloence  acquired  by  the  ccedcd  in  dissuading  Cleopatra  from 
Jews  in  Bgypt  is  farther  proved  by  seizing  Alexander  when  he  came  to 
the  eircnmstanoe,  that  Ananias  sac- '  offer  his  congratulations  atFtolemai& 
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his  projects  of  conquest,  and  subdued  Gilead  and  Moab. 
Three  years  later  he  had  advanced  against  Gaulonitis,  a 
district  in  the  north  of  Batanea,  when  he  was  defeated,  with 
the  total  loss  of  his  army,  by  the  Arabian  king,  Orodes. 

The  whole  Jewish  nation  now  rose  in  rebellion,  and  a  civil 
war  ensued  for  six  years.  Alexander's  mercenaries  at  iirst 
gave  him  the  upper  hand ;  but,  when  he  asked  the  people  on 
what  terms  they  w^ould  submit,  they  called  out  to  him  to  cut 
his  throat.  At  length,  by  the  aid  of  Demetrius  Eucflarus, 
one  of  the  rival  kings  of  Syria,  Alexander  was  defeated,  and 
his  mercenaries  cut  to  pieces,  he  himself  flying  to  the 
mountains.  By  an  unexplained  reaction  of  public  feeling,  he 
soon  recovered  all  he  had  lost ;  and,  having  finished  the  civil 
war  by  the  capture  of  Bethsura,  he  brought  his  prisoners  in 
triumph  to  Jerusalem.  Then  was  seen  the  incredible  specta- 
cle of  a  high-priest,  the  great-grandson  of  Simon  the  Macca- 
bee,  sitting  at  a  banquet  with  his  wives  and  concubines,  to 
gloat  his  eyes  upon  the  crucifixion  of  600  of  his  enemies  and 
the  massacre  of  their  wives  and  children.  The  nickname  of 
"  Thracian  "  expressed  the  impotence  of  public  indignation ; 
his  opponents  fled  the  country,  to  the  number  of  8000 ;  and 
the  remainder  of  his  reign  was  undisturbed  by  open  revolt. 

Alexander  spent  some  years  in  extending  his  dominions  to 
the  east  of  Jordan,  and  defending  them  against  the  Syrians 
and  Arabians.  He  died  of  an  ague  at  the  siege  of  Ragaba, 
after  advising  his  wife  to  convene  the  leaders  of  the  Pharisees, 
and,  having  placed  his  dead  body  at  their  disposal,  to  offer  to 
govern  by  their  counsels.  This  last  propitiation  of  his  in- 
veterate enemies  was  entirely  successful.  Alexander's  re- 
mains were  honored  with  a  splendid  funeral :  his  widow  suc- 
ceeded to  the  civil  government,  and  his  eldest  son,  Hyrcanus, 
to  the  high-priesthood.* 

§  3.  Alexandra  (b.c.  78-69)  gave  up  all  real  power  to 
the  Pharisees,  who  recalled  the  exiles  of  their  own  party,  and 
demanded  justice  on  those  who  had  advised  the  crucifixion 
of  the  800  rebels.  But  a  strong  opposition  was  organiased 
under  Aristobulus,  the  younger  son  of  Alexander,  secretly 
favored  by  his  mother.  She  sent  the  accused  persons  to  gar- 
rison some  of  the  frontier  towns,  and  dispatched  Aristobulus 
on  a  secret  expedition  against  Damascus,  in  which  his  success 
gained  him  the  favor  of  the  army. 

*  Amid  the  general  silence  of  the  '  nnd  naming  AlcxAndcr  (though  in- 
classical  aathors,  it  is  interesting  to  nccurately)  ns  "the  firtt  who,  instond 
find  Strabo  speaking  of  Jadiea  n»  of  a  priest,  afs^imed  the  ittnte  of  a 
now  "openly  governed  by  tyranny,"    king  "  (xvi.  p.  7G2). 
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§  4.  The  result  was  seen  when  Alexandra,  dying  at  the 
age  of  73,  was  succeeded  nominally  by  Hyrcanus  II.,  who 
already  held  the  hieh-priesthood  (b.c.  69).  Aristobulus  fled 
from  Jerusalem  beiore  his  mother  breathed  her  last;  and, 
collecting  an  army  from  the  garrisons,  he  defeated  the  forces 
of  the  Pharisees  at  Jericho,  and  advanced  upon  Jerusalem. 
Hyrcanus  took  refuge  in  the  tower  of  Baris,  which  he  sur- 
rendered after  a  short  siege,  yielding  the  civil  and  pontifical 
crowns  to  his  brother,  who  permitted  him  to  retire  into  prir 
vate  life. 

§  5.  Aristobulus  II.  (b.c,  6d-63)  had  scarcely  achieved 
his  victory  over  the  Pharisees,  when  a  new  enemy  arose  in 
the  person  of  Antipater,  whose  son  Herod  was  destined  to 
raise  a  new  throne  on  the  ruins  of  the  Asmonsean  dynasty. 
Antipater  was  by  birth  an  Idumsean  noble,  the  son  of  Anti- 
pas,  who  had  been  governor  of  Idumsea  under  Alexander 
Jannaaus.  Brought  up  at  the  royal  court,  he  embraced  Juda- 
ism, at  least  in  name,  and  became  the  boscmi  friend  of  Hyr- 
canus, whose  feeble  mind  he  now  easily  bent  to  his  own  am- 
bitions schemes.  Persuading  him  that  his  life  was  in  danger 
from  his  brother,  Antipater  induced  Hyrcamus  to  fly  to 
Aretas,  king  of  the  NabathaBansof  Arabia  Petrsea,  a  new  pow- 
er which  had  been  growing  up  around  the  rock-hewn  city  of 
Petra.*  They  soon  returned  with  an  army  of  50,000  men 
under  Aretas,  who  defeated  Aristobulus,  and  besieged  him  in 
the  Temple,  his  last  refuge.  The  passover  came  round,  and  the 
besieged  had  no  lambs  to  offer.  We  have  sewi  a  Syrian  king, 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  furnishing  victims  during  a  former  siege ; 
but  the  allies,  though  partisans  of  a  high-priest,  mocked  the 
besieged  by  promising  to  supply  them,  if  they  would  let 
doi«n  baskets  over  the  wallwiUi  the  price  of  the  victims,  and 
then,  taking  the  money,  they  left  the  baskets  to  be  drawn  up 
empty,  or  placed  in  them  swine  instead  of  the  lambs. 

Another  striking  incident  of  the  siege  relieves  the  monot- 
onous story  of  these  civil  discords.  Onias,  an  aged  man  in 
the  camp  of  Hyrcanus,  was  required  to  offer  his  prayers, 
which  had  proved  effectual  during  a  great  drought ;  and  he 
besought  God,  since  His  people  were  on  one  side  and  His 
priests  on  the  other,  not  to  hear  the  prayers  of  cither  for 
each  other^s  hurt.  For  this  impartial  patriotism  ho  was 
stoned  to  death. 

§  6.  Amid  such  scenes  it  was  time  for  the  appearance  of 
that  stern  arbiter — the  Iron  state  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  vis* 

*  Respecting  tho  origin  and  history  of  this  people,  see  the  Diet,  of  BiLie^ 
art.  NBjuioni. 
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ion — ^to  which  Providence  had  assigned  the  work  of  crushing 
the  effete  despotisms  of  Asia,  and  reducing  the  civilized  world 
under  one  government,  in  preparation  for  the  coming  of  the 
I  Christ.  Rome,  though  never  wanting  a  pretext  for  interier- 
/  ence  with  other  states,  might  plead  her  alliance  of  a  century 
old  with  the  Asmonsean  princes  as  making  her  intervention 
a  duty.  Her  supremacy  in  Western  Asia  had  long  been 
disputed  and  imperiled  by  Mithridates,'  w^hose  son-in-law, 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  had  seized  Syria  in  n.c.  83,  and 
remained  master  of  the  country,  till  LucuUus  defeated  Ti- 
granes, and  restored  the  last  of  the  Seleucidse,  Antiochus 
XIII.,  in  the  first  year  of  Aristobulus,  b.c.  C9.  Three  years 
later  the  conduct  of  the  JVIithridatic  war  was  committed  to 
the  famous  Pompey ;  and  while  he  defeated  Mithridates,  and 
plunged  in  pursuit  of  him  into  the  regions  south  of  Mount 
Caucasus,  his  lieutenant  Scaurus  was  sent  to  take  possession 
of  Damascus  and  settle  the  affairs  of  Syria.  After  deposing 
Antiochus  XIII.  and  conquering  Syria  for  Rome  (n.o.  66), 
Scaurus  received  at  Damascus  the  envoys  of  Hyrcanus  and 
Aiistobulus,  who  now  occupied  the  positions  in  which  we 
left  them  at  Jerusalem.  Both  offered  the  large  bribes  of  400 
talents,  and  Scaurus  decided  in  favor  of  Aristobulus,  who  was 
master  of  the  treasures  in  the  Temple  (b.c.  64). 

Aretas  retired  at  the  Roman's  command ;  and  Aristobulus, 
falling  on  his  rear,  gave  him  a  signal  defeat.  The  same  year, 
Pompey  himself,  having  reduced  Coelesyria,  appeared  at  Da- 
mascus to  receive  the  homage  and  presents  of  the  neighbor- 
ing kings.  Aristobulus  sent  him  a  golden  vine,  worth  600 
talents ;  but  Pompey  took  care  to  hold  the  balance  in  sus- 
pense between  the  prince  who  had  possession  of  Jerusalem 
and  his  feeble  rival.  He  returned  to  Syria,  and  came  again 
in  the  following  spring  to  Damascus,  to  hold  a  formal  court 
for  deciding,  not  only  between  the  two  brothers,  but  between 
them  and  the  Jewish  people,  who  now  ventured  to  complain 
of  the  hierarchical  kingdom  as  a  usurpation.  Hyrcanus  was 
represented  by  the  wily  Antipater,  who  had  taken  care  to  en- 
force his  argument  from  the  right  of  the  elder  brother  by 
bribing  more  than  a  thousand  of  the  most  distinguished  Jews 
to.  appear  before  the  tribunal  as  his  adherents.  In  contrast 
with  this  venerable  band,  there  appeared  on  the  part  of  Aris- 
tobulus "  a  troop  of  insolent  youths,  splendidly  arrayed  in 
purple,  with  flowing  hair  and  rich  ai-mor,  who  carried  them- 
selves as  if  they  were  the  true  nobles  of  the  land."  (Milman.) 


'  The  story  of  the  Mithiidatic  Wars  belongs  to  the  history  of  Romo> 
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The  orators  of  his  party  pleaded  that  the  imbecility  of  Hyr- 
oanns  rendered  him  unfit  to  govern.  The  Roman  behaved  to 
both  with  that  cold  and  ambignoas  reserve,  which  Cicero  has 
drawn  as  a  leading  trait  of  his  character,  and  while  studious- 
ly courteous  to  Aristobulus^  he  left  reason  to  suspect  that  his 
decision  would  be  in  favor  of  Hyrcanus,  whose  incapacity  was 
sure  to  give  a  pretext  for  converting  protection  into  conquest. 
From  some  such  fear,  or  from  the  consciousness  of  a  bad 
cause,  Aristobulus  no  sooner  saw  the  departure  of  Pompey  on 
an  expedition  to  secure  the  rock-hewn  city  of  Petra,  the  great 
trading  capital  of  the  Arabs,  than  he  began  to  prepare  for 
resistance.  The  rapid  return  of  Pompey  disconcerted  his 
plans;  and  Aristobulus,  unable  to  disobey  the  mandate  to 
come  forth  from  the  stronghold  of  Alexandrion,  was  com- 
pelled to  sign  orders  for  the  surrender  of  all  his  fortresses. 
The  restless  prince  still  tiied  the  last  resource  of  fleeing  to 
Jerusalem  and  attempting  to  defend  the  city.  The  Roman 
legions  advanced  along  the  high-road  from  the  East  through 
Jericho,  where  Pompey's  admiration  was  excited  by  the  palm- 
groves  that  gave  name  to  the  city,  and  the  odoriferous  shrubs 
which  yielded  its  far-famed  balsams.  Once  more  Aristobulus 
came  forward  to  offer  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem;  and  he 
was  detained  while  Pompey  sent  forward  his  legate,  Gabin- 
ius,  to  take  possession  of  the  city.  On  its  unexpected  resist^ 
ance,  Pompey  threw  Aristobulus  into  chains,  and  advanced 
with  his  whole  army.  He  was  admitted  by  the  party  of  Hyr* 
canus,  who  had  now  gained  the  upper  hand.  The  mends  of 
Aristobulus  shut  themselves  up  in  the  Temple,  which  held 
out  for  three  months,  and  was  at  last  taken  by  assault,  with 
the  slaughter  of  12,000  Jews.  The  priests,  who  were  en- 
gaged about  the  daily  sacrifices,  calmly  continued  their  serv- 
ice, and  many  of  them  were  slain  at  the  altar.  The  Temple 
was  profaned  by  the  entrance  of  the  Roman  general,  the  im- 
ages on  whose  standards  had  long  ago  been  indicated  by  Dan- 
iel's prophecy  of  "  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate" 
(b.c.  63) :  but,  as  on  former  occasions,  a  long  respite,  filled 
with  golden  opportunities,  followed  the  first  step  of  the 
threatened  judgment,  before  the  desolation  was  completed. 
Pompey  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies,  where  he  was  amazed 
to  find  no  statue  or  other  symbol  of  the  Deity.  He  left  the 
sacred  vessels  and  the  vast  treasures  untouched,^  and  ordered 

^  It  cxcitei  natoral  surprise  to  find  millions  sterling.  Tho  explanation 
tlie  Temple,  at  this  stage  of  Jewish  is  to  be  found  in  the  offerings  sent  by 
liiHtory,  still  in  possession  of  treasures  tho  pions  Jews  from  every  province 
«']jicb  have  been  computed  at  two '  of  the  Roman  empire,  of  which  wo- 
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the  Temple  to  be  purified.  He  conferred  the  high-priesthood 
and  principality  upon  Hyrcanus,  limiting  his  territory  to  Ju- 
daea Proper,  and  forbidding  him  to  assume  the  crown.  He 
imposed  a  tribute,  and  demolished  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
Aristobulus  was  carried  off,  with  his  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, to  grace  the  victor's  triumph  ;  but  Alexander,  the  elder 
son,  escaped  on  the  way;  and  Antigonus,  the  younger,  as 
well  as  Aristobulus  himself,  made  their  escape  from  Rome  at 
a  later  period.  Meanwhile,  the  Jews  regarded  Pompey's  sac- 
rilege as  the  fatal  turning-point  of  his  history ;  and  when  the 
civil  war  broke  out,  they  warmly  embraced  the  party  of  Caesar. 
§  7.  Hyrcaxus  II.  (B.C.  63-40)  was  restored  to  a  power 
which  was  merely  nominal;  for  Judaea  was  really  governed 
by  Antipater  in  complete  subservience  to  the  policy  of  Rome. 
In  fact,  Judaea  seems  to  have  been  annexed  by  Pompey  to 
the  newly-formed  province  of  Syria,  though  under  a  separate 
administration,  both  judicial  and  financial.  The  progress  of 
Alexander,  who  soon  appeared  at  the  head  of  10,000  foot 
and  1500  horse,  left  Hyrcanus  no  choice  but  Roman  pro- 
tection. Gabinius,  the  proconsul  of  Syria,  besieged  Alexan- 
der in  the  fortress  of  AJexandrion ;  but  the  interest  of  Alex- 
ander's mother  with  the  Romans  obtained  her  son  an  amnes- 
ty, on  condition  of  his  surrendering  that  and  his  other  for- 
tresses. The  celebrated  Mark  Antony  acted  in  this  cam- 
paign as  the  lieutenant  of  Gabinius.  Tlie  intervention  of  Ga- 
binms  led  to  a  new  settlement  of  the  civil  government.  He 
deprived  the  high-priest  of  the  supreme  power,  which  he  di- 
vided among  five  "  Great  Sanhedrims,"  seated  at  Jerusalem, 
Jericho,  Gadara,  Amanthus,  and  Sepphoris,  and  modeled  on 
the  Gir^t  SanhedrLiP.  of  VI  members,  which  had  administered 
justice  at  Jerusalem  from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.*  Thus 
the  desire  of  the  Jews  for  emancipation  from  the  temporal 
power  of  the  high-priest  was  gratified  at  the  expense  of  the 
loss  of  a  central  seat  of  government.  This  state  of  things 
lasted  till  the  restoration  of  Hyrcanus  to  the  principality  by 
Julius  Caesar,  b.c.  44. 

have  an  incidental  notice  in  Cicero's    assemblies  in  the  cities  of  Asia  Mi- 


praise  of  Flaccus  for  forbidding  the 
export  of  such  offerings  from  the  prov- 


nor;  the  astonishment  that  Pomper 
had  the  moderation,  for  whicli  Cicero 


ince  of  Asia.  **  This  very  remark-  is  perplexed  to  acconnt,  not  to  plun- 
able  passage,"  says  Dr.  Milman,  >  der  the  Temple,  and  was  unwilling 
"shows,  curiously  enough,  the  Jews  ;  to  expose  himself  to  the  reproaches 
as  already  exporters  of  gold,  though  of  a  people  so  likely  to  be  heard  as 
bnt  religious  oiFerings,  yet  affecting  '  the  Jews.** 

the  markets  of  the  world  ;  their  great  *^  See  Notes  and  Illualmtions  (A)^ 
Bumbers,  and  clamor  in  the  public  i  The  Sanhedrim. 


B.C.  48. 


Supremacy  of  Antipaier. 
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The  new  settlement  was  but  just  made,  when  Aristobulus, 
having  escaped  from  Rome  with  his  youngest  son  Antig- 
onus,  gathered  a  new  army,  and  again  occupied  Alexandri- 
on;  but  they  were  speedily  defeated  by  Gabinius,  and  sent 
back  to  Rome,  where  Aristobulus  remained  a  prisoner,  but  An- 
tigonus  was  again  released  through  his  mother's  intercession. 
When  Gabinius  marched  with  Mark  Antony  into  Egypt,  Al- 
exander seized  the  opportunity  for  another  revolt,  and  shut 
up  the  small  Roman  force,  who  had  been  left  behind,  in  Mount 
Gerizim  (b.c.  56).  At  the  head  of  80,000  men  he  met  Gabini- 
us after  his  return  from  Egypt,  but  was  utterly  defeated  near 
Mount  Tabor,  and  only  saved  his  life  by  flight. 

In  RC.  65  Crassus  received  Syria  as  his  share  in  the  parti- 
tion of  provinces  by  the  first  triumvirs.  In  the  following 
year  he  reached  Jerusalem  on  his  disastrous  expedition  against 
the  Parthians,  who  had  complete  power  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
and  had  begun  to  threaten  Syria.  The  high-priest  only  whet- 
ted his  insatiable  avarice  by  the  surrender  of  a  secret  treasure ; 
and  Crassus  pillaged  the  temple  of  all  the  wealth  which  was 
collected  by  the  annual  offerings  of  the  faithful  who  were  dis- 
persed over  the  world,  and  which  Pompey  had  spared.  His 
plunder  is  said  to  have  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  10,000 
talents,  or  more  than  two  millions  sterling ;  and  his  fatal  over- 
throw by  the  Parthians  was  viewed  by  the  Jews  as  the  punish- 
ment of  one  more  of  their  oppressors,  for  Gabinius  had  already 
been  driven  into  exile. 

§  8.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  CaBsar  freed  Aristo- 
bulus and  sent  him  to  Judsea,  but  he  was  murdered  on  the 
journey  by  the  partisans  of  Pompey,  and  his  son  Alexander 
was  executed  by  Scipio  at  Antioch.  Antigonus  alone  was 
left ;  and  his  claims  were  superseded  by  the  timely  aid  which 
Antipater  gave  Caesar  in  his  Egyptian  campaign  (b.c.  48). 
His  services  were  rewarded  by  the  restoration  of  his  puppet 
Hyrcanus  to  the  sovereignty,  with  the  title  of  Ethnarch,  and 
by  the  remission  of  tribute  in  the  Sabbatic  year.  Antipater 
was  made  the  Procurator  of  all  Judaea,  and  a  Roman  citizen ; 
and  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family  occupies  the  few  remain- 
ing years  of  the  Asmonaean  dynasty. 

Ajntipater  had  four  sons : — ^Phasael,  Herod,  Joseph,  and 
Pheroras,  and  a  daughter  named  Salome.*  He  made  Phasael 
governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  Herod,  who  was  only  fifteen  years 
old,  governor  of  Galilee.     Herod*"  soon  distinguished  him- 


'  See  the  Genealogical  Table  in  the 
NoUs  and  Ittustraiions  (BY 

*•  Properly   Herodes  (  HpwSfjg),  a 


Greek  name,  Hko  nearly  all  those  of 
the  leaders  at  this  period.  His  moth' 
er  WAS  Cypr&s,  an  Arabian  princess. 
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self  alike  by  energy  in  his  government  and  defiance  of  all  Jew^ 
ish  laws  and  powers.  He  put  down  the  banditti  by  a  severi- 
ty in  which  we  see  the  germs  of  his  later  cmelties.  His  exe- 
cution of  their  leader  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Sanhedrim^ 
who  cited  him  to  answer  before  them  for  hb  assumption  of 
the  power  of  life  and  death.  Confident  in  the  populai'ity 
his  success  had  earned,  and  bearing  a  menacing  letter  from 
Sextus  Ciesar,  the  governor  of  Syria,  Herod  appeared  before 
the  Sanhedrim  in  arms  and  royal  purple.  The  only  man  who 
dared  to  rebuke  his  presumption  and  to  warn  tho  court  against 
submission,  Sameas,  was  one  of  the  only  two  whose  lives  Her- 
od spared  when  the  warning  was  fulfilled.  Hyrcanus  adjourn- 
ed the  trial,  and  permitted  Herod  to  escape  to  Damascus  to 
Sextus  CsBsar,  who  made  him  governor  of  CcBlesyria.  It  re- 
quired all  the  influence  of  Antipater  to  dissuade  his  son  from 
marching  in  arms  upon  Jerusalem. 

§  9.  The  death  of  Julius  Caesar  (b.c.  44)  was  a  great  blow, 
not  only  to  the  party  of  Hyrcanus  and  the  family  of  Antipater, 
but  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  to  whom  he  had  granted  pro- 
tection in  their  rehgion."  Cassins  assumed  the  government 
of  Syria  with  the  intolerant  rapacity  of  a  proconsul  of  the  old 
school.  Judsea  was  assessed  at  700  talents,  half  to  be  raised 
by  Antipater  and  his  sons,  and  half  by  MaUchus,  ^  courtier  of 
Hyrcanus.  Malichus  being  unable  to  raise  his  portion,  would 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  resentment  of  Cassius,"  had  not 
Antipater  made  good  the  deficiency  from  the  treasures  of  Hyr- 
canus. Malichus  acquitted  the  obligation  by  poisoning  Antip- 
ater ;  but  Herod  not  long  afterward  procured  the  murder  of 
Malichus  in  the  presence  of  Hyrcanus,  who  was  forced  to  ap- 
prove the  deed  as  performed  by  the  authority  of  Cassius, 
whose  favor  Herod  had  completely  won. 

The  departure  of  Cassius  from  Syria  seemed  to  give  the 
stricter  Jews  the  opportunity  of  throwing  off  the  domination 
of  the  Herodians,  for  so  we  may  call  the  party  since  the  death 
of  Antipater.  But  Phasael  put  them  down  at  Jei*usalem,  and 
Antigonus  himself  was  repulsed  from  Galilee  by  Herod. 
Their  hopes  revived  with  the  battle  of  Phihppi  (b.c.*42)  ;  and 
Hyrcanus  placed  himself  at  their  head.    He  was  won  back, 


"  Josephns  {Ant.  xir.  10)  quotes 
edicts  of  Oeesnr  and  theSenate,  grant- 
ing to  Hyrcanus  tho  city  of  Joppa, 
and  to  the  people  the  enjoyment  of 
the  Sabbath  and  the  Sabbatic  year ; 
an  interesting  proof,  among  others, 
of  tho  adherence  of  the  later  Jews, 


amid  all  their  civil  dissensions,  to 
the  rites  which  had  l>ecn  neglected 
before  the  Captivity. 

"This  great  *' liberator"  of  his 
coantry  sold  tho  people  of  several  de- 
faulting villages  into  slavery. 


fl.C.  40-37.  Antigonus  the  last  Asmoncean, 
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however,  by  Herod,  who  offered  to  marry  his  granddaughter 
Mariamne/'  and  so  allied  himself  to  the  Asmonsean  family. 
Herod  also  defeated  Antigonus,  though  supported  by  the  Ro- 
man governor  of  Damascus ;  and  his  presents  and  flattery 
secured  the  favor  of  Mark  Aiitony,  to  whom  the  second  tri- 
umvirate had  given  the  dominion  of  the  East.  Antony  com- 
mitted the  two  governments  of  Palestine  to  Herod  and  his 
brother  Phasael,  under  the  title  of  tetrarchs,  and  issued  various 
decrees  in  favor  of  Hyrcanus  and  the  Jewish  nation  (b.c.  41). 

A  last  ray  of  hope  from  the  East  gilded  the  fall  of  the  As- 
monseans.  While  Antony  was  spending  his  time  in  dalliance 
with  Cleopatra,  Syria  revolted,  and  called  in  the  aid  of  the 
Parthians  under  Pacorus,  the  king's  son  (b.c.  40).  Antigo- 
nus, the  surviving  son  of  Aristobulus,  offered  the  Parthian 
general  1000  talents  and  500  women  of  the  noblest  families,  if 
he  would  restore  him  to  the  throne.  Supported  by  a  Parthian 
force,  Antigonus  marched  upon  Jerusalem,  where  the  two  fac- 
tions came  to  open  war,  and  Hyrcanus  was  only  upheld  by 
Herod's  energy  and  severity.  At  length  Hyrcanus  and  Phas- 
a^l  were  induced,  against  the  advice  of  Herod,  to  submit  their 
cause  in  person  to  %arzaphemes,  the  Parthian  commander  in 
Syi-ia.  Herod  fled  to  Massada,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  west 
aide  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  he  placed  his  mother,  his  sister, 
and  his  betrothed  bride,  Mariamne,  under  the  care  of  his 
brother  Joseph  and  an  Idumaaan  force,  while  he  betook  him- 
self to  Rome.  Foiled  in  the  main  object  of  securing  Herod's 
person,  the  Parthian  general  threw  Hyrcanus  and  Phasael  into 
chains.  The  latter  committed  suicide  in  prison.  The  former 
was  mutilated  of  his  ears,  in  order  to  disqualify  him  from 
continuing  high-priest.  He  lived  for  some  years  longer,  and 
was  at  last  put  to  death  by  Herod  on  a  charge  of  treason. 

§  10.  Antigonus,  the  last  ruler  of  the  Asmonaean  house, 
held  a  nominal  sovereignty  for  three  years  (b.c.  40-37).  The 
Parthians  ravaged  the  country,  and  Herod  soon  returned  in  a 
new  character.  He  had  artfully  advocated  with  the  triumvirs 
the  claims  of  young  Aristobulus,  the  brother  of  Mariamne, 
who  was  the  grandson  both  of  Aristobulus  and  Hyrcanus." 


"She  was  the  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Aristobulus,  and  of 
Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  Hyrca- 
nus, and  so  the  last  representative 
(except  Antigonus  and  her  brother 
Aristobulus)  of  both  the  sun'iving 
branches  of  the  Asmonsean  house. 
By  the  marriage,  which  took  place 


in  B.C.  37,  the  same  year  in  which 
Antigonus  was  put  to  death,  Herod 
adopted  her  claims  ns  his  own. 

^*  His  father  was  Alexander,  the 
elder  son  of  Aristobulus,  and  his 
mother  was  Alexandra,  the  daughter 
of  Hyrcanus. 
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But  his  real  wishes  were  doubtless  well  known  to  his  former 
friend,  Antony ;  with  his  usual  address  ne  secured  the  favor 
of  Octavian ;  and  the  result  was  a  decree  of  the  Senate  appoint- 
ing him  king  of  Judsea. 

All  this  was  done  at  Rome  in  the  short  space  of  a  week^ 
and  Herod  landed  at  Ptolemais  after  an  absence  of  only  three 
months.  Antigonus  was  now  left  to  himself,  his  Parthian  allies 
having  retired  on  the  advance  of  Ventidius,  the  legate  of  Anto- 
ny. He  was  besieging  Massada,  which  Herod  speedily  relieved 
with  the  aid  of  a  Roman  force  under  Silo.  The  treachery  of 
this  general,  whose  object  was  to  make  all  the  gain  he  could 
of  both  parties,  compelled  Herod,  after  considerable  successes, 
to  retire  from  before  Jerusalem.  Fixing  his  head-quarters  in 
Samaria,  he  employed  his  energies  in  clearing  Galilee  of  rob- 
bers. The  next  year's  campaign  was  indecisive;  but,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Parthians  from  Syria,  Antony  placed  a 
sufficient  force  at  Herod's  disposal.  Having  gained  a  great 
battle  over  Pappus,  the  general  of  Antigonus,  Herod  formed 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  37 ;  while  he  sought 
to  recommend  himself  to  the  AsmonaBan  party  by  completing 
his  marriage  with  Mariamne.  The  siege  lasted  six  months ; 
the  sufferings  of  the  besieged  being  increased  by  the  scarcity 
of  a  Sabbatic  year.  The  city  was  at  length  taken  on  a  Sab- 
bath;** and  such  was  the  fury  of  the  Roman  soldiery  u^der 
Sosius,  that  Herod  had  to  entreat  that  he  might  not  be  left 
king  of  a  depopulated  capital.  Antigonus  was  sent  in  chains 
to  Antony,  who  put  him  to  death  at  Herod's  instigation.  The 
last  king  of  the  Maccabaean  line  was  the  first  sovereign  who 
ended  his  life  beneath  the  rods  and  axe  of  the  Roman  lictor ; 
and  the  Jewish  historian  so  far  sympathizes  with  Rome,  as  to 
forget  the  shame  of  his  nation  in  contempt  for  the  weakness 
of  its  last  native  ruler.  Thus  ended  the  Asmonaean  dynasty 
(b.c.  37),  in  the  130th  year  from  the  first  victories  of  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  and  the  70th  from  the  assumption  of  the  royal 
title  by  Aristobulus  T.  We  shall  soon  see  how  the  sole  re- 
maining scion  of  the  long  line  of  heroes,  priests,  and  princes, 
the  young  Aristobulus,  was  cut  off  by  Herod. 

»The  "Day  of  Saturn,"  Dion  Ciiss.  xlviii.  22, 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.)    THE  SANHEDRIM. 

The  word  Sanhedrim,  properly 
Sonhedrin,  is  formed  from  wvidpiov : 
the  attempts  of  the  Habbins  to  find 
a  Hebrew  etymology  for  it  are  idle. 

The  Great  Sanhedrim^  as  it  is  call- 
ed in  the  Talmnd,  was  the  supreme 
council  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the 
time  of  Christ  and  earlier.  In  the 
/  Mishna  it  is  also  styled  house  of  judg- 
ment. 

The  origin  of  this  assembly  is 
traced  in  the  Mishna  to  the  seventy 
elders  whom  Moses  was  directed  to 
associate  with  him  in  the  goyemment 
of  the  Israelites  (Nam.  xi.  16,  17). 
This  body  continaed  to  exist,  ac- 
cording to  the  Kabbinical  accoants, 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Jewish 
commonwealth.  Bat  it  is  now  gen- 
erally admitted  that  the  tribanal  es- 
tablished by  Moses  was  probably 
temporary,  and  did  not  continne  to 
exist  after  the  Israelites  had  entered 
Palestine. 

In  the  lack  of  definite  historical 
information  as  to  the  establishment 
of  tho  Sanhedrim,  it  can  only  be  said 
in  general  that  the  Greek  etjnnology 
of  the  name  seems  to  point  to  a  pe- 
riod subsequent  to  the  Macedonian 
supremacy  in  Palestine.  The  fact 
that  Herod,  when  procurator  of  Gal- 
iloe,  was  summoned  before  the  San- 
hedrim (b.  c.  47),  on  the  ground 
that  in  putting  men  to  death  he  had 
usurped  the  authority  of  the  body 
(Joseph.  Ant,  xiv.  9,  §  4),  shows  that 
it  then  possessed  much  power  and 
was  not  of  yery  recent  origin.     If 


the  ytpovoia  rSnf  *lov3aiwVf  in  2  Mace 
i.  10,  ir.  44,  xi.  27,  designates  the 
Sanhedrim — as  it  probably  does — this 
is  the  earliest  historical  trace  of  its 
existence. 

In  the  silence  of  Fhilo,  Josephus, 
and  tho  Mishna  respecting  the  contti" 
tution  of  the  Sanhedrim,  we  are 
obliged  to  depend  upon  the  few  in* 
cidental  notices  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. From  these  we  gather  that 
it  consisted  of  dpxupiis^  c/iie/priests, 
or  the  beads  of  the  twenty-  four  class' 
es  into  which  tho  priests  were  di- 
vided (including,  probably,  those  who 
had  been  high-priests),  trptofivrtpoi, 
elders,  men  of  age  and  experience,  and 
ypafiftartlSf  scribes,  lawyers,  or  thoso 
learned  in  the  Jewish  law  (Matt. 
XX.  57,  59 ;  Mark  xv.  1 ;  Luke  xxii. 
66;  Actsv.  21). 

The  number  of  members  is  usual- 
ly given  as  71,  though  other  author- 
ities make  them  70,  and  others  72. 
The  president  of  this  body  was  ' 
styled  Nasi,  and  was  chosen  on  ac- 
count of  his  eminence  in  worth  and 
wisdom.  Often,  if  not  generally, 
this  pre-eminence  was  accorded  to 
the  high-priest.  That  the  high-priest 
presided  at  the  condemnation  of  Je- 
sus (Matt.  xxvi.  62)  is  plain  from  the 
narrative.  The  vice-president,  call- 
ed in  the  Talmud  ^^A«r  of  the  houae 
of  judgment,  sat  at  tho  right  hand  of 
the  president.  While  in  session  the 
Sanhedrim  sat  in  the  form  of  a  half- 
circle.  In  Matt.  xxvi.  58,  Mark  xiv. 
54,  a/.,  the  lictors  or  attendants  of 
the  Sanhedrim  are  referred  to  under 
the  name  of  vr^/viroi. 
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The  place  in  which  the  sessions  of 
the  Sanhedrim  \vero  ordinarily  held 
was,  according  to  the  Talmud,  a  hall 
called  Gazzith,  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  in  the  south-east  corner 
of  one  of  the  courts  near  the  Temple 
bnilding.  In  special  exigencies,  how- 
ever, it  seems  to  hare  met  in  the  res* 
idence  of  the  high-priest  (Matt.  xxvi. 
8).  Forty  years  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerosalem,  and  consequently 
while  the  Saviour  was  teaching  in 
Palestine,  the  sessions  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim were  removed  from  the  hall 
Gazzith  to  a  somewhat  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  temple  bnilding,  al- 
though still  on  Mount  Moriah.  Aft- 
er several  other  changes,  its  seat  was 
finally  established  at  Tiberias. 

As  a  judicial  body  the  Sanhedrim 
constituted  a  supreme  court,  to  which 
belonged  in  the  first  instance  the  tri- 
al of  a  tribe  fallen  into  idolatry, 
false  prophets,  and  the  high-priest, 
as  well  as  the  other  priests.  As  an 
administrative  council,  it  determined 
other  important  matters.  Jesus  was 
arraigned  before  this  body  as  a  fiilse 
prophet  (John  xi.  47),  and  Peter, 
John,  Stephen,  and  Paul  aa  teachers 


of  error  and  deceivers  of  the  people. 
From  Acts  ix.  2,  it  appears  that  the 
Sanhedrim  exercised  a  degree  of  au- 
thority beyond  the  limits  of  Pales- 
tine. According  to  the  Jerusalem 
Gemara,  the  power  of  inflicting  capi- 
tal punishment  was  taken  away  from 
this  tribunal  forty  years  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  With  this 
agrees  the  answer  of  the  Jews  to  Pi- 
late (John  xix.  81),  *'  It  is  not  law- 
ful for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death." 
Beyond  the  arrest,  trial,  and  condem- 
nation of  one  convicted  of  violating 
the  ecclesiastical  law,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Sanhedrim  at  the  time  could 
not  be  extended ;  the  confirmation 
and  execution  of  the  sentence  in 
capita!  cases  belonged  to  the  Roman 
procurator.  The  stoning  of  Stephen 
(Acts  vii.  56  sqq.)  is  only  an  appar- 
ent exception,  for  it  was  either  a  tu- 
multuous procedure,  or,  if  done  by 
order  of  the  Sanhedrim,  was  an  ille- 
gal assumption  of  power,  as  Jose- 
phus  (i4R^  XX.  9,  1)  expressly  de- 
clares the  execution  of  the  Apostle 
James  during  the  absence  of  the  prc- 
corator  to  have  been. 


(    *• 


•        *• 
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already  seen  in  the  hierarchy  which  grew  up  after  the 
Return,  found  an  unexpected  embodiment  in  the  tyranny  of 
a  foreign  usurper.  Religion  was  adopted  as  a  policy ;  and 
the  hellenizing  designs'  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  were  carried 
out,  at  least  in  their  spirit,  by  men  who  professed  to  observe 
the  Law.  Side  by  side  with  the  spiritual  "  kingdom  of  God," 
proclaimed  by  John  the  Baptist,  and  founded  by  the  Lord,  a 
kingdom  of  the  world  was  established,  which  in  its  external 
splendor  recalled  the  traditional  magnificence  of  Solomon. 
The  simultaneous  realization  of  the  two  principles,  national 
and  spiritual,  which  had  long  variously  influenced  the  Jews 
in  the  establishment  of  a  dynasty  and  a  church,  is  a  fact  preg- 
nant with  instruction.  In  the  fullness  of  time  a  descendant  of 
Esau  established  a  false  counterpart  of  the  promised  glories  of 
Messiah. 

Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  ancestry  of  the  Herods ; 

I  but,  neglecting  the  exaggerated  statements  of  friends  and  ene* 

'  mies,'  it  seems  certain  that  they  were  of  Idumsean  descent,  a 

I  fact  which  is  indicated  by  the  forms  of  some  of  the  names 

'  which  were  retained  in  the  family.     But  though  aliens  by 

race,  the  Herods  were  Jews  in  faith.    The  Idumsans  had 

I  been  conquered   and  brought   over   to   Judaism    by   John 

'  Hyrcanus  (b.c.  130) ;  and  from  the  time  of  their  conversion 

they  remained  constant  to  their  new  religion,  looking  upon 

Jerusalem  as  their  mother  city,  and  claiming  for  themselves 

the  name  of  Jews.' 

The  general  policy  of  the  whole  Herodian  family,  though 
modified  by  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  successive 
rulers,  was  the  same.    It  centred  in  the  endeavor  to  found  a 

freat  and  independent  kingdom,  in  which  the  power   of 
udaism  should  subserve  the  consolidation  of  a  state.    The 
protection  of  Rome  was  in  the  first  instance  a  necessity ;  but 
« the  designs  of  Herod  I.  and  Agrippa  I.  point  to  an  independ- 


'  Tlie  Jewish  partisans  of  Herod 
(Nicolas  Damascenus,  ap.  Joseph. 
Ant,  xiv.  1,  S)  sought  to  raise  him  to 
the  dignity  of  a  descent  from  one  of 
the  noble  fiimiliea  which  returned 
from  Babylon ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  early  Christian  writers  repre- 


the  son  of  one  Herod,  a  slave  attached 
to  the  senrice  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Ascalon,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Idumsean  robbers,  and  kept  by  thcro, 
as  his  father  conld  not  pay  his  ransom. 
The  locality  (cf.  Philo,  Tjiff.  ad  Caiztnif 
§  30}  no  less  than  the  office  was  calcu- 


sented  bis  origin  as  utterly  mean  and  '  latcd  to  fix  a  heavy  reproach  npon 


servile.  Africanus  has  preserved  a 
tradition  (Routli,  Beli,  Sacr,  ii.  p. 
285),  on  the  authority  of  *'  the  natu- 
ral kinsmen  of  the  Saviour,"  which 
makes  Antipatcr  the  father  of  Herod, 


the  name  (cf.  Ronth,  ad  /oc.).  This 
story  is  repeated  with  great  inaccu- 
racy by  Epiphanius  (//ar.  xx.). 

*  Jbseph.  Ant.  xx.  7,  §  7 ;  -O.  •/.  i 
10,  §4,  iv.  4,  §4. 
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ent  Eastern  Empire  as  tlieir  end,  and  not  to  a  mere  subject 
monarchy.  Such  a  consummation  of  the  Jewish  hopes  seems 
to  have  found  some  measure  of  acceptance  at  first,  and  hence 
arose  the  party  of  the  Ilerodians ;*  and  by  a  natural  reaction 
the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Herods  opened  the  way  to  the 
destiniction  of  the  Jewish  nationality.  The  religion  which 
was  degraded  into  the  instrument  of  unscrupulous  ambition 
lost  its  power  to  quicken  a  united  people.  The  high-priests 
were  appointed  and  deposed  by  Herod  I.  and  his  successors 
with  such  a  reckless  disregard  for  the  character  of  their  office, 
that  the  office  itself  was  deprived  of  its  sacred  dignity.*  The 
nation  was  divided,  and  amid  the  conflicts  of  sects  a  univers- 
al faith  arose,  which  more  than  fulfilled  the  nobler  hopes  that 
found  no  satisfaction  in  the  treacherous  grandeur  of  a  court. 
Herod  the  Great*  (b.c.  37-4)  was  now  established  on 
the  throne  of  Judaea,  and  founded  a  dynasty  of  princes  who 
ruled  in  different  parts  of  Palestine  under  various  titles ;  but 
among  whom  he  himself  was  the  last,  as  he  was  the  first,  inde- 
pendent sovereign  of  the  whole  country.  For  he  may  be 
termed  independent  in  reference  to  the  exercise  of  his  power, 
though  its  origin  and  tenure  rested  on  the  will  of  his  Roman 
masters.  By  birth  an  Idumaean,  by  policy  and  predilection 
an  adherent  and  imitator  of  Rome,  be  seemed  to  many  of  his 
subjects  little  better  than  a  heathen  conqueror ;  and  his  cruel- 
ties to  the  Asmonacan  house,  which  was  still  held  in  reverence, 
roused  a  deep  sense  of  indignation.  He  signalized  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  throne  by  offerings  to  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and 
surrounded  his  person  with  foreign  mercenaries,  some  of 
whom  had  been  formerly  in  the  service  of  Cleopatra.  His 
coins,  and  those  of  his  successors,  bore  only  Greek  legends, 
and  he  introduced  heathen  games  within  the  walls  of  Jei*usa- 
lem.  He  resolved  at  once  to  show  the  malcontents  that  they 
had  a  master.  Massacre  and  confiscation  w^ere  dealt  out  to 
the  Asmonajan  party.  Forty-five  of  the  chief  adherents  of 
Antigonus  were  put  to  death,  with  the  whole  Sanhedrim, 
except  the  rabbis  Sameas  and  Pollio,"  who  had  counseled  the 
surrender  of  Jerusalem  during  the  siege.  Their  '^spoils 
enabled  Herod  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  his  patron  Antony. 
The  whole  period  of  Herod's  reign  was,  in  many  respects,  a 

'  Notes  and  Illustrations  (A).  but  this  is  a  titlc^f  royalty,  not  ihe 


^  See  Acts  xxiii.  2  fol. 


appellation  of  the  man. 


^  Ewald  observes  that  Herod  is  not ,  •  The  Jt^i»h  names  of  these  iw« 
called  the  Great  in  any  contemporary '  great  rah^  w&Cfi  Shemaiah  and  Ab* 
document.  There  are  inscriptions  ■  taleon.  They  were  the  sons  of  prott 
which  stylo  him  *'  the  Great  King/'  elytea. 
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repetition  of  that  of  the  Maccabees  and  Antiochns  Epiphanes. 
True,  Herod  was  more  politic  and  more  pradent,  and  also 
probably  had  more  sympathy  with  the  Jewish  character,  than 
Antiochus.    But  the  spirit  of  stem  resistance  to  innovation 
and  of  devotion  to  the  law  of  Jehovah  burned  no  less  fiercely 
in  the  breasts  of  the  people  than  it  had  done  before ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  remark  how  every  attempt  on  Herod's  part  to 
introduce  foreign  customs  was  met  by  outbreaks,  and  how 
futile  were  all  the  benefits  which  he  conferred  both  on  the 
temporal  »id  ecclesiastical  welfare  of  the  people  when  these 
obnoxious  intrusions  were  in  question.     Whatever  his  ulti< 
mate  designs  might  be,  he  was  not  yet  prepared  to  annul  the        ,; 
great  institutions  of  religion;  nor,  as  a  stranger  of  the  hated       \ 
race  of  Esau,  did  he  venture  to  assume  the  robes  of  Aaron,      ^r  ^  . 
He  brought  an  obscure  priest  from  Babylon,  named  Ananel,  7 

to  fill  the  office  of  high-priest,  which  had  been  vacant  since  ^  -. ' 
the  mutilation  of  Hyrcanus.  But  this  insult  to  the  surviving  / 
members  of  the  Asmomean  house  found  an  aUe  and  unscrupu-  ^ 
lous  opponents  This  was  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  Hyr- 
canus,  widow  of  Alexander  the  elder  son  of  Arlstobulus,  and 
mother  of  Herod's  wife  Mariamne,  and  of  young  Aristobulus, 
whose  claims  we  have  seen  Herod  himself  affecting  to  sup- 
port at  Rome.  Her  adroit  appeals  to  Cleopatra,  and  her 
nnscrupulous  intrigues  to  win  over  Antony,  alarmed  Herod, 
who,  always  ready  to  trim  his  policy  by  necessity,  conferred 
the  high-priesthood  on  Aristobulus.  But  the  people's  ap* 
plause,  when  they  saw  the  graceful  youth  of  sixteen,  the  last 
scion  of  the  Maccabees,  perform  his  office  with  a  dignity  be- 
coming his  descent,  sealed  l^e  doom  which  had  doubtless  al- 
ready been  resolved  on.  At  a  feast  given  by  Alexandra  to 
Herod  near  Jericho,  Aristobulus  was  drowned  while  bathing 
in  a  tank,  as  if  accidentally,  by  the  rough  play  of  his  comrades, 
who  were  instigated  by  Herod.  Ananel  was  then  reappointed 
to  the  priesthood. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  king  honored  his  victim  with  a 
splendid  funeraL  Tlie  people  were  not  deceived  by  his  pre- 
tended grief;  and  Alexandra  again  appealed  to  Cleopatra. 
Herod  was  smnmoned  to  Antony  at  Laodicea.  He  resolved 
to  face  the  danger ;  but,  the  husband's  jealousy  being  perhaps 
mixed  with  the  desire  for  a  sweet  revenge  on  Alexandra  in  the 
death  of  her  remaining  child,  he  left  orders  with  his  brother 
Joseph  to  dispatch  Mariamne  on  the  first  news  of  his  own 
death.  Herod's  gifts  and  pei*sonal  infiuence  with  Antony 
triumphed  even  over  the  enmity  of  Cleopatra ;  but  the  visit 
had  fatal  consequences*     Herod  returned,  with  CoBlesyria 
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added  to  his  dominions,  to  have  his  mind  poisoned  against 
his  wife  by  the  jealousy  of  his  sister  Salome.  His  fondness 
for  Mariamne,  however,  prevailed  over  suspicion,  till  her  own 
remonstrance  with  him  for  the  cruel  sentence,  which  Joseph 
had  betrayed  to  her,  seemed  to  prove  the  familiarity  alleged  by 
Salome.  But  her  charms  had  not  yet  lost  their  power,  and  his 
rage  was  satiated  by  the  execution  of  Joseph  and  the  impris- 
onment of  Alexandra.  A  new  danger  followed,  in  the  shape 
of  a  visit  of  Cleopatra  to  Jerusalem,  on  her  return  with  Antony 
from  his  Parthian  expedition;  but  Herod,  after  saving  his 
kingdom  from  her  cupidity,  had  the  rarer  skill  to  preserve 
himself  from  her  fascinations.  He  is  even  said  to  have  con- 
templated her  murder,  as  the  best  service  he  could  do  at  once 
to  Antony  and  himself,  and  to  have  afterward  taken  credit 
with  Augustus  for  such  a  proof  of  friendship  to  his  patrcm. 

In  the  spring  of  31,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  Judsaa 
was  visited  by  an  earthquake,  the  effects  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  indeed  tremendous:  10,000,^  or,  according  to 
another  account,*  20,000  persons  were  killed  by  the  fall  of 
buildings,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  cattle.  The  panic  at 
Jerusalem  was  very  severe ;  but  it  was  calmed  by  the  argu- 
ments of  Herod,  then  departing  to  a  campaign  on  the  east 
of  Jordan  for  the  interests  of  Cleopatra,  against  MalchuSy 
king  of  Arabia.  This  campaign,  in  which  Herod  won  a  dear- 
bought  victory,  kept  him,  whether  by  good  fortune  or  design, 
from  following  Antony  to  Actium.  Ho  went  to  meet  the 
conqueror  at  Rhodes,  having  first  put  an  end  to  all  rivalry 
from  the  Asmonsean  house  by  the  execution  of  the  aged  Hyr- 
canus  on  a  charge  of  treason  (b.c.  30).  He  intrusted  the 
government  to  his  brother  Pheroras,  and  provided  for  the 
safety  of  his  family  in  the  fortress  of  Mai^ada.  Mariamne 
and  her  mother  were  placed  in  Alexandrion,  under  the  care 
of  his  steward  Joseph  and  an  Itnrsean  nam^  So(^mus,  with 
the  same  secret  instructions  as  before.  Herod  had  not  mis- 
calculated his  personal  influence  over  the  young  Octavian. 
Instead  of  apologizing  for  his  faithful  adherence  to  Antony, 
he  urged  it  as  a  proof  of  the  constancy  which  the  conqueror 
might  expect.  He  returned  to  Jud»a,  invested  anew  with  the 
diadem,  and  honored  with  marks  of  personal  favor.  He 
shortly  after  met  Octavian  on  his  way  to  Egypt  at  Ptolemais, 
and  secured  his  favor  by  a  magnificent  entertainment,  by 
providing  for  all  the  wants  of  the  Roman  army,  and  by  a 
present  of  800  talents. 

"  Ant,  XV.  5,  §  2,  •  R  ,L  i,  10.  $  3. 
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§  2.  When  the  tragedy  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  was  con- 
Bnmmated,  and  Egypt  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  Octavi- 
an  restored  to  Herod  those  parts  of  Palestine  which  Antony 
had  presented  to  Cleopatra,  as  well  as  the  fortresses  and 
maritime  towns,  which  had  long  been  the  objects  of  dispute, 
as  Oadara,  Samaria,  Joppa,  Gaza,  and  the  Tower  of  Straton, 
soon  to  become  the  princely  city  of  Csesarea.  Herod  was 
now  master  of  a  kingdom  which  included  all  the  land  origi- 
nally divided  among  the  twelve  tribes,  together  with  Idumtea. 
Exclusive  of  the  latter  country,  the  whole  was  divided  into 
four  districts,  a  clear  conception  of  which  is  needful  for  imder- 
Btanding  the  topography  of  our  Lord's  ministry : — i.  Jud^a  ; 
extending  from  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  the  southern  desert 
to  a  lino  drawn  from  Joppa,  not  far  different  fi*om  the  3  2d 
parallel  of  latitude,  ii.  Samaria;  whose  N.  boundary  ran 
along  the  hills  S.  of  the  plain  of  Esdra^lon,  meeting  the  sea  S. 
of  Dora.  iii.  Galilee,  Lower  and  Upper ;  extending  north- 
ward as  far  as  the  parallel  of  Mount  Herinon ;  but  shut  out 
from  the  sea  by  the  narrow  strip  of  Phoenice,  which  reached 
S.  of  Carmel  and  even  of  Dora.  iv.  Per^a,*  the  name  of 
the  whole  region  E.  of  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  as  far  S.  as 
the  Amon,  which  was  again  subdivided  into — (1)  Perma^  in 
the  narrower  sense,  between  the  Amon  and  the  Jabbok :  (2) 
Galaaditis,  the  old  land  of  Gilead,  partly  overlapping  the 
former :  (3)  BatannBa^  (4)  Gaulonitis,  and  {5)Ititr(jea  or  Au- 
ranitis,  embracing  together  the  ancient  country  of  JSaahan: 
(6)  TrachonitiSy  in  the  wild  rocky  desert  of  the  Ilauran.  (1) 
Aoilefie,  among  the  eastern  foot-hills  of  the  Antilibanus,  lay 
beyond  the  proper  limits  of  the  country.  Lastly,  (8)  Decap- 
olis,  a  name  at  first  given  to  Ten  Cities  in  the  north,  which 
were  rebuilt  and  endowed  with  certain  privileges  at  the  time 
of  the  first  Roman  occupation  (b.c.  65),  became  the  designa- 
tion of  a  large  district  on  both  sides  the  lake  of  Galilee. 

§  3.  This  fair  kingdom  had  been  won  (we  have  seen  in 
what  way)  by  a  man  of  ability,  magnificence,  and  taste ;  but 
utterly  regardless  of  his  people's  most  cherished  feelings,  and 
insensible  to  the  high  destiny  of  the  "Holy  Nation,'*  the 
"  peculiar  possession  of  Jehovah."  This  idea  has  been  for 
some  time  so  steadily  fading,  that  the  sacred  name  has  almost 
disappeared  from  our  pages;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the 
Idumsean  usurper  at  once  to  reunite  the  nation,  and  to  heathen* 


"  *II  Tfpaia  (sc.  x***P^\  '^'^  opjxt- 
site  country,  is  a  genernl  term  in 
Greek  geography  for  anv  land  on  the 

D  2  ' 


opposite  side  of  a  river«  strait,  etc.^ 
as  we  say  **  over  the  water," 
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ize  its  government,  and  so  to  prove  the  need,  while  smoothing 
the  way,  for  the  advent  of  the  Christ.  Meanwhile  Herod'6 
prosperity  was  poisoned  by  imparalleled  domestic  tragedies. 
Alexandra  and  Mariamne  had  again  won  from  Socmus  the 
secret  of  Herod's  fatal  orders,  and  this  time  the  wife's  indig- 
nation and  the  renewed  accusations  of  Salome  were  too  strong 
for  Herod's  fondness.  Convinced  at  length  that  guilty  love 
was  the  price  of  his  betrayed  secret,  Herod  doomed  Mari^ 
amne  to  death ;  and  her  last  moments  were  insulted  by  the 
reproaches  with  which  her  mother  purchased  a  brief  respite 
for  herself.  The  proud  and  beautirul  queen  died  with  the 
courage  of  innocence,  leaving  Herod  the  victim  of  a  remorse 
which  never  ceased.  In  its  first  transports  he  retired  into 
solitude,  and  fell  dangerously  ill.  Alexandra  now  thought  the 
time  was  come  to  consummate  her  intrigues  and  revenge ;  but 
her  plot  for  seizing  the  Tower  of  Baris  was  betrayed  to 
Herod,  and  she  was  led  to  the  fate  which  her  daughter  had  so 
lately  suffered.  Her  death  removed  Herod's  last  fears  from 
the  Asmonseans ;  but  his  illness  seems  to  have  given  the  last 
permanent  tinge  of  morose  cruelty  to  his  stem  temper. 
Among  many  distinguished  victims  to  the  charge  of  an  As- 
monsean  conspiracy  was  Costabaras,  an  Idumaean,  the  former 
husband  of  Salome,  who  had  divorced  him  in  direct  violation 
of  the  law. 

§  4.  Herod's  public  administration  was  directed  to  the  in- 
crease of  his  own  royal  state,  and  the  gratification  of  his  im- 
perial master.  But  he  probably  acted  also  from  the  more 
subtle  policy  of  "  counterbalancing  by  a  strong  Grecian  party 
the  turbulent  and  exclusive  spirit  of  the  Jews.''  The  Jews, 
who  had  so  nobly  resisted  the  attempt  to  persecute  them  into 
Hellenism,  were  now  invited  to  adopt  both  Greek  and  Roman 
customs.  The  holy  hill,  to  which  David  had  carried  up  the 
ark  of  God,  looked  down  upon  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre,  in 
which  Herod  held  games  in  honor  of  Augustus,  with  musical 
and  dramatic  contests,  horse  and  chariot  races,  and  the  bloody 
fights  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts,  while  Jewish  athletes 
took  part  in  gj^mnastic  contests.  The  sullen  submission  of  the 
people  was  only  overtaxed  by  the  sight  of  the  trophies  hung 
round  the  theatre ;  but  when  Herod  had  them  opened  to  shov 
that  they  contained  no  idols,  indignation  gave  way  to  ridicule. 
A  few,  however,  viewed  these  proceedings  with  far  sterner 
feelings.  Ten  zealots  bound  themselves  by  a  vow  to  kill 
Herod  in  the  theatre ;  but  they  were  discovered  and  put  to 
death,  enduring  the  most  cruel  torments  with  the  constancy 
of  the  Maccabflean  martvrs. 
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At  this  time  Herod  occupied  the.  old  palace  of  the  Asino- 
nsans,  which  crowned  the  eafitern  face  of  the  upper  city,  and 
stood  adjoining  the  Xystus  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  which 
formed  the  communication  between  tiie  south  part  of  the 
Temple  and  the  upper  city.'^  This  palace  was  not  yet  so 
magnificent  as  he  atterward  made  it,  but  it  was  already  most 
richly  furnished."  Herod  had  now  also  completed  the  im- 
provements of  the  Baris — the  fortress  built  by  John  Hyrcanus 
on  the  foundations  of  Simon  Maccabseus — ^which  he  had 
enlarged  and  strengthened  at  great  expense,  and  named  Anto- 
nia — after  his  friend  Mark  ^tony.''  This  celebrated  for- 
tress formed  an  intimate  part  of  the  Temple,  as  reconstructed 
by  Herod.  It  stood  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
l^mple,  and  was  inaccessible  on  all  sides  but  that.^'  He  pro- 
vided a  refuge,  in  case  of  need,  from  the  hostility  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  the  two  fortresses  of  Gaba  in  Galilee  and  Heshbon  in 
Persea.  A  similar  feeling  was  displayed  in  his  restoration  of 
Samaria,  which  he  called  Sebaste,*^  in  honor  of  Augustus,  and 
peopled  with  his  veteran  soldiers  mingled  with  descendants 
of  the  old  Samaritans.  But  his  greatest  undertaking  in  this 
sort  was  the  erection  of  a  new  maritime  city  on  the  site  of  the 
Tower  of  Straton.  An  exposed  anchorage  was  converted  into 
a  safe  harbor  by  a  mole  200  feet  wide,  constructed  of  im- 
mense stones  and  fortified  with  towers.  The  city,  magnifi- 
,  cently  built  in  the  GraBco-Roman  style  of  architecture,  rose  in 
the  lorm  of  an  amphitheatre  from  the  quays  that  lined  the 
harbor.  Among  its  public  buildings  were  a  theatre  and 
amphitheatre ;  and  in  its  cent/e  stood  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Augustus,  with  two  colossal  statues,  one  oi  Rome,  and  the 
other  of  the  Emperor,  in  whose  honor  the  city  was  called 
CifiSAREA.  That  all  might  be  in  keeping,  it  was  peopled  chief- 
ly by  Greeks.  Its  erection  occupied  twelve  years.  Designed 
probably  for  Herod's  new  capital,  whenever  he  might  feel  it 
safe  to  throw  off  the  last  shred  of  Judaism,  it  became  before 
long  the  seat  of  Roman  government.  Meanwhile  its  mari- 
time position  brought  Judaea  into  closer  contact  than  ever 
with  the  Roman  world.    Its   ruins,  which   still  bear  the 

'^  Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  8,  §  5 ;  comp.  <  had  been  at  lenst  seven  or  eight  yenn 
XX.  8,  §  II,  and  B.  J.  ii.  16,  §  8.      I  in  progress. 

"  Joseph.  Ant,  xv.  9,  §  2.  i      "  See  Notes  and lilustrations  (B). 

"  The  name  was  protiably  not  be-  ;     ^*  Xif^aoro^  was  the  Greek  transla- 
stowcd  later  than  B.C.  34  or  33 — the   tion  of  the  Latin  Augtuttu!,  and  was 
date  of  Herod's  closest  relations  with  |  nsed  throaghout  the  East  as  the  title 
Antony ;  and  we  may  therefore  infer  i  of  the  Emperor, 
that  toe  alterations   ta  the  fortress  i 
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imperial  name,  Kaisarieh^  have  no  other  inhabitantB  than 
wild  beasts,  serpents,  lizards,  and  scorpions.  Herod's  leaning 
to  the  religion  of  Rome  was  further  shown  by  his  erecting  a 
temple  of  white  marble,  dedicated  to  Aagastus,  at  the  chief 
source  of  the  Jordan,  which  had  already  acquired  the  heathen 
name  of  Panium  (the  Cave  of  Pan).  Around  this  temple 
his  son  Pbilip  afterward  built  the  dty  of  CcB9aTea -Philippic 
in  honor  of  Tiberius. 

Herod's  sons  by  Marianme,  Aristobnlus  and  Alexander,  were 
sent  to  be  educated  at  Rome ;  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of 
waiting  upon  Augustus,  whether  in  his  wars  or  his  peaceful 
progresses.  At  the  same  time  he  maintained  the  closest  friend- 
ship with  the  great  minister  Agrippa,  so  that  "  Csesar  was 
said  to  assign  Herod  the  next  place  in  his  favor  to  Agrippa ; 
Agrippa  to  esteem  Herod  higher  than  any  of  his  friends, 
except  Augustus."  This  intimacy  was  the  cause  of  the  in- 
troduction into  the  family  of  Herod's  son,  Aristobulns,  of 
the  name  of  Agrippa,  which  appears  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,^*  He  courted  the  people  of  Greece  by  magnificent 
donations  to  the  temple  at  Olympia,  and  was  made  perpetual 

? resident  of  the  Olympic  games — a  strange  mutation  for  both 
ews  and  Greeks,  that  a  half-heathen  king  of  Judaea  should 
be  the  recognized  head  of  the  Hellenic  race. 

Herod's  subjects  were  not  without  some  compensation  for 
all  these  insults  to  their  national  traditions.  True,  he  put 
down  every  show  of  opposition  with  relentless  severity.  His 
perpetual  fears  of  the  Pharisees  and  Essenes  prompted  him 
to  require  of  them  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and  he  knew  how  to 
revenge  himself  for  their  obstinate  refusal.  His  espionage 
was  always  vigilant,  and  many  murmurers  disappeared  for- 
ever in  the  prison  of  Hyrcania,  which  has  been  called  Herod's 
Bastile.  But  he  displayed  a  princely  liberality.  His  great 
works  enriched  the  industrious,  without  adding  to  the  bur- 
dens of  the  country;  and  the  taxes  were  diminished  by  a 
third. 

The  year  26 — the  next  after  the  attempt  on  Herod's  life  in 
the  theatre — was  one  of  great  misfortunes.  A  long  drought, 
followed  by  unproductive  seasons,  involved  Judaea  in  famine, 
and  its  usual  consequence,  a  dreadful  pestilence.  Herod  took 
a  noble  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  politic  course.  He  sent 
to  Egypt  for  com,  sacrificing  for  the  purchase  the  costly 
decorations  of  his  palace  and  his  silver  and  gold  plate.  He 
was  thus  able  to  make  regular  distributions  of  com  and  ^  ^^h< 

^  Soe  the  Gcnealogicnl  Tabic- 
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ing,  on  an  enormouB  scale,  for  the  present  necessities  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  to  supply  seed  for  the  next  year's  crop." 
The  result  was  to  remove  to  a  great  degree  the  animosity 
occasioned  hy  his  proceedings  in  the  previous  year. 
In  this  year  or  the  next  Herod  took  another  wife,  the 
t  daughter  of  an  obscure  priest  of  Jerusalem  named  Simon. 
,  Shortly  before  the  marriage  Simon  was  made  higli-priest  in 
•  the  room  of  Joshua,  or  Jesus,  the  son  of  Phaneus,  who  ap- 
^  pears  to  have  succeeded  Ananel,  and  was  now  deposed  to 
'  make  way  for  Herod's  future  father-in-law."  It  was  probably 
on  the  occasion  of  this  marriage  that  he  built  a  new  and  ex- 
tensive palace"  immediately  adjoining  the  old  wall  at  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  upper  city,"  about  the  spot  now  oc< 
cupied  by  the  Latin  convent,  in  which,  as  memorials  of  his 
connection  with  Caesar  and  Agrippa,  a  large  apartment,  su- 
penor  in  size  to  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Temple,  was  named  after 
each.  This  palace  was  very  strongly  fortified :  it  communi- 
cated with  the  three  great  towers  on  the  wall  erected'  shortly 
after,  and  it  became  the  citadel^ ''  special  fortress,"  as  Josephus 
calls  it,  of  the  upper  city.  A  road  led  to  it  from  the  northern 
gate  in  the  west  wall  of  the  Temple  enclosure. 
I  §  6.  But  his  great  claim  to  the  favor  of  the  Jews  was  that 
restoration  of  the  Temple^  the  design  of  which  he  announced 
to  the  people  assembled  at  the  Passover  (b.c.20  or  19).  If 
we  may  believe  Josephus,  he  pulled  down  the  whole  edifice  to 
its  foundations  and  laid  them  anew  on  an  enlarged  scale ;  but 
the  ruins  still  exhibit,  in  some  parts,  what  seem  to  be  the 
foundations  laid  by  Zerubbabel,  and  beneath  them  the  more 
massive  substructions  of  Solomon.  The  new  edifice  was  a 
stately  pile  of  Grssco-Roman  architecture,  built  in  white  mar- 
ble with  gilded  acroteria.  It  is  minutely  described  by  Jo- 
sephus, and  the  New  Testament  has  made  us  familiar  with 
the  pride  of  the  Jews  in  its  magnificence."  A  different  feel- 
ing, however,  marked  the  commencement  of  the  work,  which 
met  with  some  opposition  from  the  fear  that  what  Herod  had 
begun  he  would  not  be  able  to  finish.  He  overcame  all  jeal- 
ousy by  engaging  not  to  pull  down  any  part  of  the  existing 
buildings  till  all  the  materials  for  the  new  edifice  were  collect- 
ed! on  its  site.  Two  years  appear  to  have  been  occupied  in 
these  preparations,  among  which  Josephus  mentions  the  teach* 


»  Tr»A..v.    A^t  ^,-  o  £  o  royal  paloco "  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  ^ 

§11). 


Joseph.  AnL  xv.  9,  §  2. 
"  Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  9,  §  3. 
^  The  old  pnlnre  of  the  Asmnnae- 


"•  Joseph.  H.  .7.  ▼.  4,  §  4. 
ans  conttnned  to  be  known  as  *^the       ^  See  Notes  and  IlhstratioM  (B), 
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ing  some  of  the  priests  and  Levites  to  work  as  masons  and 
carpenters — ^and  then  the  work  began. 

The  holy  "  house  "  (i^aoc),  including  the  Porch,  Sanctuary, 
and  Holy  of  Holies,  was  finished  in  a  year  and  a  half  (s.a  16). 
Its  completion,  on  the  anniversary  of  Herod's  inauguration, 
was  celebrated  by  lavish  sacrifices  and  a  great  feast  Yet 
even  this  splendid  work  was  not  likely  to  mislead  the  Jews  as 
to  the  real  spirit  of  the  king.  While  he  rebuilt  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  he  rebuilt  also  the  temple  at  Samaria,  and  made 
provision,  in  his  new  city  of  Ca&sarea,  for  the  celebration  of 
heathen  worship ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Temple  furnished  him  with  the  opportunity  of  de- 
stroying the  authentic  collection  of  genealogies  which  was  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  priestly  families.  Herod,  as 
appears  from  his  public  designs,  affected  the  dignity  of  a 
second  Solomon,  but  he  joined  the  license  of  that  monarch  to 
his  magnificence ;  and  it  was  said  that  the  monument  which 
he  raised  over  the  royal  tombs  was  due  to  the  fear  which 
seized  him  after  a  sacrilegious  attempt  to  rob  them  of  secret 
treasures. 

About  B.C.  9— eight  years  from  the  commencement — the 
court  and  cloisters  of  the  Temple  were  finished,  and  the  bridge 
between  the  south  cloister  and  the  upper  city  (demolished  by 
Pompey)  was  doubtless  now  rebuilt  with  that  massive  mason- 
.  ry  oi  which  some  remains  stiU  survive."    At  this  time  equally 
/  magnificent  works  were  being  carried  on  in  another  part  of 
I  the  city,  namely,  in  the  old  wall  at  the  north-west  comer,  con- 
;  tiguous  to  the  palace,  where  three  towers  of  great  size  smd 
;  magnificence  were  erected  on  the  wall,  and  one  as  an  outwork 
at  a  small  distance  to  the  north.     The  latter  was  called  Pse- 
phinus,  the  three  former  were  Hippicus,  after  one  of  his 
friends — Phasaelus,  after  his  brother — ^and  IViariamne,  after 
his  queen.'*    Phasaelus  appears  to  have  been  erected  first  of  the 
three,'*  though  it  can  not  have  been  begun  at  the  time  of 
Phasael's  death,  as  that  took  place  some  years  before  Jerusa- 
lem came  into  Herod's  hands.     The  Temple  continued  after- 
ward to  receive  fresh  additions,  besides  the  repairs  of  injuries 
done  in  frequent  tumults,  so  that,  when  it  was  visited  by  our 
Lord  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  (a.d.  27),  it  was  said 
that  the  building  had  occupied  the  intervening  forty  years. 
Nor  did  it  cease  then ;  for  Josephus  places  its  completion  by 
Herod  Agrippa  II.  about  a.d.  65,  only  ^xe^  years  before  itB 
final  destruction ;  an  act  in  which  its  finisher,  and  the  great* 

=*  For  their  positions  see  the  plan.  "  Josepli.  AnU  xvii.  10,  §  2. 
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grandson  of  its  founder,  was  the  ally  of  the  Romans,  a.d.  70. 
The  great  Agrippa,  though  a  heathen,  is  connected  with  the 
Temple  in  another  way.  When  on  a  visit  to  Herod,  he  pro- 
pitiated the  Jews  by  offering  a  hecatomb  of  oxen,  and  feasted 
all  the  people,  Herod  having  joined  in  his  heathen  sacrifices 
at  Csesarea.  During  this  period,  in  fact,  Herod  was  drawing 
closer  to  his  patron.  In  the  beginning  of  b.c.  14  he  joined 
Agrippa  in  the  Euxine  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and  his  services 
were  rewarded  by  the  addition  of  the  territory  to  the  east  of 
the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  where  Herod  hunted  the  robbers  of 
Trachonitis  out  of  their  mountain  caves  ^^dth  wonde^-ful  vigor 
and  relentless  cruelty.  Part  of  this  region  was  formed  into 
a  tetrarchy  for  his  brother  Pheroras.  He  also  procured  from 
Agrippa  the  restoration  of  privileges  and  inmiunities  to  the 
Jews  of  the  "  Dispersion."  On  his  return,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  he  addressed  the  people  assembled  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  remitted  them  a  fom-th  of  the  an- 
nual tax. 

§  6.  The  eye  turned  from  all  this  splendor  to  Herod's  do- 
mestic life  meets  one  of  the  most  appaUing  spectacles  in  the 
pages  of  history.  The  source  of  all  his  cruelties  is  to  be  found 
in  his  usurpation.  His  jealousy  was  excited  by  the  Asmo- 
uaean  blood  which  flowed  in  the  veins  of  his  own  sons  by  his 
marriage  with  Mariamne ;  and  his  conscience,  ever  reproach- 
ing him  with  her  murder,  prompted  him  to  suspect  her  aven- 
gers in  her  children.  Those  who  had  urged  him  on  to  the 
condemnation  of  IViariamne  had  better  reason  for  the  like 
fears  on  their  own  account.  So  when  Herod  brought  back 
Aristobulus  and  Alexander  from  their  three  years'  residence 
at  Rome,"  their  destruction  was  already  half -prepared.  Their 
fate  was  sealed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  who  hailed  in 
their  graceful  persons  and  popular  manners  the  true  scions  of 
the  Asmonaean  house.  Herod,  who  never  displayed  that  mo- 
rose depravity  which  loves  wickedness  for  its  own  sake,  treat- 
ed the  youths  at  first  like  a  father.  He  married  Alexander 
to  Glaphyra,  the  daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
and  Aristobulus  to  his  cousin  Berenice,  the  daughter  of 
Salome.  Even  this  union  did  not  appease  Salome's  jealous 
ambition.  With  the  aid  of  Herod's  brother,  Pherortis,  she 
so  far  wrought  on  his  fears  as  to  induce  him  to  send  for  Ax- 
TiPATER,  his  eldest  son  by  Doris,  whom  he  had  divorced  to 

**  This  journey  to  Rome  took  place  Herod  appears  to  have  returned  to 
immediately  after  the  feast  of  the  first  Jerusalem  with  the  young  princes  in 
inansnration    of   the   Temple,   and    the  following  spring  (b.c.  15). 
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marry  Mariamne.  Antipater  proved  a  deadly  and  nnscrnpa^ 
lous  enemy  to  his  brothers,  who  were  at  length  carried  by 
Herod  before  the  tribmial  of  Augustus  at  Aquileia  (b.c.  13). 
Herod  was  accompanied  by  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  the  inti- 
mate friend  both  of  Augustus  and  himself,  whose  eloquence 
was  so  often  of  service  to  the  Herodian  family.  This  dis- 
tinguished rhetorician,  a  native  of  Damascus,  and  the  son  of 
Antipater  and  Stratonice,  was  the  companion  of  Herod'^ 
studies,  and  his  mediator  with  Augustus  whenever  some 
jcspecially  flagrant  act  of  the  Jewish  king  stirred  the  emperor'ti 
indignation.  His  name  is  curiously  preserved  in  the  medi- 
eval appellation  of  the  palm-tree  {nicolat)^  a  present  of  the 
finest  fruit  of  which  was  made  to  him  by  Augustus  on  this 
occasion.  Nicolaus  wrote  lives  of  Augustus  and  of  himself, 
and  a  Universal  History.  The  emperor  effected  a  reconcilia- 
tion ;  but  still  Antipater  was  placed  before  the  sons  of  Ma- 
riamne in  the  succession  to  the  throne ;  and,  being  sent  to 
Rome  in  the  train  of  Agrippa,  he  tried  in  all  his  letters  to  re- 
new Herod's  suspicions  against  them.  Herod's  return  from  a 
visit  to  Rome,  in  b.c.  11,  was  again  followed  by  an  address  to 
the  people  assembled  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  which  the 
announcement  of  Antipater  as  his  successor — a  prince  not  of 
the  Asmoniean  blood — was  recommended  by  new  exemptions. 
The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  court  was  poisoned  with  dis- 
trust. False  accusers  shared  the  fate  of  the  accused;  slaves 
were  tortured  to  extract  evidence ;  and  at  last  Alexander  was 
tempted  to  a  most  improbable  confession.  A  fresh  trial  took 
place  at  Berytus  before  the  Roman  goveniors  of  Syria,  Satur- 
ninus  and  Volumnius,  with  a  court  of  150  assessors,  by  a 
majority  of  whom  the  youths  were  condemned  unheard,  and 
Herod's  claim  to  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  them  was 
confirmed.  After  some  hesitation  he  caused  them  to  be 
strangled  at  Sebaste. 

In  or  about  the  year  7  occurred  the  affair  of  the  Golden 
Eagle,  a  parallel  to  that  of  the  theatre,  and,  like  that,  impor- 
tant, as  showing  how  strongly  the  Maccabaean  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  innovation  on  the  Jewish  law  still  existed,  and  how 
vaia  were  any  concessions  in  other  directions,  in  the  presence 
of  such  innovations.  Herod  had  fixed  a  large  golden  eagle, 
the  symbol  of  the  Roman  empire,  of  which  Judaea  was  now  a 
province,  over  the  entrance  to  the  Sanctuary,  probably  at  the 
same  time  that  he  inscribed  the  name  of  Agrippa  on  the  gate.'* 
As  a  breach  of  the  second  commandment — more  than  as  d 
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badge  of  dependence — ^this  had  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
Jews,  and  especially  of  two  of  the  chief  rabbis,  who  instigated 
their  disciples  to  tear  it  down.  A  false  report  of  the  king's 
death  was  made  the  occasion  of  doing  this  in  open  day,  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  people.  Being  taken  be- 
fore Herod,  the  rabbis  defended  their  conduct  and  were  bum* 
ed  alive.  The  high-priest  Matthias  was  deposed,  and  Joazar 
took  his  place. 

To  complete  the  series  of  his  domestic  tragedies,  Herod's 
favored  son,  Antipater,  conspired  against  his  life  with  his 
favorite  brother,  Pheroras.  The  wife  of  Pheroras  was  con- 
nected with  the  Pharisees,  7000  of  whom  had  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  she  was  accused  of  disseminating 
disloyal  prophecies.  Pheroras  fell  into  disgrace ;  but  in  his 
last  illness,  which  soon  followed,  Herod  treated  him  with  a 
kindness  which  moved  him  to  abandon  his  designs.  Upon  his 
death,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison,  Herod  instituted  an 
inquiry ;  the  whole  plot  was  revealed,  and  proved  by  the  con- 
fession of  his  wife.  Antipater,  who  had  gone  to  Rome  to 
avoid  suspicion,  was  returning  to  reap,  as  he  supposed,  the 
fruit  of  his  parricide,  when  he  was  seized  at  Sebaste,  brought 
to  trial  before  Herod  and  Varus,  the  Roman  governor  of 
Syria,  and  condemned  on  the  clearest  evidence. 

§  7.  While  his  doom  awaited  the  confirmation  of  Augustus^ 
Herod  was  seized  with  a  most  painful  and  loathsome  disease. 
The  increasing  torments  of  his  ulcerated  body,  which  derived 
no  benefit  from  the  warm  baths  of  CallirhoO,  drove  him  to 
new  acts  of  frenzied  cruelty ;  but  we  may  well  doubt  whether 
the  fancy  of  what  he  might  have  felt  does  not  prevail  over 
sober  fact  in  the  statement,  that  he  ordered  the  representar- 
tives  of  the  chief  families  of  Judaea  to  be  shut  up  in  the  hip- 
podrome at  Jericho,  and  to  be  put  to  death  as  soon  as  he  ex- 
pired, that  his  funeral  might  not  want  mourners. 

His  rage  and  terror  were  brought  to  a  climax  by  a  new  and 
strange  danger,  threatening  the  crown  which  had  cost  him  so 
much.  A  caravan,  headed  by  persons  of  great  distinction,'* 
arrived  at  Jerusalem,  making  the  ominous  inquiry,  "  Where  ia 
he  that  is  bom  Emo  op  the  Jews?''  and  declaring  that  the 
star  of  his  Nativity  had  guided  them  from  the  distant  East. 
Herod  well  knew  the  significance  of  that  title.  His  agitation 
was  shared  by  all  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  though  doubtless 
from  widely  different  feelings.  Assembling  the  teachers  of 
the  law,  he  obtained  their  opinion,  on  the  authority  of  the 

*  Who  thcso  persons  were  Tvill  be  considered  in  the  next  book. 
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prophet  Micah,  that  Bethlehem  would  be  the  birthplace  of 
the  Messiah.  Secretly  calling  for  the  strangers,  and  having 
learned  from  them  the  precise  time  of  the  star's  appearance, 
he  sent  them  to  Bethlehem,  and  bade  them  return  to  inform 
him  when  they  had  found  the  babe,  that  he  too  might  go  and 
worship  Him.  Having  in  vain  awaited  their  return,  he  re- 
solved to  rid  himself  of  the  dreaded  rival  by  the  massacre  of 
all  the  babes  in  Bethlehem  and  its  district,  from  the  age  of 
two  years  old  and  under.  The  consummation  of  this  sen- 
tence, and  the  escape  of  Jesus,  belong  to  the  next  book  of  our 
history.  We  here  regard  the  transaction  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Herod's  life.  Vast  as  we  know  the  issues  at  stake  to 
have  been,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  that,  amid  all  the 
horrors  of  Herod's  last  days,  the  murder  of  some  ten  or  twelve 
children  in  a  small  country  town"  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
Jews  at  the  time,  and  of  their  historian  afterward. 

They  soon  had  horrors  enough  in  their  very  midst.  The 
embassy  returned  from  Rome,  with  the  consent  of  Augustus 
to  Herod's  dealing  as  he  pleased  with  his  guilty  son,  though 
the  milder  alternative  of  banishment  was  suggested.  About 
the  same  time,  Herod  attempted  suicide  in  a  paroxysm  ol 
agony.  The  rumor  of  his  death  spread  through  the  palace. 
Antipater  tried  to  bribe  his  jailer,  who  reported  the  offer  to 
Herod,  and  the  tyrant's  dying  breath  gave  the  order  for  his 
son's  execution.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  connection  with 
the  fate  of  Antipater,  perhaps  as  the  expression  of  his  own 
disgust  in  yielding  to  the  king's  importunity,  that  Augustus 
uttered  the  celebrated  sarcasm,  "  It  is  better  to  be  Herod's 
hog  than  his  son : " — ^f or  his  religion  forbade  his  slaughtering 
the  former.  But,  if  we  look  more  closely  into  the  form  in 
which  the  story  is  preserved,  we  shall  find  that,  amid  an  ac- 
cidental confusion,  it  supplies  an  incidental  proof  that  the 
massacre  of  Bethlehem  was  known  at  Rome.'^  After  using 
his  last  remnant  of  strength  to  give  final  directions  about  his 
will,  he  expired  five  days  after  the  death  of  Antipater,  shortly 
before  the  Passover,  b.c.  4.     He  had  just  entered   on  the 


*  Such  18  the  result  of  a  sober  cal- 
cnlntion,  fonnded  on  our  knowledge 
of  Bethlehem.  The  accurate  sim- 
plicity of  St.  Matthew  (ii.  16-18)  may 
be  contrasted  with  the  vnf;no  state- 
ments of  the  fathers  that  Herod  slew 
**«//  the  diildren  in  Bethlehem" 
(Justin  and  Origen),  and  with  the 
exaggerated  impressions  made  on  us 
by  the  painterai 


'^  According  to  the  anecdote  pre- 
served by  Macrobius  (cir.  a.d.  410) 
— **  Augustus,  quum  andisset,  inter 
pturos  qaos  in  Syria  Herodes,  Rex 
JudsBorum,  infra  bimatumjuant  fnfer- 
Jicij  fiUum  quoque  ejus  ocdBumj  ait, 
'Melius  est  Herodis  porcum  esse, 
quam  filiuro.*'* 
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thirty-Beventh  ^ear  of  his  reign,  datine  from  the  edict  which 
gave  him  the  kmgdom,  and  the  thirty-f  onrth  of  his  actaal  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  dating  from  the  death  of  Antigonus.'* 

§  8.  Enough  has  appeared  of  Herod's  abilities  and  vices  in 
this  sunmiary  of  his  reign.  It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  see  in 
his  character  any  of  the  true  elements  of  greatness.  Some 
have  even  supposed  that  the  title — ^the  great — ^is  a  mistransla- 
tion for  the  dder;  ^md  yet  on  the  other  hand  he  seems  to 
have  possessed  the  good  qualities  of  our  own  Henry  VIII., 
with  his  vices.  He  maintained  peace  at  home,  during  a  long 
reign,  by  the  vigor  and  timely  generosity  of  his  administra- 
tion. Abroad  he  conciliated  the  good-will  of  the  Romans 
under  circumstance-  of  unusual  difficulty.  His  ostentatious 
display,  and  even  his  ai'bitrary  tyranny,  was  calculated  to  in- 
spire Orientals  with  awe.  Bold  and  yet  prudent,  oppressive 
and  yet  profuse,  he  had  many  of  the  characteristics  which 
make  a  popular  hero ;  and  the  titlo  which  may  have  been  first 
jgiven  in  admiration  of  successful  despotism  now  serves  to 
bring  out  in  clearer  contrast  the  terrible  price  at  which  the 
success  was  purchased. 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  upon  his  relation  to  the  whole 
course  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  As 
a  usurper  of  an  alien  race,  and  that  the  hated  race  of  Edom, 
and  the  destroyer  of  the  Asmonsean  house  and  kingdom,  he 
cleared  the  ground  of  all  who  might  have  lawfully  competed 
with  Christ  for  the  throne  of  David ;  while  his  power  united 
•he  Holy  Land,  m  preparation  for  the  advent  of  its  predicted 
King.  Nor  was  even  his  personal  character  without  its  bear- 
ing on  the  coming  of  the  Christ.  No  government,  except  per- 
haps one  that  maintains  its  power  over  an  enslaved  but  noble 
people  by  brute  force,  is  much  worse  in  its  moral  character 
than  the  people  who  submit  to  it ;  and  Herod  is  in  some  sense 
the  representative  of  the  deep  moral  degradation  of  the  Jews. 
The  religious  puritanism,  which  the  bitter  lesson  of  the  Cap- 
tivity had  impressed  on  the  Jewish  Church,  was  still  main- 
tained, though  only  in  outward  form,  by  the  Pharisees ;  and 
a  remnant  of  its  living  spiiit  was  preserved  amid  the  fanat- 
icism of  the  Essenes ;  but  the  more  than  half-heathen  pomp 
of  Herod  too  truly  represented  the  worldly  spirit  which  looked 
for  an  earthly  kingdom  as  its  highest  hope.  Nor  are  the 
family  feuds,  which  stained  the  house  of  Herod  with  perpet- 


"  There  is  now  no  doubt  that  the 
common  era  of  the  birth  of  oar  Sav- 
iour  is  wrong  by  fonr  yean.  Christ 
mitB  bom  shortly  before  the  death  of 


Herod,  and  we  know  that  the  lattei 
died  foar  years  before  the  Christian 
era. 
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ual  blood,  without  their  deep  significance.  The  palace  gave 
the  worst  example,  but  still  only  an  example,  of  that  dissolu- 
tion of  the  bonds  of  nature,  which  the  prophet  Malachi  had 
marked  as  a  sign  of  His  coming,  who  alone  could  restore 
peace.  The  time  was  evidently  at  hand,  when  ^^  Elijah  the 
prophet  should  be  sent  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and 
dreadful  day  of  the  Lord :  to  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to 
the  childreuy  and  t/ie  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathersy 
lest  He  should  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse."** 

And,  before  Herod's  reign  had  closed,  both  that  Prophet 
and  the  Christ  himself  had  been  bom.  Their  entrance  into 
the  world  forms  the  subject  now  before  us;  but  we  shall  be 
the  better  prepared  to  enter  on  the  history  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  by  first  taking  a  summary  .view  of  the  princes  of 
Herod's  house,  who  ruled  in  different  parts  of  Palestine,  with 
different  degrees  of  power,  and  of  the  Roman  dominion  in 
the  country,  till  the  destiiiction  of  Jerusalem.  In  fact,  the 
histoiy  divides  itself,  at  Herod's  death,  into  two  portions 
which  intersect  almost  without  mingling ;  that  of  Christ  and 
;his  Church,  and  that  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation.  The  latter  be- 
llongs  rather  to  the  history  of  the  Old  Covenant  than  of  the 
New.  It  is  the  story  of  the  last  expiring  effort  of  a  noble  but 
corrupted  and  mistaken  people,  to  defend  their  supposed 
rights  against  the  earthly  masters  to  whose  yoke  they  had  al- 
ready bowed,  and  against  the  spiritual  Lord  whom  they  i-e- 
sisted  because  they  knew  him  not.  Perhaps  the  devout  stu- 
dent of  the  spiritual  conflict  is  too  often  at  a  disadvantage  for 
want  of  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  external  relations  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  This  distinction  is  thus  insisted  on  by  the 
eloquent  historian  of  the  Jews: — "The  history  of  the  Jews, 
after  the  death  of  Herod  (not  rightly  named  the  Great)  and 
the  biith  of  Jesus,  separates  itself  into  two  streams :  one  nar- 
row at  first,  and  hardly  to  be  traced  in  its  secret  windings  into 
the  world,  but  with  the  light  of  heaven  upon  it,  and  gradually 
widening  till  it  embraces  a  large  part  of  Asia,  part  of  Africa, 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  becomes  a  mighty  irresistible  river — 
a  river  with  many  branches — gladdening  and  fertilizing  man- 
kind, and  bearing  civilization,  as  well  as  holiness  and  happi- 
ness, in  its  course ; — ^the  other  at  first  as  expansive,  but  gradu- 
ally shrinking  into  obscurity,  lost  in  deep,  almost  impenetra- 
ble, ravines ;  sullen  apparently  and  lonely,  yet  not  without  its 
peculiar  majesty  in  its  continuous,  inexhaustible,  irrepressible 
flow,  and  not  without  its  own  peculiar  influence  as  an  under- 
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current  on  the  general  life  and  progress  of  mankind ;  .  .  .  too 
often  attempt^  to  be  cruelly  dried  up  by  violent  means,  or 
turned  into  blood,  yet  still  emerging  when  seeming  almost 
lost,  and  flowing  on,  as  it  still  flows,  and  seems  destined  to 
flow.  Though  the  Jewish  and  Christiaii  history  have  much 
in  common,  they  may  be  kept  almost  entirely  distinct."  This 
remark  applies  especially  to  what  remains  to  be  told  of  the 
house  of  Herod. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.)    THE  HERODIANS. 

Ik  the  account  whicli  is  given  by 
St  Matthew  (xxii.  15  ff.)  and  St. 
Mark  (xii.  13ft'.)  of  the  last  efforts 
made  bjr  ditTercnt  sections  of  the 
Jens  to  obtain  from  our  Lord  him- 
self the  materials  for  his  accasation, 
a  partj  under  the  nnmc  of  Heroiiians 
is  represented  as  acting  in  concert 
with  the  Pharisees  (Matt.  xxii.  16; 
Mark  xii.  18).  St.  Mark  mentions 
the  combination  of  the  two  parties 
for  n  similar  object  at  -an  earlier  pe- 
riod (Mark  iii.  G),  and  in  another 
place  (viii.  15 ;  cf.  Luke  xii.  1)  he 
preserves  a  saying  of  our  Lord,  in 
which  **the  leaven  of  Herod"  is 
placed  in  close  connection  with  ' '  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees.**  In  the 
Gospel  of  St.*  Luke,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Herodians  are  not  brought 
forward  at  all  by  name. 

These  very  scanty  notices  of  the 
Evangelists  as  to  the  position  of  the 
Herodians  are  not  compensated  by 
other  testimonies ;  yet  it  is  not  difii- 
cult  to  fix  their  characteristics  by  a 
reference  to  the  condition  of  Jewish 
feeling  in  the  Apostolic  age.  There 
were  probably  many  who  saw  in  the 
power  of  the  Herodian  family  the 
pledge  of  tlie  preservation  of  their 


national  existence  in  the  face  of  Ro- 
man ambition.  In  proportion  as 
they  regarded  the  independent  na- 
tionality  of  the  Jewish  people  as  the 
first  condition  of  the  fulfillment  of 
its  future  destiny,  they  would  bo 
willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  dominion 
of  men  who  were  themselves  of  for- 
eign descent,  and  not  rigid  in  the 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 
Two  distinct  classes  might  thus 
unite  in  supporting  what  was  a  do- 
mestic tyranny  as  contrasted  with 
absolute  dependence  on  Rome,  those 
who  saw  in  the  Herods  a  protection 
against  direct  heathen  rule,  which 
was  the  one  object  of  their  fear,  and 
those  who  were  inclined  to  look  with 
satisfaction  upon  such  a  compromise 
between  the  ancient  faith  and  hea- 
then civilization,  as  Herod  the  Great 
and  his  successors  had  endeavored 
to  realize,  as  the  true  and  highest 
consummation  of  Jewish  hopes.  On 
the  one  side  the  Herodians — parti- 
sans of  Herod  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  term  —  were  thus  brought  into 
union  with  the  Pharisees,  on  tho 
other,  with  the  Sadducecs.  Yet 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  endeavored  to  form  any  very 
systematic  harmony  of  the  conflict- 
ing doctrines  of  the  two  sects,  bat 
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rather  the  conflicting  docferines  them- 
selves were  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground by  what  appeared  to  be  a 
paramonnt  political  necessity.    Sach 
coalitions    hare   been   freqnent    in 
CTery  age ;  and  the  rarity  of  the  nl- 
Insions  to  the  Herodians,  as  a  mark- ! 
ed  body,  seems  to  show  that  this,  | 
like  similar  coalitions,  had  no  en- 1 
during  influence  as  the  foundation  ; 
of  a  party.     The  feelings  which  led 
to  the  coalition  remained,  but  they 
were    incapable    of   animating   the 
common  action  of  a  united  body  for 
any  length  of  time. 


(B.)    TEMPLE  OF  HEROD. 

{See  Plan,  p.  76.) 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  last  and 
greatest  of  the  Jewish  Temples  we 
are  indebted  almost  wholly  to  the 
works  of  Josephus,  with  an  occasion- 
al hint  from  the  Talmud. 

Tlie  Temple  or  Naos  itself  was  in 
dimensions  and  arrangement  veiy 
similar  to  that  of  Solomon,  or  rather 
that  of  Zerubbabel — more  like  the 
latter ;  bat  this  was  surrounded  by 
an  inner  enclosure  of  great  strength 
and  magnificence,  measuring  as  near- 
Iv  as  can  be  made  out  180  cubits  bv 
240,  and  adorned  by  porches  and  ten 
gate-ways  of  great  magnificence ;  and 
beyond  this  again  was  an  outer  en- 
closure measuring  externally  400  cu- 
bits each  way,  which  was  adorned 
with  porticoes  of  greater  splendor 
than  any  we  know  of  as  attached  to 
any  temple  of  the  ancient  world  :  all 
showing  how  strongly  Roman  influ- 
ence was  at  work  in  enveloping  with 
heathen  magnificence  the  simple  tem- 
plar arrangements  of  a  Semitic  peo- 
ple, which,  however,  remained  near- 
ly unchanged  amid  all  this  external 
incrustation. 

The  Temple  was  certainly  situ- 
ated in  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  area 
now  known  as  the  Haram  area  at 


Jerosalem,  and  its  dimensions  were 
what  Josephus  states  them  to  be — 
400  cubits,  or  one  stadium,  each 
wav.* 

At  the  time  when  Herod  rebuilt 
it,  he  enclosed  a  space  '*  twice  as 
large  '*  as  that  before  occupied  by  the 
Temple  and  its  courts,  an  expression 
that  probably  must  not  be  taken  too 
literally,  at  least  if  we  are  to  depend 
on  the  measurements  of  Hecataeus. 
According  to  them,  the  whole  area 
of  Herod^s  Temple  was  between  four 
and  five  times  greater  than  that 
which  preceded  it.  What  Herod  did 
apparently  was  to  take  in  the  whole 
space  between  the  Temple  and  the 
city  wall  on  its  eastern  side,  and  to 
add  a  considerable  space  on  the  north 
and  south,  to  support  the  porticoes 
which  he  added  there. 

As  the  Temple  terrace  thus  be* 
came  the  principal  defense  of  the 
city  on  the  east  side,  there  were  no 
gates  or  openings  in  that  direction, 
and  being  situated  on  a  sort  of 
rocky  brow  —  as  evidenced  from  ita 
appearance  in  the  vaults  that  bound 
it  on  this  side — it  was  at  all  later 
times  considered  unattackablc  from 
the  eastward.  The  north  side,  too, 
where  not  covered  bv  the  fortress 
Antonia,  became  part  of  the  defenses 
of  the  city,  and  was  likewise  without 
external  gates.  On  the  south  side, 
which  was  enclosed  by  the  wall  of 
Ophel,  there  were  double  gates  near- 
ly in  the  centre.  These  gatea  still 
exist  at  a  distance  of  about  365  feet 
from  the  south-western  angle,  and 
are  perhaps  the  only  architectural 
features  of  the  Temple  of  Herod 
which  remain  in  situ.  This  entrance 
consists  of  a  double  archway  of  Cy- 
clopean architecture  on  the  level  of 
the  ground,  opening  into  a  square 
vestibule  measuring  40  feet  each  way. 
From  this  a  double  tunnel,  nearly 

•  Comp.  O.  T.  ffiAt.  ch.  xxli.  $  »,  etc,  nnd 
cb.  xxvIL  NoUa  and  111  (A>,  conoeming  tha 
Temples  of  Solomon  and  ZerabbabeU 
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200  feci  in  length,  leads  to  a  flight 
of  steps  which  rise  to  the  surfoce  in 
the  court  of  the  Temple,  exactly  at 
that  gate-way  of  the  inner  Temple 
which  led  to  the  altar,  and  is  the  one 
of  the  four  gate-ways  on  this  side  by 
which  any  one  arriving  from  Ophel 
wonld  naturally  wish  to  enter  the 
inner  enclosure.  We  learn  from  the 
Talmud  that  the  gato  of  the  inner 
Temple  to  which  this  passage  led 
was  called  the  "Water  Grate;**  and 
it  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  identi- 
fy a  spot  so  prominent  in  the  de- 
scription of  Nehemiah  (xii.  37). 
Toward  the  west  there  were  four 
gate-ways  to  the  external  enclosure 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  positions  of 
three  of  these  can  still  be  traced  with 
certainty.  The  first  or  most  southern 
led  over  the  bridge,  the  remains  of 
which  were  identified  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son (of  which  a  view  is  given  at  the 
head  of  the  next  chapter),  and  join- 
ed the  Stoa  Basilica  of  the  Temple 
with  the  royal  palace.  The  second 
was  that  discovered  by  Dr.  Barclay, 
270  feet  from  the  S.W.  angle,  at  a 
level  of  17  feet  below  that  of  the 
southern  gates  just  described.  The 
site  of  the  third  is  so  completely  cov- 
ered by  the  buildings  of  the  Meckm^ 
that  it  has  not  yet  been  seen,  but 
it  will  be  found  between  200  and 
250  feet  from  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the 
Temple  area;  for,  owing  to  the 
greater  width  of  the  southern  porti- 
co beyond  that  on  the  northern,  the 
Temple  itself  was  not  in  the  centre 
of  its  enclosure,  but  situated  more 
toward  the  north.  The  fourth  was 
that  which  led  over  the  causeway 
which  still  exists  at  a  distance  of 
600  feet  from  the  south-western  an* 
gle. 

Cloisters, — ^The  most  magnificent 
part  of  the  Temple,  in  an  architect- 
ural point  of  view,  seems  certainly 
to  have  been  the  cloisters  which 
were  added  to  the  outer  court  when 
it   WAS   enlarged  by  Herod.     The 


cloisters  in  the  west,  north,  and  east 
sides  were  composed  of  double  rows 
of  Corinthian  columns,  25  cubits  or 
37  feet  6  inches  in  height,  with  flat 
roofs,  and  resting  against  the  outer 
wall  of  the  Temple.  These,  howev- 
er, were  immeasurably  surpassed  in 
magnificence  by  the  royal  porch  or 
Stoa  Basilica,  which  overhung  the 
southern  wall.  It  consisted  of  a 
nave  and  two  aisles,  that  toward  the 
Temple  being  open,  that  toward  the 
country  closed  by  a  wall.  The 
breadth  of  the  centre  aisle  was  45 
feet ;  of  the  side  aisles  30  from  cen- 
tre to  centre  of  the  pillars ;  their 
height  50  feet,  and  that  of  the  cen- 
tre aisle  100  feet.  Its  section  was 
thus  something  in  excess  of  that  of 
York  Cathedral,  while  its  total  length 
was  one  stadium  or  600  Greek  feet, 
or  100  feet  in  excess  of  York,  or  our 
largest  Gothic  cathedrals.  This  mag- 
nificent structure  was  supported  by 
162  Corinthian  columns. 

The  court  of  the  Temple  was  very 
nearly  a  square.  It  may  have  been 
exactly  so,  for  we  have  not  all  the 
details  to  enable  us  to  feel  quite  cer- 
tain about  it.  The  Mitldoth  says  it 
was  187  cubits  E.  and  W.,  and  137 
N.  and  S.  To  the  eastward  of  this 
was  the  court  of  the  women.  The 
great  ornament  of  these  inner  courts 
seems  to  have  been  their  gate-ways, 
the  three  especially  on  the  north 
and  sonth  leading  to  the  Temple 
court.  These,  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  were  of  great  height,  strongly 
fortified  and  ornamented  with  great 
elaboration.  But  the  wonder  of  all 
was  the  great  eastern  gate  leading 
from  the  court  of  the  women  to  the 
upper  court.  It  was  in  all  probabil- 
ity the  one  called  the  ''Beautiful 
Gate  **  in  the  New  Testament. 

Immediately  within  this  gate-way 
stopd  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings. 
Both  the  Altar  and  the  Temple  were 
enclosed  by  a  low  parapet  one  cnbit 
in  height,  placed  so  as  to  keep  tho 
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people  lepinte  fnan  tlie  priem 
while  the  Utter  vera  perfonning 
their  fnnctiona. 

Within  thii  latt  enclosnra,  toward 
the  weatvatd,  Btood  the  Tevpli:  it- 
self. A»  before  mentiODed,  its  in- 
ternkl  dimenEioDs  were  the  auae  aa 
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those  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 
There  ia  no  reaion  for  doubting  thu 
the  Saoctnery  alwajt  Blood  on.  the 
idenlicellj  same  ipot  in  whidi  it 
h«d  been  pUced  bf  Solomon  a  thoa- 
eand  jeon  before  it  wu  rebuilt  bf 
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CHAPTER  V. 


(  1.  FnmilT  and  Icilnnionc  of  Herod— Arc hcluus  nnU  AnlipM— Colllsinns 
with  ihc  Homnnsnl  Jerusnicm— AuKU«tu»tonfirma  Kerod'a  nill.  §  2. 
AHCHtLinB  ctlinurcli  or  JiiJccH — Hla  tyrnnnr  nnd  banishmenl.  %  3. 
IleaoD  Antipas  teirnrch  of  Gulilgi; — Hii  rclMinns  to  Hcrodios  nnd 
John  Iha  D>|)ti>( — War  with  Aretas — Juini  tvilli  Pilnte  in  conilcmniiiK 
Chrin — Ilin  d«|KHition  and  bHniahtntrnt.  S  4.  I1i:boi>  Fiiilip  Icirnrcb 
of  N^onhcm  I'criEit — 'I'lic  city  of  Cossurca  1*liilip|ii.  g  S.  Jixlica  under 
ItomHn  ri'ocurntnn  —  i  Sablmo  —  ii.  Coi-ONics.  under  Qnirinns  (Cj- 
r«niii<)  prefect  of  KTri&— Census —Poll n lion  of  ihc  Temple— <ii.  Am- 

BITIUB—  ir.  ANllIIt«  ROFDB  — T.  VaLCBIDB  GHATDB — ri.  POHTICS  Pl- 

binja  —  Ciiiaphu  hi|;h^ric*t  —  Pilule's  provocniiona  and  ouimfics 
agninaC  tlie  JuwB--Pil«e  niid  Clirisl — Hi«  rernll  and  iMinisbment — Vf- 
tbluhb  prefect  of  Syr  la — Hig  licneflls  to  Ihc  Jcn'i' — Dcnth  ofTlDEnics 
and  accession  of  CAi.iotir.* — Marceli.us  pniciimtor  of  Jaila>a — The 
Jens  penecule  the  Christians.  {  S.  Petronids,  prefect  of  Htfria,  or- 
dered to  erect  B  Matno  of  Cnlitiutn  in  ilio  Temple  —  The  emperor'* 
claims  to  dirine  wor.shij)  in  nil  the  provinces,  renislcd  by  iho  Jews — 
TdIDdIU  at  Alexandria— Tiie  Greeks  cnco.irncod  hy  the  prefect  tlne- 
eus — Sufferinca  nnd  miissncre  of  tlio  .Tens— ttecnil  of  Fiftccus — Dcpu. 
tation  to  CalldnlB,  handed  by  Philo— Philo'B  acconnt  of  their  cxtraor- 
dinarf  reception — RcKiitanee  in  Judnn — The  decree  snspended — Do  nth 
of  Calicnla.  $  7.  Herod  Aohipta  I.  mnde  kini;  of  Judca  by  Claupil'b 
— Imperial  edict  of  toleration  for  the  Jews — Affrippa's  Jewish  policy — 
Fortificniion  of  JeroMilcm — Martyrdom  of  St.  James — Power  nnd  mng- 
nificcnce  of  Agrippa.  |  6.  Jiidiea  ngain  tinder  lioDiaD  Procurators— 
E 
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Herod  Aorippa  II.  tetrarch  of  Eastern  Palestine — ^Hiii  character  and 
influence  with  the  Jews — Agrippa  and  Paul — His  splendid  buildings — 
His  sisters  Berenice  and  Drusi  11a— Takes  part  with  the  Romans  in  tho 
Jewish  War — Betirement  to  Rome  and  death.  §  9.  Roman  Procura- 
tors— Cnspius  Fadus — Famine  in  Judea — Panl  and  Barnabas  nt  Je- 
rosalem — Ventidids  Cumanus — ^Tumult  at  the  Passover  —  Felix — 
The  Sicarii  or  Assassins — Murder  of  the  high-priest — General  disorder 
— Felix  and  Paul — Tyranny  of  Felix — Massacre  at  Ctesarea,  a  chief 
cause  of  the  Jewish  War — PoRCins  Festcs — His  able  and  upright 
goyernnient — Judgment  of  St.  Paul — Affair  of  Agrippa*s  Wall — Au- 
BiNUB  and  Anancb — Persecution  of  tho  Christians,  and  death  of  St. 
James  the  Less — Anarchy  at  Jerusalem.  §  IO.Gessius  Florus,  the 
last  and  worst  of  the  procurators — Insurrection  at  Jerusalem — Inter- 
position of  Costius  Gallus  —  A/ediation  of  Agrippa — ^Renunciation  of 
allegiance  and  beginning  of  the  Jewish  War — Factions  in  Jerusalem — 
The  assassins  and  the  zealots.  §  11.  Siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Trrirs — 
Burning  of  tho  Temple,  and  destruction  of  the  city.  §  12,  Supple- 
mental narrative — Insurrections  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian — Founda- 
tion of  yKlia  Capitolina  oo  the  site  of  Jerusalem — Julian's  attempt  to 
rebuild  the  Temple. 

§  1.  In  order  tx)  understand  fully  the  history  of  our  Saviour 
and  his  Apostles,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  reasons  stated  at 
the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  to  give  previously  a  brief 
account  of  the  secular  history  of  the  Jews  during  this  period. 

The  family  of  Herod  is  shown  in  the  genealogical  table 
(p.  75).  Of  his  ten  wives,  we  need  only  notice  the  offspring 
of  the  first  five,  (i.)  He  married  Doris  before  his  accession 
to  the  throne ;  and  her  only  son  Antipateb  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  last  victim  of  his  father's  dying  rage,  (ii.)  Abis« 
TOBULus,  his  eldest  son  by  Mariamne,  the  granddaughter  of 
Hyrcanus,  was  the  parent  of  a  large  family,  and  from  him 
were  descended  the  two  Agbippas,  the  first  of  whom  was  the 
"  Kjn G  Hebod  "  who  slew  James  and  imprisoned  Peter ; '  the 
second,  the  "King  Agbippa"  before  whom  Paul  pleaded.* 
(iii.)  After  the  judicial  murder  of  Mariamne,  Herod  married 
another  Mariamne^  daughter  of  the  high-priest,  Simon :  her 
son  was  Hebod  Philip,  whose  marriage  with  his  niece 
Herodias,  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  followed  by  her  divorce 
of  him  to  marry  his  half-brother,  Herod  Antipas,  led  to  the 
martyrdom  of  John  the  Baptist.  He  is  oft^  confounded 
with  his  half-brother  Philip,  the  tetrarch  of  Itursea.  (iv.) 
His  next  wife,  Malthace,  a  Samaritan,  was  the  mother  of 
Hebod  Antipas  and  Abchelaus,  of  whom  we  have  presently 
to  speak,  (v.)  By  Cleopatra  he  had  two  sons,  the  younger 
of  whom  was  Philip,  the  tetrarch  of  Ituraaa  and  the  adja- 
cent districts,  with  Trachonitis.     (vi.-x.)  His  other  wives  and 

-  Acts  xii.  ^  Acts  atxT. 
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their  children  are  of  no  consequence  in  the  history.  These 
complicated  relations  will  be  made  clearer  by  the  following 
conspectus  of  the  chief  personages  with  whom  the  history 
is  concerned,  for  the  four  generations  of  the  family : 

A.  Hntop  THB  GnsAT. 
Wives.  Son». 

ti. S£toW;'i;;idd.if ii>r:  I x^S^ii:::::::::::::X^^^^ 

canasll.  3.  Alexaodcr )     'i"  *»»-m™«- 

ill.  Marianme,  d.  of  Simon. ...    4.  IIbboo  Pdiltp  L Lived  as  a  privnto  penon. 

m.  HerodiftR. 

It.  Malthacc,  a  Samaritan, ....    5.  Uebop  Amtipab Tekrarch  of  GaUte. 

0.  Aboiiklaub. Ethnarch  of  Judmu 

▼.  Ueopatm T.  Usrod  Piiilip  II Tetrarch  of  MorUioni  V^ 

m.  Salome,  d.  of  Phil-  nea,  etc. 
ip  I.  and  Herodias. 

B.  Children  of  Ariskobulm. 

1.  Hkhod  Aguit  A I Kingof  Judsea. 

2.  UnoDiAa,  m 

(1)  Herod  Philip  I. 

(2)  Herod  Antipas. 

C.  Children  of  HnoD  AoxippA  L 

1.  HrrodAobifpa  II. Tetrarch  of  N.  Bmea,  etc 

(titular  king). 

2.  Bbskniob. Named  in  Acta  zxT.  S8. 

8.  ]Jttn8U.LA,  m.  to  FxLix Named  in  Acts  zziv.  24. 

During  his  last  illness,  Herod  made  a  will  in  favor  of  the 
sons  of  Malthace,  who  had  been  educated  at  Rome,  and  had 
been  at  first  excluded  from  the  inheritance  through  the  accu- 
sations of  Antipater.  It  was  this  unexpected  arrangement 
which  led  to  the  retreat  of  Joseph  to  Galilee'  on  his  return 
with  Mary  and  Jesus  from  Egypt.  The  elder  of  them,  Herod 
Antipas.  was  first  named  by  Herod  his  succesisor ;  but  the  last 
change  m  the  king's  will  transferred  that  dignity  to  Arche- 
laus,  leaving  to  Antipas  the  government  of  Galilee  and  Persea 
(in  the  narrower  sense),  with  the  title  of  tetrarch.  The  north- 
em  part  of  the  trans-Jordanic  country,  including  Itursea, 
Gaulonitis,  and  Batansea,  with  Trachonitis,  were  made  a 
tetrarchy  for  Philip,  the  son  of  Cleopatra.  Lastly,  Herod's 
will  left  an  ample  provision  to  his  sister  Salome,  whose  in- 
trigues had  been  so  fatal  to  his  family,  and  large  legacies  to 
Augustus  and  his  wife  Julia.  Herod  Philip,  the  son  of  the 
second  Mariamne,  was  excluded  from  all  benefit  of  his  father's 
will,  in  revenge  for  the  supposed  treason  of  his  mother;  as 
were  also  the  descendants  of  the  first  Mariamne. 

Pending  the  ratification  of  Herod's  will  by  Augustus, 
Archelaus  succeeded  to  his  father's  power.    The  Jewish  . 
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princes  were  released  from  the  hippodrome,  and  the  funeral 

of  Herod  was  celebrated  with  great  splendor.     The  funeral 

is  thus  described  by  Dean  Milman : — "  The  lifeless  remains  of 

Herod  seemed  to  retain  his  characteristic  magnificence.     The 

y    body  was  borne  aloft  on  a  bier,  which  was  adorned  with  cost- 

.*      ly   precious  stones.    The    linen   was    of   the   richest  dye ; 

.        the  winding-sheet  of  purple.    It  still  wore  the  diadem,  and, 

5 1        above  that,  the  golden  cro^n  of  royalty :  the  sceptre  was  in 

^  its  hand.     The  sons  and  relatives  of  Herod  attended  the  bier. 

^  All  the  military  force  followed,  distributed  according  to  their 

I  nations.     First,  his  body-guard — then  his  foreign  mercenaries, 

Thracians,  Germans,  Gauls — then,  the  rest  of  the  army,  in  war 
array.  Last  came  five  hundred  of  his  court-oflicers,  bearing 
sweet  spices,  with  which  the  Jews  embalmed  the  dead.  In 
this  pomp  the  procession  passed  on,  by  slow  stages,  to  the 
Herodium,  a  fortified  palace,  about  twenty  miles  from  Jer- 
icho." 

At  the  end  of  the  seven  days'  mourning,  during  which  it 
was  rumored  that  the  pious  duties  of  the  day  were  relieved 
by  nights  of  revelry,  Archelaus  gave  a  funeral  feast  to  the 
people,  and  then  made  a  solemn  entry  into  the  Temple.  His 
speech,  in  which  he  assumed  a  tone  of  gi'cat  moderation,  and 
promised  relief  from  his  father's  tyranny,  was  received  with 
loud  applause,  not  unmingled  with  cries  for  the  redress  of 

^  >  grievances.  "  Some  called  for  a  diminution  of  the  public 
burdens ;  others  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  with  whom 
Herod  had  crowded  the  dungeons ;  some  more  specifically  for 
the  entire  abandonment  of  the  taxes  on  the  sale  of  commodi- 
ties in  the  markets,  which  had  been  levied  with  the  utmost 
rigor.  Archelaus  listened  with  great  affability,  promised 
largely,  and,  having  performed  sacrifice,  retired." 

The  disaffection,  which  was  doubtless  inflamed  by  disap- 
pointment of  the  hopes  founded  on  the  milder  character  of  Her- 
od Antipas,  the  expected  heir,  broke  out  into  open  tumult  while 
the  two  brothers  were  preparing  to  start  for  Rome,  the  one 
to  seek  the  emperor's  confirmation  of  Herod's  will,  the  other 
to  urge  his   claims.     At  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  when 
Jerusalem  was  always  filled  with  devout  Jews,  whose  zeal  was 
infiamed  by  their  numbers  and  by  the  exaltation  of  feeling 
due  to  the  festival,  a  cry  was  raised  for  vengeance  on  behalf 
of  those  whom  Herod  had  executed  for  pulling  down  the 
eagle.     The  multitude  were  only  dispersed  by  armed  force, 
.with  the  slaughter  of  3000  men,  and  the  feast  was  broken  off. 
•^^^ASrchelaus  now  set  out  for  Rome.     In  his  train  were  Nicolaa 
'  /;0f*Damascu8,  whose  eloquence  had  so  well  served  his  father, 
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and  Salome,  who  was  secretly  prepared  to  urge  the  claims  of 
Herod  Antipas. 

Meanwhile  the  rapacity  of  the  Roman  officials  grasped 
at  what  appeared  an  easy  prey.  Even  while  preparing  to 
embark  at  Cssarea,  Archelaus  had  met  Sabinus,  the  procura- 
tor of  Syria,  on  his  way  to  claim  the  late  king's  treasures. 
His  march,  suspended  at  the  entreaties  of  Archelaus  and  the 
command  of  Varus,  the  prefect  of  Syria,  was  resumed  as  soon 
as  the  former  had  sailed ;  and  his  exactions  gave  the  zealots 
the  provocation  or  pretext  for  a  tumult,  which  was  only  put 
down  by  tlie  interference  of  Varus.  Sabinus,  left  still  in  com- 
mand at  Jerusalem,  soon  provoked  a  new  insurrection  at  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  when  the  city  was  again  filled  with  zealots 
b«it  on  avenging  their  repulse  at  the  Passover.  They  formed 
SI  regular  encampment  round  the  Temple,  and  besieged 
Sabinus  and  his  legion,  probably  in  the  Antonia.  The 
Romans  made  a  sally  against  the  Temple,  burned  the  cloisters 
of  the  outer  court  with  its  defenders,  broke  into  the  sanctu- 
ary, and  plundered  the  sacred  treasures;  but  the  Jews, 
furious  at  the  sacrilege,  still  besieged  Sabinus  and  his  legion. 
The  anarchy  of  the  country  was  inflamed  by  the  troops  of 
Herod,  who  wandered  about  in  bands,  that  fought  and  plun- 
dc:  e  I  as  they  pleased.  To  these  elements  of  confusion  was 
added  the  expectation  of  some  great  deliverer, — a  feeling 
which  now  reached  its  climax, — and  at  the  very  time  when 
the  true  Saviour  was  concealed  in  Egypt,  false  Messiahs  were 
assuming  the  diadem,  and  gathering  troops  of  banditti. 
Meanwhile  Varus  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Sabinus,  at  the 
head  of  two  legions,  and  among  the  auxiliaries  were  some 
Arabian  bands,  who  devastated  the  country.  The  insurgents 
laid  down  their  arms  at  his  approach ;  and  Sabinus,  ashamed 
to  meet  him,  set  off  for  Rome.  Two  thousand  of  the  ring- 
leaders were  crucified,  and  others  sent  to  Rome  for  trial  it 
had  become  plain  that,  w^hatever  might  be  the  decision  of 
Augustus,  he  himself  was  the  only  master  of  Judaea. 

The  cause  at  issue  before  him  was  pleaded  by  the  eloquence 
of  Nicolas  and  Herod  Philip  (the  elder)  on  the  part  of  Arche- 
laus, and  by  Salome  and  her  son  Antipater  on  that  of  Antipas. 
During  its  progress  a  deputation  of  500  Jews  appeared  at  the 
emperor's  tribunal,  praying  for  the  suppression  of  royalty  and 
the  restoration  of  their  liberties ;  and  the  statement  that  they 
were  supported  by  no  less  than  8000  of  their  countrymen  at 
Rome  indicates  the  number  and  influence  of  the  Jews  settled 
in  the  capital.  At  length,  Augustus  confirmed  the  will  of 
Herod  in  all  essential  points.    Archelaus  was  established  in 
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the  government  of  Jiidsea,  with  Idunuea  and  Samaria,  forming 
about  half  the  kingdom  of  Herod,  and  bringing  in  a  revenue 
of  600  talents.  He  was  to  rule  under  the  title  of  JSthnarch, 
with  the  promise  of  that  of  I^ing  if  he  proved  worthy  of  it. 
Of  the  chief  cities  in  his  territory,  he  retained  Jerusalem,  Se- 
baste,  Csesarea,  and  Joppa ;  while  Gaza,  Gradara,  and  Hippo 
were  made  Roman  towns  under  the  prefect  of  Syria;  and 
Salome  received  Jamnia,  Azotus,  Phasaelis,  and  a  palace  in 
Ascalon.  Herod  Antipas  was  confirmed  in  the  tetrarchy  of 
Galilee  and  Peraea,  with  a  revenue  of  200  talents,  and  Philip 
in  that  of  Auranitis  and  Trachonitis. 

§  2.  We  have  seen  that  the  first  news  of  the  succession  of 
Archelaus  led  the  parents  of  our  Lord  to  turn  aside  on  their 
way  back  from  Egypt,  and  to  place  their  precious  charge  un- 
<^  der  the  milder  government  of  Herod  Antipas.*    The  fear  of 
V  Joseph  may  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  the  popular  distrust 
^  of  Archelaus,  which  was  amply  justified  by  the  continued 
/  .  tyranny  and  disorder  of  his  nine  years'  reign.    At  first,  he 
I  showed  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  Jews  by  displacing  Joazar, 
\whom  Herod  had  made  high-priest  aft^r  the  affair  of  the 
'  eagle,  in  favor  of  his  brother  Eleazar.     But  the  adherents  of 
f    the  Law  were  alienated  by  the  marriage  of  Archelaus  to 
.  Glaphyra,  his  brother  Alexander's  widow,  for  whom  he  di- 
vorced his  wife  Mariamne;  and  at  length  his  tyranny  pro- 
voked his  subjects  to  appeal  to  Augustus.    Archelaus  was 
summoned  suddenly  to  Rome,  and  banished  to  Vienna  (  Vi- 
enne)  in  Graul  (a.d.  7).*    This  sentence  put  a  final  end  to  the 
ITewish  monarchy ;  for  the  restoration  of  a  nominal  kingdom 
/for  a  few  years  under  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (a.d.  41-44)  can  only 
be  viewed  as  an  episode  in  the  Roman  domination.     "The 
sceptre  had  departed  from  Judah." 

§  3.  Before  pursuing  the  history  of  Judaea  as  a  Roman 
province,  it  will  be  convenient  to  follow  the  course  of  the  two 
,  other  sons  of  Herod,  who  reigned  in  Palestine  according  to 
ihis  will.  Herod  Antipas,  the  brother  of  Archelaus,  was  con- 
Ifirmed  by  Augustus,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  tetrarchy  of  Gal- 
Mee  and  Peraea,  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  his  father's 
|will,  and  hence  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  by  the  style 
/of  Herod  the  Tetrarch.*     His  whole  importance  is  derived 

*  MaU.  i.  22.  It  is  to  be  obsen-ed  |  at  Vienne ;  but  Jerome  relates  that 
that  the  choice  of  Galilee  as  a  resi-  f  he  was  shown  the  sepulchre  of  Ar- 
denco  is  ascribed  to  a  divine  warn-  I  chelans  near  Bethlehem.  If  so,  bo 
ing  in  a  dream  ;  but  the  previous  j  must  have  returned  as  a  private  man 
fear  of  going  into  Juda)a  is  Joseph's  to  Jndion,  and  there  have  died, 
own.  "Mntt.  xiv.   1;   Luko   ti*.    1,  If); 

•  He  is  generally  said  to  have  died    Acts  xiii.  I.     TUj  "k'.u,,  *  (^JaaiXiw^i 
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/  from  his  two  appearances  in  the  Gospel  history,  as  first  the 
hearer  and  then  the  murderer  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  as  taking 
part  with  Pilate  in  the  condemnation  of  our  Lord.  The  first 
of  tliese  crimes  was  due  to  the  fatal  influence  of  Herodias, 
which  at  last  brought  him  to  his  ruin.  He  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrsea  (the  same  from 
whose  governor  at  Damascus  St.  Paul  was  afterward  in  dan- 
ger).  While  stiU  living  with  her,  he  formed  a  connection  of 
the  most  disgraceful  character  in  the  eye  of  the  Jewish  law. 
The  notorious  Hsbodias,  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  the  son  of 
Mariamne  and  Herod  the  Great,  and  consequently  sister  of 
Herod  Agrippa  I.,  was  married  to  Herod  Philip,  who  was  her 
step-uncle,  bemg  the  son  of  Herod  and  the  second  Mariamne ;  * 
and  she  now  deserted  Philip  to  marry  Herod  Antipas,  wlio 
stood  to  her  in  the  same  relation.  Besides  that  her  husband 
and  his  wife  were  both  alive,  Antipas,  as  the  half-brother  of 
Philip,  was  already  connected  with  Herodias  by  an  aflinity  so 
close,  that  there  was  only  one  case  contemplated  in  the  law  of 
Moses  where  it  could  be  set  aside,  namely,  when  the  married 
brother  had  died  childless."  Now  Het^odias  had  already  one 
child,  Salome,  by  Philip.  Well  therefore  may  she  be  charged 
by  Josephus  with  the  intention  of  confounding  her  country's 
institutions,  and  well  may  John  the  Baptist  have  remonstrated 
against  the  enormity  of  such  a  connection  with  the  tetrarch, 
whose  conscience  would  certainly  seem  to  have  been  less 
hardened  than  hers;  for  he  "feared"  his  reprover,  whose 
preaching  he  had  "  heard  gladly,"  and  though  these  impres- 
sions did  not  avail  to  keep  him  from  adding  murder  to  adul- 
tery, he  "was  sorry"  to  commit  the  crime.*  Aretas  made 
war  to  avenge  his  daughter ;  and  we  have  the  express  testimo- 
ny of  Josephus,  that  the  defeat  of  Herod,  with  the  loss  of  near- 
ly all  his  army,  was  viewed  by  the  Jews  as  a  judgment  for 
tfohn's  murder.*® 

Free  from  his  father's  tyrannical  temper,  Herod  Antipas  as^ 
pired  to  be  the  patron  and  protector  oi  the  Jews,  and  he  ven- 
tured on  an  open  quarrel  with  the  Roman  procurator,  proba- 
bly concerning  those  "  Galileans  whose  blood  Pilate  had  min- 
gled with  their  sacrifices."  "     Herod  courted  favor  with  the 

of  Mark  vi.  14  must  be  regarded  as  |  tier  of  Aretas  and  Herod,  looking 

a  title  of  courtesy.  down  npon  the  Dead  Sea  from  tho 

^  See  the  Genealogical  Tabic,  p.  99.  south  (Robinson,  i.  p.  570,  etc.). 

®  See  Lev.  xviii.  16,  xx.  21  ;  and  "  Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  5. 

for  the  exception,  Deut.  xxv.  5  foil.  "  Luke  xiii.  1,  xxiii.  12.     Of  this 

•  Malt.  xiv.  9 ;  Mark  vi.  20.     Jo-  event,    rendered    so   memorable   by 

sephus  states  that  John  was  executed  our  Lord's  application  of  it,  we  have 

aft  Macbasrus,  a  fortress  on  the  fron-  no  farther   information.      It   mttsl 
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strict  Jews  by  his.  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover;  and 
the  Roman  procurator  thought  it  prudent  to  avail  himself  of 
such  an  opportunity  for  a  reconciliation  by  sending  Jesus  be- 
fore Herod,  who,  as  tetrarch,  had  jurisdiction  over  a  Galilean, 
and  as  the  head  of  the  Ilerodian  house,  might  gratify  his  ha- 
tred of  "  the  king  of  the  Jews."  Such  was  the  conjunction  of 
political  interests  and  passions,  by  which  "  both  llerod  and 
Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles  and  the  people  of  Israel, 
j  were  gathered  together,"  to  fulfill  the  divine  counsels  as  fore- 
'  told  by  David.^' 

These  two  chief  passages  of  his  life  reveal  the  character  of 
this  weak,  sensual,  and  superstitious  prince,  whose  cunning  was 
stamped  by  the  Saviour  with  the  epithet  "  that  fox :"  "  who 
would  have  been  pleased  to  have  kept  both  John  and  Jesus  as 
prophets  at  his  court,  but  was  led  by  wanton  weakness  to  sac- 
rifice the  one,  and  through  the  terror  engendered  by  remorse, 
*•  would  have  killed "  tlie  other,**  over  whom  he  at  last  in- 
dulged his  spite,  when  he  saw  him  safe  as  a  prisoner  to  Pilate. 
What  is  left  untold  of  his  character  and  deeds  is  summed  up 
in  the  pregnant  phrase,  which  St.  Luke  adds  to  the  record  of 
his  adultery  with  Herodias,  "  all  the  wickedness  which  Herod 
had  done."  '* 

At  length  the  favors  heaped  by  the  emperor  Caligula  (who 

succeeded  Tiberius  in  a.d.  37)  upon  his  iriend  and  comrade, 

Herod  Agrippa/"  excited  the  jealous  ambition  of  Herod  An- 

tipas.    At  the  instigation  of  Herodias,  he  sailed  with  her  to 

Kome,  nominally  to  petition  for  the  same  royal  title  which  had 

;  been  conferred  upon  his  nephew,  but  really  to  intrigue  agidnst 

I  him.     But  Agrippa,  the  bosom  friend  of  Caligula,  met  the 

\  plot  by  a  charge  of  treason  against  his  uncle ;  and  Antipas 

Uvas  banished  to  Lugdunum  in  Gaul"  (a.p.  39).     It  deserves 

liavc  occurred  at  some  feast  «t  Jtru-  i      "  Tliis  town  is   j>robnbly  Lngda- 

Rnicm,  in  the  outer  court  of  i lie  Tera-    iium  Oouvcnnrum,  n  town  of  Gaul, 

|)le,  since  the  blood  of  the  worship-   situated  on  the   right   bonk  of  tho 

crs  was  mimjkd  with  their  eaciifices ;  [  Garonne,  ot  the  foot  of  tlie  Fjrenees, 

but  tho  silence  of  Josephus  alx)ut  it    now  St,  Bertrandck  Oomriiinffes  (MnV" 

.  seems  to  show  that  riots  and  massa-    ray,  Haudb.  of  France,  p.  31 4);  Eu- 

crcs  on  such  oecasionH  were  so  fre-    sebius,  [I.E.  i.  11,  says  Vienncy  con- 

qucnt  that  it  was  needless  to  recount  ,  founding  Antipns   with   Arch«lauB ; 

them  all.  |  Burton  (on    Mntt.   xiv.  3)*  Alford, 

"  Acta  iv.  25-28,  with  express  rcf-    and  moderns  in  general,  Lyon.     In 

crence  to  P^alm  ii.  1,  2.  Josephus  {B.  J.  u.  9,  §  6),  Antipns 

"  Luke  xiii.  32.  ,  is  said  to  hnvc  died  jn  Spain,  appar- 

"  Luk«  xiii.  31 :  comp.  Mark  vi.    cntly,  from  the  context,  the  land  of 

16:  **  It  is  John  whom  I  beheaded  :  |  his  exile.     A  town  on  the  frontiers, 

he  is  risen  from  the  dead."  '  therefore,  like  the'  above,  would  S9U 

•.,    *  Luke.iii.  19.     ^  Sec  bclo\y,  §  7.  i  isfy  both  passages*  . 
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to  be  recorded  of  Herodias,  that  she  preferred  sharing  the  ex- 
ile of  Antipas,  till  death  ended  his  reverses,  to  remaining  with 
her  brother  Agrippa,  and  partaking  of  his  elevation.'^ 

The  city  of  Tiberias,  which  Antipas  founded  and  named 
in  honor  of  the  emperor,  was  the  most  conspicuous  monument 
of  his  long  reign ;  but,  like  the  rest  of  the  Herodian  family, 
he  showed  his  passion  for  building  cities  in  several  places,  re- 
storing Sepphoris,  near  Tabor,  which  had  been  destroyed  in 
the  wars  after  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,**  and  Beth- 
aramptha  (Beth-haram)  in  PersBa,  which  he  named  Julias, 
"  from  the  wife  of  the  emperor."" 

§  4.  Herod  Philip  II.'*  was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  Cleopatra.  Like  his  half-brothers  Antipas  and  Archelaus, 
he  was  brought  up  at  home,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father 
advocated  the  claims  of  Archelaus  before  Augustus.  He  re- 
ceived as  his  ovm  government  "  Batansea,  Trachonitis,  Auran- 
itis  (Gaulonitis),  and  some  parts  about  Jamnia," ''  with  the 
title  of  tetrarch.  His  rule  was  distinguished  by  justice  and 
moderation,''  and  he  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  duties  of  his  office  without  sharing  in  the  intrigues 
which  disgraced  his  family.'*  Ho  built  a  new  city  on  the  site 
of  Paneas,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  which  he  called 
Cassarea,'*  and  raised  Bethsaida  (in  lower  Gaulonitis)  to  the 
rank  of  a  city  under  the  title  of  Julias,  and  died  there  a.d.  34." 
He  married  Salome,  the  daughter  of  Philip  I.  and  Herodias, 
but,  as  he  left  no  children,  his  dominions  were  added  at  his 
death  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria. 

The  city  of  Csesarea  Philippi,  chosen  by  Philip  the  tetrarch 
as  the  site  of  his  villas  and  palaces,  beside  his  father's  temple 

*^  Joseph.  Aitt.  xviii.  7,  §  2.  Jcromo  {adMalL  /.  c.) ;  and  the  con- 

"  Jos.  Ani.  xvii.  12,  §  9,  xviii.  2,  '  fusion  wns  the  moro  easy,  becaase 
§  1.  the  son  of  Marinmne  was  excluded 

**  Jos.  Ant,  xviii.  2,  §  1  ;  Hieron.  '  from  all  share  in  bis  father's  posses- 
finseb.  Chon.  a.d.  29,  Livias,  sions  (ri]fc ^(a^»/C  t^^Xcn/zcv)  in  con- 

.  '*  The  numeral  is  used  to  distin-  sequence  of  his  mother's  treachery 
gaish  him  from  his  half-brother  Her-  |  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  SO,  §  7),  and  lived 
od  Philip  I.  (^iXiwoc,  Markvi.  17),  .  afterward  in  a  private  station, 
the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and  Ma-  ^  Joseph.  B,  J,  ii.  6,  §  8 ;  Lake 
riamne  the  daughter  of  a  high-priest  iii.  I,  ^cXiinrov  .  .  .  Ttrpapxovvroc 
Simon  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  6,  §  4),  '  rijc  Irovpaias  Koi  Tpaxfuvirido^  x^ 
the  husband  of  Hcrodins,  nnd  father  |  pac* 

of  Salome.    lie  is  called  only  Herod  '      "  Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  2,  §  4. 
by  Josephus,  but  the  repetition  of        *•  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  6,  §  6. 
the  name  Philip  is  fully  jiutified  by       *  Yiataapiia  y  ^iXiinrov,  Matt,  xri 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  names  in    13 ;  Mark  viii.  27. 
the  Herodian  family  (e.  <7.  Amipater).        ^Joseph.  Ant,  xviii.  6,  §6. 
The  two  Philips  were  confounded  by 

E2 
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to  Augustus,  is  distinguished  not  only  bj  the  unrivaled  beau- 
ty of  its  site,  but  also  by  its  sacred  associations.  "  As  it  is 
the  northernmost  frontier  of  Palestine,  so  it  is  the  northern- 
most limit  of  the  journeys  of  our  Lord.  ...  It  must  at  least 
have  been  in  its  neighborhood  that  the  confession  of  Peter 
was  made;  the  rock  on  which  the  temple  of  Augustus  stood, 
and  from  which  the  streams  of  the  Jordan  issue,  may  possi- 
bly have  suggested  the  words  which  now  run  round  the  dome 
oif  St.  Petei^s."  " 

§  5.  Judaea,  including  Samaria,  was  reduced,  on  the  banish* 
ment  of  Archelaus,  to  an  ordinary  Roman  province  under  a 
procurator  subordinate  to  the  prefect  of  Syria."  He  resided, 
not  at  Jerusalem,  but  at  Csesarea  on  the  coast.'*  Sabinus 
had  already  held  the  office  during  the  absence  of  Archelaus, 
on  whose  deposition  Coponiits  accompanied  Quirinns  to  the 
country.  Quirinus  (the  Cyrenius  of  the  N.  T.) — ^now  for  the 
second  time  prefect  of  Syria  ** — was  charged  with  the  unpop- 
ular measure  of  the  enrolment  or  assessment  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Judaea.  Notwithstanding  the  riots  which  took  place  else- 
where, at  Jerusalem  the  enrolment  was  allowed  to  proceed 
without  resistance,  owing  to  the  prudence  of  Joazar,  again 
high-priest  for  a  short  time.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  hew 
governor  had  been  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  state  vest- 
ments of  the  high-priest,  worn  on  the  three  Festivals  and  on 

'^  Mntt.  xvi.  13;  Mark  viii.  27;  by  his  legate.  In  the  scnatorinn  pror* 
StnnleVf  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  399.  i  inces,  governed  by  proconsuls,  the 
Dcnn  Stanley  suggests  that  the  corresponding  duties  were  discharged 
**  higli  mountain,*'  on  which  the  '  by  quaestors.  Yet  it  appears  that 
Transfiguration  took  place  six  days  sometimes />rocicratorf«  were  appoint- 
later,  may  have  been  Hcrmon,  which  cd  in  those  provinces  also  to  collect 
towers  above  the  sources  of  the  Jor-  |  certain  dues  of  the  Jiscus  (the  cm- 
dan,  and  is  the   only  Mountain  that ;  pcror's   special  re  venae),  as   distin- 


deserves  tlic  name  in  Palestine. 

*  A  prorui^tor  (itriTftowoQy  Philo, 
T^,  ad  Caiutttj  and  Joseph.  B.  J. 

ii.  9,  §  2 ;  but  less  correctly  tfytfuav,  i  ritory,  especially  in  one  contiguous 
Matt,  xxvii.  2 ;  and  Joseph.  Ant.  \  to  a  larger  province  and  dependent 
xviii.  3,  §  1)  was  generally  a  Boroan    upon  it,  the  procurator  was  head  of 


guished  from  those  of  the  cn-arium 
(the  revenue  administered  by  the 
senate).     Sometimes  in  a  small  ter- 


knight,  appointed  to  act  under  the 
governor  of  a  province  as  collector  of 
tiie  revenue,  and  judge  in  causes  con- 
nected, with  if.  Strictly  speaking, 
procuratures  Ccesaris  were  required 
only  in  the  imperial  provinces,  t.  «.,  '  liiustrattonM. 
those  wliich,  according  to  the  consti-        "Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  3,  §  1. 


the  administration,  and  had  full  mili- 
tary and  judicial  authority,  though 
he  was  responsible  to  the  governor 
of  the  neighboring  province.  For 
the  governors  of  Syria  see  Notes  and 


tution  of  Augustus,  were  reserved  for 
the  special  administration  of  the  em- 
peror, without  the  intervention  of  the 
senate  or  the  people,  and  governed 


''Concerning  the  vexed  question 
of  his  first  prefecture,  see  Notes  and 
lUustraiions  to  Chap.  VI. 
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the  Day  of  Atonement.     Since  the  building  of  the  Baris  by 
the  Maccabees  these  robes  had  always  been  kept  there,  a  cus- 
tom continued  since  its  reconstruction  by  Herod.     But  hence- 
.  forward  they  were  to  be  put  up  after  use  in  an  underground 
^  stone  chamber,  under  the  seal  of  the  priests,  and  in  charge  of 
-  the  captain  of  the  guard.     Seven  days  before  use  they  were 
\    brought  out,  to  be  consigned  again  to  the  chamber  after  the 
\  ceremony  was  over." 

>     Two  incidents  at  once  most  opposite  in  their  character,  and 

y,  in  their  significance  to  that  age  and  to  ourselves,  occurred, 

<•  during  the  procuratorship  of  Coponius.     First,  in  the  year  SJ 

\;  the  finding  of  Christ  in  the  Temple.     Annas  had  been  madd 

y      xhigh-priest  about  a  year  before.     The  second  occurrence  musl3| 

■    N^  have  been  a  most  distressinje  one  to  the  Jej^'s,  unless  they  had' 

^ ;     ^  become  inured  to  such  things.     But  of  this  we  can  not  so  exact- 

\    J  ly  fix  the  date.     It  was  nothing  less  than  the  pollution  of  the 

J;  Temple  by  some  Samaritans,  who   secretly  brought  human 

•  ^.s  bones  and  strewed  them  about  the  cloisters  during  the  night/ 

^   \  of  the  Passover."    Up  to  this  time  the  Samaritans  had  been 

;\  \ ;  admitted  to  the  Temple ;  they  were  henceforth  excluded.        ; 

V  In  or  about  a.d.  1 0  Coponius  was  succeeded  by  M.  Ambivius,; 
and  he  by  Axnius  Rupus.  In  a.d.  14  the  emperor  Augustus^ 
died,  and  with  Tiberius  came  in  a  new  procurator,  Valerius  , 

■  V  Gratus,  who  held  office  till  26,  when  he  was  replaced  by  Pon-  ' 
;  TTUS  PiLATus.  During  this  period  the  high-priests  had  been  \ 
•  numerous,"  but  it  is  only  necessary  hero  to  say  that  when  Pilate  \ 
^  arrived  at  his  government  the  office  was  held  by  Joseph  Caia-  ' 
;  PHAS,  who  had  been  appointed  but  a  few  months  before.  The 
,  :   name  of  Pilate  indicates  that  he  was  connected,  by  descent  or  • 

V  adoption,  with  the  gens  of  the  Pontii,  first   conspicuous  in  '■ 
^    Roman  history  in  the  person  of  C.  Pontius  Telesinus,  the  great 

Samnite  general.**    He  was  the  sixth  Roman  procurator  of 

Judaea,  and  under  him  our  Lord  worked,  suffered,  and  died, 

\j  as  we  learn  not  only  from  the  obvious  Scriptural  authorities,   ; 

^    ^    I  but  from  Tacitus," — "  Christus,  Tiberio  imperitante,  per  proc- 

\^  ^    juratorem  Pontium  Pilatum  supplicio  adfectus  erat.  "    The 


^ 


^r 


\^ 


»\ 


"  Josepli.  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §  3.  I  comp.  "pilata  agminn,"  Vir<;.  jf!n. 

"The  mode  of  pollntion  adopt- |  xii.  121.  (2)  As  contracted  from  jw- 
ed  by  Josiah  toward  the  idolatrous  .  leatuit.  The  fact  that  the  pileus  or 
ph  fines.  I  cnp  was  the  badge   of  man  omitted 

"  Their  names  and  succession  will  i  slaves  (comp.  Suetonius,  iViero,  c.  57, 
he  found  in  the  O.  T.  History^  Appen- '  Tiber,  p.  4),  makes  it  probable  that 
dix  to  Book  III.  §  3,  Notes  and  ///.       the  epithet  marked  him  out  as  a  £&- 

**  The  cognomen  Pilatns  has  re- '  ertus,  or  as  descended  from  one. 
ccived  two   explanations.      (1)   As'      *i1«n.  xr.  44. 
armed  with   the  fniuw   or  jayelin  ;        **  Of  the  early  histonT  of  Pilate  wc 
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freedom  from  disturbance,  which  marks  the  preceding  twenty 
yeai*s  at  Jerusalem,  was  probably  due  to  the  absence  of  the 
Roman  troops,  who  were  quartered  at  Caisarea,  out  of  the  way 
of  the  iierce  fanatics  of  the  Temple.  But  Pilate  transferred 
the  winter  quarters  of  the  army  to  Jerusalem,**  and  the  very 
first  day  there  was  a  collision.  The  offense  was  given  by  the 
Roman  standards — the  images  of  the  emperor  and  of  the 
eagle — which  by  former  commanders  had  been  kept  out  of  the 
city.  Pilate  had  been  obliged  to  send  them  in  by  night,  and 
there  were  no  bounds  to  the  rage  of  the  people  on  discover- 
ing what  had  thus  been  done.  They  poured  down  in  crowds 
to  Csesarea,  where  the  procurator  was  then  residing,  and  be- 
sought him  to  remove  the  images.  After  five  days  of  discus- 
sion, he  gave  the  signal  to  some  concealed  soldiers  to .  sur- 
round the  petitioners  and  to  put  them  to  death  miless  they 
ceased  to  trouble  him ;  but  this  only  strengthened  their  deter- 
mination, and  they  declared  themselves  ready  rather  to  sub- 
mit to  death  than  forego  their  resistance  to  an  idolatrous  in- 
novation. Pilate  then  yielded,  and  the  standards  were  by  his 
orders  brought  down  to  Cassarea."  Afterward,  as  if  to  try 
how  far  he  might  go,  he  consecrated  some  gilt  shields — not 
containing  figures,  but  inscribed  simply  with  the  name  of  the 
deity  and  of  the  donor-r-and  hung  them  in  the  palace  at  Jeru- 
salem. This  act  again  aroused  the  resistance  of  the  Jews; 
and  on  appeal  to  Tiberius  they  were  removed."  Another 
riot  was  caused  by  his  appropriation  of  the  Corban — a  sacred 
revenue  arising  from  the  redemption  of  vows  " — to  the  cost 
of  an  aqueduct  which  he  constnicted  for  bringing  water  to 
the  city."  To  these  specimens  of  his  administration,  which 
rest  on  the  testimony  of  profane  authors,  we  must  add  the 
slaughter  of  certain  Galileans,  already  noticed  in  §  3.  The 
clear  testimony  thus  borne  to  his  sanguinary  tyranny  sets  in 
a  striking  light  the  meanness  of  his  attempt  to  conciliate  the 

know  nothing ;  but  n  German  Icf^cnd  I  tion  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  aflor- 
fiUs  up  the  gnp  strangely  enougii.  \  wnrd  stationed  at  Mayence,  may 
Pilate  is  the  bastard  son  of  Tvrus,  I  have  been  in  this  case  either  the 
king  of  Mayencc.  His  father  sends  |  bearers  of  the  tradilion  or  the  inrent- 
him  to  Rome  as  a  hostage.  There  { oi-s  of  the  fable, 
he  is  guilty  of  a  murder;  but,  being,  ^  Joseph.  Ant.  xviil.  3,  §  1. 
sent  to  Pontus,  rij^es  into  notice  as '      *  Joseph.   Ant.   xviii.  3,  §  1,  2 ; 


B.  J.  ii.  9. 

"  Philo,  vpb^  Taiovy  Mangey,  ii 


subduing  the  barbarous  tribes  there, 

receives    in    consequence    the    new 

name  of  Pontius,  and  is  sent  to  Ju-  580. 

dffin.     It  has  l)een  suggested  that  the       ^°  Comp.  Mark  vii.  1 1. 

twenty- second  legion,  which  was  in!      *' Joseph.  B.J.  ii.  9,  §4. 

Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  dcstruc- 
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Jews,  and  avoid  the  threat  of  a  denunciation  to  Caesar,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Jesus.  Of  the  great  events  of  our  Lord's  mini& 
try,  under  the  government  of  Pilate,  we  shall  speak  in  the 
next  book,  which  will  be  the  proper  place  to  notice  the  mo- 
tives and  conduct  of  Pilate  in  consenting  to  his  death.  Pilate's 
tyranny  continued  after  that  event,  till,  a.d.  37,  the  loud  com- 
plaints of  the  Samaritans  determined  Vitellius,  the  prefect  of 
Syria  and  father  of  the  emperor,  to  send  the  procurator  for 
trial  to  Rome.  He  arrived  just  after  the  death  of  Tiberius ; 
and  one  of  the  praiseworthy  acts  which  marked  the  beginning 
of  Caligula's  reign  was  his  banishment  to  Vienna  (  Vienne) 
in  Gaul,  where  a  monument  still  bears  the  very  doubtful  title 
of  the  tomb  of  Pontius  Pilate." 

After  Pilate  had  been  recalled  to  Rome,  Jerusalem  was 
visited  by  Vitellius,  the  prefect  of  Syria,  at  the  time  of 
the  Passover.    This  visit  was  connected  with  the  war,  already 
noticed,  between  Herod  Antipas  and  the  Arabian  king  Are- 
tas.    In  consequence  of  the  victory  of  the  latter,  Vitellius 
set  his  army  in  motion  to  attack  Petra;  and  it  was  on  his 
march  that  he  visited  Jerusalem.    Besides  forbearing  to  in- 
sult the  people  by  the  display  of  his  standards,  Vitellius  con- 
ferred two  great  benefits  on  ^e  city.    He  remitted  the  duties 
levied  on  produce,  and  he  allowed  the  Jews  again  to  have  the 
free  custody  of  the  high-priest's  vestments.     He  removed 
Caiaphas  from  the  high-priesthood,  and  gave  it  to  Jonathan, 
son  of  Annas.    He  then  departed,  apparently  leaving  a  Ro- 
man officer"  in  charge  of  the  Antonia.     Vitellius  was  again 
at  Jerusalem  this  year,  probably  in  the  autumn,  with  Herod 
the  tetrarch;"  while  there  he  again  changed  the  high-priest,; 
substituting  for  Jonathan,  Theophilus  his  brother.    The  news  \ 
of  the  death  of  Tiberius  and  the  accession  of  Caligula  reach-  ' 
ed  Jerusalem  at  this  time ;  and  it  was  the  interruption  there- 
by caused  to  the  operations  of  Vitellius  that  emboldened  i 
Aretas  to  ssize  Damascus,  a  circumstance  of  great  impor-  / 
tance,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  chronology  of  Paul's  Bfe."    Mak-/ 
C'ELLUS  was  appointed  procurator  by  the  new  emperor. 

§  6.  In  A.D.  40  Vitellius  was  superseded  by  P.  Petbo- 
Nius,  who  arrived  in  Palestine  with  an  order  to  place  in  the 
Temple  a  statue  of  Caligula.  This  outrage  was  connected 
with  events  which  throw  an  interesting  light  on  the  relations 
of  the  Jews,  in  their  various  branches,  to  the  imperial  su- 

"  Concern injr    the    legend    which  i   *' Acts  of  Pilate,"  seo  the  Z>/c/.  o/ 
ronnrctH  his  fnte  with  Mons  Filatns,  '  the  Bibie^  8.  r. 
nhore  the  Lake  pf  Lucerne,  and  the  '      **  ^povpapxoci  Ant,  xviiL  4,  §  8. 
uther   legends    of    the    apocryphal'     *^>lnf.  xriiL  5,§8.  ^  See  Book  III. 
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premaoy.  "  Up  to  the  reign  of  Caligula,"  **  says  Dean  Mil- 
man,  "  the  Jews  had  enjoyed,  without  any  serious  interrup- 
tion, the  .universal  toleration  which  Roman  policy  permitted 
to  the  religion  of  the  subject  states.  If  t^e  religion  had  suf- 
fered a  temporary  proscription  at  Rome  under  Tiberius,  it 
was  as  a  foreign  superstition,  supposed,  from  the  misconduct 
of  individuals,  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  morals  in  the 
metropolis.  Judaism  remained  undisturbed  in  the  rest  of  the 
empire ;  and,  although  the  occasional  insolence  of  the  Roman 
governors  in  Judaea  might  display  itself  in  act«  offensive  to 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  natives,  yet  the  wiser  and  more 
liberal,  like  Yitellius,  studiously  avoided  all  interference  wit^ 
that  superstition  which  they  respected  or  despised.  But  the 
insane  vanity  of  Caligula  made  him  attempt  to  enforce  from 
the  whole  empire  those-  divine  honors,  which  his  predecessors 
consented  to  receive  from  the  willing  adulation  of  their  sub 
jects.  Everywhere  statues  were  raised  and  temples  built  in 
honor  of  the  deified  emperor.  The  Jews  could  not  submit  to 
the  mandate  without  violating  the  first  principle  of  their  re- 
ligion, nor  resist  it  without  exposing  their  whole  nation  to 
the  resentment  of  their  masters.  The  storm  began  to  lower 
around  them :  its  first  violence  broke  upon  the  Jews  in  Alex- 
andria, where,  however,  the  collision  with  the  ruling  authori- 
ties first  originated  in  the  animosities  of  the  Greek  and  Jew* 
ish  factions  which  divided  the  city.  This  creat  and  populous 
capital,  besides  strangers  from  all  quarters,  was  inhaVited  by 
three  distinct  races,  the  native  Egyptians,  Jews,  and  Greeks. 
The  native  Egyptians  were  genersdly  avoided  as  of  an  inferior 
class;  but  the  Jews  boasted  of  edicts  from  the  founder  of 
the  city,  and  from  other  monarch s  of  Egypt,  which  entitled 
them  to  equal  rank  and  estimation  with  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Macedonian  settlers.  They  were  numerous:  Philo 
calculates  that  in  Egypt  they  amounted  to  a  million  of  souls.*' 
They  were  opulent  and  among  the  most  active  traders  of  that 
great  commercial  metropolis.  It  is  probable  that  they  were 
turbulent,  and  not  the  peaceful  and  unoffending  people  de- 


*•  The  proper  name  of  this  emperor 
— hj  which  he  is  always  called  by 
the  chief  Roman  historians,  as  well 
AS  in  official  docaments — was  Cains 
Cssar.  Cali(/tila  (little  boot)  was  a 
nickname  dac  to  the  hamorous  fond- 
ness of  the  soldiers,  with  whom  he 
lived  as  a  child  in  the  camp  of  his 
father  Gerroanicas.     But  it  seems  not 


an  inappropriate  accident  which  has 
affixed  a  mere  nickname,  in  the  page 
of  history,  to  a  mad  prince  of  whom 
a  Gaul  said  to  his  face  —  **I  think 
yon  .1  great  absurdity.'' 

"  This  included  the  Jews  in  Alex, 
andria,  and  scattered  i;eUlers  up  to 
the  borders  of  Kthiojiin. 
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scribed  by  their  advocate  Philo — at  all  events  they  were  odi- 
ous to  the  Greek  population.'' 

The  prefect  Valerius  Flaccus,  whose  firm  and  impartial 
government  had  hitherto  kept  the  peace  between  the  contend- 
ing factions,  finding  his  position  endangered  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Caligula,  sought  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Alex- 
andrian Greeks  by  giving  them  license  to  insult  the  Jews. 
The  arrival  of  Herod  Agrippa,  on  his  way  to  assume  the 
principality  conferred  on  him  by  Cali^a,  furnished  a  butt 
for  their  insolence ;  and,  having  vented  their  wanton  humor 
in  a  mockery  of  his  royal  state,  they  proceeded,  on  his  depart- 
ure, to  more  serious  outrages.  They  set  up  statues  ot  the 
emperor  in  the  proseuchcB  or  Jewish  places  of  worship ;  and 
the  Jews,  compelled  by  an  edict  of  Flaccus  to  keep  themselves 
within  the  two  quarters  of  the  city  which  were  peopled  ex- 
clusively by  them,  though  many  resided  in  the  other  three, 
lost  heavily  by  the  compulsory  removal,  and  began  to  suffer 
from  pestilence  and  famine  in  the  crowded  quarters  in  which 
they  were  almost  besieged.  "  Those  who  ventured  out  into 
the  market  were  robbed,  insulted,  maltreated,  pursued  with 
sticks  and  stones.  Bloodshed  soon  ensued ;  many  were  slain 
with  the  sword,  others  trampled  to  death ;  some,  even  while 
alive,  were  dragged  by  their  lH?ek  through  the  streets.  When 
dead,  their  bodies  were  still  dragged  along  till  they  wore  torn 
to  pieces,  or  so  disfigured  that  they  could  not  be  distinguish- 
ed if  at  length  recovered  by  their  friends.  Those  who  stray- 
ed out  of  the  city  to  breathe  the  purer  air  of  the  country,  or 
the  strangers  who  incautiously  entered  the  walls  to  visit  and 
relieve  their  friends,  were  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  beaten 
with  clubs  till  they  were  dead.  The  quays  were  watched, 
and,  on  the  landing  of  a  Jewish  vessel,  the  merchandise  was 
plundered,  the  owners  and  their  vessel  burned.  Their  houses 
were  likewise  set  on  fire,  and  whole  families,  men,  women, 
and  children,  burned  alive.  Yet  even  this  was  a  merciful 
death,  compared  with  the  sufferings  of  others.  Sometimes, 
from  want  of  wood,  their  persecutors  could  collect  only  a  few 
wet  sticks,  and  over  those,  stifled  with  smoke,  and  half-con- 
sumed, the  miserable  victims  slowly  expired.  Sometimes 
they  would  mock  their  sufferings  by  affected  sorrow ;  but  if 
any  of  their  own  relatives  or  friends  betrayed  the  least  emo- 
tion, they  were  seized,  scourged,  tortured,  or  even  crucified." 

When  these  outrages  had  reached  their  height,  Flaccus  sum- 
moned before  his  tribunal,  not  the  perpetrators,  but  the  victims ; 
and  thirty-eight  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Alexandrian  Sanhedrim  were 
publicly  scourged  in  the  theatre,  many  dying  under  the  blows 
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Tho  survivors  were  cast  into  prison ;  and  many  other  Jews 
were  seized  and  crucified.  "  It  was  the  morning  spectacle  of 
the  theatre,  to  see  the  Jews  scourged,  tortured  both  with  the 
rack  and  with  pulleys,  and  then  led  away  to  execution ;  and 
to  this  horrible  tragedy  immediately  succeeded  farces  and 
dances,  and  other  theatrical  amusements.''  AH  this  time 
Flaccus  was  keeping  back  a  loyal  address,  which  the  Alexan- 
drian Jews  had  drawn  up  by  the  advice  of  Agrippa,  who,  dis 
covering  tho  fraud,  sent  a  copy  to  the  emperor.  A  centurion 
was  sent  to  arrest  Flaccus.  He  was  banished,  and,  after 
enduring  much  suffering  and  contempt  in  exile,  was  at  length 
put  to  a  cruel  death. 

The  preceding  narrative,  so  strikingly  illustrative  of  the 
condition  of  one  branch  of  the  Hebrew  race,  is  furnii>hed  by 
Philo,  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  Jew,  who  brought  the  phil- 
osophic pruiciples  of  Neo-Platonism  to  the  defense  of  the  an- 
cient faith.  If  ho  may  be  reasonably  su8()ected  of  exagger- 
ating the  sufferings  and  especially  the  submissive  temper  of 
his  countrymen,  thei*e  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  his 
graphic  account  of  the  mission  which  he  }ie«adcd  to  Caligu- 
la, to  whom  the  Greeks  also  sent  a  deputation  headed  by 
Apion,  a  name  celebrated  by  Josephus's  refutation  of  his 
book  against  the  Jews.  They  arrived  just  at  the  time  when 
Caligula,  incensed  at  the  destruction  of  an  altar  which  one  of 
the  Roman  puhlicani  had  erected  to  the  emperor  at  Jamnia, 
had  issued  the  edict  for  the  erection  of  his  own  colossal  statue 
in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  to  him- 
selE  in  the  character  of  Jupiter ;  and  this  blow  at  the  chief  sanctu- 
ary of  their  religion  seemed  fatal  to  their  own  cause.  Neverthe- 
less Caius  received  them  with  a  favor,  in  which  it  soon  appeared 
that  contempt  was  the  chief  element.  The  celebrated  inter- 
view  narrated  by  Philo  exhibits  probably  the  prevalent  feel- 
ing of  the  Romans  toward  the  Jews,  though  distorted  into 
peculiar  grotesqueness  by  the  emperor's  insane  levity.  It  is 
thus  related  by  the  eloquent  historian  of  the  Jews : — "After  a 
long  and  wearisome  attendance,  the  deputies  were  summoned 
to  a  final  audience.  To  judga  so  grave  a  cause,  as  Philo  com- 
plains with  great  solemnity,  the  emperor  did  not  appear  in  a 
public  court,  encircled  by  the  wisest  of  his  senators  ;  the  em- 
bassy was  received  in  the  apartments  of  two  contiguous  vil- 
las in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  called  after  Lamia  and 
Msecenas.  The  bailiffs  of  these  villas  were  commanded  at 
the  same  time  to  have  all  the  rooms  thrown  open  for  the  em- 
peror's inspection.  The  Jews  entered,  made  a  profound  obei- 
sance, and  saluted  Caligula  as  Augustus  and  Emperor — ^but 
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the  sarcastic  smile  on  the'  face  of  Caius  gave  them  litUe  hopes 
o£  success.  '  You  are  then' — ^he  said,  showing  his  teeth  as  he 
spoke — ^  those  ^enemies  of  the .  gods  who  alone  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge  my  divinity,  but  worship  a  deity  whose  name  you 
dare  not  pronounce' — ^and  here,  to  the  horror  of  the  Jews,  l)o 
uttered  the  awful  name..  The  Greek  deputies  from  Alexan- 
dria, who  were  present,  thought  themselves  certain  of  their 
triumph,  and  began  to  show  their  exultation  by  insulting  gest- 
ures ;  and  Isidore,  one  of  the  accusers  of  Flaccus,  came  for- 
ward to  aggravate  the  disobedience  of  the  Jews.  He  accused 
them  of  being  the  only  nation  who  had  refused  to  sacrifice  to 
the  emperor.  The  Jews  with  one  voice  disclaimed  the  cal- 
umny, and  asserted  that  they  had  three  times  offered  sacrifice 
for  the  welfare  of  the  esq^eror — and  indeed  had  been  the  first 
to  do  so  on  his  accession.  *  Be  it  so,'  rejoined  the  emperor — 
'  ye  have  sacrificed  for  me,  but  not  to  me.'  The  Jews  stood 
aghast  and  trembling.  On  a  sudden  Caius  began  to  run  all 
over  the  house,  up  stairs  and  down  stairs;  inspecting  the 
men's  and  women's  apartments ;  finding  fault  and  giving  or- 
ders, while  the  poor  Jews  followed  him  from  room  to  room, 
amid  the  mockery  of  the  attendants.  After  he  had  given  his 
ordei-Sy  the  emperor  suddenly  turned  round  to  them :  *  Why 
is  it  that  you  do  not  eat  pork  ?'  The  whole  court  burst  into 
peals  of  laughter.  The  Jews  temperately  replied,  that  differ- 
ent nations  liad  different  usages :  some  persons  would  not  eat 
lamb.  '  They  are  right,'  said  the  emperor,  *  it  is  an  insipid 
meat.'  After  further  trial  of  their  patience,  he  demanded, 
with  his  usual  abruptness,  on  what  they  grounded  their  riglit 
of  cidzenship.  They  began  a  long  and  grave  legal  argument ; 
but  they  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  Caius  began  to  run  up 
and  down  the  great  hall,  and  to  order  that  some  blinds,  of  a 
kind  of  transparent  stone,  like  glass,  which  admitted  the  light, 
and  excluded  the  heat  and  air,  should  be  put  up  against  the 
windows.  As  he  left  that  room,  he  asked  the  Jews,  with  a 
more  courteous  air,  it  they  had  any  thing  to  say  to  him ;  they 
began  again  their  harangue,  in  the  middle  of  which  he 
started  away  into  another  chamber,  to  see  some  old  paintings. 
The  embassadors  of  the  Jews  at  length  were  glad  to  retreat, 
and  felt  happy  to  escape  with  their  lives.  Caius  gave  them 
their  dismissal  in  these  words : — ^  Well,  after  all,  they  do  not 
seem  so  bad  ^  but  rather  a  poor  foolish  people,  who  can  not 
believe  that  I  am  a  god.' " 

Whatever  the  Alexandrian  Jews  may  have  gained  from  the 
contemptuous  forbearance  and  mad  humor  of  the  despot, 
(here  was  no  relenting  of  his  purpgse  to  desecrate  the  templa 
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at  Jernsalem ;  and  he  directed  two  legions  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Euphrates,  if  necessary,  to  put  down  resifitance. 
Petronius  reluctantly  ordered  the  statue  to  be  made  by 
Sidonian  workmen,  while  he  communicated  his  master's  inten- 
tions to  the  Jews.  The  news  had  no  sooner  spread,  than  the 
people,  without  distinction  of  rank,  age,  or  sex,  flocked  in 
thousands,  though  unarmed,  to  the  winter-quarters  of  Uie 
governor  at  Ptolemais,  to  let  him  know  that  they  (ireaded  the 
wrath  of  God  more  than  that  of  the  emperor.  The  like  soaie 
was  repeated,  when  Petronius  removed  his  head-quarters  to 
Tiberias,  to  gain  more  certain  information  of  the  state  of  the 
country.  When  he  replied  to  their  supplications  by  asking^ 
them,  "  Are  ye  resolved,  then,  to  wage  war  against  your  em- 
peror ?"  they  all  fell  on  their  faces  to  the  earth,  exclaiming^, 
"  We  have  no  thought  of  war,  but  we  will  submit  to  be  mas^ 
sacred  rather  than  infringe  our  Law."  For  forty  days  they 
remained  as  suppliants  before  the  prefect,  neglecting  the 
season  for  sowing,  till  he  became  alarmed  lest  a  famine  should 
drive  the  people  to  robbery.  Petronius  announced  to  an  as- 
sembly convened  at  Tiberias  his  resolution  to  postpone  the 
work  till  he  had  further  orders  from  Rome.  Tlie  influenoe 
of  Agrippa  with  Caligula  obtained  the  suspension  of  the  de- 
cree ;  and  the  tyrant  was  preparing  to  vent  his  mortification 
upon  Petronius,  when  the  dagger  of  Cassius  Chaerea  delivered 
the  empire  from  the  daily  dread  of  some  new  excess  of  mad- 
^^.  ness  (a.d.  41).** 

,\^      §  7.  When  the  body  of  Caligula  was  left  by  his  assassins  in 

I  the  dark  corridor  between  the  palace  and  the  amphitheatre^ 

I  the  only  man  who  protected  it  from  insult  was  the  Jewish 

prince,  whose  name  has  been  more   than   once  mentioned. 

,  This  was  Herod  Agrippa  I.,"  the  son  of  Aristobnlus  and 

Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.     He  was  sent  to 

Rome  on  his  father's  execution,  and  was  brought  up  with 

/  Drusus  the  son  of  Tiberius.     On  the  death  of  Drusus,  he 

found  himself  excluded  from  the  emperor's  presence,  and  was 


^  Dean  Milman,  whose  admirable 
account  of  these  events,  based  on 
Philo  and  Joscphns,  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  above  narrative,  adds 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  safferinj^ 
to  which,  CTcn  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  Babylonian 
Jews  were  exposed  from  the  usually 
tolerant  Parthians,  in  consequence 
of  the  revolt  of  the  brothers  Asinai 
and  Anilai.      The  insurgents,  jiftcr 


considerable  successes  were  driven 
into  Scleucia,  where  50,000  Jews  are 
said  to  have  been  massacred.  Such 
details  are  of  peculiar  value,  ns  show- 
ing the  condition  of  the  variona 
'branches  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  the 
age  immediately  succeeding  their  ro« 
jcction  of  the  Messiah. 

*•  The  "  king  Herod  "  of  Acts  xii 
and  the  Agrippa  I.  of  Josephus, 
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besides  overwhelmed  with  debt.  Retaming  to  Palestine^  he 
obtained  throQgh  his  sister  Herodias  the  protection  of  Herod 
AntipaSy  who  made  him  goremor  of  Tiberias.  But  a  quarrel 
soon  took  place^  and,  after  strange  yicisntudes  and  adventures^ 
Agrippa  obtained  a  loan  fi*om  the  Alabarch  of  Alexandria, 
which  enabled  him  to  return  to  Italy.  He  attached  himself 
to  the  young  Caius  (Caligula),  and  havii^  been  overheard  to 
express  a  hope  for  his  friend^s  speedy  succession,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  Tiberius,  where  he  remained  till  the  ac- 
cession of  Caligula,  a.d.  37.  The  new  emperor  gave  him  the 
governments  formerly  held  by  the  tetrarchs  Philip  and  Ly- 
sanias,^  and  bestowed  on  him  the  ensigns  of  royalty  and  other 
marks  of  favor,  and  he  arrived  in  Palestine  in  the  following 
year,  after  visiting  Alexandria.  The  jealousy  of  Herod  Anti- 
pas  and  his  wife  Herodias  was  excited  by  these  distinctions, 
and  they  sailed  to  Rome  in  the  hope  of  supplanting  Agrippa 
in  the  emperor's  favor.  As  we  have  seen,  Agrippa  was  aware 
of  their  design,  and  anticipated  it  by  a  counter-charge  against 
Antipas  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Parthians. 
Antipas  failed  to  answer  the  accusation,  and  was  banished  to 
Gaul  (a.d.  39),  and  his  dominions  were  added  to  those  already 
held  by  Agrippa. 

During  the  brief  wild  reign  of  Caligula,  Agrippa  continued 
his  faithful  friend,  and  used  his  influence,  as  we  have  seen,  on 
behalf  of  the  Jews.  Having  paid  the  last  honors  to  his 
patron's  remains,  ho  smoothed  the  path  of  his  successor  to 
the  throne  by  his  activity  and  discretion  in  carrying  messages 
between  the  Senate  and  the  praetorian  camp.  Claudius  re- 
warded him  with  the  kingdom  of  Judaea  and  Samaria,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  tetrarchy,  and  thus  the  dominions  of  Herod  the 
Great  were  reunited  under  his  grandson  (a.d.  41).  We  must 
doubtless  ascribe  to  the  emperor's  philosophic  spirit,  as  well  as 
to  his  favor  for  Agrippa,  his  edict  for  the  toleration  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  the  reality  of  which  was  proved  by  the  pun- 
ishment inflicted  by  Petronius  on  the  inhabitants  of  Dora  for 
insulting  a  Jewish  synagogue. 

Agrippa  arrived  in  Palestine  to  txike  possession  of  his  king- 
dom, and  one  of  his  iirst  acts  was  to  visit  the  Temple,  where 
he  offered  sacrifice,  and  dedicated  the  golden  chain  which  the 
late  emperor  had  presented  him  after  his  release  from  captiv- 
ity. It  was  hung  over  the  Treasury.  Simon  was  made  high- 
priest;  and  the  house-tax  was  remitted.     Unlike  the  othet 

"•  Lvsanias  was  a  nntire  prince,    niia.     Sec  Dirt,  of  Biblt^  art.  Abic 
tetrnrch  of  Abilene,  the  district  round    lene  and  Lysanias. 
Abilfl,  on  the  east  slope  of  Antilibu- 
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princes  of  his  family,  Agrippa  was  a  strict  observer  of  tho 
Law,  and  he  sought  with  success  the  favor  of  the  Jews.  He 
resided  vesy  much  at  Jerusalem,  and  added  materially  to  its 
prosperity  and  convenience. 

The  city  had  for  some  time  been  extending  itself  toward 
the  north,  and  a  Large  suburb  had  come  into  existence  on  the 
high  ground  north  of  the  Temple,  and  outside  the  "  second 
wall"  which  enclosed  the  northern  part  of  the  great  central 
valley  of  the  city.  Hitherto  the  outer  portion  of  this  suburb 
— which  was  called  Bezetha,  or  "  New  town,"  and  had  grown 
up  very  rapidly — was  unprotected  by  any  formal  wall,. and 
practically  lay  open  to  attack.**  This  defenseless  condition 
attracted  the  attention  of  Agrippa,  who,  like  the  first  IIex*od, 
was  a  great  builder,  and  he  commenced  enclosing  it  in  co  sub- 
stantial and  magnificent  a  manner  as  to  excite  the  suspicions 
of  the  prefect  of  Syria,  Vibius  Mai*sus,  at  whose  instance  the 
work  was  stopped  by  Claudius."  Subsequently  the  Jews 
seem  to  have  purchased  permission  to  complete  the  work.". 
This  new  wall,  the  outermost  of  the  three  which  enclosed  the 
city  on  the  north,  started  from  the  old  wall  at  the  Tower  Hip- 
picus,  near  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  city.  It  ran  northward, 
bending  by  a  large  circuit  to  the  east,  and  at  last  returning 
southward  sdong  the  western  brink  of  the  valley  of  Kedron, 
till  it  joined  the  southern  wall  of  the  Temple.  Thus  it  en- 
closed not  only  the  new  suburb,  but  also  the  district  imme- 
diately north  and  north-east  of  the  Temple  on  the  brow  of  the 
Kedron  valley,  which  up  to  the  present  date  had  lain  open  to 
the  country.  The  huge  stones  which  still  lie — ^many  of  them 
undisturbed — in  the  east  and  south  walls  of  the  Haram  area, 
especially  the  south-east  comer  under  the  "  Bath  and  Cradle 
of  Jesus,"  are  parts  of  this  wall. 

The  year  44  began  with  the  murder  of  St.  James  by  Agrip- 
pa,** a  deed  expressly  ascribed  to  his  desire  to  please  the 
Jews,  followed  at  the  Passover  by  the  imprisonment  and  es- 
cape of  St.  Peter.  The  exercise  of  the  power  of  life  and 
death  shows  that,  though  Agrippa's  power  was  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  emperor's  pleasure,  it  could  scarcely  be  called 
nominal ;  but  Josephus  expressly  calls  it  an  illegal  assumption 
of  a  power  that  belonged  only  to  the  Roman  procurator.     It 


*'-  The  statements  of  Joseph ns  nrc 
not  quite  reconcilable.  In  one  pas- 
sage ho  says  distinctly  that  Bezetha 
laj  quite  naked  {U.  J.  v.  4,  §  2),  in 
Another  that  it  had  some  kind  of  wall 
iAnt.  xix.  7,  §  2> 


"/In/,  ibid.  ;  B.,L  ii.  11,  §  6,  r, 
4,  §2. 

"  Tacit.  nUU  V.  12  ;  Jos.  B.  J,  v. 
4,  §  2,  adfm, 

"  Acts  xii.  1. 


A.D. «.  Topography  of  Jenisaler.i.  H" 

was  in  fact  the  svatemat  o  policy  of  Claudius  to  govern  thoso 
parts  of  the  E^et  wh  ch  hid  t  ot  ^et  been  fully  locorporated 
into  tlic  Empire  thro  is;h  then  own  petty  pnnces  and  thns 
he  restored  Antiochus  to  the  kingdom  of  Coimnagene  and 
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Mithridates  to  that  of  Pontus,  as  well  as  Agrippa  to  the 
throne  of  Herod.  The  dependent  prince  was  probably  acting 
in  the  spirit  of  the  emperor,  when  he  assembled  five  neighbor- 
ing kings  at  a  magnificent  entertainment  at  Tiberias;  his 
brother  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis;  Antiochus,  king  of  Com- 
magene;  Cotjrs,  king  of  the  Lesser  Armenia;  Sampsigera- 
nus,"  king  of  Emesa ;  and  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus :  and, 
when  Vibius  Marsus,  jealous  of  the  meeting,  ordered  the  kings 
back  to  their  territories,  Agrippa  had  the  boldness  to  write  to 
Claudius,  soliciting  the  pref ect  s  recall. 

Nature  had  secured  for  Agrippa  the  inheritance  of  at  least 
one  part  of  the  greatness  of  Solomon.  Now,  as  then,  the  mar- 
itime cities  of  Phoenicia  depended  for  their  com  upon  the 
produce  of  the  fertile  plain  districts  of  Palestine : — "  Their 
country  was  nourished  by  the  king's  country."  **  The  vast  in- 
fluence which  he  thus  exerted  is  proved  by  the  humility  with 
which  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  deprecated  his  resentment ; 
and  the  pomp  amid  which  he  received  their  envoys  at 
Caesarea,  indicating  a  desire  to  assume  all  the  greatness  of  his 
grandfather,  only  made  the  likeness  of  their  deaths  the  more 
conspicuous. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  over  the  whole  of  Judaea 
(a.d.  44)  Agripj>a  celebrated  some  games  at  Caesarea  in 
honor  of  the  emperor."  When  he  appeared  in  the  theatre  on 
the  second  day  in  a  royal  robe  made  entirely  of  silver  stuff, 
which  shone  in  the  morning  light,  his  flatterers  saluted  him  as 
a  god ;  and  suddenly  he  was  seized  with  terrible  pains,  and  be- 
ing carried  from  the  theatre  to  the  palace,  died  aiter  five  days* 
agony  a  loathsome  death,  like  those  of  the  great  persecutors, 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  his  own  grandfather.  "  After  being 
'  racked  for  five  days  with  intestine  pains,"  "  he  was  eaten  of 
worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghost."  (a.d.  44.)"   The  miraculous 


^  This  uncouth  name,  doubtless 
hereditan%  is  interesting  ns  having 
furnished  Cicero  with  a  nickname 
for  Pompey  on  his  return  from  Syria. 

■•  Acts  xii.  20. 

•'  Various  conjectures  have  been 
made  ns  to  the  occasion  of  the  festi- 
val. Josephus  says  that  it  was  **in 
behalf  of  the  emperor's  safety,**  and 
it  has  been  supposed  that  it  might  be 
in  connection  with  his  return  from 
Britain;  but  this  is  at  least  very 
uncertain.  Josephus  mentions  also 
the  concourse    '*  of  the  chief  men 


throughout  the  province*'  who  were 
present  on  the  occasion ;  and  though 
lie  docs  not  notice  the  embassy  of  the 
Tyrians  and  Agrippa's  speech,  yet 
his  narrative  is  peifectly  consistent 
with  both  facts. 

^  Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  8  :  *0'  t)fjiipa^ 
irivTi  Tift  rfjg  yaarpog  oKyiiiiaTi  Bit- 
pyaffBeic  tov  piov  Karifffpttj^tv,  Acts 
xii.  23 :  yivopavoc  tnciaXifKoppuroc 
i^k^f/vKtv;  cf.  2  Mace.  ix.  5-9. 

By  a  singular  and  instructive  con- 
fusion Eusebius  (H,  E.  ii.  10;  cf. 
Heinichen,  Exc.  2,  ad  loc.)  converCt 
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and  judicial  character  of  his  death  is  distinctly  affirmed  by 
the  sacred  historian : — '^  Immediately  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
smote  him,  because  he  gave  not  God  the  glory, ^'^  The  Greeks 
of  Sebaste  and  Gaesarea,  with  his  own  soldiers,  showed  brutal 
exultation  at  his  death,  and  the  censure  which  the  liot 
brought  down  from  Glaudius  upon  the  Roman  soldiers  em- 
bittered their  feelings  toward  the  Jews  to  such  a  degree,  that 
Josephus  regards  this  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Jewish 
war. 

§  8.  Hbbod  Agbippa  II.,'*  the  son  of  Herod  Agrippa  I^ 
was  at  Rome  when  his  father  died.  He  was  only  seventeen 
years  old,  and  Glaudius  made  his  youth  a  reason  for  not  giv- 
ing him  his  father's  kingdom,  as  he  had  intended.*'  The  em- 
peror afterward  gave  him  the  kingdom  of  Ghalcis  (a.d.  60), 
which  was  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  Herod  (a.d.  48)  > 
and  this  was  soon  exchanged  for  the  tetrarchies  of  Itursea  and 
Abilene,  to  which  Nero  added  certain  cities  of  the  Decapolis 
about  the  Lake  of  Galilee  (a.d.  52).  But  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  own  dominions,  Agrippa  was  permitted  to  exercise 
throughout  Judsea  that  influence  which  even  Paul  recognized 
as  welcome  to  a  Jew,  who  saw  in  him  the  last  scion  of  the 
AsmonsBan  house.  In  particular,  he  succeeded  to  those  (as 
we  should  now  say)  ecclesiastical  functions  which  the  tolerant 
policy  of  Rome  had  permitted  his  uncle  Herod  to  exercise — 
the  government  of  the  Temple  and  the  nomination  of  the 
high-priest.  He  was,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  authority, 
^^  expert  in  all  customs  and  questions  which  are  among  the 
Jews ;''  and  so  well  able  to  understand  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
that  the  Apostle's  reasonings  from  them  called  forth  his 
memorable  confession,  '^Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a 
Christian."  **  He  gratified  his  hereditary  taste  for  magnificence 
by  adorning  Jerusalem  and  Berytus  with  costly  buildings; 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  mortally  to  offend  the  Jews ;  **  and 
his  relations  to  his  sister  Berenice  (or  Bemice),  the  widow  of 
his  uncle  Herod,  were  of  a  very  doubtful  character.**  But  his 
one  leading  principle  was  to  preserve  fidelity  to  Rome.    His 


the  owl,  which,  according  to  Jose- 
phas,  appeared  to  Herod  as  a  messen- 
ger of  evil  (ayycXoc  kokwv)  into 
*'the  ani^r*  of  the  Acts,  who  was 
the  nnseen  niinister  of  the  Divine 
Will  (Acts  xii.  23,  ixdraUv  avrbv 
gyycXoc  Kvpiov;  cf.  2  K.  xix.  85, 
LXX.). 
**  Called  Agrippa  by  Josephus,  and 


**  king  Agrippn,"  in  Acts  xxv.,  xxvi., 
as  a  title  of  honor. 

*"  Joseph.  Ant,  xix.  9,  §§  1,  2. 

*'  Acts  xxTi.  8,  26-28. 

"  Joseph.  XX.  7,  §  8. 

*"  Acts  xxv.  28  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xx. 
6,  §  8;  Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  156  scq. 
Scandal  also  connected  the  name  of 
the  princess  with  Titus,  the  **  dclicin 
humani  generis.*' 
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\^    /  sister,  Drusilla,   was   married  to  Felix,  the   procuratoi*  ol 

\'    I  Judaea  under  Claudius  and  Nero;  and  the  narrative  of  St. 

I  Paul's  trial  shows  Agrippa's  intimacy  with  Festus,  the  suo- 

f         cessor  of  Felix.     In  the  last  great  rebellion  of  Judaea,  he  tooM* 

V     part  with  Rome.     With  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (a.i>. 

^       70),  an  end  was  put  to  this  last  Jewish  principality,    lietain^ 

ing,  however,  his  empty  title  as  king,  Agrippa  sur^-ived  the 

fate  of  his  country  in  the  enjoyment  of  splendid  luxury,  re- 

/  '  tired  to  Rome  with  Berenice,  and  died  there  in  the  third  year 

of  Trajan  (a.d.  1 00).     Of  the  other  members  of  Herod's  house, 

it  is  needless  to  say  more  than  ap|>ears  in  the  genealogical 

table. 

§  9.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  Cuspius 
Fadus  arrived  from  Rome  as  procurator,  under  Longiniis  as 
prefect  of  Syria.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Romans  to 
regain  possession  of  the  pontificial  robes  ;  but  on  reference  to 
the  emperor  the  attempt  was  abandoned.  In  a.d.  45  com- 
menced a  severe  famine,  which  lasted  two  years.  To  the 
people  of  Jerusalem  it  was  alleviated  by  the  presence  of 
Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  a  convert  to  the  Jewish  faith, 
who  virfited  the  city  in  46  and  imported  com  and  dried  fruit, 
which  she  distributed  to  the  poor."  During  her  stay  Helena 
constructed,  at  a  distance  of  three  stadia  from  the  city,  a 
tomb  marked  by  three  pyramids,  to  which  her  remains,  with 
those  of  her  son,  were  afterward  brought.  It  was  situated 
to  the  north,  and  formed  one  of  the  points  in  the  course  of  the 
new  wall.  This  famine  furnishes  one  of  the  chief  data  of  the 
chronology  of  the  Acts,  in  the  journey  of  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
bringing  the  contributions  for  the  poor  Christians  at  Jerasa- 
lem,  which  had  been  collected  at  Antioch  in  consequence  of 
the  prediction  of  the  famine  by  Agabus.** 

Fadus  was  succeeded  by  Tiberius  Alexander,  an  apostate 
Egyptian  Jew  (a.d.  46),  and  he  by  Ventidius  Cumanus 
(a.d.  48  or  50).  A  frightful  tumult  happened  at  the  Passover 
of  this  year,  caused,  as  on  former  occasions,  by  the  presence 
of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  the  Antonia,  and  in  the  courts  and 
cloisters  of  the  Temple,  during  the  festival.  Ten,  or,  accord- 
ing to  another  account,  twenty  thousand  are  said  to  have  met 
their  deaths,  not  by  the  sword,  but  trodden  to  death  in  the 
crush  through  the  narrow  lanes  which  led  from  the  Temple 
down  into  the  city."  After  other  outrages,  Cumanus  was 
recalled  to  Rome,  where  Agrippa's  influence   procured  hia 

•  •<  Ant.  XX.  2.  §  5  ;  5,  §  2.  «  Acta  xi.  2ft-8a. 

••  Ant  XX.  /5,  §  3  ;  B.  J.  ii.  12,  §  I. 
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baaishxnent  (a.d.  53),  and  Felix  was  appointed  in  his  room,'^ 
partly  at  the  instance  of  Jonathan,  the  then  high-priest/' 
The  hatred  of  Claudius  to  ^^  foreign  superstition  "  had  mean« 
while  been  vented  in  an  edict  banishing  the  Jews  from  Rome 
(a.d.  52).  Felix  ruled  the  province  in  a  mean,  cruel,  and 
profligate  manner.**  With  the  compendious  description  of 
Tacitus  the  fuller  details  of  Josephus  agree,  though  his  narra- 
tive is  tinged  with  his  hostility  to  the  Jewish  patriots  and 
zealots,  whom,  under  the  name  of  robbers,  he  describes  Felix 
as  extirpating  and  crucifying  by  hundreds.  His  period  of 
office  was  full  of  troubles  and  seditions.  We  read  of  his 
putting  down  false  Messiahs,  the  followers  of  an  Egyptian 
magician,  riots  between  the  Jews  and  Syrians  in  Csesarea,  and 
between  the  priests  and  the  principal  citizens  of  Jerussdem. 
A  set  of  ferocious  fanatics,  whom  Josephus  calls  Sicarii 
(Assassins),  had  lately  begun  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
city,  whose  creed  it  was  to  rob  and  murder  all  whom  they 
judged  hostile  to  Jewish  interests.  Felix,  weary  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  Jonathan  on  his  vicious  life,  employed  some 
of  these  wretches  to  assassinate  him.  The  high-priest  was 
kiUed  in  the  Temple,  while  sacrificmg.  The  murder  was 
never  inquired  into,  and  emboldened  by  this,  the  Sicarii  re- 
peated their  horrid  act;  thus  adding,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews, 
the  awful  crime  of  sacrilege  to  that  of  murder."  The  city, 
too,  was  filled  with  impostors  pretending  to  inspiration,  but 
inspired  only  with  hatred  to  all  government  and  order.  Nor 
was  the  disorder  confined  to  the  lower  classes:  the  chief 
people  of  the  city,  the  very  high-priests  themselves,  robbed  the 
threshing-fioors  of  the  tithes  common  to  all  the  priests,  and 

"  Ant,  XX.  7,  §  1 ;  B.  J:  ii.  12,  §  8.  '  been  judge  of  the  nation  "  for  many 

^  Ant.  XX.  8,  §  6.     ^Xi{,  Acts 'years."    Those  words,  however,  must 

xxiii.,  xxiv. ;  in  Tacitus,  Hist.  t.  9,  |  not  even  thus  be  closely  pressed;  for 

called  Antonins  Felix;    in   Suidas,    Cumanus  himself  only  went  to  Judsa 

Claudius  Felix,  for  he  had  been  the  '  in  the  eighth  year  of  Claudius  (Jos. 


emperor's  freedman ;  in  Josephus  and 


the  Acts,  simply  Felix:  so  also  in  Tac-  brother  of  Claudius's  powerful  freed- 


itus  (Arm,  xii.  54).  Tacitus  states  that 
Felix  and  Cumanus  were  joint  procu- 
rators, Cumanus  having  Galilee,  and 
Felix  Samaria.  In  this  account  Taci- 
tus is  directly  at  issue  with  Josephus 
(Ant.  XX.  6,  §  2-7 ;  §  1),  and  is  f;ener- 
olly  supposed  to  be  in  error ;  but  his 
account  is  very  circumstantial,  and  by 
adopting  it  we  should  gain  some  little 
justification  for  the  expression  of  St. 
Pa^l,  Acts  xxiv.  10,  that  Felix  had 

F 


Ant.  XX.  5,  §  2).      Felix  was  the 


man  Fallas  (B.  J,  ii.  12,  §  8;  Ant. 
XX.  7,  §  1);  and  it  was  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Pallas's  influence  sur- 
vivinf^  his  master's  death  (Tacit.  Ann. 
xiv.  65)  that  Felix  was  retained  in 
his  procuratorship  by  Nero. 

^  **  Per  omnem  sievitiam  et  libidi- 
nem  jus  regium  servili  ingenio  ex- 
ercnit "  (Tacit.  Uist.  v.  9,  and  Ama, 
xii.  54.) 

'<"  B.  J.  ii.  13,  §  3 ;  Ant.  ibid. 
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led  parties  of  rioters  to  open  tamult  and  fighting  in  the 
streets."  In  fact,  not  only  Jerusalem,  but  the  whole  country 
far  and  wide,  was  in  the  most  frightful  confusion  and  insecurity, 
and,  though  want  of  vigor  was  not  among  the  faults  of  Felix, 
his  severe  measures  and  cruel  retributions  seemed  only  to 
accelerate  the  already  rapid  course  of  the  Jews  to  ruin.^*  His 
detention  of  St.  Paul  in  prison,  in  the  hope  of  extorting  money, 
adds  to  the  traits  of  tyranny  the  baseness  of  the  freedman. 
Tacitus  says,  in  one  word,  "  By  every  form  of  cruelty  and 
lust,  he  wielded  the  power  of  a  king  in  the  spirit  of  a  dave.'* 
Such  were  the  crimes  that  weighed  on  the  conscience  of  the 
Apostle's  judge — dreading  the  vengeance  of  his  earthly  mas- 
ter, while  ne  had  learned  something  of  higher  principles  from 
his  Jewish  wife,  Drusilla.  No  wonder  that,  as  Paul "  reasoned 
of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come^  Felix 
trembled."  "  His  crowning  outrage  was  a  massacre  of  the  Jews 
at  CaBsarea,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  their  frequent  conflicts 
with  the  Greeks.  For  this  he  was  accused  before  Nero,  after 
his  recall  (a.d.  60) ;  but  the  party  of  his  brother  Pallas  had 
still  influence  enough  to^save  him  from  punishment;  while  the 
Greeks  of  Caesarea  obtained  an  imperial  decree  depriving  the 
Jewish  citizens  of  their  rights.  These  affairs  of  Caesarea 
hastened  the  coming  contest:  the  Greeks  became  more  and 
more  insulting ;  the  Jews  more  and  more  turbulent. 

In  the  end  of  a.d.  60  or  the  beginning  of  a.d.  61,  Pobcius 
Fkstus  succeeded  Felix  as  procurator.  Festus  was  an  able 
and  upright  officer,^*  and  at  the  same  time  conciliatory  toward 
the  Jews,  as  he  proved  in  his  judgment  on  St  Paul,  whose 
trial  took  place,  not  at  Jerusalem,  but  at  Caesarea.^^  In  the 
brief  period  of  his  administration,  he  kept  down  the  robbers 
with  a  strong  hand,  and  gave  the  province  a  short  breathing 
time.  On  one  occasion  both  Festus  and  Agrippa  came  into 
collision  with  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem.  Agrippa  had  added  an 
apartment  to  the  old  Asmonaean  palace  on  the  eastern  brow 
of  the  Upper  City,  which  commanded  a  fuU  view  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  courts  of  the  Temple.  This  view  the  Jews  inter- 
cepted by  building  a  wall  on  the  west  side  of  the  inner  quad- 
rangle.'*   But  the  wall  not  only  intercepted  Agrippa's  view. 


'-  Ant.  XX.  8,  §  8. 
^' Tac.  Ann,  xii.  54:  "intempest- 
ivis  remedii.s  delicta  accendebai." 
*»  Acts  xxir.  26. 
»*  B,  J,  ii.  U,  §  1. 
^*  Acts  XXV.,  xxvi. 
*'  No  one  in  Jeratalem  might  build 


80  hifih  that  his  house  could  OYcrlook 
the  Temple.  It  was  the  subject  of  a 
distinct  prohibition  by  the  Doctors. 
See  Maimonides,  quoted  by  Otho, 
Lex,  Bab,  266.  Probably  this  fnr^ 
nished  one  reason  for  so  hostile  a  Btep 
to  BO  friendly  a  person  as  Agrippa. 
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it  also  interfered  with  that  from  the  outer  cloisters,  in  which 
the  Roman  guard  was  stationed  during  the  festivals.  Both 
Agrippa  and  Festus  interfered,  and  required  it  to  be  pulled 
down ;  but  the  Jews  pleaded  that,  once  built,  it  was  a  part  of 
the  Temple,  and  entreated  to  be  allow?  1  to  appeal  to  Nero. 
Nero  allowed  their  plea,  but  retained  as  hostages  the  high- 
priest  and  treasurer,  who  had  headed  the  deputation.  Agrip* 
pa  appointed  Joseph,  called  Cabi,  to  the  vacant  priesthood,  in 
which  he  was  shortly  after  succeeded  by  Annas  or  Ananus, 
the  fifth  son  of  the  Annas  before  whom  our  Lord  was  taken. 

In  62  (probably)  Festus  died,  and  was  succeeded  after  a 
time  by  Albinus.  In  the  interval  a  persecution  was  com- 
menced against  the  Christians  at  the  instance  of  the  new  high- 
priest,  a  rigid  Sadducee,  and  St.  James  and  others  were  ar- 
raigned before  the  Sanhedrim.^^  They  were  "  delivered  to  be 
stoned,"  but  St.  James  at  any  rate  appears  not  to  have  been 
killed  till  a  few  years  later.  The  act  gave  great  offense  to  all, 
and  cost  Annas  his  office,  after  he  had  held  it  but  three 
months.  Jesus  (Joshua),  the  son  of  Damneus,  succeeded  him. 
Albinus  began  his  rule  by  endeavoring  to  keep  down  the 
Sicarii  and  other  disturbei's  of  the  peace ;  and  indeed  he  pre- 
served throughout  a  show  of  justice  and  vigor,"  though  in 
secret  greedy  and  rapacious.  But  before  his  recall  he  pursued 
his  end  more  openly,  and  priests,  people,  and  governors  alike 
seem  to  have  been  bent  on  rapine  and  bloodshed:  rival  high- 
priests  headed  bodies  of  rioters,  and  stoned  each  other,  and 
m  the  words  of  Josephus,  "  all  things  grew  from  worse  to 
worse."  '•  The  evils  were  aggravated  by  two  occurrences — ^first, 
the  release  by  Albinus,  before  his  departure,  of  all  the  smaller 
criminals  in  the  prisons ;  and  secondly,  the  sudden  discharge 
of  an  immense  body  of  workmen,  on  the  completion  of  the  re- 
pairs of  the  Temple.  An  endeavor  was  made  to  remedy  the 
latter  by  inducing  Agrippa  to  rebuild  the  eastern  cloister; 
but  he  refused  to  undertake  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  though 
he  consented  to  pave  the  city  with  marble.  The  repairs  of  a 
part  of  the  sanctuary  that  had  fallen  down,  and  the  renewal  of 
the  foundations  of  some  portions,  were  deferred  for  the  pres- 
ent, but  the  materials  were  collected  and  stored  in  one  of  the 
courts.** 

§  10.  Bad  as  Albinus  had  been,  Gessius  Florus,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  65,  was  worse.  In  fact,  even  Tacitus  admits 
that  the  endurance  of  the  oppressed  Jews  could  last  no 

"  Jo«.  Ant,  XX.  9,  §  1.  I  '•  Ant.  xx.  9,  §  4. 

'•  Ant.  XX.  11,  §  1.  I  '^B.J,  V.  1,  §  6. 
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longer."     So  great  was  his  rapacity,  that  whole  cities  and 
districts  were  desolated,  and  the  robbers  were  openly  allowed 
to  purchase  immunity  in  plundering.     At  the  Passover,  proba« 
bly  in  66,  when  Cestius  Gallus,  the  prefect  of  Syria,  visited 
Jerusalem,  the  whole  assembled  people"  besought  him  for  re- 
dress ;  but  without  effect.    Florus's  next  attempt  waa  to  ob- 
tain some  of  the  treasure  from  the  Temple.    He  demanded 
seventeen  talents  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.     The  demand 
produced  a  frantic  disturbance,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  ap* 
preached  the  city  with  both  cavalry  and  foot-soldiers.     That 
night  Florus  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  royal  palace — ^tTiat  of 
Herod  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  city.     On  tJie  following  morn- 
ing he  took  his  seat  on  the  Bema,  and  the  high-priest  and 
other  principal  people  being  brought  before  him,  he  demanded 
that  the  leaders  of  the  late  riot  should  be  given  up.     On  their 
•  refusal,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  Upper  City. 
This  order  was  but  too  faithfully  carried  out;  every  house 
was  entered  and  pillaged,  and  the  Jews  driven  out.     In  their 
attempt  to  get  through  the  narrow  streets,  which  lay  in  the 
valley  between  the  Upper  City  and  the  Temple,  many  were 
caught  and  slain,  others  were  brought  before  Florus,  scourged, 
and  then  crucified.     No  grade  or  class  was  exempt.    Jews 
who  bore  the  Roman  ecj^uestrian  order  were  among  the  victunB 
treated  with  most  indignity.     Queen  Bemice  herself — ^resid- 
ing at  that  time  in  the  Asmonaean  jpalacein  the  very  midst  of 
the  slaughter — ^was  so  affected  by  the  scene,  as  to  intercede  in 
person  and  barefoot  before  Florus,  but  without  avail;  and  in 
returning  she  was  herself  nearly  killed,  and  only  escaped  by 
taking  refuge  in  her  palace  and  calling  her  guards  about  her. 
The  further  details  of  this  dreadful  tumult  must  be  passed 
over.**    Florus  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  press  through  the 
old  city  up  into  the  Antonia — ^whence  he  would  have  had  near- 
er access  to  the  treasures — and  finding  that  the  Jews  had 
broken  down  the  north  and  west  cloisters  where  they  joined 
the  fortress,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  communication,  he  relinquish- 
ed the  attempt  and  withdrew  to  Csesarea."^ 
V  Cestius  Giillus,  the  prefect  of  Syria,  now  found  it  necessa- 

ry for  him  to  visit  the  city  in  person.  He  sent  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants to  announce  him,  but  before  he  himself  arrived  events 
Vad  become  past  remedy.     Agrippa  had  shortly  before  retum- 


"  Duravit  patientia  Judms  usque  ad 
Geitsiwn  Fforum  (Hist,  v.  10). 

^  Joseph  ns  says  three  millions  in 
Bnmberi     Three  millions  is  very  Ut- 


"  B.  J,  ii.  15,  §  6. 


tie  tinder  the  population  of  London 
with  all  its  sabarbs. 

"  The  whole  tragic  story  is  mcMt 
forcibly  told  by  Milman  (ii.  219-224> 
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ed  from  Alexandria,  and  had  done  much  to  caLn  the  peoples 
At  his  instance  they  rebuilt  the  part  of  the  cloister  which  had 
been  demolished,  and  collected  the  tribute  in  arrear,  but  the 
mere  suggestion  from  him,  that  they  should  obey  Florus  until 
he  was  replaced,  produced  such  a  storm  that  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  city.  The  seditious  party  in  the  Temple,  led  by 
[young  Eleazar,  son  of  Ananias,  rejected  the  offerings  of  the 
Roman  emperor,  which  had  been  regularly  made  since  the 
time  of  Juhus  CsBsar.  Thi6^  as  a  direct  renunciation  of  aU 
\legiance,  was  the  true  beginning  of  the  war  unth  Home.** 
Such  acts  were  not  done  without  resistance  from  the  older  and 
wiser  people.  But  remonstrance  was  unavailing,  the  innova- 
tors would  listen  to  no  representations.  The  peace  party, 
therefore,  dispatched  some  of  their  number  to  Florus  and  to 
Agrippa,  and  the  latter  sent  3000  horse-soldiers  to  assist  in 
keeping  order. 

Hostilities  at  once  began.  The  peace  party,  headed  by  the 
high-priest,  and  fortified  by  Agrippa's  soldiers,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  Upper  City.  The  insurgents  held  the  Temple 
.and  the  Lower  City.  In  the  Antonia  was  a  small  Roman 
garrison.  Fierce  contests  lasted  for  seven  days,  each  side  en- 
deavoring to  take  possession  of  the  part  held  by  the  other. 
At  last  the  insurgents,  who  behaved  with  the  greatest  feroci* 
ty,  and  were  reinforced  by  a  number  of  Sicarii,  were  triumph 
ant.  They  gained  the  Upper  City,  driving  all  before  them— 
the  high-priest  and  other  leaders  inta  vaults  and  sewers,  the 
soldiers  into  Herod's  palace.  The  Asmonaean  palace,  the  high- 
priest's  house,  and  the  repository  of  the  archives — ^in  Josephus's 
language,  "  the  nerves  of  the  city  " — were  set  on  fire.  Anto- 
nia was  next  attacked,  and  in  two  days  they  had  effected  an 
entrance,  sabred  the  garrison,  and  burned  the  fortress.  The 
'balistdB  and  catapults  found  there  were  preserved  for  future 
use.  .  The  soldiers  in  Herod's  palace  were  next  besieged ;  but 
so  strong  were  the  walls,  and  so  stout  the  resistance,  that  it  was 
three  weeks  before  an  entrance  could  be  effected.  The  soldiers 
were  at  last  forced  from  the  palace  into  the  three  great  towers 
on  the  adjoining  wall  with  great  loss ;  and  ultimately  were  all 
murdered  in  the  most  treacherous  manner.  The  high-priest 
and  his  brother  were  discovered  hidden  in  the  aqueduct  of  the 
palace :  they  were  instantly  put  to  death.  Thus  the  insurgents 
were  now  completely  masters  of  both  city  and  Temple.  But 
they  were  not  to  remain  so  long.  After  the  defeat  of  Cestius 
GaUus  at  Beth-horon,  dissensicuis  began  to  arise,  and  it  soon 
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became  kiiown  that  there  was  still  a  large  moderate  party; 
and  Cestias  took  advantage  of  this  to  advance  from  Scopxis 
on  the  city.  He  made  his  way  through  Bezetha,  the  new  sub- 
urb north  of  the  Temple,**  and  through  the  wood-market, 
burning  every  thing  as  he  went,*'  and  at  last  encamped  oppo- 
site the  palace  at  the  foot  of  the  second  walL  The  Jews  re- 
tired to  the  Upper  City  and  to  th€t  Temple.  For  five  days 
Cestius  asr^aulted  the  wall  without  success ;  on  the  sixth  he 
resolved  to  make  one  more  attempt,  this  time  at  a  different 
spot — ^the  north  wall  of  the  Temple,  east  of,  and  behind,  the 
Antonia.  The  Jews,  however,  fought  with  such  fury  from  the 
top  of  the  cloisters,  that  he  could  effect  nothing,  and  when 
night  came  he  drew  off  to  his  camp  at  Scopus.  Thither  the 
insurgents  followed  him,  and  in  three  days  gave  him  one  of 
the  most  complete  defeats  that  a  Roman  army  had  ever  un- 
dergone. His  catapults  and  balistae  were  taken  from  him,  and 
reserved  by  the  Jews  for  the  final  siege.  This  occurred  on 
the  8th  of  Marchesvan  (beginning  of  November),  a.d.  66. 

The  war  with  Rome  was  now  inevitable,  and  Nero,  who  re- 
ceived the  news  in  Greece,  committed  its  conduct  to  his  ablest 
general,  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  (afterward  the  emperor), 
who  sent  his  son  Titus  before  him.  It  was  evident  that  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  was  only  a  question  of  time.  Ananus, 
the  high-priest,  a  moderate  and  prudent  man,  took  the  lead ; 
the  walls  were  repaired,  arms  and  warlike  instruments  and 
machines  of  all  kinds  fabricated,  and  other  preparations  made. 
In  this  attitude  of  expectation — witli  occasional  diversions, 
such  as  the  expedition  to  Ascalon,  and  the  skirmishes  with 
Simon  Bar-Gioras — the  city  remained,  while  Vespasian  was 
'reducing  the  north  of  the  country,  and  till  the  fall  of  Giscala 
(Oct.  or  Nov.  67),  when  John,  the  son  of  Levi,  escaped  thence 
to  Jerusalem,  to  become  one  of  the  most  prominent  persons 
in  the  future  conflict.  Nor  must  we  omit  ,to  mention  here 
John's  gi'eat  rival,  Joseph,  the  son  of  Matthias,  who  is  best 
known  by  his  adopted  Roman  name  of  Flavius  Josephus, 
the  historian  of  the  Jews  and  of  this  war.  A  priest  of  the 
most  illustrious  descent,  distinguished  alike  for  his  ascetio 
piety  and  his  Hebrew  and  Greek  learning,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  moderate  party  to  defend  Galileo  and  keep  down  the 
zealots.  His  energy  in  the  latter  task  made  him  a  mortal 
enemy  to  John  of  Giscala,  while  his  brilliant,  though  vain,  de- 

**  It  is  remarkable  that  nothing;  is   through  the   great  wall  of  Agrlppa 
Mid  of  any  resistance  to  his  passage    which  encircled  Bezetha. 
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f ense  of  Jotapata,  before  which  Vespasian  himself  was  wound- 
ed, earned  him  the  respect  of  the  Roman  chief,  who  attached 
him  to  his  person  daring  the  war,  used  his  services  as  a  rnedi* 
ator,  though  to  no  purpose,  and  at  last  rewarded  him  with  a 
grant  of  land  in  Judaea,  a  pension,  and  the  Roman  franchise. 
For  the  details  of  the  war  Josephus  is  our  only  authority, 
most  unfortunately;  for,  besides  the  natural  bias  toward 
pleasing  his  imperial  patrons,  his  sense  of  the  hopelessness  of 
the  Jewish  cause  overcame  all  patriotic  sympathy  with  resist- 
ance to  intolerable  oppression,  and  personal  animosity  leads 
him  to  paint  the  zealots  in  the  blackest  colors.  Nor  is  it 
quite  needless  to  warn  the  Christian  reader  against  judging 
the  merits  of  the  Jewish  cause  by  the  higher  ends  which  their 
doom  was  destined  to  fulfill. 

From  the  arrival  of  John,  two  years  and  a  half  elapsed  till 
Titus  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  now 
stood  alone,  like  a  rock,  out  of  the  flood  of  conquest  that  had 
overwhelmed  all  the  country.  While  Vespasian  reduced  Gral- 
ilee — the  Samaritans,  who,  making  common  cause  with  the 
Jews  in  their  extremity,  had  gathered  their  whole  force  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  and,  being  compelled  by  thirst  to  surrender 
to  Petilius  Cerealis,  were  treacherously  massacred — ^Trajan, 
the  father  of  the  emperor,  took  Jamnia,  the  frontier  fortress 
of  Judaea,  and  Joppa,  its  only  port  (a.d.  67>.  In  the  second 
campaign  the  Romans  swept  Peraea,  as  with  the  besom  of 
destruction,  and  multitudes  of  the  flying  inhabitants  were 
slaughtered  and  drowned  at  the  fords  of  «fericho.  Vespasian 
had  reunited  his  forces  at  that  city,  and  was  preparing  to  ad- 
vance upon  Jerusalem,  when  the  news  of  Nero  s  death  sus- 
pended his  operations,  upon  what  seemed  to  him  a  higher  is- 
sue than  the  fate  of  the  Holy  City  (a.d.  68).  At  Alexandria, 
whither  he  had  retired  with  Titus  to  await  the  event  of  the 
civil  war  in  Italy,  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  soldiers 
on  the  1st  of  July,  a.d.  69,  and  his  generals  at  Rome  secured 
his  accession  by  the  overthrow  and  death  of  VitelUus  on  the 
21st  of  December.  Vespasian  did  not  sail  from  Alexandria 
till  the  following  May,  leaving  Titus  to  finish  the  Jewish  war, 
which  had  been  suspended  for  nearly  two  years.  The  whole 
of  that  time  was  occupied  in  contests  between  the  moderate 
party,  whose  desire  was  to  take  such  a  course  as  might  yet 
preserve  the  nationality  of  the  Jews  and  the  existence  of  the 
city,  and  the  Zealots  or  fanatics^  the  assertors  of  national  in- 
dependence, who  scouted  the  idea  of  compromise,  and  resolved 
to  regain  their  freedom  or  perish.  The  Zealots,  being  utterly 
unscrupulous,  and  resorting  to  massacre  on  the  least  resist* 
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anoe,  soon  triumphed,  and  at  last  reigned  paramoant,  with  no 
resistance  but  such  as  sprang  from  their  own  internal  factions. 
For  the  repulsive  details  of  this  frightful  period  of  contention 
and  outrage  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  other  works.**  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  at  the  beginning  of  a.d.  70,  when 
Tittts  made  his  appearance,  the  Zealots  themselves  were 
divided  into  two  parties :  that  of  John  of  Giscala  and  Eleazar, 
who  held  the  Temple  and  its  courts  and  the  Antonia — 8400 
men ;  that  of  Simon  Bar-Gioras,  whose  head-quarters  were  in 
the  tower  Phasaelus,  and  who  held  the  Upper  City,  from  the 
present  Ccenaculum  to  the  Latin  Convent,  the  Lower  City  in 
the  valley,  and  the  district  where  the  old  Acra  had  formerly 
stood,  north  of  the  Temple — 10,000  men,  and  5000  IduniBeans, 
in  all  a  force  of  between  23,000  and  24,000  soldiers,  trained 
in  the  civil  encounters  of  the  last  two  years  to  great  skill  and 
thorough  recklessness."*  The  numbers  of  the  other  inhabit- 
ants, swelled  as  they  were  by  the  strangers  and  pilgrims  who 
flocked  from  the  country  to  the  Passover,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  determine.  Tacitus,  doubtless  from  some  Roman 
source,  gives  the  whole  at  600,000.  Josephus  states  that 
1,100,000  perished  during  the  siege,**  and  that  more  than 
40,000  were  allowed  to  depart  into  the  country,**  in  addition 
to  an  "  immense  number  "  sold  to  the  army,  and  who  of  course 
form  a  proportion  of  the  97,000  "  carried  captive  during  the 
whole  war.'"*  We  may  therefore  take  Josephus's  computa- 
tion of  the  numbers  at  about  1 ,200,000.  Even  the  smaller  of 
these  numbers  seems  very  gi*eatly  in  excess,  and  it  can  hardly 
have  exceeded  60,000  or  70,000. 

This  state  of  the  doomed  city,-— overcrowded  with  Jews, 
whose  native  passions  and  fervor,  exasperated  by  the  lato  war 
and  exalted  by  the  season  of  the  Passover,  doomed  to  be  their 
last,  were  stimulated  by  the  Zealots  and  inflamed  by  factions, 
— ^might  well  prepare  those  who  knew  the  people  for  horrid 
deeds  and  more  horrid  sufferings.  Pent  up  like  sheep  for  the 
slaughter,  they  equally  resembled  wolves  devouring  one 
another.  But  the  scene  had  a  far  more  awful  aspect,  viewed 
in  the  light  of  ancient  prophecy,  as  well  as  of  Christ's  recent 


*"  Dean  Milman's  History  of  the 
U^eufs,  Books  xiy.,  xr.,  xvi.;  and  Mer- 
iTale's  History  oftkt  Romans^  vi.  ch. 
59.  Of  coarse  the  materials  for  all 
modern  accounts  are  in  Josephus 
only,  excepting  the  few  touches — 
strong,  but  not  always  accurate — in 
the  6th  book  of  Tacitus's  Bittories. 


^  These  are  the  numbers  giren  b^ 
Josephus  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they 
are  exaggerated. 
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denunciations  of  woe.  As  they  who  rejected  him  did  but 
"  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  fathers,"  so  the  warnings  uttered 
to  those  fathers  by  Moses,  by  Solomon,  and  by  the  prophets, 
were  but  made  more  pointed  and  more  instant  in  our  Lord's 
discourse  at  his  last  departure  from  the  Temple.**  But  the 
special  significance  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusdem,  as  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  last  great  prophecy  uttered  under  the  Old  Cov- 
enant, as  the  proof  of  His  authority  who  gave  it,  and  as  "  the 
removal  of  those  things  that  are  shaken  that  those  things 
which  can  not  be  shaken  might  remain,''  will  be  best  consid- 
ered in  their  place  as  the  climax  of  the  first  stage  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church.  It  need  only  be  added  here, 
that  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  were  saved  bv  their  Lord's 
warning  from  the  judicial  blindness  of  their  fellow-country- 
men. Taking  advantage  of  the  space  before  the  siege  was 
formed  by  Titus  they  departed  in  a  body  to  Pella,  a  village 
of  the  Decapolis,  beyond  Jordan,  which  became  the  seat  of 
the  ^^  Church  of  Jerusalem  "  till  Hadrian  permitted  their  re- 
turn. 

§  11.  Titus's  force  consisted  of  four  legions,  and  some  aux- 
iliaries— at  the  outside  30,000  men.  These  were  disposed  on 
their  first  arrival  in  three  camps — the  12th  and  15th  legions 
on  the  ridge  of  Scopus,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  city ;  the 
5th  a  little  in  the  rear;  and  the  10th  on  the  top  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  to  guard  the  road  to  the  Jordan  valley,  and  to  shell 
the  place  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  from  that  com- 
manding position.  The  army  was  well  furnished  with  artil' 
lery  and  machines  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  invention.*^ 
The  first  operation  was  to  clear  the  ground  between  Scopus 
and  the  north  wall  of  the  city — ^fell  the  timber,  destroy  the 
fences  of  the  gardens  which  ninged  the  wall,  and  level  tho 
rocky  protuberances.  This  occupied  four  days.  After  it  was 
done,  the  three  legions  were  marched  forward  from  Scopus, 
and  encamped  off  the  north-west  comer  of  the  walls,  stretch- 
ing from  die  Tower  Psephinus  to  opposite  Hippicus.  The 
first  step  was  to  get  possession  of  the  outer  wall.  The  point 
of  attack  chosen  was  in  Simon's  portion  of  the  city,  at  a  low 
and  comparatively  weak  place  near  the  monimient  of  John 
Hyrcanus,  close  to  the  junction  of  the  three  walls,  and  where 
the  Upper  City  came  to  a  level  with  the  surrounding  ground. 
Round  this  spot  the  three  legions  erected  banks,  from  which 
they  opened  batteries,  pushing  up  the  rams  and  other  engines 
of  attack  to  the  foot  of  the  wall.     One  of  the  rams,  more  pow« 

"*  Matt.  xxiv.     ^  Tacitus,  TJut.v.  13.  See  the  plan  of  Jerusalem  on  p.  1 17 
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erful  than  the  rest,  went  among  the  Jews  by  the  sobriquet  of 
NikdUy  the  conqueror.  Three  large  towers,  75  feet  high, 
were  also  erected,  overtopping  the  wall.  Meantime  from  th^r 
camp  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  10th  legion  opened  fire  on 
the  Temple  and  the  east  side  of  the  city.  They  had  the 
heaviest  balistae,  and  did  great  damage.  Simon  and  his  men 
did  not  suffer  these  works  \jo  go  on  without  molestation. 
The  catapults,  both  those  taken  from  Cestius,  and  those  found 
in  Antonia,  were  set  up  on  the  wall,  and  constant  desperate 
sallies  were  made.  At  last  the  Jews  began  to  tire  oi  their 
fruitless  assaults.  They  saw  that  the  wall  must  fall,  and,  as 
they  had  done  during  Nebuchadnezzar's  siege,  they  left  their 
posts  at  night,  and  went  home.  A  breach  was  made  by  the 
redoubtable  Nikdn  on  the  7th  Artemisius  (about  April  15); 
and  here  the  Romans  entered,  driving  the  Jews  before  them 
to  the  second  wall.  A  great  length  of  the  wall  was  then 
broken  down ;  such  parts  of  Bezetha  as  had  escaped  destruc- 
tion by  Cestius  were  leveled,  and  a  new  camp  was  formed  on 
the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  the  Assyrians,  and  still  known 
as  the  "  Assyrian  camp. 

This  was  a  great  step  in  advance.  Titus  now  lay  with  tho 
second  wall  of  the  city  close  to  him  on  his  right,  while  before 
him  at  no  considerable  distance  rose  Antonia  and  the  Temple, 
with  no  obstacle  in  the  interval  to  his  attack.  Still,  however, 
he  preferred,  before  advancing,  to  get  possession  of  the  sec- 
ond wall,  and  the  neighborhood  of  John's  monument  was 
again  chosen.  Simon  was  no  less  reckless  in  assault,  and  no 
less  fertile  in  stratagem,  than  before ;  but,  notwithstanding  all 
his  efforts,  in  five  days  a  breach  was  again  effected.  The  dis- 
trict into  which  the  Romans  had  now  penetrated  was  the 
great  Valley  which  lay  between  the  two  main  hills  of  the  city, 
occupied  then,  as  it  is  still,  by  an  intricate  mass  of  narrow  and 
tortuous  lanes,  and  containing  the  markets  of  the  city — ^no 
doubt  very  like  the  present  bazaars.  Titus's  breach  was 
where  the  wool,  cloth,  and  brass  bazaars  came  up  to  the  wall. 
This  district  was  held  by  the  Jews  with  the  greatest  tenacity. 
Knowing  as  they  did  every  turn  of  the  lanes  and  alleys,  they 
had  an  immense  advantage  over  the  Romans,  and  it  was  only 
after  four  days'  incessant  lighting,  much  loss,  and  one  thorough 
repulse,  that  the  Romans  were  able  to  make  good  their  posi- 
tion. However,  at  last,  Simon  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and 
then  Titus  demolished  the  wall.  This  was  the  second  step  in 
the  siege. 

Meantime  some  shots  Aad  been  interchanged  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Antonia,  but  no  serious  attack  was  made.     Before 
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beginning  there  in  earnest,  Titus  resolved  to  give  his  troops  a 
few  days  rest,  and  the  Jews  a  short  opportunity  for  reflection. 
He  therefore  called  in  the  10th  legion  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  held  an  inspection  of  the  whole  army  on  the 
ground  north  of  the  Temple — full  in  view  of  both  the  Temple 
and  the  Upper  City,  every  wall  and  house  in  which  were 
crowded  with  spectators.  But  the  opportunity  was  thrown 
away  upon  the  Jews,  and  after  four  days  orders  were  given 
to  recommence  the  attack.  Hitherto  Uie  assault  had  been 
almost  entirely  on  the  city :  it  was  now  to  be  simultaneous 
on  city  and  Temple.  Accordingly  two  pairs  of  large  batteries 
were  constructed,  the  one  pair  in  front  of  Antonia ;  the  other 
at  the  old  point  of  attack — ^the  monument  of  John  Hyrcanus. 
The  first  pair  was  erected  by  the  5th  and  12th  legions,  and 
was  near  the  pool  Struthius — ^probably  the  present  Birket 
IsraU^  by  the  St.  Stephen's  gate ;  the  second  by  the  10th  and 
15th,  at  the  pool  called  the  Almond  pool — ^possibly  that  now 
known  as  the  pool  of  Hezekiah — ^and  near  the  high-priest's 
monument.  These  banks  seem  to  have  been  constructed  of 
timber  and  fascines,  to  which  the  Romans  must  have  been 
driven  by  the  scarcity  of  earth.  They  absorbed  the  incessant 
labor  of  seventeen  days,  and  were  completed  on  the  29th 
Artemisius  (about  May  7).  John  in  the  mean  time  had  not 
been  idle;  he  had  employed  the  seventeen  days'  respite  in 
driving  mines,  through  the  solid  limestone  of  the  hill,  from 
within  the  fortress  to  below  the  banks.  The  mines  were 
formed  with  timber  roofs  and  supports.  When  the  banks 
were  quite  complete,  and  the  engines  placed  upon  them,  the 
timber  of  the  galleries  was  fired,  the  superincumbent  ground 
gave  way,  and  the  labor  of  the  Romans  was  totally  destroyed. 
At  the  other  point  Simon  had  maintained  a  resistance  with  all 
his  former  intrepidity,  and  more  than  his  former  success.  He 
had  now  greatly  increased  the  number  of  his  machines,  and 
his  people  were  much  more  expert  in  handling  them  than  be- 
fore, so  that  he  was  able  to  impede  materially  the  progress  of 
the  works.  And  when  they  were  completed,  and  the  batter- 
ing rams  had  begun  to  make  a  sensible  impression  on  the 
wall,  he  made  a  furious  assault  on  them,  and  succeeded  in 
firing  the  rams,  seriously  damaging  the  other  engines,  and 
destroying  the  banks. 

It  now  became  plain  to  Titus  that  some  other  measures  for 
the  reduction  of  the  place  must  be  adopted.  It  would  appear 
that  hitherto  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  city  had 
not  been  invested,  and  on  that  side  a  certain  amount  or  com- 
munication was  kept  up  with  the  country,  which,  unless 
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stopped,  might  prolong  the  Biege  indefinitely.  Hie  nombe* 
who  thus  escaped  is  stated  by  Josephus  at  more  than  500  a 
day.  A  comicil  of  war  was  therefore  held,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  encompass  the  whole  place  with  a  wall,  and  then  recom- 
mence the  assault.  The  wall  began  at  the  Roman  camp — ^a 
spot  probably  outside  the  modem  north  wall,  between  the 
Damascus  gate  and  the  N.E.  comer ;  from  thence  it  went  to 
the  lower  part  of  Bezetha — about  St.  Stephen's  gate;  then 
across  Kedron  to  the  Mount  of  Olives;  thence  south,  by  a 
rock  called  the  "Pigeon's  rock," — ^possibly  the  modem 
"  Tombs  of  the  Prophets  " — ^to  the  Mount  of  CHlense.  It  then 
turned  to  the  west ;  again  dipped  into  the  Kedron,  ascended 
the  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel,  and  so  kept  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  ravine  to  a  village  called  Beth-Erebenthi,  whence  it  ran 
outside  of  Herod's  monument  to  its  starting-point  at  the 
camp.  Its  entire  length  was  30  furlongs — very  near  5  miles ; 
and  it  contained  Id  stations  or  guard-houses.  The  whole 
strength  of  the  army  was  employed  on  the  work,  and  it  was 
completed  in  the  short  space  of  three  days.  The  siege  was 
then  vigorously  pressed.  The  north  attack  was  relinquished, 
and  the  whole  force  concentrated  on  the  Antonia.  Four  new- 
banks  of  greater  size  than  before  were  constructed,  and  as  all 
the  timber  in  the  neighborhood  had  been  already  cut  down, 
the  materials  had  to  bo  procured  from  a  distance  of  eleven 
miles.  Twenty-one  days  were  occupied  in  completing  the 
banks.  At  length  on  the  Ist  Panemus  or  Tamuz  (about  June 
7),  the  fire  from  the  banks  commenced,  under  .cover  of  which 
the  rams  were  set  to  work,  and  that  night  a  part  of  the  wall 
fell  at  a  spot  where  the  foundations  had  been  weakened  by  the 
mines  employed  against  the  former  attacks.  Still  this  was 
but  an  outwork,  and  between  it  and  the  fortress  itself  a  new 
wall  was  discovered,  which  John  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
build.  At  length,  after  two  desperate  attempts,  this  wall  and 
that  of  the  inner  fortress  were  scaled  by  a  bold  surprise,  and 
on  the  5th  Panemus  (June  11)'*  the  Antonia  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Romans.  Another  week  was  occupied  in  breaking 
down  the  outer  walls  of  the  fortress  for  the  passage  of  the 
machines,  and  a  further  delay  took  place  in  erecting  new 
banks,  on  the  fresh  level,  for  the  bombardment  and  battery  of 


"Josephas  contradicts  himself 
about  this  date,  since  in  vi.  2,  §  1, 
he  says  that  the  17th  Panemas  was 
the  "very  day" -that  Antonia  was 
entered.  The  date  given  in  the  text 
agrees  best  with  the  narrative.    Bat 


on  the  other  hand  the  17th  is  thu 
day  commemorated  in  the  Jewish  cal' 
endar.  It  shoald  be  observed  that 
the  Macedonian  names  of  months 
are  supposed  to  be  used  by  Joseph m 
for  the  corresponding  Jewish  months- 
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the  Temple.  During  the  whole  of  this  time — ^the  miseries  oi 
which  arc  commemorated  in  the  traditional  name  of  yomin 
deika^ "  days  of  wretchedness,"  applied  by  the  Jews  to  the 
period  between  the  17th  Tamoz  and  the  9th  Ab — the  most 
desperate  hand-to-hand  encounters  took  place,  some  in  the  pas- 
sages from  the  Antonia  to  the  cloisters,  some  m  the  cloisters 
themselves,  the  Romans  endeavoring  to  force  their  way  in, 
the  Jews  preventing  them.  Bui  the  Romans  gradually  gained 
ground.  First  the  western,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  north- 
em  external  cloister  was  burned  (27th  and  28th  Panemns),  and 
then  the  wall  enclosing  the  court  of  Israel  and  the  holy  house 
itself.  In  the  interval,  on  the  17th  Panemus,  the  daily  sacri- 
fice had  failed,  owing  to  the  want  of  officiating  priests  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance whidi  had  greatly  distressed  the  people,  and  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  Titus  to  make  a  further  though  fruit- 
less invitation  to  surrender.  At  length,  on  the  10th  day  of 
Lous  or  Ab  (July  15), — the  9th,  according  to  the  Jewish 
tradition — by  the  wanton  act  of  a  soldier,  contrary  to  the 
intention  of  Titus  and  in  spite  of  every  exertion  he  could  make 
to  stop  ity  the  sanctuary  itself  was  fired.  It  was,  by  one  of 
those  rare  coincidences  that  sometimes  occur,  the  very  same 
month  and  day  of  the  month  that  the  first  temple  had  been 
burned  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  John,  and  such  of  his  party  as 
escaped  the  flames  and  the  carnage,  made  their  way  by  the 
bridge  on  the  south  to  the  Upper  City.  The  whole  of  the 
cloisters  that  had  hitherto  escaped,  including  the  magnificent 
triple  colonnade  of  Herod  on  the  south  of  the  Temple,  the 
treasury  chambers,  and  the  rooms  round  the  outer  courts,  were 
now  aU  burned  and  demolished.  Only  the  edifice  of  the 
sanctuary  itself  still  remained.  On  its  solid  masoniy  the  fire 
had  had  comparatively  little  effect,  and  there  were  still  hidden 
in  its  recesses  a  few  faithful  priests  who  had  contrived  to 
rescue  the  most  valuable  of  the  utensils,  vessels,  and  spices  of 
the  sanctuary. 

The  Temple  was  at  last  gained ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  half  the 
work  remamed  to  be  done.  The  Upper  City,  higher  than 
Moriah,  enclosed  by  the  original  wall  oi  David  and  Solomon, 
and  on  all  sides  precipitous  except  at  the  north,  where  it  was 
defended  by  the  widl  and  towers  of  Herod,  was  still  to  be 
taken.  Titus  tried  a  parley  first  through  Josephns,  and  then 
in  person,  he  standing  on  the  east  end  of  the  bridge  between 
the  Temple  and  the  Upper  City,  and  John  and  Simon  on  the 
west  end.  His  terms,  however,  were  rejected,  and  no  alterna- 
tive was  left  him  but  to  force  on  the  siege.  The  whole  of  the 
low  part  of  the  town — ^the  crowded  lanes,  of  which  we  ha^tj 
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so  often  heard — ^was  bamed,  in  the  teeth  of  a  frantic  resistance 
from  the  Zealots,  together  with  the  council-house,  the  repos- 
itory of  the  records  (doubtless  occupied  by  Simon  since  its 
former  destruction),  and  the  palace  of  Helena,  which  were 
situated  in  this  quarter — ^the  suburb  of  Ophei  under  the  south 
wall  of  the  Temple,  and  the  houses  as  far  as  Siloam  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Temple  mount. 

It  took  18  days  to  erect  the  necessary  works  for  the  siege ; 
the  four  legions  were  once  more  stationed  at  the  west  or  north- 
west comer,  where  Herod^s  palace  abutted  on  the  waU,  and 
where  the  three  magnificent  and  impregnable  towers  of  Hip- 
picus,  Phasa@lus,  and  Mariamne  rose  conspicuous.  This  was 
the  main  attack.  Opposite  the  Temple,  the  precipitous  nature 
of  the  slopes  of  the  Upper  City  rendered  it  unlikely  that  any 
serious  attempt  would  be  made  by  the  Jews,  and  this  part 
accordingly,  between  the  bridge  and  the  Xystus,  was  leit  to 
the  auxiliaries.  The  attack  was  commenced  on  the  7th  of 
Gorpiseus  (about  Sept.  11),  and  by  the  next  day  a  breach  was 
made  in  the  wall,  and  the  Romans  at  last  entered  the  city. 
During  the  attack  John  and  Simon  appear  to  have  stationed 
themselves  in  the  towers  just  alluded  to;  and  had  they  re- 
mained there,  they  would  probably  have  been  able  to  make 
terms,  as  the  towers  were  considered  impregnable.  But  on 
the  first  signs  of  the  breach,  they  took  flight,  and,  traversing 
the  city,  descended  into  the  valley  of  Flinnom  below  Siloam, 
and  endeavored  to  force  the  waU  of  circumvallation  and  so 
make  their  escape.  On  being  repulsed  there,  they  took  refuge 
apart  in  some  of  the  subterraneous  caverns  or  sewers  of  the 
city.  John  shortly  after  surrendered  himself ;  but  Simon  held 
out  for  several  weeks,  and  did  not  make  his  appearance  until 
after  Titus  had  quitted  the  city.  They  were  both  reserved 
for  the  triumph  at  Rome. 

The  city  being  taken,  such  parts  as  had  escaped  the  former 
conflagrations  were  burned,  and  the  whole  of  both  city  and 
Temple  was  ordered  to  be  demolished,  excepting  the  west 
wall  of  the  Upper  City,  and  Herod's  three  great  towers  at 
the  north-west  comer,  which  were  left  standing  as  memorials 
of  the  massive  nature  of  the  fortifications. 

Of  the  Jews,  the  aged  and  infirm  were  killed ;  the  children 
under  seventeen  were  sold  as  slaves ;  the  rest  were  sent,  some 
to  the  Egyptian  mines,  some  to  the  provincial  amphitheatres, 
and  some  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  Conqueror.  Titus  then 
departed,  leaving  the  10th  legion,  under  the  command  of 
Terentius  Rufus,  to  carry  out  the  work  of  demolition.  Of  this 
Josephus  assures  us,  that  ^  the  whole  was  so  thoroughly  lev« 
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eled  and  dag  up,  that  no  one  visiting  it  would  believe  that  it 
had  ever  been  inhabited." 

§  12.  The  great  interest  belonging  to  Jerusalem  as  the  cen-^ 
trsd  scene  of  Sacred  History,  and  especially  in  connection  with 
our  Lord^s  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  the  Tem^e,  seems 
to  demand  a  few  words  by  way  of  supplement.  For  more 
than  fifty  years  after  its  destruction  by  Titus,  Jerusalem  dis- 
appears from  history.  During  the  revolts  of  the  Jews  in 
Cyrenaica,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Mesopotamia,  which  disturbed 
the  latter  years  of  Trajan,  the  recovery  of  their  city  was  nev- 
er attempted.  Of  its  annals  during  this  period  we  know 
nothing.  Three  towera  and  part  of  the  western  wall  alone 
remained  of  its  strong  fortifications,  to  protect  the  cohorts 
who  occupied  the  conquered  city ;  and  the  soldiers'  huts  were 
long  the  only  buildings  on  its  site.  But  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian  it  again  emerged  from  its  obscurity,  and  became  the 
centre  of  an  insurrection,  which  the  best  blood  of  Rome  was 
shed  to  subdue.  In  despair  of  keeping  the  Jews  in  subjection 
by  other  means,  the  Emperor  had  formed  a  desigh  to  restore 
Jerusalem,  and  thus  prevent  it  fi'om  ever  becoming  a  rallying 
point  for  this  turbulent  race.  In  furtherance  of  his  plan  he 
nad  sent  thither  a  colony  of  veterans,  in  numbers  sufficient  for 
the  defense  of  a  position  so  strong  by  nature  against  the  then 
known  modes  of  attack.  To  this  measure  Dion  Cassius  *'  at- 
tributes a  renewal  of  the  insurrection,  while  Eusebius  asserts 
that  it  was  not  carried  into  execution  tiU  the  outbreak  was 
quelled.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  embers  of  revolt,  long  smoul- 
dering, burst  into  a  flame  soon  after  Hadrian's  departure  from 
the  East  in  a.d.  132.  The  contemptuous  indifference  of  the 
Romans,  or  the  secrecy  of  their  own  plans,  enabled  the  Jews 
to  organize  a  wide-spread  conspiracy.  Bar-Cocheba,  their 
leader,  the  third,  according  to  Rabbinical  writers,  of  a  dy- 
nasty of  the  same  name,  princes  of  the  captivity,  was  crowned 
king  at  Bether  by  the  Jews  who  thronged  to  him,  and  by  the 
populace  was  regarded  as  the  Messiah.  His  armor-bearer. 
Rabbi  Akiba,  claimed  descent  from  Sisera,  and  hated  tiie 
Romans  with  the  fierce  rancor  of  his  adopted  nation.  All 
the  Jews  in  Palestine  flocked  to  his  standard.  At  an  early 
period  in  the  revolt  they  became  masters  of  Jerusalem,  and 
attempted  to  rebuild  the  Temple.  Hadrian,  alarmed. at  tho 
rapid  spread  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  ineffectual  efforts  of 
his  troops  to  repress  it,  summoned  from  Britain  Julius  Severus, 
the  greatest  general  of  his  time,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
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army  of  Judiea.  Two  years  were  spent  in  a  fierce  gaerriUa 
warfare,  before  Jerusalem  was  taken,  after  a  desperate  de« 
fense  in  which  Bar-Cocheba  perished.  The  courage  of  the 
defenders  was  shaken  by  the  laliing  in  of  the  vaults  cm  Mount 
Zion,  and  the  Romans  became  masters  of  the  position.  But 
the  war  did  not  end  with  the  capture  of  the  city.  The  Jews 
in  great  force  had  occupied  the  fortress  of  Bether,  and  there 
maintained  a  struggle  with  all  the  tenacity  of  despair  against 
the  repeated  onsets  of  the  Romans.  At  length,  worn  out  by 
famine  and  disease,  they  yielded  on  the  9th  of  the  month  Ab, 
A.D.  135,  and  the  grandson  of  Bar-Cocheba  was  among  the 
slain.  The  slau^ter  was  frightful.  Five  hundired  and 
eighty  thousand  are  said  to  have  fallen  by  the  sword,  while 
the  number  of  victims  to  the  attendant  caUunities  of  war  was 
countless.  On  the  side  of  the  Romans  the  loss  was  enormous, 
and  so  dearly  bought  was  their  victory,  that  Hadrian^  in  hia 
letter  to  the  Senate,  announcing  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
did  not  adopt  the  usual  congratulatory  phrase.  Bar-Cocheba 
has  left  traces  of  his  occupation  of  Jerusalem,  in  coins  which 
were  struck  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war.  Four  sil- 
ver coins,  three  of  them  undoubtedly  belonging  to  Trajan, 
have  been  discovered,  restamped  with  Samaritan  characters. 
But  the  rebel  leader,  amply  supplied  with  the  precious  metals 
by  the  contributions  of  his  followers,  afterward  coined  his 
own  money.  The  mint  was  probably  at  Jerusalem  during  the 
first  two  years  of  the  war;  the  coins  struck  during  that 
period  bearing  the  inscription, "  To  the  freedom  of  Jerusalem," 
or  "  Jerusalem  the  holy."  lliey  are  mentioned  in  both  Tal- 
mnds. 

Hadrian's  first  policy,  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt, 
was  to  obliterate  the  existence  of  Jerusalem  as  a  city.  The 
ruins  which  Titus  had  left  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
plough  passed  over  the  foundations  of  the  Temple.  A  colony 
of  Roman  citizens  occupied  the  new  city  which  rose  from  tlie 
ashes  of  Jerusalem,  and  their  number  was  afterward  aug- 
mented by  the  Emperor's  veteran  legionaries.  A  temple  to 
the  Capitoline  Jupiter  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  sacred 
edifice  of  the  Jews.  A  temple  to  Astarte,  the  Phoenician 
Venus,  on  the  site  afterward  identified  with  the  Sepulchre, 
appears  on  coins,  with  four  columns  and  the  inscription  C.  A. 
C,  Colonia  ^lia  Capitolina,  but  it  is  more  than  doitbtful 
whether  it  was  erected  at  this  time. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  following  year,  a.d.  1*36,  that 
Hadrian,  on  celebrating  his  Vicennalia,  bestowed  upon  the 
new  city  the  name  of  .^Slia  CAPrroLixA,  combining  with  his 
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own  family  title  the  name  of  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol,  the  guard- 
ian deity  of  the  colony.  Christiang  and  pagans  alone  were  al- 
lowed to  reside  in  the  city.  Jews  were  forbidden  to  enter  it  on 
pain  of  death,  and  this  prohibition  remained  in  force  in  the  time 
of  Tertullian.  About  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  the  JewB 
were  allowed  to  visit  the  neighborht>ody  and  afterward,  once 
a  year,  to  enter  the  city  itself,  and  weep  over  it  on  the  anni- 
versary of  its  capture.  Jerome"  has  drawn  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  wretched  ci*owds  of  Jews  who  in  his  day  assembled  at 
the  wailing-place  by  the  west  wall  of  the  Temple  to  bemoan 
the  loss  of  their  ancestral  greatness.  On  the  ninth  of  the 
month  Ab  might  be  seen  the  aged  and  decrepit  of  both  sexes, 
with  tattered  garments  and  disheveled  hair,  who  met  to  weep 
over  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem,  and  purchased  permission  of 
the  soldiery  to  prolong  their  lamentations  ('^  et  miles  mercedem 
postulat  ut  illis  flere  plus  iiceat^').  So  completely  were  all 
traces  of  the  ancient  city  obliterated,  that  its  very  name  was 
in  process  of  time  forgotten.  It  was  not  till  after  Constan- 
tine  built  the  Ma/rtyrion  on  the  site  of  the  crucifixion,  that  its 
ancient  appellation  was  revived.  In  the  7th  canon  of  the 
Council  oi  Nic8Ba  the  bishop  of  J£lia  is  mentioned;  but 
Macarius,  in  subscribing  to  the  canons,  designated  himself 
bishop  of  Jerusalem.  The  name  of  jS^lia  occurs  as  late  as 
A.  D.  697,  and  is  even  found  in  Edrisi  and  Mejr  ed-Din  about 
1495. 

After  the  inauguration  of  the  new  colony  of  .^lia  the  annals 
of  the  city  again  relapse  into  an  obscurity,  which  is  only  rep- 
resented in  history  by  a  list  of  twenty-three  Christian  bishops, 
who  filled  up  the  interval  between  the  election  of  Marcus,  the 
first  of  the  series,  and  Macarius  in  the  reign  of  Constantine. 
Already  in  the  third  century  the  Holy  Places  had  become  ob- 
jects of  enthusiasm,  and  the  pilgrimage  of  Alexander,  a  bishop 
in  Cappadocia,  and  afterward  of  Jerusalem,  is  matter  of  his- 
tory. In  the  following  century  such  pilgrimages  became 
more  common.  The  aged  Empress  Helena,  mother  of  Con- 
stantine, visited  Palestine  in  a.d.  326,  and,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, erected  magnificent  churches  at  Bethlehem  and  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Her  son,  fired  with  the  same  zeal,  swept 
away  the  shrine  of  Astarte,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  founded  in  its  stead  a  chapel  or  oratory. 
On  the  east  of  this  was  a  large  court,  the  eastern  side  being 
formed  by  the  basilica,  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  cross 
was   said  to  have  been  found.    The  latter  of  these  build* 
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lags  is  that  known  as  the  Martyriofi;  the  former  was  the 
church  of  the  Anaatasis,  or  Resurrection.  In  the  reign  of 
Julian  (▲.D.  362)  the  Jews,  with  the  permission  and  at  the  in* 
stigation  of  the  Emperor,  made,  an  abortive  attempt  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  temple.  From  whatever  motive,  Julian 
had  formed  the  design  of  restoring  the  Jewish  worship  on 
f  Mount  Moriah  to  its  pristine  splendor,  and  during  his  absence 
in  the  East  the  execution  of  his  project  was  entrusted  to  his 
favorite,  Alypius  of  Antioch.  Materials  of  everjr  kind  were 
provided  at  the  Emperor's  expense,  and  so  great  was  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Jews,  that  their  women  took  part  in  the  work, 
and  in  the  laps  of  their  garments  carried  off  the  earth  which 
covered  the  ruins  of  the  Temple.  But  a  sudden  whirlwind 
and  eaithquake  shattered  the  stones  of  the  former  founda- 
tions ;  the  workmen  fled  for  shelter  to  one  of  the  neighboring 
churches,  the  doors  of  which  were  closed  against  them  by  an 
invisible  hand,  and  a  fire  issuing  from  the  Temple  mount 
raged  the  whole  day  and  consumed  their  tools.  Numbers  per- 
ished in  the  flames.  Some  who  escaped  took  refuge  in  a  por- 
tico near  at  hand,  which  fell  at  night  and  crushed  them  as 
they  slept.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  coloring  which  this 
story  received  as  it  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical historians,  the  impartial  narrative  of  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,'^  the  friend  and  companion  in  arms  of  the  Emperor, 
leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  main  facts  that 
the  work  was  interrupted  by  fire,  which  all  attributed  to  super- 
natural agency.  In  the  time  of  Chrysostom  the  foundations 
of  the  Temple  still  remained,  to  which  the  orator  could  appeal. 
The  event  was  regarded  as  a  Judgment  of  €rod  upon  the  im- 
pious attempt  of  Julian  to  falsify  the  predictions  of  Christ: 
a  position  which  Bishop  Warburton  defends  with  great  skiU 
in  his  treatise  on  the  subject ;  but  other  writers  of  high  au- 
thority regard  it  as  a  legend  invented  by  superfluous  and 
.short-sighted  zeal." 


•■  xxiii.  1. 

''The  preceding  aceoant  of  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titos  and  its 


subsequent  history  is  taken,  trith  a 
few  additions,  from  the  article  Jbrd- 
8ALEM  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Biblt. 
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SECTION  I. 

TBB   SEVERAL  BKANCHEB  OP  THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE. 

1 1.  Introdaetion.  i  8.  The  Jews  or  Jvdma.  i  9.  The  Savasitaiib— Tbeir  origin,  dUMw 
•cter,  oppoaltfon  to  the  Jews,  and  present  state,  i  4.  The  Dmimagioii— Origin  and  cor- 
tent.  §  5.  The  Babylonian  Dispersion.  S  G.  The  Syrian  Dispenion.  i  7.  Alttcaadrian 
Jews,  i  8.  Ji-ws  in  other  parts)  of  Africa.  9  9.  Jevrs  at  R^me.  {  10.  Inflaence  of  the 
DUpersion  upon  the  spread  of  Christianity,    f  11.  Tm  Pbosblttbs. 

§  1.  For  the  full  understanding  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  commoawealiby 
which  was  founded  in  Jadssa  on  the  return  from  the  Captivity,  and  the  rel- 
ics of  which  surrived  even  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  there  remain  cer- 
tain topics,  which  could  not  be  convenientlv  worked  into  the  text.  Among 
them  are  some  of  the  higliest  importance,  not  only  because  of  the  direct  al- 
lusions to  thom  in  the  New  Testament,  but  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
whole  character  of  the  Jewish  nation  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  daring  the 
first  period  of  tlie  diffusion,  of  Christianity. 

§  2.  The  Jews  of  Jddasa  have  formed  the  main  subject  of  our  narrative ; 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  few  Jews  scattered 
among  the  heathen  settlers  of  Northern  Palestine  were  recognized  as  be- 
longing to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  in  a  mannor  strikingly  contrasted 
with  the  exclusion  and  hatred  of  the  Samaritans. 

§  3.  The  Samaritans.  Though  so  jealously  rejected  by  the  Jews,  from 
the  fii-st  moment  of  their  return,  the  half-heathen  Samaritans  demand  a 
place  in  Jewish  history,  from  their  position  in  the  very  centre  of  Palestine, 
and  from  tlieir  own  high  claims  of  rivalry  with  the  Jews. 

The  strangers,  whom  we  have  seen  placed  in  *'  the  cities  of  Samaria*'  by 
Esarhaddon,  were  of  course  idolaters,  and  worshiped  a  strange  medley  of 
divinities.*  £ach  of  the  five  nations,  says  Josephns,  who  is  confirmed 
by  the  words  of  Scripture,  had  its  own  god.  No  place  was  found  for  the 
worship  of  Him  who  had  once  called  the  land  His  own,  and  whose  it  was 
etill.  Grod's  displeasure  was  kindled,  and  they  were  infested  by  beasts  of 
prey,  which  had  probably  increased  to  a  great  extent  before  their  entrance 
upon  the  land.  '*  The  Lord  sent  lions  among  them,  which  slew  some  of 
them."  On  their  explaining  their  miserable  condition  to  the  King  of  As- 
syria, he  dispatched  one  of  the  captive  priests  to  teach  them  ''how  they 
should  fear  the  Lord.*'  The  priest  came  accordingly,  and  henceforth,  in 
the  language  of  the  sacred  historian,  they  *' feared  the  Lord,  and  served 
their  graven  images,  both  their  children  and  their  children's  children: 

>  Old  Teat,  Bitt.  ohap.  zzIt. 
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did  their  fathers,  so  do  they  unto  this  day."  ^  This  last  sentence  was  prob« 
ably  inserted  by  Ezra.  It  serves  two  purposes :  1st,  to  qaalify  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Samaritans  of  Ezra's  time  to  be  pure  worshipers  of  God — they 
were  no  more  exclusively  his  servants,  than  was  the  Koman  Emperoi-,  who 
desired  to  place  a  statue  of  Christ  in  the  Pantheon,  entitled  to  be  called  a 
Christian ;  and,  2dly,  to  show  how  entirely  the  Samaritans  of  later  days 
differed  from  their  ancestors  in  respect  to  idolatry.^ 

Soch  was  the  origin  of  the  post-captivity  or  new  Samaritans,  men  not  of 
Jewish  extraction,  but  from  the  further  East.'*  Our  Lord  expressly  terms 
them  aliens.*  A  gap  occurs  in  their  history,  until  Judah  has  returned 
from  captivity.  They  then  desire  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  re- 
building of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  curious,  and  perhaps  indicative 
of  the  treacherous  character  of  their  designs,  to  find  them  even  then  called 
by  anticipation,  ^*the  adversaries  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,"*  a  title  which 
they  afterward  fully  justified.  But,  so  far  as  professions  go,  they  are  not 
enemies ;  they  are  most  anxious  to  be  friends.  Their  religion,  tliey  assert^ 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  two  tribes,  therefore  they  have  a  right  to  share  in 
that  great  religious  undertaking.  But  they  do  not  call  it  a  ncUional  under- 
taking. They  advance  no  pretensions  to  Jewish  blood.  They  confess  their 
Assyrian  descent,  and  even  put  it  fonrard  ostentatiously,  perhaps  to  en- 
hance the  merit  of  their  partial  conversion  to  God.  That  it  was  but  par- 
tial they  give  no  hint.  It  may  have  become  purer  already,  but  we  have  no 
information  that  it  had.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  Jews  do  not  list- 
en favorably  to  their  overtures.  Ezra,  no  doubt,  from  whose  pen  we 
have  a  record  of  the  transaction,  saw  them  through  and  through.  On  this 
the  Samaritans  throw  off  the  mask,  and  become  open  enemies,  frustrate  the 
operations  of  the  Jews  tlirough  the  reigns  of  two  Persian  kings,  and  are 
only  effectually  silenced  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  B.C.  519. 

The  feud,  thus  unhappily  begun,  grew  year  by  year  more  inveterate.  It 
is  probable,  too,  that  the  more  the  Samaritans  detached  themselves  from 
idols,  and  became  devoted  exclusively  to  a  sort  of  worship  of  Jehovah,  the 
more  they  resented  the  contempt  with  which  the  Jews  treated  their  offers 
of  fraternization.  Matters  at  length  came  to  a  climax.  About  B.C.  409, 
a  certain  Manasseh,  a  man  of  priestly  lineage,  on  being  expelled  from  Jern« 
salem  by  Neheroiab  for  an  unlawful  marriage,  obtained  permission  from  the 
Persian  king  of  his  day,  Darius  Nothus,  to  build  a  temple  on  Mount  Ger- 
izim  for  the  Samaritans,  with  whom  he  had  found  refuge.  The  only  thing 
wanting  to  crystallize  the  opposition  between  the  two  races,  viz.,  a  rallying 
point  for  schismatical  worship,  being  now  obtained,  their  animosity  became 
more  intense  than  ever.  The  Samaritans  are  said  to  have  done  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  annoy  the  Jews.  They  would  refuse  hospitality  to  pil- 
grims on  their  road  to  Jerusalem,  as  in  our  Lord*s  case.  They  would  even 
waylay  them  in  their  journey ;''  and  many  were  compelled  through  fear  to 
take  the  longer  route  by  the  east  of  Jordan.     Certain  Samaritans  were  said 


9  2K.xviL41. 

*  Joeephua'a  account  of  the  dittros  of  the 
Samaritans,  and  of  the  remedy  devised  for 
it,  it  rery  similar,  with  the  exception  that 
with  him  they  are  afflicted  with  pestilence. 

*8  K.  XTii.  24  CiithaBams  says  Joeephns, 
from  the  interior  of  Persia  and  Media. 

*4XXoTev«tr,  Luke  xviL  16.    And  Jose- 


Shua*a  whole  aooount  of  them  shows  that  h« 
alieved  them  to  have  been  fi4rotKot  uX- 
\o€0veiVf  ttiongh,  aa  he  tells  iis  in  two 
places  (Ant.  ix.  14,  i  3,  and  xi.  8,  96),  they 
sometimes  gave  a  different  aooount  of  their 
origin. 
•  Ear.  iv.  1. 
"f  Joseph.  A^.  XX.  •,  f  1. 
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to  hare  once  penotmted  into  the  Temple  of  Jerasnlem,  snd  to  have  defiled 
it  by  scattering  dead  men's  bones  on  tlie  sacred  pavement.*  We  are  totd 
too  of  a  strange  piece  of  mockery  which  must  have  been  especially  resented. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  communicate  to  their  brethren  still  in 
Babylon  the  exact  day  and  hour  of  the  rising  of  the  paschal  moon,  by  bea« 
con-fires  commencing  from  Mount  Olivet,  and  flashing  forward  from  hill  to 
bill  until  they  were  mirrored  in  the  Euphrates.  So  the  Greek  poet  repre- 
donts  Agamemnon  as  conveying  the  news  of  Troy's  capture  to  the  anxiona 
watchers  at  Mycenro.  Those  who  **  sat  by  the  waters  of  Babylon  "  look- 
ed  for  this  signal  with  much  interest.  It  enabled  them  to  share  hi  the  de- 
votions of  those  who  were  in  their  father-land,  and  it  proved  to  them  thaC 
they  were  not  forgotten.  Tlic  Samaritans  thought  scorn  of  these  feelings, 
and  would  not  unfrequently  deceive  and  disappoint  them,  by  kindling  a  ri- 
val flame  and  .perplexing  the  watchers  on  the  mountains.  Their  own  tem^ 
pie  on  Gerizim  they  considered  to  be  much  superior  to  that  nt  Jerusalem. 
There  they  sacrificed  a  p&<tsover.  Toward  the  mountain,  even  after  the 
temple  on  it  had  fallen,  wherever  they  were,  they  directed  their  worship. 
To  their  copy  of  the  Law  they  arrogated  an  antiquity  and  authority  great- 
er than  attached  to  any  copy  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews.  The  Law  (t.  «., 
the  five  books  of  Moses)  was  their  sole  code  ;  for  they  rejected  every  other 
book  in  the  Jewish  canon.  And  they  professed  to  obsen'e  it  better  than 
did  the  Jews  themselves,  employing  the  expression  not  nnfrequently, 
**  The  Jews  indeed  do  so  and  so ;  but  wc^  observing  the  letter  of  the  Law, 
do  otherwise." 

The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  more  conciliatory  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  Samaritans.  The  copy  of  the  Law  possessed  by  that  people  they 
declared  to  be  the  legacy  of  an  apostate  (Monasseh),  and  cast  gmve  suspi- 
cions upon  its  genuineness.  Certain  other  Jewish  renegades  had  from  time 
to  time  taken  refuge  with  the  Samaritans.  Hence,  by  degrees,  the  Samar- 
itans claimed  to  partake  of  Jewish  blood,  especially  if  doing.so  happened  to 
suit  their  interest.'  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  exhibited  in  a  request 
which  they  made  to  Alexander  the  Great,  about  b.c.  832.  They  desired 
to  be  excused  pa3rment  of  tribute  in  the  Sabbatical  year,  on  the  plea  that  as 
true  Israelites,  descendants  of  Ephmim  and  Manasseh,  sons  of  Joseph,  they 
refrained  from  cultivating  their  land  in  that  year.  Alexander,  on  cross- 
questioning  them,  discovered  the  hollowness  of  their  pretensions.  They 
were  greatly  disconcerted  at  their  failure,  and  their  dissatisfaction  probably 
led  to  the  conduct  which  induced  Alexander  to  besiege  and  destroy  the  city 
of  Samaria.*"  Another  instance  of  claim  to  Jewish  descent  appears  in  the 
words  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  to  our  Lord,  "Art  thou  greater  than  our 
father  Jacobs  which  gave  ns  this  well  ?'*  " — a  question  which  she  puts  with- 
out recollecting  that  she  had  just  before  strongly  contrasted  the  Jews  and 
the  Samaritans.  Very  far  were  the  Jews  from  admitting  this  claim  to 
consanguinity  on  the  part  of  these  people.  They  were  ever  reminding  them 
that  they  were  after  all  mere  Cuthsans,  mere  strangers  from  Assyria. 
They  accused  them  of  worshiping  the  idol  gods  buried  long  ago  under  the 
oak  of  Shechem.''    They  would  have  no  dealings  with  them  that  they  could 


•  Jomph.  Ant  zvlii.  2,  9  2. 

•  Jawph.  AiU,  xL  8,  fi  &,  be.  14,  Sa 
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possibly  avoid."  **  Thou  art  a  Samaritan  and  hast  a  devil/'  was  tlie  inod« 
in  which  they  ex|)re88ed  themselves  ^vhen  at  a  loss  for  a  bitter  reproach. 
Every  thin^  that  a  Samaritan  had  touched  was  as  swine's  flesh  to  them. 
The  Samaritan  was  publicly  cursed  in  their  synagogues — could  not  be  ad- 
duced as  a  witness  in  the  Jewish  courts — could  not  be  admitted  to  any  sort 
of  proselytism — and  was  thus,  so  far  as  the  Jew  could  affect  his  position,  ex- 
cluded from  hope  of  eternal  life.  The  traditional  hatred  in  which  the  Jew 
held  him  is  expressed  in  Ecclus.  1.  25,  26,  *'  There  be  two  manner  of  na« 
tions  which  my  heart  abhorreth,  and  the  third  is  no  nation :  they  that  sit  in 
the  mountain  of  Samaria ;  and  they  that  dwell  among  the  Philistines ;  and 
that  foolish  people  that  dwell  in  Sichem.'*  And  so  long  was  it  before  such 
a  temper  could  be  banished  from  the  Jewish  mind,  that  wc  find  even  the 
Apostles  believing  that  an  inhospitable  slight  shown  by  a  Samaritan  village 
to  Christ  would  be  not  unduly  avenged  by  cHUing  down  fire  from  heaven. 

'*Te  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of,"  said  the  large-hearted  Son  of  Man, 
and  we  find  him  on  no  one  occasion  uttering  any  thing  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  the  Samaritans.  His  words,  however,  and  the  records  of  his 
ministrations,  confirm  most  thoroughly  the  view  which  has  been  taken  above, 
that  the  Samaritans  were  not  Jews.  At  the  first  sending  forth  of  the 
Twelve,"  he  charges  them,  "  Go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into 
any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not,  but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel."  So  again,  in  his  final  address  tQ  them  on  Mount 
Olivet,  '*  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  to  me  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judasa,  and 
in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth.*' "  So  the  nine  un- 
thankful lepers,  Jews,  were  contrasted  by  him  with  the  tenth  leper,  the 
thankful  stranger^  who  was  a  Samaritan.  So,  in  his  well-known  parable, 
•a  merciful  Samaritan  is  contrasted  with  the  nnmerciful  priest  and  Levite. 
And  the  very  worship  of  the  two  races  is  described  by  him  as  different 
in  character.  "  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what,"  he  said  of  the  Samari- 
tans :  **  We  know  what  we  worship,  for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews."  *• 

Such  were  the  Samaritans  of  our  Lord's  day :  a  people  distinct  from  the 
Jews,  though  lying  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Jews ;  a  people  preserving  their 
identity,  though  seven  centuries  had  rolled  away  since  they  had  been 
brought  from  Assyria  by  Esarhaddon,  and  though  they  had  abandoned 
their  polytheism  for  a  sort  of  ultra  Mosaicism ;  a  people,  who — though 
their  limits  had  been  gradually  contracted,  and  the  rallying  place  of  their 
religion  on  Mount  Gerizim  had  been  destroyed  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  before  by  John  Hyrcanns  (b.c.  109),  and  though  Samaria  (the  city) 
had  been  again  and  again  destroyed,  and  though  their  territory  had  been 
the  battle-field  of  Syria  and  Egypt — still  preserved  nationality,  still  wor- 
shiped from  Shechem  and  their  other  impoverished  settlements  toward  their 
sacred  hill ;  still  retained  their  separation,  and  could  not  coalesce  with  the 
Jews.  Not  indeed  that  wo  must  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  country 
called  in  our  Lord's  time  Samaria,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Cnthiean 


1*  This  pr^odloe  had,  of  coarae,  flometimes 
to  ghre  way  to  neonauj,  for  the  diadples 
had  gone  to  Syehar  (Shechem,  x<ciMa)  to  bny 
food,  wbfle  onr  Lord  was  talking  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria  by  the  well  in  its  rabnrb 
(John  W.  8).  And  from  Lake  iz.  6?,  we 
learn  that  the  dlaciplee   went  beforB  onr 


of  the  Samaritans  ^^to  make  ready"  for 
him.  Unless,  indeed  (though,  as  we  see  on 
both  oocaslont,  oor  Lozd*s  infloenoe  over 
them  was  not  yet  complete),  we  are  to  at- 
tribnte  this  partial  abandonment  of  their  or 
dtnary  ncraples  to  the  change  which  his  ex* 
ample  had  already  wrooght  In  them. 


Loid  at  his  eonmiBd  into  a  eertain  rfllage  1     t«  Matt.  x.  ^  6.  i* Acts  L  8.  ••John  ir. 
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SAiDaritans,  or  that  it  had  ever  been  so.  *'  Samaria,*'  sajt  Josephna," 
*  *  lies  between  Judiea  and  Galilee.  It  commences  from  a  village  called 
Giniea  (,Tenm)j  on  the  great  plain,  that  of  Esdraelon,  and  extends  to  the 
toparchy  of  Acrabatta,*'  in  the  lower  part  of  the  territory  of  Ephraira. 
These  points,  indicating  the  extreme  northern  and  the  extreme  soathem 
))arallel8  of  latitude  between  which  Samaria  was  situated,  enable  us  to  fix 
its  boundaries  with  tolerable  certainty.  It  was  bounded  northward  by  the 
rangfi  of  hills  which  commences  at  Mount  Carmel  on  the  west,  and,  after 
makin;;  a  bend  to  the  south-west,  runs  almost  due  east  to  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  forming  the  southern  border  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  It  touch 
ed  toward  the  south,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  northern  limits  of  Benja* 
min.  Thus  it  comprehended  the  ancient  territory  of  Ephrairo,  and  of  those 
Manassites  who  were  west  of  Jordan.  **Its  character,"  Joscphus  contin- 
ues, **  is  in  no  respect  different  from  tliat  of  Judaea.  Both  abound  in 
mountains  and  plains,  and  are  suited  for  agriculture,  and  productive,  wood- 
ed, and  full  of  fruits  both  wild  and  cultivated.  They  are  not  abundantly 
watered ;  but  much  rain  falls  there.  The  springs  are  of  an  exceedingly 
sweet  taste ;  and,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  good  grass,  the  cattle  there 
produce  more  milk  than  elsewhere.  But  the  best  proof  of  their  richness 
and  fertility  is  that  both  are  thickly  populated.**  The  accounts  of  modem 
travelers  confirm  this  description  by  the  Jewish  historian  of  the  '^good 
land  "  which  was  allotted  to  that  powerful  portion  of  the  house  of  Joseph 
which  crossed  the  Jordan,  on  the  first  division  df  the  territory.  The 
Cuthiean  Samaritans,  however,  possessed  only  a  few  to^vns  and  villages  of 
this  large  area,  and  these  lay  almost  together  in  the  centre  of  the  district. 
Shechem  or  Sychar  (as  it  was  contemptuously  designated)  was  their  chief 
settlement,  even  before  Alexander  the  Great  destroyed  Samaria,  probably 
because  it  lay  almost  close  to  Mount  Gerizim.  Afterward  it  became  more 
prominently  so,  and  there,  on  the  destruction  of  the  temple  on  Gerizim,  by 
John  Hycranus,*''  they  built  themselves  a  poor  temple.  The  modem 
representative  of  Shechem  is  Nabiua,  a  corruption  of  NeapoUs,  or  the 
*'New  Town  '*  built  by  Vespasian  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  older  town, 
which  was  then  ruined.  At  Nablusj  though  in  very  mean  plight,  the  Sa- 
maritans have  a  settlement  still,  consisting  of  about  200  persons.  Tet 
they  observe  the  Law,  and  celebrate  the  Passover  on  a  sacred  spot  on 
Mount  Gerizim  with  an  exactness  of  minute  ceremonial  which  the  Jews 
themselves  have  long  intermitted.'*  Of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  we  shall 
have  to  speak  presently. 

§  4.  The  Jews  of  thb  Dispersion,  or  simply  The  Dispersion,  was 
the  general  title  applied  to  those  Jews  who  remained  settled  in  foreign 
countries  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  during  the 
period  of  the  second  Temple.  The  Dispersion,  as  a  distinct  element  in- 
fluencing the  entire  character  of  the  Jews,  dates  from  the  Babylonian  exile. 
Uncertain  legends  point  to  earlier  settlements  in  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  Abys- 
sinia ;  but  even  if  these  settlements  were  made,  they  were  isolated  and  casu- 
al, while  the  Dispersion,  of  which  Babylon  was  the  acknowledged  centre,  was 
the  outward  proof  that  a  faith  had  succeeded  to  a  kingdom.     Apart  from 


"iB.  J.liL8,54. 
)« Joseph.  Ant.  ziii.  9,  SI. 
**  For  aoooanta  of  their  oelebration  of  the 
Day  of  Atoaemeat  tod  the  Pauovari  see 


Grove  in  Vacation  Ibtirigta^  1861,  and  Stan- 
ley*«  Lecturea  on  the  Jewith  Chnrch^  Appen* 
dlxlU. 
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the  necessary  influence  which  Jewish  communities,  bound  by  common  laws, 
ennobled  by  the  possession  of  the  same  truths,  and  animated  by  kindred 
hopes,  must  have  exercised  on  the  nations  among  wliom  they  were  scattered, 
the  difficulties  which  set  aside  the  literal  obeervance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  led 
to  a  wider  yiew  of  the  scope  of  the  law,  and  a  stronger  sense  of  its  spiritual 
significance.  Outwardly  and  inwardly,  by  its  effects  both  on  the  Gentiles 
and  on  the  people  of  Israel,  the  Dispersion  appears  to  have  been  the  clear- 
est providential  preparation  for  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

But  while  the  fact  of  a  recognized  Dispersion  must  have  weakened  the 
local  and  ceremonial  influences  which  were  essential  to  the  first  training  of 
the  people  of  Crod,  the  Dispeision  was  still  bound  together  in  itself  and  to 
its  mother  country  by  rcligons  tics.  The  Temple  was  the  acknowledged 
centre  of  Judaism,  and  the  faithful  Jew  everywhere  contributed  the  faalf> 
shekel  toward  its  maintenance.^  Treasuries  were  established  to  receive 
the  payments  of  different  districts,  and  the  collected  sums  were  forwarded 
to  Jerusalem,  as  in  later  times  the  Mahometan  offerings  were  sent  to 
Mecca. 

§  6.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Dispersion  was  divided 
into  three  great  sections,  the  Babylonian^  tlie  Syricm,  the  Eg^tian.  Pro., 
fedence  was  yielded  to  the  first.  The  jealousy  which  had  originally  exist- 
ed between  the  poor  who  returned  to  Palestine  and  their  wealthier  country- 
men at  Babylon  had  passed  away,  and  Gamaliel  wrote  '*to  the  sons  of  the 
Dispersion  in  Babylonia,  and  to  our  brethren  in  Media  .  .  .  and  to  all  the 
Dispersion  of  Israel.*'  From  Babylon  the  Jews  spread  throughout  Persia^ 
Media,  and  Parthia ;  bst  the  settlements  hi  China  belong  to  a  modem  date. 
The  few  details  of  their  history  which  have  been  preserved  bear  witness  to 
their  prosperity  and  influence.  No  schools  of  learning  are  noticed,  but 
Hillcl  the  Elder  and  Nahum  the  Medc  are  mentioned  as  coming  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem. 

§  6.  The  Greek  conquests  in  Asia  extended  the  limits  of  the  Dispersion. 
Seleucns  Nicator  transplanted,  large  bodies  of  Jewish  colonists  from  Babylo- 
nia to  the  capitals  of  his  western  provinces.  His  policy  was  followed  by 
his  successor  Antiochns  the  Great ;  and  the  perseoutions  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  only  served  to  push  forward  the  Jewish  emigration  to  the  remoter 
districts  of  his  empire.  In  Armenia  the  Jews  arrived  at  the  greatest  digni- 
ties, and  Nisibis  became  a  *new  centre  of  colonisation.  The  Jews  of 
Cappadocia*'  are  casually  mentioned  in  the  Mishna ;  and  a  prince  and  prin- 
cess of  Adinbene  adopted  the  Jewish  faith  only  thirty  years  before  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple.  L4irge  settlements  of  Jews  were  established  in 
Cyprus,  in  the  islands  of  the  jEgssan,  and  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  Romans  confirmed  to  them  the  privileges  which  they  had 
obtained  from  the  Byrian  kings ;  and  though  they  were  exposed  to  sudden 
outbursts  of  popular  violence,  the  Jews  of  the  Syrian  provinces  gsadnally 
formed  a  closer  connection  with  their  new  homes,  and  together  with  the 
Greek  language  adopted  in  many  respects  Greek  ideas,  and  so  became 
*' Hellenigts.'* 

§  7.  This  Hellenizing  tendency,  however,  found  its  most  free  developt 
ment  at  Alexandria,  According  to  Josephus,  Alexander  himself  assigned 
ic  the  Jews  a  place  in  his  new  city ;  *'  and  they  obtained,"  he  adds,  ''equal 
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pririleges  with  the  Macedonians""  in  conBideration  " of  their  aenricea 
npiinst  the  Egyptians."  **  Ptolemv  I.  imitated  the  policy  of  Alexander,  and 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  he  removed  a  considerable  number  of  its  citi- 
zens to  Alexandria.  The  nam  bers  and  importance  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  were 
rapidly  increased  under  the  Ptolemies  by  fresh  immigrations  and  untirinii; 
industry.  Philo  estimates  them  in  his  time  at  little  less  than  1,000,000  ;** 
and  adds,  that  two  of  the  five  districts  of  Alexandria  were  called  *'  Jewish 
districts;'*  and  that  many  Jews  lived  scattered  in  the  remaining  three. 
For  some  time  the  Jewish  Church  in  Alexandria  was  in  close  dependence 
on  that  of  Jerusalem.  Both  were  subject  to  the  civil  power  of  the  first 
Ptolemies,  and  both  acknowledged  the  high-priest  as  their  religions  head. 
The  persecution  of  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator  (217  b.c.)  occasioned  the  first 
political  separation  between  the  two  bodies.  From  that  time  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  attached  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  Syria ;  and  the  same  pol- 
icy which  alienated  the  Palestinian  party  gave  unity  and  decision  to  the 
Jews  of  Alexandria.  The  Septuagint  translation,  which  strengthened  the 
barrier  of  language  between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  and  the  temple  of  Leon- 
to(K)lis  (161  B.C.)  which  subjected  the  Egyptian  Jews  to  the  chaiige  of 
schism,  widened  the  breach  which  was  thus  opened.  But  the  division, 
though  marked,  was  not  complete.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
the  Egyptian  Jews  still  paid  the  contributions  to  the  temple-service.  Je- 
rusalem, though  its  name  was  fashioned  to  a  Greek  shape,  was  still  the 
Holy  City — the  metropolis,  not  of  a  country,  but  of  a  people — and  the  Al- 
exandrians had  a  synagogue  there.*  The  internal  administration  of  the 
Alexandrine  Church  was  independent  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem ;  but 
respect  survived  submission.  There  were,  however,  other  causes  which 
tended  to  produce  at  Alexandria  a  distinct  form  of  the  Jewish  character 
and  faith.  The  religion  and  pliilosophy  of  that  restless  city  produced  an 
cfiect  upon  the  people  more  powerful  than  the  influence  of  politics  or  com- 
merce. Alexander  himself  symbolized  the  spirit  with  which  he  wished  to 
animate  his  new  capital  by  founding  a  temple  of  Isis  side  by  side  with  the 
temples  of  the  Grecian  gods.  The  creeds  of  the  East  and  West  were  to 
coexist  in  friendly  union ;  and  in  after  times  the  mixed  worship  of  Serapis 
was  characteristic  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Egypt.  This  catholicity  of  wor- 
ship was  further  combined  with  the  spread  of  universal  learning.  The 
same  monarchs  who  favored  the  worship  of  Serapis  founded  and  embellish- 
ed the  Museum  and  Library  ;  and  part  of  the  Library  was  deposited  in  the 
Sorapeum.  The  new  faith  and  tlie  new  literature  led  to  a  common  issue ; 
and  the  Egyptian  Jews  necessarily  imbibed  the  spirit  which  prevailed 
around  them.  The  Jews  were,  indeed,  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  influ- 
ences to  which  they  were  exposed.  They  presented  from  the  first  a  capac- 
ity for  Eastern  or  Western  development.  To  the  faith  and  conservatism 
of  the  Oriental  they  united  the  activity  and  energy  of  the  Greek.  The 
mere  presence  of  Hellenic  culture  could  not  fail  to  call  into  play  their  pow- 
ers of  speculation,  which  were  hardly  repressed  by  the  traditional  legalism 
of  Palestine ;  and  the  unchanging  element  of  divine  revelation,  which  they 
always  retained,  enabled  them  to  harmonize  new  thought  with  old  belief. 
But  while  the  intercourse  of  the  Jew  and  Greek  would  have  produced  the 
came  general  consequences  in  any  case,  Alexandria  was  peculiarly  adapt- 
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ed  to  ensare  their  full  effect.  The  result  of  the  contact  of  Jadaism  with 
the  many  creeds  which  were  cnrrent  there  must  have  been  speedy  and 
powerful.  The  allegoric  exposition  of  the  PenUteuch  by  Aristobulus, 
which  is  the  earliest  Greek  fragment  of  Jewish  writing  that  has  been  pre. 
^erred  (about  160  b.c),  contains  hirgc  Orphic  quotations  which  had  been 
already  moulded  into  a  Jewish  form,  and  the  attempt  thus  made  to  con- 
nect the  most  ancient  Hellenic  traditions  with  the  Law  was  often  repeated 
afterward.  Bat  the  indirect  influence  of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy 
produced  still  greater  effects  upon  the  Alexandrine  Jews  than  the  open 
conflict  and  combination  of  religious  dogmas.  The  literary  school  of  Al- 
exandra was  essentially  critical  and  not  creative.  For  the  first  time  men 
labored  to  collect,  revise,  and  classify  all  the  records  of  the  past.  Poets 
crusted  to  their  learning  rather  than  to  their  imagination.  Language  be- 
came  a  study ;  and  the  legends  of  early  mythology  are  transformed  into 
philosophic  mysteries.  The  Jews  took  a  vigorous  share  in  these  new  stud- 
ies. The  caution  against  writing,  which  became  a  settled  law  in  Pales- 
tine, found  no  favor  in  Egypt.  Numerous  authors  adapted,  the  history  of 
the  Patriarchs,  of  Moses,  and  of  the  Kings,  to  classical  models  (Eupole- 
mns,  Artapanus  (?),  Demetrius,  Ari«t0us,  Cleodemus  or  Malchas,  *'a 
prophet ").  A  poem,  which  boars  the  name  of  Phocylides,  gives  in  verse 
varions  precepts  of  Leviticus ;  and  several  large  fragments  of  a  '*  tragedy  " 
in  which  Ezekiel  (c.  b.c.  1 10)  dramatized  the  Exodus,  have  been  preserved 
by  Eusebius,  who  also  quotes  numerous  passages  in  heroic  verse  from  the 
older  Philo  and Theodotus.  The  same  Aristobulns  who  gave  currency  to  the 
JudsBO-Orphic  ^*er8es  endeavored  to  show  that  the  Pentateuch  was  the  real 
source  of  Greek  philosophy.  The  proposition  thus  enunciated  was  thor- 
oughly congenial  to  the  Alexandrine  character ;  and  henceforth  it  was  the 
chief  object  of  Jewish  speculation  to  trace  out  the  subtle  analogies  which 
were  supposed  to  exist  between  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  teaching  of 
the  schools.  The  study  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  at  Alexandria  gave  a 
further  impulse  to  this  attempt.  The  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  spiritual 
meaning  underlying  the  letter  of  Scripture  was  the  great  principle  on 
which  the  Jewish  investigations  rested.  The  facts  were  supposed  to  bo  es- 
sentially symbolic :  the  Inngnage  the  veil  (or  sometimes  the  mask)  which 
partly  disguised  from  common  sight  the  truths  which  it  enwrapped. 

§  8.  The  Jewish  settlements  established  at  Alexandria  by  Alexander 
and  Ptolemy  1.  became  the  source  of  the  African  Dispersion,  which  spread 
over  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  perhaps  inland  to  Abyssinia.  At  Cy- 
rene  and  Berenice  (Tripoli)  the  Jewish  inhabitants  formed  a  considerable 
}K)rtion  of  the  population.  The  African  Dispersion,  like  all  other  Jews, 
preserved  their  veneration  for  the  ''  Holy  City,"  and  recognized  the  uni- 
versal claims  of  the  Temple  by  the  annual  tribute.  But  the  distinction  in 
language  led  to  wider  differences,  which  were  averted  in  Babylon  by  the 
enrrency  of  an  Aramaic  dialect.  The  Scriptures  were  no  longer  read 
on  the  Sabbath.  Still  the  national  spirit  of  the  African  Jews  was  not  d^ 
stroyed.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  the  Zealots  found  a  recep- 
iion  in  Cyrene,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  a.d.  115,  the 
Jewish  population  in  Africa  rose  with  terrible  ferocity.  The  insurrection 
ivas  put  down  by  a  war  of  extermination,  and  the  remnant  who  escaped 
cstsStlished  themselves  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Europe,  as  the  beginidug 
of  a  new  Dispersion. 
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$  9.  The  JeT7ish  settlements  in  Rome  irera  conseqaent  npon  the  occu- 
pation of  Jcraiuilem  hy  Pompey,  b.c.  63.  The  ci4>tiye8  and  emigiunta 
whom  he  broQght  with  him  were  located  in  the  trans-Tiberine  qo&iter, 
and  hy  degrees  rose  in  station  and  importance.  They  were  favored  bj 
Augustas  and  Tiberias  after  the  fall  of  Sejanas ;  and  a  Jewish  school  was 
founded  at  Rome.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  Jews  became  objects  of 
suspicion  from  their  immense  numbers ;  and  the  internal  disputes,  conse- 
quent perhaps  upon  the  preaching  of  Christianity,  led  to  their  banishment 
from  the  city.**  This  expulsion,  if  general,  can  only  hare  been  temporm- 
n',  for  in  a  few  years  the  Jews  at  Rome  were  numerous,"  and  continned 
to  be  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  satirist^** 

§  10.  The  influence  of  the  Dispersion  on  the  rapid  promulgation  of 
Christianity  can  scarcely  be  oTcrrated.  The  course  of  the  apostolic 
preaching  followed  in  a  regular  progress  the  line  of  the  Jewish  settle- 
ment&  The  mixed  assembly  from  wbidi  the  first  converts  were  gathered 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  represented  each  dirision  of  the  Dispersion  ;  * 
(l)Parthians  .  .  .  Mesopotamia;  (2)  Judsea  (t.  e.  ^S^ria)  .  .  .  Pampbylia; 
(3)  Egypt  .  .  .  Greece ;  (4)  Bomans  .  .  .  ;  and  these  conTerts  natoraliy 
prepared  the  way  for  the  apostles  in  the  interval  which  preceded  the  be- 
ginning of  the  separate  apostolic  missions.  The  names  of  the  seven  dea- 
cons are  all  Greek,  and  one  is  specially  described  as  n  proselyte."*  The 
church  at  Antioch,  by  which  St.  Paul  was  entrusted  with  his  great  work 
among  the  heathen,^*  included  Barnabas  of  Cyprus,*'  Locius  of  Cyrene, 
and  Simeon  sumamed  Niger;  and  among  his  '^foHow-laborers"  at  a  later 
time  are  found  Aquila  of  Pontus,"  Apollos  of  Alexandria,**  and  Urbanas,* 
and  Clement,**  whoso  names,  at  least,  are  Roman.  Antioch  itself  became 
n  centre  of  the  Christian  Church,*^  as  it  had  been  of  the  Jewish  Disper- 
sion ;  and  throughout  the  apostolic  journeys  the  Jews  were  the  elass  to 
wiiom  "  it  was  necessary  that  the  Word  of  God  should  be  first  spoken,**  ■• 
and  they  in  turn  wore  united  with  the  mass  of  the  population  by  the  in- 
termediate body  of  *^the  devont,"  which  bad  recognized  in  various  degrees 
**  the  faith  of  the  God  of  Israel." 

§  11.  The  pRosELirrES.  After  the  Captivity,  the  Proselvtes  were  for 
the  most  part  willing  adherents  to  the  Jewish  faith.  With  the  conquests 
of  Alexander,  the  wars  between  Egypt  and  S3rria,  the  struggle  ander  the 
Maccabees,  the  expansion  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Jews  became  more 
widely  known,  and  their  power  to  prosel3rtise  increased.  The  influence 
was  sometimes  obtained  well,  and  exercised  for  good.  In  most  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  empire  there  were  men  who  had  been  rescaed  from  idol- 
atry and  its  attendant  debasements,  and  brought  under  the  power  of  a 
higher  moral  law.  The  converts  who  were  thus  attracted  joined,  with  va- 
rying strictness,  in  the  worship  of  the  Jews.  They  were  present  in  their 
synagogues  ;**  they  came  up  as  pilgrims  to  the  great  feasts  at  Jemsnlem.^ 
In  Palestine  itself  the  influence  was  often  stronger  and  better.  Kven 
Roman  centurions  learned  to  love  the  conquered  nation,  bnilt  synagogoM 
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for  them/*  fasted  and  prayed,  and  gave  alms,  after  the  pattern  of  tlic 
strictest  Jews,*'  and  became  preachers  of  the  new  faith  to  the  soldiers 
under  them/'  Such  men,  drawn  by  what  was  best  in  Judaism,  were 
naturally  among  the  readiest  receivers  of  the  new  truth  which  rose  out  of 
it,  and  became,  in  many  cases,  the  nucleus  of  a  Gentile  church. 

Prosely  tism  had,  howerer,  its  darker  side.  The  Jews  of  Palestine  were 
eager  to  spread  their  faith  by  the  same  weapons  as  those  with  which  they 
had  defended  it.  Had  not  the  power  of  the  Empire  stood  in  the  way,  the 
religion  of  Moses,  stripped  of  its  higher  elements,  might  have  been  propa- 
gated  far  and  wide  by  force,  as  was  aftenvard  the  religion  of  Mahomet. 
As  it  was,  the  Idurafsans  had  the  alternative  ofiered  them  by  John  Hyr- 
canus  of  death,  exile,  or  circumcision.^  The  Itaneans  were  eonrerted  in 
the  same  way  by  Aristobulns.^  Where  force  was  not  in  their  power,^ 
they  obtained  their  ends  by  the  roost  unscrupulous  fraud.  They  appeared 
as  soothsayers,  diviners,  exorcists ;  and  addressed  themselves  especially  to 
the  fears  and  superstitions  of  women.  Their  influence  over  these  became 
the  subject  of  indignant  satire.*'  Those  who  were  most  active  in  prose- 
lytizing were  precisely  those  from  whose  teaching  all  that  wns  most  true 
and  living  had  departed.  Tlie  vices  of  the  Jew  were  engrafted  on  the 
vices  of  the  heathen.  A  repulsive  casuistry  released  the  convert  from  olv 
ligations  which  he  bad  before  recognized,*'  while  in  other  things  he  was 
bound,  hand  and  foot,  to  an  unhealthy  superstition.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  he  became  "  twofold  more  the  child  of  hell "  **  than  the  Pharisees 
themselves. 

The  position  of  snch  proselytes  was  indeed  every  way  pitiable.  At 
dome,  and  in  other  large  cities,  they  became  the  butts  of  popular  scurrili- 
ty.'* Am^ng  the  Jews  themselves  their  case  was  not  much  better.  Foi 
the  most  part  the  convert  gained  but  little  honor,  even  from  those  who  glo- 
ried in  having  brought  him  over  to  their  sect  and  party.  The  popular  Jew- 
ish feeling  about  them  was  like  the  popular  Christian  feeling  about  a  con- 
verted Jew. 

We  find  in  the  Talmud  a  dbtinction  between  Proselvtcs  of  (ho  Gate  and 
Proselytes  of  Righteousness. 

1.  The  term  Proselytes  oftJie  Gate  was  derived  from  the  frequently  oc- 
curring description  in  the  Law,  *'  the  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates."  " 
Converts  of  this  doss  were  not  bound  by  circumcision  and  the  other  special 
laws  of  the  Mosaic  code.  It  was  enough  for  them  to  observe  the  seven 
precepts  of  Noah — t.  e.,  the  six  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  Adam,  (1) 
against  idolatry,  (2)  against  blaspheming,  (8)  against  bloodshed,  (4)  against 
uncleanness,  (.5)  against  theft,  (6)  of  obedience,  with  (7)  the  prohibition 
of  **  flesh  with  the  blood  thereof"  given  to  Noah.  The  proselyte  was  not 
to  claim  the  privileges  of  an  Israelite,  might  not  redeem  his  first-bom,  or 
pay  the  half-shekel.  He  was  forbidden  to  study  the  Law  under  pain  of 
death.  The  later  Rabbis  insisted  that  the  profession  of  his  faith  should 
bo  made  solemnly  in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses.     The  Jubilee  was  the 
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proper  season  for  his  admission.  All  this  seems  so  full  and  precise  that 
it  has  led  many  writers  to  look  on  it  ns  representing  a  reality ;  and  most 
commentators  accordingly  have  seen  these  Proselytes  of  the  Grate  in  the 
^'Beli^ioos  proselytes,"  "the  devout  persons,"  'Meroot  men,"  of  the 
Acts."  It  remains  donhtfol,  howerer,  whether  it  was  ever  more  than  a 
paper  scheme  of  what  ought  to  be,  disguising  itself  as  haring  actnafly  been. 
All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  in  the  time  of  the  N.  T.  we  hare  independent 
CTidence  **  oF  the  existence  of  converts  of  two  degrees,  and  that  the  Tal- 
mudic  division  is  the  formal  systematizing  of  an  earlier  fact. 

2.  Tl)e  ProfsefyteM  of  EighteousneMs^  known  also  as  Proselytes  of  the  Cov- 
enant, were  perfect  Israelites.  We  learn  from  the  Talmud  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  circumcision,  bi^)ti8m  was  also  required  to  complete  their  admission 
to  the  fuith.  The  proselyte  was  placed  in  a  tank  or  pool,  up  t&his  neck  in 
water.  His  teachers,  who  now  acted  as  his  sponsors,  repeated  the  great 
commandments  of  the  Law.  Theso  he  promised  and  vowed  to  keep,  and 
then,  with  an  accompanying  benediction,  he  plunged  under  the  water.  To 
leave  one  hand-breadth  of  his  body  nnsubmerged  would  have  vitiated  the 
whole  rite.^  The  Kabbis  carried  back  the  origin  of  the  baptism  to  n 
remote  antiquity,  finding  it  in  tlie  command  of  Jacob** and  of  Moscc.^ 
The  Targum  of  the  Fseodo-Jonathan  inserts  the  word  *^Thon  shah  err- 
cumcise  and  baptise  *'  in  Es.  xii.  44.  Even  in  the  Ethiopic  version  of  Matt, 
xxiii.  15,  we  find  ^'compass  sea  and  land  to  baptize  one  proselyte."  Tho 
baptism  was  followed,  as  long  as  tho  Temple  stood,  by  the  offering  or 
Corban. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  account  suggests  many  questions  of  grave  interest. 
Was  tliis  ritual  observed  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  ^rst  centn- 
ly  ?  If  so,  \vas  tlie  baptism  of  John,  or  that  of  the  Christian  Church,  in 
any  way  derived  from,  or  connected  with,  tho  baptism  of  proselytes  ?  If 
not,  WAS  tho  latter  in  any  ^vay  borrowed  from  tho  former  ? 

It  will  be  enongh  to  sum  up  the  Qondusions  wliich  seem  fairly  to  be 
drawn  from  tho  controversy  on  this  subject.  (1.)  There  is  no  direct  evi- 
dence of  tlie  practice  being  in  use  before  tho  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  (2.) 
The  negative  argument  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  O.  T.,  of  the  Apocry- 
pha, of  Phik>,  and  of  Josephus,  is  almost  decisive  against  the  belief  that  thero 
waf^,  in  their  time,  n  baptism  of  proselytes  with  cut  much  importance  attach- 
ed to  it  as  we  find  in  tho  Talmndists.  (3.)  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
there  was  a  baptism  in  use  at  a  period  considerably  earlier  than  that  for 
which  we  have  direct  evidence.  (4.)  The  histoiy  of  the  N.  T.  itself  sng- 
gests  the  existence  of  such  a  custom.  A  sign  is  seldom  chosen  unless  it 
already  has  a  meaning  for  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The  fitness  of 
the  sign  in  this  case  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  associations  already  con- 
nected with  it.  The  question  of  the  Priests  and  Levites,  ^'Why  baptise 
est  tliou  then  ?"  ^^  implies  that  they  wondered,  not  at  tho  thing  itseK,  bnt  at 
its  being  done  for  Israelites  by  one  who  disclaimed  the  names  whieht  in 
their  eyes,  would  have  justified  the  introduction  of  a  new  order.. 
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SECTION  n. 

T6B  JEWISH   BCSIPrUBES. 

f  1.  The  Hdbew  Cahon  :  commentaries  upon  It.  The  Mithna.  fi  2.  Taarguntg,  {  81 
The  Greek  BiVTrAOiifT.  4  4.  The  Samaxxtan  Pkmtateuou.  $  ft.  The  Aikxxyfua — 
Meaning  and  origin  of  the  irord ;  character  of  the  oolleciion.  %  6.  Bookg  ^f  Egdras. 
i  7.  TobiL  i  8.  Judith,  i  9.  Either,  i  10.  The  WUdom  of  Solomon,  i  11.  EceUtki»- 
tieus.  i  IS.  Batrtch,  }  18.  3%«  Song  of  the  Three  Children— SumimahSel  and 
the  Drogim,    \  14  The  Praifer  qf  Mantuaee.    i  16.  Booke  qf  the  Maeedbeee. 

§  1.  Of  the  Hebrew  Cahon  an  account  has  been  already  giren  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Old  Teeiflment  Hietory; '  but  on  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  captivity  arose  two  important  branches  of  Jewish  literature — the  Mlsli' 
na  and  the  Tcwgtans — each  of  which  requires  a  few  words  of  explanation. 

The  Mishna,  or  the  *'  second  law,"  which  forms  the  fir^t  portion  of  the 
Talmud,  is  a  digest  of  the  Jewis^h  traditions,  and  a  compendium  of  the 
whole  ritual  law,  reduced  to  writing  in  its  present  form  by  Rabbi  Je^iudah 
the  Holy,  a  Jew  of  great  wealth  and  influence,  who  flourished  in  the  2d 
century  before  ChriHt,  and  represents  the  traditions  which  were  current 
among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ.  It  is  very  concisely  written,  and 
requires  notes.  This  circumstance  led  to  the  Commentaries  called  Gcmara  ' 
(t. «.,  Supplement,  Completion),  whicli  form  the  second  part  of  the  Talmud, 
and  which  are  very  commonly  meant  when  the  word  **  Talmud  "  is  used  by 
itself.  The  language  of  the  Mishna  is  that  of  the  later  Hebrew,  purely 
written  on  the  whole,  though  with  a  few  grammatical  Aramaisms,  and 
interspersed  with  Greek,  Latin  and  Aramaic  words  which  had  become  nat- 
uralized. The  Mishna  contains  the  omi  tradition,  which  at  length  came  to 
be  esteemed  far  above  the  sacred  text.  It  was  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Pharisees  that  by  the  side  of  the  written  law  there  was  an  oral  law 
to  complete  and  to  explain  the  written  law.  It  was  an  article  of  faith 
that  in  the  Pentateuch  there  was  no  precept,  and  no  regulation,  ceremonial, 
doctrinal,  or  legal,  of  which  God  had  not  given  to  Moses  all  explanations 
necessary  for  their  application,  with  the  order  to  transmit  by  word  of  mouth. 
The  classical  passage  in  tiie  Mishna  on  this  subject  is  the  following: — 
"  Moses  received  the  (oral)  law  from  Sinai,  and  delivered  it  to  Joshua,  and 
Joshua  to  the  elders,  and  the  elders  to  the  prophets,  and  the  prophets  to 
the  men  of  the  Great  Svnagogue." 

§  2.  The  Jews,  on  the  return  from  captivity,  no  longer  spoke  the  Hebrew 
language ;  and  as  the  common  people  had  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  tongue 
in  which  the  sacred  bookn  wero  written,  it  naturally  followed  that  recourse 
must  be  had  to  a  translation  into  the  idiom  with  which  they  were  familiar 
— the  Chaldee  or  Aramaic.     Moreover,  since  a  bare  translation  could  not 
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the  first  half  of  the  4th  century ;  and  the 
other  of  Babylon,  completed  about  &00  a.d. 
The  latter  b  the  a  -st  important,  and  by  (af 
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in  all  cases  suffice,  it  was  necessary  to  add  to  the  translation  an  explanation, 
more  particalarly  of  the  more  difficnlt  and  obscure  passages.  Both  trans- 
lation and  explanation  were  designated  by  the  term  Taryum,  The  Tar- 
(^ums  were  originally  oral,  and  the  earliest  Targum,  which  is  that  of  Onke- 
los  on  the  Fentateuch,  began  to  be  committed  to  memory  about  the  2d 
century  of  the  Christian  era;  though  it  did  not  assume  its  present  shape  till 
the  end  of  the  3d,  or  the  beginning  of  the  4t)i  century.  It  is  written  in 
the  Chaldee  dialect,  closely  approaching  in  purity  of  idiom  to  that  of  Ezra 
and  Daniel.  It  follows  a  sober  and  clear,  though  not  a  slavish  exegesis, 
and  keeps  as  closely  and  minutely  to  the  text  as  is  at  all  consistent  with 
its  purpose,  viz.,  to  be  chiefly,  and  above  all,  a  version  for  the  people.  Its 
explanations  of  difficult  and  obscure  passages  bear  ample  witness  to  the 
competence  of  those  who  gave  it  its  final  shape.  It  avoids  the  legendary 
character  with  which  all  the  later  Targums  entwine  the  Biblical  word,  as 
far  as  ever  circumstances  would  allow.' 

§  8.  The  Sbptitaoint  or  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  owed  its 
origin  to  the  same  canse  as  the  Targnms.  The  Jews  of  Alexandria  had 
probably  still  less  knowledge  of  Hebrew  than  tlieir  brethren  in  Palestine ; 
their  familiar  language  was  Alexandrian  Greek.  They  had  settled  in  Al- 
exandria in  large  numbers  soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  under  the 
early  Ptolemies.  They  would  naturally  follow  the  same  practice  as  the 
Jews  in  Palestine ;  and  hence  woald  arise  in  time  an  entire  Greek  versiun. 
But  the  numbers  and  names  of  the  translators,  and  the  times  at  which  dif- 
ferent portions  were  translated,  are  all  uncertain.  The  common  received 
story  respecting  its  origin  is  contained  in  an  extant  letter  ascribed  to  Aria- 
teas,  who  was  an  officer  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  This  let- 
ter, which  is  addressed  by  Aristeas  to  his  brother,  Philocrates,  gives  a  splen- 
did account  of  the  origin  of  the  Soptuagint ;  of  the  embassy  and  preseats 
sent  by  King  Ptolemy  to  the  high-priest  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  advice  of 
Demetrius  Phalerena,  his  librarian,  50  talents  of  gold  and  70  talents  of  sil- 
ver, etc. ;  Che  Jewish  slaves  whom  he  set  free,  paying  their  ransom  himself; 
the  letter  of  the  king ;  the  answer  of  the  high-pricet ;  the  choosing  of  six 
intrepreters  from  each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  their  names ;  the  copy  of 
the  Law,  in  letters  of  gold ;  the  feast  prepared  for  the  seventy-two,  which 
continued  for  seven  days ;  the  questions  proposed  to  each  of  the  interpret- 
ers in  turn,  with  the  answers  of  each ;  their  lodging  by  the  sea-shore ;  and 
the  accomplishment  of  their  work  in  seventy-two  dA3'8,  by  conference  and 
comparison.  This  is  the  story,  which  probably  gare  to  the  Version  the 
title  of  the  Septuagint,  and  which  has  been  repeated  in  yarious  forms  by 
the  Christian  writers.  But  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  letter  is 
spurious,  and  is  probably  the  fabrication  of  an  Alexandrian  Jew  shortly  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  basis 
of  fact  for  the  fiction :  on  three  points  of  the  story  there  is  no  material  dif> 
ference  of  opinion,  and  they  are  confirmed  by  the  study  of  the  Version  it- 
self:— 1.  The  Version  was  made  at  Alexandria.  2.  It  was  begun  in  the 
time  of  the  earlier  Ptolemies,  about  280  B.C.  3.  The  Law  (t.  e.,  the  Pen* 
tateuch)  alone  was  translated  at  first. 

The  Septuagint  version  was  lightly  esteemed  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews  bo- 
fore  the  coming  of  Christ.      The  manner  in  which  it  is  quoted  by  th« 
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writers  of  the  New  Testament  proves  that  it  had  been  long  in  general  use. 
Wherever,  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  or  by  colonization,  the  Greek 
language  prevailed ;  wherever  Jews  were  settled,  and  the  attention  of  the 
neighboring  Gentiles  was  drawn  to  their  wondrous  history  and  law,  there 
was  found  the  Septuagint,  which  thus  became,  by  Divine  Providence,  the 
means  of  spreading  widely  the  knowledge  of  the  One  True  God,  and  his 
promises  of  a  Savioar  to  come,  throughout  the  nations.  To  the  wide  dis- 
persion of  this  version  wo  may  ascribe  in  great  measure  that  general  per- 
snasion  of  the  near  approach  of  the  Redeemer  which  prevailed  over  the 
whole  East,  and  led  the  Magi  to  recognize  the  star  which  proclaimed  the 
birth  of  the  King  of  the  Jews. 

Not  less  wide  was  the  influence  of  the  Septuagint  in  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel.  Many  of  those  Jews  who  wore  assembled  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day 
of  Tentooost,  from  Asia  Minor,  from  Africa,  from  Crete  and  Rome,  used 
the  Greek  language;  the  testimonies  to  Christ  from  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  came  to  them  in  the  words  of  the  Septuagint ;  St.  Stephen  prob< 
ably  quoted  from  it  in  his  address  to  the  Jews ;  the  Ethiopian  ounuch  was 
reading  the  Septuagint  version  of  Isaiah  in  his  chariot ;  they  who  were 
scattered  abroad  went  forth  into  many  lands,  speaking  of  Christ  in  Greek, 
and  pointing  to  the  things  written  of  him  in  the  Greek  version  of  Moses 
and  the  Prophets  ;  from  Antioch  and  Alexandria  in  the  East,  to  Romo  and 
Massiiia  in  the  West,  the  voice  of  the  Gospel  sounded  forth  in  Greek ; 
Clemens  of  Rome,  Ignatius  at  Antioch,  Justin  Martyr  in  Palestine,  Irenasus 
at  Lyons,  and  many  more,  taught  and  wrote  in  the  words  of  the  Greek 
Scriptures ;  and  a  still  wider  range  was  given  to  them  by  the  Latin  version 
(or  versions)  made  from  the  LXX.  for  the  use  of  the  Latin  Churches  in 
Italy  and  Africa ;  and  in  later  times  by  the  numerous  other  versions  into  the 
tongues  of  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Armenia,  Arabia,  and  Georgia.  For  a  long  peri- 
od the  Septuagint  was  the  Old  Testament  of  the  far  larger  part  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

§  4.  The  Samaritan  Pbktatedch  is  a  Recension  of  the  commonly  h& 
ceived  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  in  use  with  the  Samaritans,  and 
written  in  the  ancient  Hebrew,  or  so-called  Samaritan  character.  It  differs 
in  several  important  points  from  the  Hebrew  text.  Among  these  may  bo 
mentioned :  1 .  Emendations  of  passages  and  words  of  the  Hebrew  text  whidi 
contain  something  objectionable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Samaritans,  on  account 
either  of  historical  improbability  or  apparent  want  of  dignity  in  the  terms 
applied  to  the  Creator.  Thus  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  no  one  in  the 
antediluvian  times  begets  his  first  son  after  he  has  lived  160  years  :  but  one 
hundred  years  are,  where  necessary,  subtracted  before,  and  added  after,  the 
birth  of  the  first  son.  2.  Alterations  made  in  favor  or  on  behalf  of  Samar^ 
itan  theology,  hermenentics,  and  domestic  worship.  Thus  the  word  Eiohim, 
four  times  construed  with  the  plural  verb  in  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  is  in 
the  Samaritan  Pent,  joined  to  the  sinpfular  verb  (Gen.  xx.  13,  xxxi.  53, 
XXXV.  7;  Ex.  xxii.  0) ;  and  further,  anthropomorphisms  as  well  as  anthro* 
popathisms  are  carefully  expunged — a  practice  very  common  in  later  times. 
Tho  last  and  perhaps  most  momentous  of  all  intentional  alterations  is  the 
constant  change  of  all  the  phrases,  **  God  will  choose  a  spot,"  into  *^  He  has 
chosen,'*  viz.,  Gerizim,  and  the  well-known  substitution  of  Geriaim  for  Ebal 
in  I)euK  xxvii.  4.  In  Exodus  as  well  as  in  Deuteronomy  the  Sam.  has, 
immediately  after  tho  Ten  Commandments,  the  following  insertions  from 
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Detit.  xxvii.  V-7  and  xi.  30 :  *'  And  it  shall  be  on  the  day  when  re  shall 
pass  over  Jordan  ...  ye  shall  set  up  these  stones  ...  on  Mount  Genzim  .  .  . 
and  there  sha'it  Ihon  baild  an  altar  .  .  .  '  That  mountain '  on  the  other  side 
Jordan  by  the  way  where  the  son  goeth  down  ...  in  the  champaign  over 
against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of  Moreh,  'o9«r  against  Shechem.^  " 

The  origin  of  the  Samaritan  Fentateach  has  given  rise  to  mnch  contro. 
versy,  into  which  we  can  not  enter  in  this  place.  The  two  most  usnal  opin- 
ions arc :  1.  That  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Samaritans  as  an  inherit, 
ancc  from  the  ten  tribes  whom  they  sacceeded.  2.  That  it  was  introduced 
by  Manasseh,  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Samaritan  Sanctuary  on 
Mount  Gerizim.^ 

§  o.  The  Afocbvpiia.*  The  collection  of  Books  to  which  this  term 
in  popularly  applied  includes  the  following.  The  order  given  is  that  in 
wliich  they  stand  in  tlie  English  version.  I.  1  Esdras.  II.  2  Esdras.  III. 
Tobit.  IV.  Judith.  V.  The  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Esther, 
which  arc  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  in  the  Chaldee.  YI.  The  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon.  VII.  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  or  Eccle- 
sinsticus.  VIII.  Baruch.  IX.  The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children. 
X.  The  History  of  Susanna.  XI.  The  History  of  the  destruction  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon.  XII.  The  Prayer  of  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah.  XIIL 
1  Maccabees.     XIV.  2  Maccabees. 

The  primary  meaning  of  Apocrypha,  *' hidden,  secret,'*  seems,  toward 
the  close  of  the  2d  century,  to  have  been  associated  with  the  signification 
**  spurious,"  and  ultimately  to  have  settled  down  into  the  latter.  The  con- 
jectural explanation  given  in  the  translation  of  the  English  Bible,*  *'  becanse 
they  were  wont  to  be  read  not  openly  and  in  common,  but  as  it  were  in  se- 
cret and  apart,"  is,  ns  regards  some  of  the  books  now  bearing  the  name,  at 
variance  with  fact.  The  testimonies  of  the  Fathers  harmonize  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  use  of  the  word  as  applied  to  special  books  originated  in  the  claim, 
common  to  nearly  all  the  sects  that  participated  in  the  Gnostic  character,  to 
a  secret  esoteric  knowledge,  deposited  in  books  which  were  made  known  only 
to  the  initiated.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  there  is  a  reference  in  Col.  ii. 
18  to  the  pretensions  of  snch  teachers.  The  books  of  our  own  Apocrypha 
bear  witness  both  to  the  feeling  and  the  way  in  which  it  worked.  The  in- 
spiration of  the  Fscudo-Esdrns  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  40-47)  leads  him  to  dictate  204 
books,  of  which  the  last  70  are  to  be  '*  delivered  only  to  snch  as  are  wise 
among  the  people. "  It  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  these  secret  books 
should  be  pseudonymous,  ascribed  to  the  great  names  in  Jewish  or  heathen 
histoiy  that  had  become  associated  with  the  reputation  of  a  mysterious  wis- 
dom. So  books  in  the  existing  Apocrypha  bear  the  names  of  Solomon,  Dan- 
iel, Jeremiah,  Ezra.  These  books  represent  the  period  of  transition  and  de- 
cay which  followed  on  the  return  from  Babylon,  when  the  prophets  who 
were  then  the  teachers  of  the  people  had  passed  away  and  the  age  of  scribes 
succeeded.  Uncertain  as  may  be  the  dates  of  individual  books,  few,  if  any, 
can  be  thrown  further  back  than  the  commencement  of  the  8d  century  b.c. 
The  latest,  the  2d  Book  of  Esdras,  is  probably  rot  later  tlian  30  B.C.,  2 
Esdr.  vii.  28  being  a  subsequent  interpolation.     The  alterations  of  th« 
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Jewish  character,  the  different  phases  which  Judaism  presented  in  Palestine 
and  Alexandria,  the  good  and  the  evil  which  were  called  forth  hy  contact 
with  idolatry  in  Egypt,  and  by  the  struggle  against  it  in  Syria,  all  these  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  reader  of  the  Apocrypha  with  greater  or  less  distinct- 
ness. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  separate  books  -. 

§  6.  The  First  and  Second  Books  of  Esdras  are  called  in  the  Ynlgate,  and 
in  ail  the  earlier  editions  of  the  English  Bible,  the  t/tird  tind/ovrth  books. 
In  the  Vulgate  1st  Esdras  means  the  canonical  book  of  Ezra,  and  2d  Esdras 
means  Neheroiah. 

(i.)  First  Book  o/Eailras. — ^The  first  chapter  is  a  transcript  of  the  two 
last  chapters  of  2  Chr.,  for  the  most  part  verbatim.  Chapters  iii.,  iv.,  and 
▼.,  to  the  end  of  v.  6,  are  the  original  portions  of  the  book,  and  the  rest  is  a 
transcript  more  or  less  exact  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  with  the  chapters  trans- 
posed and  quite  otherwise  arranged,  and  a  portion  of  Neheraiah.  Hence  a 
twofold  design  in  the  compiler  is  discernible :  one  to  introduce  and  give 
Scriptural  sanction  to  the  legend  about  Zerubbabcl ;  the  other  to  explain 
the  great  obscurities  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  in  which  however  he  has  signally 
fiiiled.  The  original  portion  of  the  book  seems  to  indicate  that  the  writer 
was  thoronghly  conversant  with  Hebrew,  even  if  he  did  not  write  the  book 
in  that  language. 

(ii.)  The  Second  Book  of  Esdras  was  originally  called  *'  the  Apocaljrpse 
of  Ezra,"  which  is  a  far  more  appropriate  title.  The  Greek  text,  in  which 
it  was  originally  written,  is  lost.  The  common  Latin  text,  which  is  follow- 
ed in  the  English  version,  contains  two  important  interpolations  (Ch.  i.  ii. ; 
XV.  xvL)  which  are  not  found  in  the  Arabic  and  ^thiopic  versions,  and 
are  separated  from  the  genuine  Apocalypse  in  the  best  Latin  MSS.  Both 
of  these  passages  are  evidently  of  Christian  origin.  The  original  Apocalypse 
(iii.-xiv.)  consists  of  a  series  of  angelic  revelations  and  visions,  in  which 
Ezra  is  instructed  in  some  of  the  great  mysteries  of  the  moral  world,  and  as- 
sured of  the  final  triumph  of  the  righteous. 

§  7.  Tolnt» — ^The  scene  of  this  book  is  placed  in  Assyria,  whither  Tobit, 
a  Jew,  had  been  carried  as  a  captive  by  Shalmaneser.  But  it  must  have 
lieen  writttcn  considerably  later  than  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  can  not 
be  regarded  as  a  true  history.  It  is  a  didactic  narrative ;  and  its  point  lies 
in  the  moral  lessons  which  it  conveys,  and  not  in  the  narrative.  In  mod- 
ern times  the  moral  excellence  of  the  book  has  been  rated  highly,  except 
in  the  heat  of  controversy.  Lnther  pronounced  it,  if  only  a  fiction,  yet 
*'  a  truly  beautiful,  wholesome,  and  profitable  fiction,  the  work  of  a  gifted 
poet.  ...  A  book  nseful  for  Christian  reading."  Nowhere  else  is  there  pre- 
served so  complete  and  beautiful  a  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Jews 
after  the  Return. 

§  8.  Judith. — This  book,  like  that  of  Tobit,  belongs  to  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  historical  fiction.  The  narrative  of  the  reign  of  '*  Nebuchadnezzar 
king  of  Nineveh  '*  (i.  1 },  of  the  campaign  of  Holofernes,  and  the  deliverance  of 
Bethulia,  through  the  stratagem  and  courage  of  the  Jewish  heroine,  contains 
too  many  and  too  serious  difficulties,  both  historical  and  geographical,  to 
allow  of  the  supposition  that  it  is  either  literally  true,  or  even  carefully 
moulded  on  truth.  But  the  value  of  the  book  is  not  lessened  bv  its  fictitious 
character.  On  the  contrary  it  becomes  even  more  valuable  as  exhibiting 
an  ideal  t\'po  of  heroism,  which  was  outwardly  embodied  in  the  wars  of  in'- 
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dependence.  The  self-sacriiicing  faith  and  nnacnipnloos  brareiy  of  Jadith 
were  the  qualities  by  which  the  champions  of  Jewish  freedom  were  then  en- 
abled to  overcome  the  power  of  Syria,  which  seemed  at  the  time  searoelr 
less  formidable  than  the  imaginary  hosts  of  Holofemes.  The  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  book,  which  is  exhibited  in  these  traits,  affords  the  best  indication 
of  its  date  ;  for  it  can  not  be  wrong  to  refer  ite  origin  to  the  Maccabeean  pe- 
riod, which  it  reflects  not  only  in  its  general  spirit  bat  even  in  smaller  traits. 

§  9.  Esther. — The  additions  to  the  book  of  Esther  have  been  spoken  of 
in  the  "  Old  TesUment  History."  * 

§  10.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon, — ^This  book  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  (cc.  i.-ix.)  containing  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom  in  its  moral 
and  intellectual  aspects ;  the  second,  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom  as  shown  in 
history  (cc.  x.-xix.).  The  first  part  contains  the  praise  of  Wisdom  aa 
the  source  of  immortality,  in  contrast  with  the  teaching  of  sensualists ;  and 
next  the  praise  of  Wisdom  as  the  guide  of  practical  and  intellectual  life, 
the  stay  of  princes,  and  the  interpreter  of  the  universe.  The  second  part, 
again,  follows  the  action  of  Wisdom  summarily,  as  preserving  God*6  sorv- 
ants,  from  Adam  to  Moses,  and  more  particularly  in  the  punishment  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Canaanites  (xi.  5-16 ;  xi.  17-xit.).  From  internal  evidence 
it  seems  most  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  book  was  composed  at  Alex- 
andria some  time  before  the  time  of  Philo  (about  120-80  B.C.). 

§  11.  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  of  StrcLch,  or  Scciesiastiats. — The 
former  is  the  title  of  this  book  in  the  Septuagint,  the  latter  in  the  Vulgate, 
the  name  **  Ecclesiasticus  "  indicating  that  the  book  was  publicly  used  in 
the  service  of  the  Church.  Of  its  author,  Jesus  (».  e.,  Jeshna  or  Joshua), 
the  son  of  Sirach,  *<  of  Jerusalem,"  we  know  absolutely  nothing ;  but  faia 
Palestinian  origin  is  substantiated  by  internal  evidence.  The  language  in 
which  the  book  was  originally  composed  was  Hebrew,  that  is,  probably,  the 
vernacular  Aramssan  dialect.  It  was  translated  into  Greek  by  the  grand- 
son of  the  author,  in  Egypt  *'in  the  reign  of  Energetes,"  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  '*  in  a  strange  country  (^v  irapoict^)  who  were  previously  pre- 
pared to  live  after  the  law.'*  It  is  an  important  monument  of  the  religious 
state  of  the  Jews  at  the  period  of  its  composition.  As  an  expression  of 
Palestinian  theology  it  stands  alone ;  for  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
assuming  Alexandrine  interpolations  or  direct  Alexandrine  influence.  The 
conception  of  God  as  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor,  is  strictly  conforma- 
ble to  the  old  Mosaic  type ;  but  at  the  same  time  his  mercy  is  extended  to 
all  mankind.  Little  stress  is  laid  upon  the  spirit-world,  either  good  or 
evil ;  and  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  fades  away.  In  addition  to  the 
general  hope  of  restoration,  one  trait  only  of  a  Messianic  faith  is  preserved, 
in  which  the  writer  contemplates  the  future  work  of  Elias.  The  ethical 
precepts  are  addressed  to  the  middle  class.  The  praise  of  agriculture  and 
medicine,  and  the  constant  exhortations  to  cheerfulness,  seem  to  speak  of  a 
time  when  men's  thoughts  were  turned  inward  with  feelings  of  despondent 
cy  and  perhaps  of  fatalism.  At  least  the  book  marks  the  growth  of  that 
anxious  legalism  which  was  conspicuous  in  the  sayings  of  the  later  doctors. 
Life  is  already  imprisoned  in  rules :  religion  is  degenerating  into  ritualism.* 
knowledge  has  taken  refuge  in  schools. 

§  13.  Baruch. — This  book  is  remarkable  as  the  only  one  in  the  Apoery* 
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ph«  which  is  foimed  on  the  model  of  the  Prophets ;  and  though  it  is  want* 
ing  in  originnlity,  it  presents  a  Tivid  reflection  of  the  ancient  prophetic 
fire.  The  assamed  author  is  undoubtedly  the  companion  of  Jeremiahi  but 
the  details  of  the  book  are  inconsistent  with  the  assumption.  It  exhibits 
not  only  historical  inaccuracies,  but  also  evident  traces  of  a  later  date  than 
tlie  beginning  of  the  captivity.  The  date  of  its  composition  is  probably 
about  the  time  of  the  war  of  liberation  (b.o.  I<i0),  or  somewhat  earlier. 

§  18.  TV  Smiff  of  the  Three  Childrw,  Susanna^  and  Bel  and  theDragonj 
are  additions  to  the  canonical  book  of  Daniel,  and  are  spoken  of  in  the 
/<  Old  Testament  History."  ' 

§  14.  Tke  Prayer  of  Mana$$e»f  king  of  Judah,  —  The  repentance  and 
restoration  of  Manasseh '  furnished  the  subject  of  many  legendaiy  stories. 
*'  His  prayer  unto  his  Grod  "  was  still  preserved  '*  in  the  book  of  the  kings 
of  Israel  '*  when  the  Chronicles  were  compiled,  ^  and,  after  this  record  was 
lost,  the  subject  was  likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  later  writers.  **  The 
Prayer  '*  in  the  Apocrypha  is  the  work  of  one  who  has  endeavored  to  ex- 
press, not  without  true  feeling,  the  thoughts  of  the  repentant  king.  The 
writer  was  well  acquainted  with  the  LXX. ;  but  beyond  this  there  is  nothing 
to  determine  the  date  at  which  he  lived.  The  dear  teaching  on  repentance 
points  to  a  time  certainly  not  long  before  the  Christian  era.  There  is  no 
indication  of  the  place  at  which  the  Prayer  was  written. 

§  15.  7%0  First  and  Second  Booke  of  Maccabees,'-(i,)  The  First  Book  of 
Maccabees  contains  a  history  of  the  patriotic  struggle,  from  the  first  resist- 
ance of  Mattathias,  to  the  settled  sovereignty  and  death  of  Simon,  a  period 
of  thirty-three  years  (b.c.  16^-135).  The  opening  chapter  gives  a  short 
summary  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  describes  nt  greater 
length  the  oppression  of  Antiochus  E^iphanes.  The  great  subject  of  the 
book  begios  with  the  enumeration  of  the  MaccabsBan  family  (ii.  1-6),  which  is 
followed  by  an  account  of  the  part  which  the  aged  Mattathias  took  in 
rousing  and  guiding  the  spirit  of  his  countrymen  (ii.  6-70).  The  remain- 
der of  the  narmtive  is  occupied  with  the  exploits  of  his  five  sons.  Each  of 
the  three  divisions,  into  which  the  main  portion  of  the  book  thus  naturally 
falls,  is  stamped  with  an  individual  character  derived  from  its  special 
hero.  The  great  marks  of  trustworthiness  are  everywhere  conspicuous. 
Victory  and  fiiilure  and  despondency  are,  on  the  whole,  chronicled  with 
the  fame  candor.  There  is  no  attempt  to  bring  into  open  display  the  working 
of  Providence.  The  testimony  of  antiquity  leaves  no  doubt  but  that  the  book 
was  first  written  in  Hebrew.  Its  whole  structure  points  to  Palestine  as  the 
place  of  its  composition.  There  is,  however,  considerable  doubt  as  to  its 
date.  Perhaps  we  may  place  it  between  b.c.  120-100.  The  date  and 
person  of  the'  Greek  translator  are  wholly  undetermined. 

(ii.)  The  Second  Book  of  MaeaUtees.— -The  history  of  the  Second  Book  of 
the  Maccabees  begins  some  years  earlier  than  that  of  the  First  Book,  and 
closes  with  the  victory  of  Judas  Maccabieus  over  Nicanor.  It  thus  em- 
braces a  period  of  twenty  years,  from  b.c.  180  (?)  to  b.c.  IGl.  For  the  few 
events  noticed  during  the  earlier  years  it  is  our  chief  authority ;  during  the 
remainder  of  the  time  the  narrative  goes  over  the  same  gronnd  as  1  Mace., 
but  with  very  considerable  differences.  The  first  two  chapters  are  taken  up 
by  two  letters  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  the  Palestinian  to  the  Alexaiv 
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drine  Jews,  and  by  a  &ketch  of  the  aathor's  plan,  which  proceeds  withtont 
any  perceptible  break  from  the  close  of  the  second  letter.  The  main  nar. 
rative  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  book.  This  presents  several  natural 
divisions,  which  appear  to  coincide  with  the  ''fire  books*'  of  Jason  on 
which  it  was  based.  The  first  (c.  iii.)  contains  the  history  of  Heliodoms 
(cir.  B.C.  180).  The  second  (ir.-rii.)  gives  varied  details  of  the  banning 
and  coarse  of  the  great  persecution  (b.c.  175-167).  The  third  (viii.-x.  9^ 
follows  the  fortunes  of  Judas  to  the  triumphant  restoration  of  the  Temple 
service  (b.c.  166,  165).  The  fourth  (x.  10-xiii.)  includes  the  reign  of  An- 
tiochus  Eupator  (b.c.  164-162).  The  fifth  (xiv.,  xv.)  records  the  treachery 
of  Alcimus,  the  mission  of  Nicanor,  and  the  crowning  success  of  Judas 
(B.C.  162,  161).  The  writer  himself  distinctly  indicates  the  source  of  his 
narrative — "  the  five  books  of  Jason  of  Cyrene  "  (ii.  2S),  of  which  be  do- 
signed  to  furnish  a  short  and  agreeable  epitome  for  tho  benefit  of  thoao- 
who  would  be  deterred  from  studying  the  larger  work.  His  own  labor, 
which  he  describes  in  strong  terms  (ii.  26, 27 ;  comp.  xv.  38,  89),  was  en- 
tirely confined  to  condensation  and  selection ;  all  investigation  of  detail  he 
declares  to  be  the  peculiar  duty  of  the  original  historian.  Of  Jason  him- 
self nothing  more  is  known  than  may  be  gleaned  from  this  mention  of  him. 
The  district  of  Cyrene  was  most  closely  united  with  that  of  Alexandria. 
In  both  the  predominance  of  Greek  literature  and  the  Greek  language  was 
absolute.  The  work  of  Jason  must  therefore  have  been  composed  in 
Greek ;  and  the  style  of  the  epitome  proves  beyond  doubt  that  the  Greek 
text  is  the  original.  It  is  scarcely  less  certain  that  tho  book  was  compiled 
at  Alexandria. 

The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  is  not  nearly  so  trustworthy  as  the  First 
In  the  Second  Book  the  groundwork  of  facts  is  true,  but  the  dress  in 
which  the  facts  are  presented  is  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  narrator.  It  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  tho  error  with  regard  to  the  first  campaign  of 
Lysias  arose  from  the  mode  in  which  it  was  introduced  by  Jason  as  a  pre- 
lude to  the  more  important  measures  of  Lysias  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
Eupator.  In  other' places  (as  very  obviously  in  xiii.  19  if.)  the  compiler 
may  have  disregarded  the  historical  dependence  of  events,  while  selecting 
those  which  were  best  suited  for  the  support  of  his  theme.  The  latter  half 
of  the  book  (cc.  viii.-xv.)  is  to  bo  regarded,  not  as  a  connected  and  com- 
plete history,  but  as  a  series  of  special  incidents  from  the  life  of  Judas,  il- 
lustrating the  providential  interference  of  God  in  behalf  of  His  people,  true 
in  substance,  but  embellished  in  form. 

There  are  two  other  books  of  the  Maccabees,  entitled  the  Third  and  the 
Fourth^  not  included  in  the  English  Apocrypha.  The  Third  Book  of  tk€ 
Maccabees  contains  the  history  of  events  which  preceded  the  great  Macca- 
baean  struggle.  The  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees  contains  a  Vhetorical  narra- 
tive of  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar  and  of  the  ''Maccabaean  family,^'  follow- 
ing  in  the  main  the  same  outline  as  2  Mace. 
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SECTION  in. 

ITEW  F0BM8   OF  WORSHIP — THE  STKAGOGtTEf. 

12.  IroporUnee  of  the  ratject.  t9.  HUtory  of  tlu)  Sjma^ogaM.  t3.  Their  iiiflQen0& 
fi  4.  Structure.  S  6.  Intemiil  arrangement.  5  &  OlBoen.  ft  7.  Worship,  fi  8.  Judi- 
cial functions. 

§  1.  The  word  synagogue^*  which  means  a  ^*  congregation,"  is  nsed  in  tlie 
New  Testament  to  signify  a  recognized  place  of  worship.  A  knowledge  of 
the  history  and  worship  of  the  synagogues  is  of  importance  to  the  student, 
tince  they  are  the  great  characteristic  institution  of  the  later  pliase  of  Juda- 
ism. More  even  than  the  Temple  and  its  services,  in  the  time  of  which 
the  New  Testament  treats,  they  at  once  represented  and  determined  the 
religious  life  of  the  people.  We  can  not  separate  them  from  the  most  in- 
timate connection  with  our  Lord's  life  and  ministry.  In  them  he  worehip- 
ed  in  his  youth,  and  in  his  manhood.  Whatever  we  can  learn  of  the  rit- 
ual which  then  prevailed  tells  us  of  a  worship  which  he  recognized  and 
sanctioned ;  which  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  though,  like  the  state- 
lier services  of  the  Temple,  it  was  destined  to  pass  away,  is  worthy  of  our 
respect  and  honor.  They  were  the  scenes,  too,  of  no  small  portion  of  his 
work.  In  them  were  wrought  some  of  bis  mightiest  works  of  healing.' 
In  them  were  spoken  some  of  the  most  glorions  of  his  recorded  words  ;* 
many  more,  beyond  all  reckoning,  which  arc  not  recorded.* 

§  2.  We  know  too  little  of  the  life  of  Israel,  both  before  and  under  the 
monarchy,  to  be  able  to  say  with  certainty  whether  there  was  any  thing  at 
all  corresponding  to  the  s^-nagogues  of  later  date.  They  appear  to  have 
arisen  during  the  exile,  in  the  abeyance  of  the  Temple  worship,  and  to 
have  received  their  full  development  on  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  cap- 
tivity. The  whole  history  of  Elzra  presupposes  the  habit  of  sdemn,  proba- 
bly of  periodic  meetings.*  The  '* ancient  days**  of  which  St.  James 
speaks  *  may,  at  least,  go  back  so  far.  After  the  Maccabccan  straggle  for 
independence,  we  find  almost  every  town  or  village  ha<l  its  one  or  more 
synagognos.  Where  tbo  Jews  were  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  able  to 
erect  and  fill  a  building,  there  was  the  Prosencha,^  or  place  of  prayer, 
sometimes  opened,  sometimes  covered  in,  commonly  by  a  running  stream 
or  on  the  sea-shore,  in  which  devout  Jews  and  prooelytes  met  to  worship, 
and,  perhaps,  to  read.' 

§  8.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the  influence  of  the  system  that 
developed.  To  it  wo  may  ascribe  the  tenacity  with  which,  after  the  Mac- 
cabean  straggle,  the  Jews  adhered  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  never 
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aj^in  relapsed  into  idolatry.  The  people  were  now  in  no  danger  of  for- 
getting  the  Law,  and  the  external  ordinances  that  hedged  it  round.  If 
pilgrimages  were  still  made  to  Jerusalem  at  the  great  feasts,  the  habitual 
religion  of  the  Jews  in,  and  yet  more  out  of  Palestine,  was  connected  much 
more  intimately  with  the  synagogue  than  with  the  Temple.  Its  simple 
edifying  demotion,  into  which  mind  and  heart  conld  alike  enter,  attracted 
the  heathen  proselytes  who  might  hare  been  repelled  by  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Temple,  or  would  certainly  have  been  driven  from  it  unless  they  could 
make  up  their  minds  to  submit  to  circumcision.*  Here  too  there  was  an 
influence  tending  to  diminish,  and  ultimately  almost  to  destroy,  the  au- 
thority of  the  hereditary  priesthood.  The  serrices  of  the  synagogue  re* 
quired  no  sons  of  Aaron ;  gave  them  nothing  more  than  a  complimentary 
precedence.  The  way  was  silently  prepared  for  a  new  and  higher  order, 
which  should  rise  in  '*  the  fullness  of  time  "  out  of  the  decay  and  abolition 
of  both  the  priesthood  and  the  Temple.  In  another  way,  too,  the  syna- 
gogues everywhere  prepared  the  way  for  that  order.  Not  **  Moses  "  only, 
but  **  the  Prophets "  were  read  in  them  every  Sabbath  day,  and  thus  th^ 
Messianic  hopes  of  Israel,  the  expectation  of  a  kingdom  of  Heaven,  were 
universally  diifused. 

§  4.  The  size  of  a  synagogue,  like  that  of  a  church  or  chapel,  varied  with 
the  population.  We  have  no  reason  for  believing  that  there  were  any  fixed 
laws  of  proportion  for  its  dimensions,  like  those  which  are  traced  in  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  Temple.  Its  position  was,  however,  determinate.  It 
stood,  if  possible,  on  the  highest  ground,  in  or  near  the  city  to  which  it  be- 
longed. Failing  this,  a  tali  pole  rose  from  the  roof  to  render  itcon^ica- 
ous.  And  its  direction  too  was  fixed.  Jerusalem  was  the  Kibkh  of  Jew- 
ish  devotion ;  and  the  synagogue  was  so  constructed,  that  the  worshipers 
as  they  entered,  and  as  they  prayed,  looked  toward  it.  The  building  waa 
commonly  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  district,  whether  by  a  church-rate 
levied  for  the  purpose,  or  by  free  gifts,  must  remain  uncertain.  Sometimes 
it  was  built  by  a  rich  Jew,  or  even,  as  in  Luke  vii.  5,  by  a  friendly  prose- 
lyte. In  the  later  stages  of  Eastern  Judaism,  it  was  often  erected,  like  the 
mosques  of  Mahometans,  near  the  tombs  of  famous  Rabbis  or  holy  men. 
When  the  building  was  finished,  it  was  set  apart,  as  the  Temple  had  been, 
by  a  special  prayer  of  dedication.  From  that  time  it  had  a  consecrated 
character.  The  common  acts  of  life,  eating,  drinking,  reckoning  up  ac- 
counts, were  forbidden  in  it.  No  one  was  to  pass  through  it  as  a  short  cat. 
Even  if  it  ceased  to  be  used,  the  building  was  not  to  be  applied  to  any  baae 
purpose — might  not  be  turned,  f .  g,  into  n  bath,  a  laundry,  or  a  tannery. 

§  5.  In  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  synagogue  we  trace  an  obvious 
analogy  to  the  type  of  the  Tabernacle.  At  the  upper  or  Jerusalem  end 
stood  the  Ark,  the  chest  which,  like  the  older  and  more  sacred  Ark,  con- 
tained the  Book  of  the  Law.  This  part  of  the  synagogue  was  naturally 
the  place  of  honor.  Here  were  the  ''chief  seats,"  after  which  Pharisees 
and  Scribes  strove  so  eagerly,  ^  to  which  the  wealthy  and  honored  worship- 
er was  invited,"  Here,  too,  in  front  of  the  Ark,  still  reproducing  the  type 
of  the  Tabernacle,  was  the  eight-branched  lamp,  lighted  only  on  the  great- 
er festivals.  Besides  this,  there  was  one  lamp  kept  burning  perpetually. 
Others,  brought  by  devout  worshipers,  were  lighted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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Sabbath,  t.  e.,  cm  Friday  evening.  A  little  iaitber  toward  tbe  middle  of 
the  bailding  was  a  raised  platform,  on  which  several  persons  could  stand 
at  once,  and  in  the  middle  of  this  rose  a  palpii,  in  which  the  Reader  stood 
to  read  the  lesson  or  sat  down  to  teach.  The  congregation  were  divided, 
men  on  one  side,  women  on  the  other,  a  low  partition,  five  or  six  feet  high^ 
Fanning  between  them.  The  arrangements  of  modem  synagogues,  for 
many  centuries,  have  made  the  separation  more  complete  bj  placing  the 
women  in  low  side-galleries,  screened  off  by  lattice-work.  Within  the 
Ark,  as  above  stated,  were  the  rolls  of  the  sacred  books.  The  rollers  round 
which  they  were  wound  were  often  elaborately  decorated,  the  cases  for  them 
embroidered  or  enameled,  aecording  to  their  material.  Such  cases  were 
customary  oflerings  from  the  rich  when  they  brought  their  infant  children, 
on  the  first  anniversary  of  their  birthday,  to  be  blessed  by  the  Rabbi  of  the 
synagogue.''  As  part  of  the  fittings  we  have  also  to  note  (I.)  another 
chest  for  the  Haphtaroth,  or  rolls  of  the  prophets.  (2.)  Alms-boxes  at  or 
near  the  door,  after  the  pattern  of  those  at  the  Temple,  one  for  tlio  poor 
of  Jerusalem,  the  other  for  local  charities. '^  (3.)  Noticc-boards,  on  which 
were  written  the  names  of  offenders  who  had  been  **  put  out  of  the  syna- 
gogue." (4.)  A  chest  for  trumpets  and  other  musical  instruments,  used 
at  the  New  Years,  Sabbaths,  and  other  festivals. 

§  6.  In  smaller  towns  there  was  often  but  one  Rabbi.  Where  a  fuller 
organisation  was  possible,  there  was  a  college  of  Elders,'^  presided  over  by 
one  who  was  ike  ruler  of  the  tynagopue.^  To  these  elders  belonged  a  varie- 
ty of  synonji'ms,  each  with  a  special  significance.  They  were  shepherds  ^ 
watching  over  their  flock,  presidents,  as  ruling  over  it."  With  their  head, 
they  formed  a  kind  of  Chapter,  managed  the  affairs  of  tbe  synagogue,  and 
possessed  the  power  of  excommunicating. 

The  most  prominent  functionaiy  in  a  large  synagogue  was  known  aa  the 
ShlUaeh  (^—legatus)y  the  ofllciating  minister  who  acted  as  the  delegate  of  the 
congregation,  nnd  was  therefore  the  chief  reader  of  prayers,  etc.,  in  their 
name.  The  conditions  laid  down  for  this  office  remind  us  of  St.  Paal's 
rule  for  the  choice  of  a  bishop.  lie  was  to  be  active,  of  full  age,  the  father 
of  a  family,  not  rich  or  engaged  in  business,  possessing  a  good  voice,  apt 
to  teach."  In  him  we  find,  as  the  name  might  lead  us  to  expect,  the  pro- 
totype of  the  "angel  of  the  Church"  of  Rev.  i.  20,  ii.  1,  etc. 

The  Chatzctn,  or  servant  of  the  synagogue,'*  had  duties  of  a  lower  kind 
resembling  those  of  the  Christian  deacon,  or  sub-deacon.  He  was  to  open 
the  door,  to  get  the  building  ready  for  service.  For  him,  too,  there  were 
conditions  like  those  for  the  hgatus.  Like  the  iegatus  and  the  elders,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  Practically  he  often  acted 
during  the  week  as  school-master  of  the  town  or  village,  and  in  this  way 
eame  to  gain  a  prominence  which  placed  him  nearly  on  the  same  level  as 
the  Ugatus, 
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>3  If  this  practice  exUted,  aa  is  probabb*, 
In  the  first  eentnry,  it  throws  light  upon  the 
special  stress  laid  by  St  Paul  on  the  ooUec- 
tiott  for  the  **  poor  saints "  in  Jerusalem  (1 
Cor.  xrl.  etc).  The  Christian  Churches 
wen  oot  to  be  behind  the  Jewish  Syna- 
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Besides  these,  there  were  ten  men  attached  to  eveiy  synagogue,  whose 
fonctions  have  been  the  subject-matter  of  rolominons  controversy.  They 
were  known  as  the  Bailanim  (=Otiosi)j  and  no  synagogue  was  complete 
without  them.  They  were  to  be  men  of  leisure,  not  obliged  to  labor  for 
their  livelihood,  able,  therefore,  to. attend  the  week-day  as  well  as  the  Sab- 
bath services.  They  were,  probably,  simply  a  body  of  men  permanently 
on  duty,  making  up  a  congregation  (ten  being  the  minimum  number),  so 
that  there  might  be  no  delay  in  beginning  the  service  at  the  proper  boars, 
and  that  no  single  worshiper  might  go  away  disappointed. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  closely  the  organization  of  the  synagogue 
was  reproduced  in  that  of  the  Christian  Ecclesia.  Here,  also,  there  was 
the  single  presbyter-bbhop  in  small  towns,  a  council  of  presbyters  under 
one  head  in  large  cities.  The  legaita  of  the  synagogue  appears  in  (he 
ayyikoQ^  perhaps  also  in  the  dTroeroKoQ,  of  the  Christian  Cburofa.  To  the 
elders  as  such  is  given  the  name  of  Shepherds.'*  They  are  known  also  as 
t/yovfievoi.'^  Even  the  transfer  to  the  Christian  proselytes  of  the  once  dis- 
tinctively sacerdotal  name  of  Upfv^y  foreign  as  it  was  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Christians  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  was  not  without  its  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  synagogue.  Sceva«  the  exorcist  Jew  of  Ephesus,  was  probably  ja 
**  chief  priest "  in  this  sense." 

§  7.  The  ritual  of  the  synagogue  was  to  a  large  extent  the  reproduction 
(here  also,  as  with  the  fabric,  with  many  inevitable  changes)  of  the  statelier 
liturgy  of  the  Temple.  It  will  be  enough,  in  this  place,  to  notice  in  what 
way  the  ritual,  no  less  than  the  organization,  was  connected  with  the  facts 
of  the  New  Testament  history,  and  with  the  life  ond  order  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Here,  too,  we  meet  with  multiplied  coincidences.  It  would 
hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  worship  of  the  Church  was 
identical  with  that  of  the  synagogue,  modified  (1)  by  the  new  truths,  (2) 
by  the  new  institution  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  (3)  by  the  spiritual 
Chaiismata. 

From  the  synagogue  came  the  use  of  Hxcd  forms  of  prajrer.  To  that 
the  first  disciples  had  been  accustomed  from  their  youth.  They  bad  asked 
their  Master  to  give  them  a  distinctive  one,  and  he  had  complied  with 
their  request,^  as  the  Baptist  had  done  before  for  his  disciples,  as  every 
liabbi  did  for  his.  The  forms  might  be,  and  were,  abused;  but  for  the 
disciples  this  was,  as  yet,  the  true  pattern  of  devotion,  and  their  Master 
sanctioned  it.  To  their  minds  there  would  seem  nothing  inconsistent  with 
true  heart  worship  in  the  recurrence  of  a  fixed  order,*.of  the  same  prayen*, 
hymns,  doxologies,  such  as  all  liturgical  study  leads  us  to  think  of  as  exist-> 
ing  in  the  Apostolic  Age. 

The  large  admixture  of  a  didactic  element  in  Christian  worship,  that  by 
which  it  was  distinguished  from  all  Gentile  forms  of  adoration,  was  derived 
from  the  older  order.  '*  Moses"  was  *'read  in  the  synagogues  every 
Sabbath-day,"  *•  the  whole  Law  being  read  consecutively,  so  as  to  be  com- 
pleted, ftrcoi*ding  to  one  cycle,  in  three  years,  or  according  to  that  which 
ultimately  prevailed,  and  determined  the  existing  divisions  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  in  the  52  weeks  of  a  single  year.  The  writings  of  the  Prophets  were 
read  as  second  lessons  in  a  corresponding  order.     They  were  followed  by 
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the  Dera$hj  ^'the  word  of  exhortation,"^  the  exposition^  the  eermon  of 
the  synagogue.  The  first  Christian  synagogues,  we  must  belicTe*  ibllowed 
this  order  with  hot  little  deviation.  It  remained  for  them  before  long 
to  add  ''the  other  Scriptures,"  which  they  had  learned  to  recognise  as 
more  precious  even  than  the  Law  itself,  the  *'  prophetic  word  "  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  synagogue  use  of  Psalms  again,  on  the  plan  of  selecting 
those  which  had  a  special  fitness  for  special  times,  answered  to  that  which 
appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries. 

The  conformity  extends  also  to  the  times  of  prayer.  In  the  honrs  of 
service  this  was  obviously  the  case.  The  tiiird,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours 
were,  in  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,^  and  had  been  probably  for 
some  time  before,^  the  fixed  times  of  devotion.  The  same  hours,  it  is  well 
known,  were  recognized  in  the  Church  of  the  second,  probably  in  that  of 
the  first  century  also.**  The  saered  days  belonging  to  the  two  systems 
seem,  at  first,  to  present  a  contrast  rather  than  a  resemblance ;  but  here 
too  there  is  a  symmetry  which  points  to  an  original  connection.  The 
solemn  days  of  the  synagogue  were  the  second,  the  fifth,  and  the  seventh, 
the  last  or  Sabbath  being  the  conclusion  of  the  whole.  In  whatever  way 
the  change  was  brought  about,  the  transfer  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath 
to  the  Lord*s  Day  involved  a  corresponding  change  in  the  order  of  the 
week,  and  the  first,  the  fourth,  and  the  sixth  became  to  the  Christian  so« 
ciety  what  the  other  days  had  been  to  the  Jewish. 
§  8.  The  language  of  the  New  Testament  shows  that  the  officers  of  the 
synagogue  exercised  in  certain  cases  a  judicial  power.  The  synagogue  it- 
self was  the  place  of  trial  ;*'  even,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  of  the  actual 
punishment  of  scourging.'*  They  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  right  of 
inflicting  any  severer  penalty,  unless,  under  this  head,  we  may  includo 
that  of  excommunication,  or  **  putting  a  man  out  of  the  synagogue,'*  '  plac- 
ing him  under  an  anathema,**  ^*  delivering  him  to  Satan."  "*  In  somo 
cqses  they  exercised  the  right,  even  outside  the  limits  of  Palestine,  of  seiz- 
ing the  persons  of  the  accused,  and  sending  them  in  chains  to  take  their 
trial   before  the  Supreme  Council  at  Jerusalem.  " 

It  is  not  quite  so  easy,  however,  to  define  the  nature  of  tlie  tribunal, 
and  the  precise  limits  of  its  jurisdiction.  In  two  of  the  paRsages  referred 
to  *^  they  are  carefully  distinguished  from  the  CotmciiSf  yet  both  appear  aa 
instruments  by  which  the  spirit  of  religious  persecution  might  fasten  on 
its  victims.  The  explanation  commonly  given,  that  the  council  sat  in  tho 
synagogue  and  was  thus  identified  with  it,  is  l^ardly  satisfectory.  It 
seems  more  probable  that  the  council  waa  the  larger  tribunal  of  28,  which 
sat  in  every  city,  identical  with  that  of  the  seven,  with  two  Levites  as 
assessors  to  each,  which  Josephns  describes  as  acting  in  the  smaller  pro* 
vincial  towns,*"  and  that  under  the  term  synagogue  we  are  to  understand  a 
smaller  court,  probably  that  of  the  ten  judges  mentioned  in  the  Talmud, 
consisting  either  of  the  elders,  the  chazzdiif  and  the  UgatuSy  or  otherwise  of 
the  ten  Batlanim,  or  Oliosi. 

Here,  also,  we  trace  the  outline  of  a  Christian  institution.     Tho  Church| 


a'  Acta  xlil.  15.      M  Act«,  111.  1,  x.  8,  T. 
»  Pi.  lY.  17  ;  Dftn.  vl.  10. 
M  Clem.  Al.  Strom.  I.  c. ;  TertuII.     De 
Ornt,  c.  XXV. 
«&  Lake  xU.  11,  xxl.  12. 
sailsU.x.17;  lUrkxUL  0« 


M  John  xiL  4«.  xvi.  2. 

3*  1  Cor.  XV  I.  22 ;  G»L  I  8,  ». 

»«lCor.  r.  5;  1  Tim.  i  20. 
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either  bj  itself  or  by  appointed  delegates,  was  to  act  as  a  Court  of  Arbitm- 
-tion  in  all  dispntes  among  its  members.  The  elders  of  the  Charch  were 
not,  however,  to  descend  to  the  trrvial  disputes  of  daily  life.  For  these, 
any  roeii  of  common  sense  and  fairness,  however  destitute  of  official  honor 
and  position,  would  be  enough.*  For  the  elders,  as  for  those  of  the  syna- 
gogue, were  reserved  the  graver  offenses  against  religion  and  morals.  In 
such  cases  they  had  power  to  excommunicate,  to  "  put  out  of"  the  Church, 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  synagogue,  sometimes  by  their  owii 
authority,  sometimes  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  society.^ 

»  1  Cor.  vL  1^.  ♦•  1  Cor.  ▼.  4. 


SECTION  IV. 

8BGTB  OF   TH£  JEWS. 

A  1.  Origin  and  naroa  of  the  Jewish  secta.  The  tenn  Heresy.  Three  chief  aecta.  fi  2.  L 
pBABism— Tbeir  name  and  origin,  f  S.  Their  fundamentai  doetrinas.  Belief  in  an 
Oral  Lavr.  $  i.  In  a  future  sUte.  i  5.  Their  proaelytising  tplrlt.  $  A.  IL  Saddu- 
CBES — ^Their  name  and  origin,  fi  7.  Their  fundamental  doctrines.  Denial  of  aa. 
oml  lair,  i  S.  Denial  of  a  resorrecUon  of  the  dead,  i  9.  Belief  in  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  i  10.  Suppoeed  rejection  of  all  Scripture  except  tlie  Pentateaeh.  fi  11.  Their 
disappearance,    i  12.  III.  Kbbenes— Their  name,  oi^ganization,  and  doctrbies.    $  13. 

Tus  SOSIUKO. 

§  1 .  The  dinsion  of  the  Jewish  people  into  religious  parties,  following 
teachers  of  different  schools  of  theological  opinion,  is  a  phenomenon  pe- 
culiar to  the  age  subsequent  to  the  Captivity.  In  the  ritualism  of  the 
Mosaic  law  there  was  scarcely  any  scope  left  for  opinion,  and,  at  all  events, 
we  find  little  if  any  trace  of  a  tendency  to  discuss  the  foundations  of  the 
Law  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  speculate  on  its  developments.  The  actaal 
division  was  a  stern  conflict  between  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the 
open  rebellion  of  idolatry ;  between  prophets  truly  inspired  by  Jehovah,  and 
those  who  spoke  falsely  in  his  name ;  between  the  fidelity  of  religions  pa- 
triotism, and  the  parties  that  were  ever  for  leaning  to  Egypt  and  Assyria. 

The  cessation  of  idolatry,  and  the  more  thoughtful  and  spiritual  charac- 
ter which  the  Jewish  religion  assumed  after  the  Captivity,  gave  freer  scope 
to  the  speculative  element.  The  contact  with  foreign  modes  of  thought 
must  also  have  had  no  small  influence ;  but  still  it  is  one  of  the  obscurest 
parts  of  this  difficult  subject,  to  trace  back  any  specific  tenets  of  the  dif. 
ferent  parties,  that  were  formed  during  the  Asmonsean  period,  to  oriental 
ideas  imbibed  during  the  Captivity,  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  Hellenistic  phi- 
losophy on  the  other.  Especially  must  we  be  careful  not  to  confound  the 
"opposition  pnrty  *'  in  theology — the  Sadducees — with  the  unpatriotic  HeU 
leniiers,  who  were  hateful  alike  to  all  who  had  any  regard  to  the  In^r  of 
Moses  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 

In  one  point,  at  least,  there  was  a  resemblance  between  the  religions  par- 
ias  of  the  Jews  and  th3  philosophic  schools  of  the  Greeks ;  the  name  used 
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ro  denote  the  Utter  was  applied  to  the  former.  That  name  is  the  Greek 
word,  of  which  the  English  form  is  Aersjy  ;*  but  the  English  transUtion,  in 
the  indifferent  sense  now  referred  to^  is  borrowed  from  the  l4ttin  sect,* 
Thus  wo  read  in  the  Actt  of  the  Apo$ties  (v.  17),  of  *'  tho  sect  (^aiptvio) 
of  the  Sadducces,"  and  **  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees"  (xv.  5).  When  St. 
Paul  waschaiiged  with  being  **  a  ringleader  of  the  sect  (heresy)  of  the  Naz- 
aienes,"  his  reply  proves  that  he  knew  the  term  to  be  used  in  an  opprobrious 
sense: — **This  I  confess  unto  thee,  aft«r  the  wcty  winch  thmf  call  heresy ^  so 
worship  I  the  God  of  my  fathers  ;*''  and  the  Apostle  himself,  as  well  as  Peter, 
uses  the  term  in  that  condemnatory  sense,  in  which  it  has  passed  into  ec- 
clesiastical language. 

The  chief  sects  among  tho  Jews  were  the  Pharuees,  the  SadduCis£8,  and 
the  EssENBS;  who  may  be  described  respectively  as  the  Fonnalists,  the 
Free-thinkers,  and  tho  Purit<ms ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  brief 
general  characteristics  are  of  necessity  extremely  vagne.  Of  the  HerotKansj 
who  can  not  properly  be  called  a  sect,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak.^ 

§  2.  The  PuABJSifiES  are  so  called  from  Perishim,  the  Aramaic  form  of 
the  Hebrew  word  Perushim,  **  separated."  The  name  does  not  occur  either 
in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  Apocrypha ;  but  it  is  usually  considered  that 
the  Pharisees  were  essentially  the  same  with  the  Assidieans  (i.  e.  chasitUm 
=god\y  men,  saints)  mentioned  in  the  Books  of  Maccabees.* 

A  knowledge  of  the  opinions  and  practices  of  this  party  at  the  time  of 
Christ  is  of  great  importance  for  entering  deeply  into  the  genios  of  the 
Christian  religion.  A  cursory  perusal  of  the  Gospel  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  Christ's  teaching  was  in  some  respects  thoroughly  antagonistic  to  theirs. 
He  denounced  them  in  the  bitterest  language.*  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  conclusion,  that  his  repeated  denunciations  of  the  Pharisees  main- 
ly exasperated  them  into  taking  measures  for  causing  his  death ;  so  that  in 
one  sense  he  may  be  said  to  have  shed  his  blood,  and  to  have  laid  down  his 
life  in  protesting  against  their  practice  and  spirit.^  Hence,  to  understand 
the  Pharisees  is,  by  contrast,  an  aid  toward  nndorstanding  the  spirit  of 
unoomipted  Christianity. 

§  8.  The  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees  are  contained  in  the  Mishna,  of  which 
an  account  has  been  already  given.^  It  has  been  there  shown  that  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  Pharisees  is,  that  by  the  side  of  the  written  law 
there  was  an  oral  law  to  complete  and  to  explain  the  written  hw,  given  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  transmitted  by  him  by  word  of  month. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  traditions  which  bound  the  Phari- 
sees were  believed  to  be  direct  rerelations  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  In 
addition  to  such  re\Tlations,  which  were  not  disputed,  there  were  three  other 
classes  of  traditions.     Ist.  Opinions  on  disputed  points,  which  were  the  re- 


1  Aiptatt,  literally,  cheiee  ;  hence,  a  phUo- 
sopMe  prineipte.,  and  eren  a  particular 
eoune  «J  stiudy.  For  examptei  we  bave  not 
ool7  aipt9it  ZTainii  for  the  Utoie  sect,  but  (In 
Polybliit)  atptan  'EXXriviic^  for  th^  ntudy  of 
Ortek  MStery,  In  Acta  sucvL  6^  tha  word  Is 
evideatlT  uaed  In  the  abatnot  tor  a  wtt  nf 
prineijHes,  tboufirh  with  an  implied  reference 
to  the  partjf  which  held  thoae  principles  in 
their  greatest  itrictneas:  "after  the  moat 
straltest  ssU  efwar  reUgion  (Mra  rjfv  ^fM- 
6*o-rdrn¥  tupc^iv  riff  ^cWpar  ^pn^tcttat)  I 
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*  Tho  Latin  word  neeta  signifiea  n  beaten 
path ;  and  Itii  use  in  thia  connection  la  snml- 
QgDOa  to  that  of  6Mf  In  the  N.  T.,  applied 
eapeclally  to  the  Cbriatlans,  e.  g.  Acts  Ix. 
2,  **  any  Ctthe  waji^  {riva^  rJir  66ov  ovrat). 

*  Acts  xzlT.  6, 14.   Comp.  Acts  IzrllL  99. 
«  See  pw  93. 

*  See  fbrther  on  the  ABftidiean^,  p.  SB. 

*  Bee  Hatt.  xr.  7, 8,  xxilL  ^  IB,  H  !&•  ^\ 
Mark  vVL  0;  Lnke  xl.  42^4,  and  eompars 
Matt  tU.  1-«,  xL  S9,  xlL  19, 80 ;  Luke  ▼!.  ?a 
87.4S.     7  See  especially  Lake  xL0d,6A. 
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■alt  of  a  majotitj  of  votes.  2^y.  Decrees  made  by  propbets  and  wise  men 
in  different  ages,  in  conformity  with  a  saying  attributed  to  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  *^Be  deliberate  in  judgment;  train  up  many  disciples; 
and  make  a  fence  for  the  law."  These  carried  prohibitions  farther  than  the 
written  law  or  oral  law  of  Moses,  in  order  to  protect  the  Jewish  people  from 
temptations  to  sin  or  pollution.  8dly.  Legal  decisions  of  proper  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  on  disputed  questions.  However,  although  in  these  several 
ways  all  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees  were  not  deemed  direct  lerelations 
from  Jehovah,  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  became  invested,  more  or  less, 
with  a  peculiar  sanctity ;  so  that,  regarded  collectively,  the  study  of  them 
and  the  observance  of  them  became  as  imperative  as  the  study  and  observ- 
ance of  the  precepts  in  the  Bible. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  they  treated  men  like  children,  formalizing  and  de- 
fining the  minutest  particulars  of  ritual  observances.  The  expressions  o( 
"  bondage,'*  of  **  weak  and  beggarly  elements,"  and  of  "  burdens  too  heavy 
for  men  to  bear,*'  faitlifuUy  represent  the  impression  produced  by  their  mul- 
tiplicity. An  elaborate  argument  might  be  advanced  for  many  of  them  in- 
dividually, but  the  sting  of  them  consisted  in  their  aggregate  number, 
which  would  have  a  tendency  to  quench  the  fervor  and  the  freshness  of  a 
spiritual  religion.' 

In  order  to  observe  regulations  on  points  of  this  kind,  the  Pharisees 
formed  a  kind  of  society.  A  member  was  called  a  diabery  and  those 
among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  who  were  not  members  were  called 
**  the  people  of  the  land,"  or  the  vulgar.  Each  member  undertook,  in  the 
presence  of  three  other  members,  that  he  would  remain  true  to  the  laws  of 
the  association.  The  conditions  were  various.  One  of  transcendent  im- 
portance was  that  a  member  should  refrain  from  every  thing  that  was  not 
tithed.  ^  The  Mishna  says,  "  He  who  undertakes  to  be  tmstworthy  (a  word 
with  a  technical  Pharisaical  meaning)  tithes  whatever  he  eats,  and  whatever 
he  sells,  and  whatever  he  buys,  and  does  not  eat  and  drink  with  thepeople  of  the 
land,^*  This  was  a  point  of  peculiar  delicacy,  for  the  portion  of  produce  re- 
served as  tithes  for  the  priests  and  Levites  was  hol^,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
what  WHS  holy  was  a  deadly  sin.  Hence  a  Pharisee  was  bound,  not  only  to 
ascertain  as  a  buyer  whether  the  articles  which  lie  purchased  had  been  duly 
tithed,  but  to  have  the  same  certainty  in  regard  to  what  he  ate  in  his  own 
house  and  when  taking  his  meals  with  others.  And  thus  Christ,  in  eating 
with  publicans  and  sinners,  ran  counter  to  the  first  principles,  and  shocked 
the  most  deeply-rooted  prejudices  of  Pharisaism ;  for,  independently  of  oth- 
er obvious  considerations,  he  ate  and  drank  with  *'  the  people  of  the  land," 
and  it  would  have  been  assumed  as  nndonbted  that  he  partook  on  such 
occasions  of  food  which  had  not  been  duly  tithed. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  most  characteristic  laws  of  the  Pharisees  related  to 
what  was  clean  and  unclean.  According  to  the  Levitical  law,  every  un- 
clean person  was  cut  off  from  all  religious  privileges,  and  was  regarded  as 
defiling  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah."  On  principles  precisely  similar  to  those 
of  the  Levitical  laws,"  it  was  possible  to  incur  these  awful  religious  penal- 
ties either  by  eating  or  by  touching  what  was  unclean  in  the  Pharisaical 
sense.     One  point  alone  raised  an  insuperable  barrier  between  the  free  so- 


«  *  For  llluitT«tiv«  particnlarp,  enpedally 
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cial  intercottne  of  Jews  and  other  nations.  This  point  is,  "  that  any  tkinff 
slaughtered  by  a  heathen  should  be  deemed  nnfit  to  be  eaten,  like  the  car- 
case of  an  animal  that  had  died  of  itself,  and  like  sueh  carcase  should  pol- 
lute ihe  person  who  carried  it."  On  the  reasonable  assumption  that  nnder 
such  circumstances  animals  used  for  food  would  be  killed  by  Jewish  slaugh- 
terers, regulations  the  most  minute  are  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  In 
reference,  likewise,  ta  touching  what  is  unclean,  the  Mishna  abounds  with 
prohibitions  and  distinctions  no  less  minute ;  and  by  far  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  6th  and  last  ''Order"  relates  to  impurities  contracted  in  this 
manner.  Referring  to  that  "  Order  "  for  details,  it  may  be  obserred  that  to 
any  one  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  them,  and  of  others  already  adverted  to, 
the  words,  "  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,"  seem  a  correct  but  almost  a 
pale  summary  of  their  drift  and  purpose;"  and  the  stem  antagonism  be- 
comes Tividly  vimble  between  them  and  Him  who  proclaimed  boldly  that  a 
man  was  deAled  not  by  any  thing  he  ate,  but  by  the  bad  thoughts  of  the 
heart  alone;"  and  who,  oven  when  the  guest  of  a  Pharisee,  pointedly  ab- 
stained from  wMhing  his  hands  before  a  meal,  in  order  to  rebuke  the  su- 
perstition which  attached  a  moral  value  to  such  a  ceremonial  act.** 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Pharisees  were  wealthy  and  luxurious,  much  more  that  they  had  degener- 
ated into  the  vices  which  were  imputed  to  some  of  the  Roman  popes  and 
cardinals  during  the  200  years  preceding  the  Reformation.  Josephus 
compared  the  Pharisees  to  the  sect  of  the  Stoics.  He  says  that  they  lived 
frugally,  in  no  respect  giving  in  to  luxury,  hut  that  they  followed  the  lead- 
ership of  reflson  in  what  it  had  selected  and  transmitted  as  a  good.**  With 
this  agrees  what  he  states  in  another  passage,  that  the  Pharisees  had  so 
mnch  weight  with  the  multitude,  that  if  they  said  any  thing  against  a  king 
or  a  high-priest  they  were  at  once  believed;"  for  this  kind  of  influence  is 
more  likely  to  bo  obtained  by  a  religious  body  over  the  people,  through  aus- 
terity and  self-denial,  than  through  wealth,  luxury  and  self-indulgence. 
Although  there  would  be  hypocrites  among  them,  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  charge  all  the  Pharisees  as  a  body  with  hypocrisy,  in  the  sense  wherein 
we  at  the  present  day  use  the  word.  But  at  any  rate  they  must  be  regard- 
ed as  having  been  some  of  the  most  intense  formalists  whom  the  world  has 
ever  seen  ;  and,  looking  at  the  average  standard  of  excellence  among  man- 
kind, it  is  nearly  certain  that  men  whose  lives  were  spent  in  the  ceremo- 
nial observances  of  the  Mishna  would  cherish  feelings  of  self-complacency 
and  spiritual  pride  not  justified  by  intrinsic  moral  excellence.  The  super- 
cilious contempt  toward  the  poor  publican,  and  toward  the  tender  peni- 
tent love  that  bathed  Christ's  feet  with  tears,  would  bo  the  natural  result  of 
such  a  system  of  life. 

It  was  alleged  ajsainst  them,  on  the  highest  spiritual  authority,  that  ther 
''made  the  word  of  God  of  no  eflfect  by  their  traditions.*'  This  would  be 
true  in  the  largest  sense,  from  the  purest  form  of  religion  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment being  almost  incompatible  with  such  endless  forms  ;*"  but  it  was  true 
in  another  sense,  from  some  of  the  traditions  being  decidedly  at  variance 
with  genuine  religion.  The  evasions  connected  with  Corban  are  well 
known,  and  others  equally  striking  might  bo  added  from  the  Mishna. 
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{  4.  One  of  the  fandamental  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees  was  a  betipfm  a 
future  atate.  They  appear  to  have  believed  in  a  resarrection  of  the  dead, 
rerj  much  in  the  same  sense  as  the  carij  Christians.  This  is  in  accord^ 
ance  with  St.  PauFs  statement  to  the  chief  priests  and  conncil,**  that  he 
tras  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee,  and  that  he  was  called  in  qaestioa 
for  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  and  it  is  likewise  almost  im- 
plied in  Christ's  teaching,  which  does  not  insist  on  the  doctrine  of  a  futnra 
life  as  any  thing  new,  but  assumes  it  as  already  adopted  by  hia  hearers,  ex- 
cept by  the  Sadducees,  althongh  he  condemns  some  n^wpiritnal  oonoeptiona 
of  its  nature  as  erroneous.^ 

§  5.  In  reference  to  the  tpirii  of  proaebftism  among  the  Pharisees,  theare 
is  indisputable  authority  for  the  statement  that  it  preralled  to  a  rery  great 
extent  at  the  time  of  Christ  ;'*  and  attention  is  now  called  to  it  on  aoooant 
of  its  probable  importance  in  having  paved  the  way  for  the  early  diffusion 
of  Christianity.  Through  kidnapping, **  through  leading  into  captivity  by 
military  incursions  and  victorious  enemies,^  through  flight,**  tfarongi)  com- 
merce,* and  probably  through  ordinary  emigration,  Jews  at  the  time  of 
Christ  had  become  scattered  over  the  fiiirest  portions  of  the  civilized  world. 
On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Jews  are  said  to  have  been  assembled  with  one 
accord  in  one  place  at  Jerusalem,  *'from  every  region  under  heaven.^ 
Moreover,  the  then  existing  regulations  or  customs  of  synagogues  afforded 
facilities  which  do  not  exist  now,  either  in  synagogues  or  Christian 
Churches,  for  presenting  new  views  to  a  congregation.  *  Under  snch 
auspices  the  proselytizing  spirit  of  the  Pharisees  inevitably  stimulated  a 
thirst  for  inquiry,  and  accustomed  the  Jews  to  theological  controversies. 
Thus  there  existed  precedents  and  favoring  circnmstances  for  efforts  to 
make  proselytes,  when  the  greatest  of  all  missionaries,  a  Jew  by  mee,  a 
Pharisee  by  education,  a  Greek  by  language,  and  a  Roman  citizen  by  birth^ 
preaching  the  resurrection  of  Jesns  to  those  who  for  the  most  part  already 
believed  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  confronted  the  elaborate  ritual- 
system  of  the  written  and  oral  law  by  a  pure  spiritual  religion ;  and  thua 
obtained  the  co-operation  of  many  Jews  themselves  in  breaking  down  eveiy 
barrier  between  Jew,  Pharisee,  Greek,  and  Roman,  and  in  endeavoring  to 
unite  all  mankind  by  the  brotherhood  of  a  common  Christianity. 

§  6.  II.  The  Sadducees.*^  Although  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Kew 
Testament  in  conjunction  with  the  Pharisees,  they  do  not  throw  snch  virid 
light  as  their  great  antagonists  on  the  real  significance  of  Christianity. 
Except  on  one  occasion,  when  they  united  with  the  Pharisees  in  insidiously 
asking  for  a  sign  from  heaven,*  Christ  never  assailed  the  Sadducees  with 
the  same  bitter  denunciations  which  he  uttered  against  the  Pharisees ;  and 
they  do  not,  like  the  Pharisees,,  seem  to  have  taken  active  measures  for 
causing  him  to  bo  put  to  death.  In  this  respect,  and  in  many  others,  they 
have  not  been  so  influential  as  the  Pharisees  in  the  world's  history ;  but 
still  they  deserve  attention,  as  representing  Jewish  ideas  before  the  Phari^ 
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fees  became  trimnphant,  and  as  illustrating  one  phase  of  Jewish  thonght 
at  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  Christianity. 

The  origin  of  their  name  is  involved  in  great  difficulties.  The  Hebrew 
word  by  which  they  are  called  in  the  Mishna  is  TseduJdm^  the  plural  of 
TsdddJh,  which  undoubtedly  means  "just,'*  or  ** righteous,"  but  which  is 
never  used  in  the  Bible  except  as  a  proper  name,  and  in  the  English  Ver- 
sion is  always  translated  '*Zadoc.***  TRe  most  obvious  translation  of 
the  word,  therefore,  is  to  call  them  Zadocs  or  Zadokites ;  and  a  question 
would  then  arise  as  to  why  they  were  so  called.  The  ordinary  Jewish 
statement  is  that  they  are  named  from  a  certain  Zadoc,  a  disciple  of  that 
Antigonus  of  Socho,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  as  having  received 
the  oral  law  from  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue ;  but  it  is  certain  that  this  statement  must  be  rejected.*  As  re- 
course is  had  to  conjecture,  the  fii*st  point  to  be  considered  is  whether  the 
word  is  likely  to  have  arisen  from  the  meaning  of  '*  righteousness,"  or 
from  the  name  of  an  individual.  This  must  be  decided  in  favor  of  the 
latter  alternative,  inasmuch  as  the  word  Zadok,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
never  occurs  in  the  Bible,  except  as  a  proper  name ;  and  then  we  are  led  to 
inquire  as  to  who  the  Zadok  of  the  Saddncees  is  likely  to  have  been. 
Now,  there  was  one  Zadok  of  transcendent  importance,  and  only  one: 
viz.,  the  priest  who  acted  such  a  prominent  part  at  the  time  of  David,  and 
who  declared  in  favor  of  Solomon,  when  Abiathar  took  the  part  of  Adoni- 
jah  as  successor  to  the  throne."  His  line  of  priests  appears  to  have  had 
decided  pre-eminence  in  subsequent  history.  Thus,  in  EzekiePs  prophetic 
vision  of  the  future  Temple,  **the  sons  of  Zadok,'*  and  '*the  priests  the 
Levites  of  the  seed  of  Zadok  "  are  spoken  of  with  peculiar  honor,  as  those 
who  kept  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  when  the  children  of 
Israel  went  astray.""  Now,  as  the  transition  from  the  expression  ''sons 
of  Zadok,"  and  ''priests  of  the  seed  of  Zadok"  to  Zadokites  is  easy  and 
obvious,  and  as  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  v.  17,  it  is  said,  "  7^«n  the  kigh- 
pritst  rogey  €md  all  they  that  were  with  him,  which  is  the  sect  of  the  Sad- 
ducees,  and  were  filled  with  indignation,"  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
Saddncees  or  Zadokites  were  originally  identical  with  the  sons  of  Zadok, 
and  constituted  what  may  be  termed  a  kind  of  sacerdotal  aristocracy.  To 
these  were  afterward  attached  all  who  for  any  reason  reckoned  themselves 
as  belonging  to  the  aristocracy  ;  snch,  for  example,  as  the  families  of  the 
high-priests  who  had  obtained  consideration  under  the  dynasty  of  Herod. 
These  were  for  the  most  part  judges,  and  individuals  of  the  official  and 
governing  class.  Now,  although  this  view  of  the  Saddncees  is  only  in- 
ferential, and  mainly  conjectural,  it  certainly  explains  the  name  better  than 
any  other,  and  elucidates  at  once  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  otherwise 
obscure  statement  that  the  high-priest,  and  those  who  were  with  him,  were 
the  sect  of  the  Saddncees. 

'  §  7.  The  leading  tenet  of  the  Saddncees  was  the  negation  of  the  Coding 
tenet  of  their  opponents.  As  the  Pharisees  asserted,  so  the  Sadducees  de- 
nied, that  the  Israelites  were  in  possession  of  an  Oral  Law  transmitted  to 
them  by  Moses.  In  opposition  to  the  Pharisees,  they  maintained  that  the 
written  law  alone  was  obligatory  on  the  nation,  as  of  divine  authority. 
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It  must  not  be  assamed  that  the  Saddnoees,  because  they  r^iected  a 
Mosaic  Oral  Law,  rejected  likewise  all  traditions  and  all  decisions  in  cxpUu 
nation  of  passages  in  the  Pentateuch.  Although  thev  protested  against  the 
assertion  ihat  such  points  hod  been  divinely  settled  by  Moses,  they  proba- 
bly, in  numerous  instances,  followed  practically  the  same  traditions  as  the 
Pharisees. 

§  8.  The  second  distinguishing  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees,  the  denial  of 
man^s  resurrection  after  death,  followed  in  their  conceptions  as  a  logical  con- 
clusion from  their  denial  that  Moses  had  revealed  to  the  Israelites  the  Oral 
Law.  For  on  a  point  so  momentous  ns  a  second  life  beyond  the  grave,  no 
religious  party  among  tlie  Jews  would  have  deemed  themselves  bound  to 
accept  any  doctrine  as  an  article  of  faith,  unless  it  had  been  proclaimed  by 
Moses,  their  great  legislator ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the  written  Law  of 
the  Pentateuch  there  is  a  total  absence  of  any  assertion  by  Moses  of  tho 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  This  fact  is  presented  to  Christians  in  a  striking 
manner  by  the  well'known  words  of  the  Pentateuch  which  are  quoted  by 
Christ  in  argument  with  the  Sadducees  on  this  subject.^'  It  can  not  be 
doubted  that  in  such  a  case  Christ  would  quote,  to  his  powerful  adversaries 
the  most  cogent  text  in  the  Law ;  and  yet  the  text  actually  quoted  does 
not  do  more  than  suggest  an  inference  on  this  great  doctrine.  It  is  true 
that  in  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  there  are  individual  passages 
which  express  a  belief  in  a  resurrection,  such  as  in  Is.  xxvi.  19,  Dan.  xii. 
2,  Job  xix.  26,  and  in  some'  of  the  Psalms ;  and  it  may  «t.  6rst  sight  be  a 
subject  of  surprise  tliat  the  Sadducees  were  not  convinced  by  the  authority 
of  those  passages.  But  although  the  Sadducees  regarded  t^e  books  which 
contained  these  passages  as  sacred,  it  is  more  than  doi^btful  whether  any  of 
the  Jews  regarded  them  as  sacred  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  the  written 
Law. 

In  connection  with  the  disbelief  of  a  resurrection  by  the  Sadducees,  It  is 
pro])er  to  notice  the  statement  **  that  they  likewise  denied  Uiere  was  '*  angel 
or  spirit.*'  A  perplexity  arises  as  to  the  precise  sense  in  which  this  denial 
is  to  be  understood.  Angels  are  so  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch 
and  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  it  is  hard  to  understand  how 
those  who  acknowledged  the  Old  Testament  to  have  divine  authority  could 
deny  the  existence  of  angels."^  Tlie  two  principal  explanations  which  have 
been  suggested  ni'e  cither  that  the  Sadducees  regarded  the  angels  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  transitory,  unsubstantial  representations  of  Jehovah,  or  that 
they  disbelieved,  not  the  angels  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  merely  the  an* 
gelical  system  which  had  become  developed  in  the  popnlar  belief  of  the 
Jews  after  their  i*etnrn  from  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Either  of  these  ex- 
planations may  possibly  be  correct ;  and  the  ^rst,  although  there  are  nu<. 
roerous  texts  to  which  it  did  not  apply,  would  have  received  some  counte- 
nance from  passages  wherein  the  same  divine  appearance,  which  at  one 
time  is-called  the  **  angel  of  Jehovah,*'  is  afterward  called  simply  *'  Jeho- 
vah.»*  ^ 

§  9.  Josephns  states  that  the  Sadducees  believed  in  the  freedom  of  t&e 
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will,  wbien  the  Pharisees  denied.  Possibly  the  great  stress  laid  by  the 
Sadducces  on  the  freedom  of  the  will  may  have  had  some  connection  with 
their  forming  such  a  large  portion  of  that  class  from  which  criminal  judges 
were  selected.  Those  Jews  who  were  almost  exclusively  religionu  teachers 
would  naturally  insist  on  the  inabiliiy  of  man  to  do  any  thing  good  if  God's 
Holy  Spirit  were  taken  away  from  hini,*^  and  would  enlarge  on  the  perils 
which  sorroanded  man  from  the  temptations  of  Satan  and  evil  angcU  of 
spirits.**  But  it  is  likely  that  the  tendencies  of  the  judicial  class  would  be 
more  practical  and  direct. 

§  10.  Some  of  the  early  Christian  writers  attribute  to  the  Sadducees  the 
rejection  of  nil  the  Sacred  Scriptures  except  the  Pentateuch,  Such  rejection, 
if  true,  would  undoubtedly  constitute  a  most  important  additional  differ* 
ence  between  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees.  The  statement  of  these  Chris- 
tian writers  is,  however,  now  generally  admitted  to  have  been  founded  on 
a  misconception  of  the  truth,  and  it  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  confusion 
of  the  Sadducees  with  the  Samaritans. 

§  11.  An  important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Sadducees  Is  their  rajnddis-^ 
appearance  from  history  after  thejirst  century ^  and  the  subsequent  predomi- 
nance among  the  Jews  of  the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees.  Two  circum- 
stances, indirectly  but  powerfully,  contributed  to  produce  this  result:  1st. 
The  state  of  the  Jews  af(er  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus ;  and  2dly. 
The  growth  of  the  Christian  religion.  As  to  the  first  point,  it  is  difficult  to 
overestimate  the  consternation  and  dismay  which  the  desti^uction  of  Jerusa- 
lem occasioned  in  the  mind?  of  sincerely  religious  Jews.  In  this  their  hoar 
of  darkness  and  anguish,  they  naturally  turned  to  the  consolations  and  hopes 
of  a  future  state ;  and  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Sadducees,  that  there  was  nothing 
beyond  the  present  life,  would  have  appeared  to  them  cold,  heartless,  and 
hateful.  Again,  while  they  were  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  depression, 
a  new  religion,  which  they  despised  as^  heresy  and  a  superstition,  was 
gradually  making  its  way  among  the  subjects  of  their  detested  conquerors, 
the  Bomans.  One  of  the  canse^  of  its  success  was  nndonbtedly  the  vivid 
belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  a  consequent  resurrection  of  all  man- 
kind, which  was  accepted  by  its  heathen  converts  with  a  passionate  ear- 
nestness, of  which  those  who  at  the  present  day  are  familiar  from  infancy 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  tlie  dead  can  form  only  a  faint  idea. 
To  attempt  to  check  the  progress  of  this  new  religion  among  the  Jews  by 
an  appeal  to  the  temporary  rewards  and  pnnishments  of  the  Pentateuch, 
would  hare  been  as  idle  as  an  endeavor  to  check  an  explosive  power  by  or- 
dinaiy  mechanical  restraints.  Consciously,  therefore,  or  unconsciously, 
many  circumstances  combined  to  induce  the  Jews  who  were  not  Phnrisees, 
but  who  resisted  the  new  heresy,  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  the  Oral 
Law,  and  to  asseit  that  their  holy  legislator,  Moses,  had  transmitted  to  his 
faithful  people  by  word  of  mouth,  although  not  in  writing,  the  revelation  of 
A  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

§  12.  III.  The  Essbnes.  This  sect  is  represented  by  Josephus  as 
combining  the  ascetic  virtues  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Stoics  with  a  sjiirit- 
oal  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Law.  The  origin  of  their  name  is  quite  un- 
certain, and  the  various  derivations  that  hare  been  proposed  for  it  are  all 
more  or  less  open  to  objection. 
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Their  obscurity  as  a  distinct  body  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  repr&i 
Bcnted  originally  a  tendency  rather  tiian  an  organization.  The  communi- 
ties which  were  formed  out  of  them  were  a  result  of  their  practice,  and  not 
a  necessary  part  of  it.  As  a  sect  they  were  distinguished  by  an  aspiration 
after  ideal  purity  rather  than  by  any  special  code  of  doctrines ;  and  like  the 
Chasidim  of  earlier  times,  they  were  confounded  in  the  popular  estimation 
with  the  great  body  of  the  zealous  observers  of  the  Law  (Pharisees).  The 
growth  of  Essenism  was  a  natural  result  of  the  religious  feeling  which  was 
called  out  by  the  circumstances  of  the  Greek  dominion  ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
trace  the  process  by  which  it  was  matured.  From  the  Maccabiean  age  there 
was  a  continuous  effort  among  the  stricter  Jews  to  attain  an  absolute  stand- 
ard of  holiness.  Each  class  of  devotees  was  looked  upon  as  practically  im- 
pure by  their  successors,  who  carried  the  laws  of  purity  still  further ;  and  the 
Essenes  stand  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  mvstic  ascetism  which  was  thus 
gradually  reduced  to  shape.  The  associations  of  the  **  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees," **  tht  co7npanions,  the  wi8&,"  gave  place  to  others  bound  by  a  morv 
rigid  rule  ;  and  the  rule  of  the  Essenes  was  made  gradually  stricter.  Ju- 
das, the  earliest  Esseno  who  is  mcntioried  (ab.  110  B.C.),  appears  living  in 
ordinary  society."  But  by  a  natural  impulse,  the  Essenes  withdrew  from 
the  dangers  and  distractions  of  business.  From  the  cities  they  retired  to 
the  wilderness,  to  realize  the  conceptions  of  religion  which  they  formed, 
but  still  they  remained  on  the  whole  true  to  their  ancient  faith.  To  the 
riiarisecs  they  stpod  nearly  in  the  same  relation  as  that  in  which  the  Phar- 
isees themselves  stood  with  regard  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  differ- 
ences lay  mainly  in  rigor  of  practice,  and  not  in  articles  of  belief. 

The  traces  of  the  existence  of  Essenes  in  common  society  are  not  want- 
ing, nor  confined  to  individual  cases.  Kot  only  was  a  gate  at  Jerusalem 
named  from  them,***  but  a  later  tradition  mentions  the  existence  of  a  con- 
gregation there  which  devoted  *' one-third  of  the  day  to  study,  one- third  to 
prayer,  and  one-third  to  labor."  Those,  agnin,  whom  Joseph  us  speaks  of  as 
allowing  marriage,  may  he  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  such  bodies  as  had 
not  yet  withdrawn  from  intercourse  with  their  fellow-men.  But  the  prac- 
tice of  the  extreme  section  was  afterward  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the 
whole  class,  and  the  isolated  communities  of  Essenes  furnished  the  type 
which  is  presen'ed  in  the  popular  descriptions.  These  were  regulated  by 
strict  rules,  analogous  to  those  of  the  monastic  institutions  of  a  later  date. 
The  candidate  for  admission  first  passed  through  a  year's  novitiate,  in 
which  he  received,  as  symbolic  gifts,  an  axe.  an  apron,  and  a  white  robe, 
and  gave  proof  of  his  temperance  by  observing  the  ascetic  rules  of  the. 
order.  At  the  close  of  this  probation,  his  character  was  submitted  to  a 
fresh  trial  of  two  years,  and  meanwhile  he  shared  in  the  lustral  rites  of  the 
initiated,  but  not  in  their  meals.  The  full  membership  was  imparted  at 
the  end  of  this  second  period,  when  the  novice  bound  himself  by  **  awfal 
oaths" — though  oaths  were  absolutely  forbidden  at  all  other  times — to  ob- 
serve piety,  justice^  obedience,  honesty,  and  secrecy,  "preseirving  alike  the 
books  of  their  sect,  and  the  names  of  the  angels,^*  *^ 

The  order  itself  was  regulated  by  an  internal  jurisdiction.  Excomma- 
nication  was  equivalent  to  a  slow  death,  since  an  Esscne  could  not  take 
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food  prepared  by  efcrangers  for  fear  of  pollution.  All  thini^  were  held  in 
common,  withoat  distinction  of  property  or  hoase ;  and  special  proviniun 
waJs  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Self-denial,  tompernncc,  and  labor — 
especially  agrlcalture — were  the  marks  of  the  outward  life  of  the  Essencs; 
parity  and  divine  communion  the  objects  of  their  aspiration.  Slavery, 
war,  and  commerce  were  alike  forbidden ;  and,  according  to  Fhito,  their 
conduct  generally  was  directed  by  three  rules,  **  the  love  of  God,  the  love 
of  virtue,  and  the  love  of  man."  , 

The  number  of  the  Essenes  is  roughly  estimated  by  Fhilo  at  4000,  and 
Josephus  says  that  there  were  **  more  than  4000  "  who  observed  their  rule.^^ 
Their  best  known  settlements  were  on  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
but  others  lived  in  scattered  communities  throughout  Palestine,  and  por- 
haps,  also,  in  cities. 

§  13.  The  Scribes,  though  not  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  may  be  conveniently 
treated  of  in  this  place  on  account  of  their  intimate  connection  with  the 
Pharisees.  The  words  **  Scribes"  and  *^ Pharisees  "  are  bound  togetlier  in 
the  Gospels  by  the  closest  possible  alliance.*'  The  Scribes,  who  were  origi- 
nally the  secretaries  of  the  king,  became  in  coarse  of  time  a  learned  class, 
students  and  interpreters  of  the  law.  The  seventy  years  of  the  Captivity  gave 
a  fresh  glory  to  the  name.  The  exiles  would  be  anxious  above  all  things 
to  preserve  the  sacred  books,  the  laws,  the  hymns,  the  prophecies  of  the 
past.  To  know  what  was  worth  preserving,  to  transcribe  the  older  Hebrew 
documents  accurately,  when  the  spoken  language  of  the  people  wns  pai^s- 
ing  into  Aramaic,  to  explain  what  was  hard  and  obscure — this  was  what 
the  necessities  of  the  time  demanded.  The  man  who  met  them  became 
emphatically  **Ezra  the  Scribe,^*  the  priestly  functions  falling  into  the 
background,  as  the  priestly  order  itself  did  before  the  Scribes  as  a  class. 
The  words  of  Ezr.  vii.  10  describe  the  high  ideal  of  the  new  office.  The 
Scribe  is  '^  to  seek  the  law  of  the  Lord  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel 
statutes  and  judgments.^'  ■  Of  the  time  that  followed  we  have  but  scanty 
records.  The  Scribes'  office  apparently  became  more  and  more  prominent. 
They  appear  as  a  distinct  class,  *'  the  families  of  the  Scribes,"  with  a  local 
habitation.**  They  compile,  as  in  the  two  Books  of  Chronicles,  excerpta 
and  epitomes  of  larger  histories.*^  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Scribes  of  this 
period  that,  with  the  exception  of  Ezra  and  Zadok,**  we  have  no  record  of 
their  names.  A  later  age  honored  them  collectively  as  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue.  Never,  perhaps,  was  so  important  a  work  done  so  silent- 
ly. They  devoted  themselves  to  the  careful  study  of  the  text,  and  laid 
down  rules  for  transcribing  it  with  the  most  scrupulous  precision.  A  say- 
ing is  ascribed  to  Simon  the  Just  (b.c.  300-290),  the  last  of  the  succession 
of  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  which  embodies  the  principle  on  which 
they  acted,  and  enables  ns  to  trace  the  growth  of  their  system.  "  Onr  fa- 
thers have  taught  us,"  he  said,  *'  three  things :  to  be  cautious  in  judging,  to 
train  many  scholars,  and  to  set  a  fence  about  the  Law."  They  wished  to 
make  the  Law  of  Moses  the  rule  of  life  for  the  whole  nation  and  for  indi- 
vidual men.  But  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  every  such  law,  of  every  informal, 
half-systematic  code,  that  it  raises  questions  which  it  does  not  snh-e.  The 
Jewish  teacher  could  recognize  no  principles  beyond  the  precepts  of  the 
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Lhw.  The  result  showed  that,  in  this  as  in  other  instances,  the  idolatry 
of  the  ie.trer  wns  destructive  of  the  very  reverence  in  which  it  had  origi- 
nated. Dl'cisjous  on  fresh  questions  were  accumulated  into  a  complex  svs- 
tem  of  ciiRuistry.  The  new  precepts,  still  transmitted  orally,  came  prac- 
tically to  tnke  their  place.  The  **  Words  of  the  Scribes,*'  now  used  as  n 
techuicjil-phi-ase  for  these  decisions,  were  honored  above  the  Law.  It  \m< 
n  greater  crime  to  olt'end  a^uinst  them  titan  against  the  Law.  They  wero 
Hs  wine,  wliile  the  precepts  of  the  Law  were  as  water.  The  first  step  was 
taken  toward  annulling  the  commandments  of  God  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  traditions.  The  casuistry  became  at  once  subtle  and  prurient,  evading 
the  plninest  duties,  tampering  with  conscience.*^  The  right  relation  of 
moral  and  ceremonial  laws  was  not  only  forgotten,  but  absolutely  inverted. 
This  was  the  result  of  the  profound  reverence  for  the  letter  whidi  gare 
no  heed  to  the  **  word  abiding  In  them."  *' 

The  teaching  of  the  Scribes  was  naturally  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  tbe 
Sadducees.  The  leading  tenet  of  the  Saddncees  tended,  by  maintaining 
the  sufficiency  of  the  letter  of  the  Law,*'  to  destroy  the  very  occupation  of 
a  Scribe ;  and  the  class,  as  such,  belonged  to  the  party  of  its  opponents. 
There  were,  however,  within  the  party  of  the  Pharisees,  within  the  order  of 
the  Scribes,  two  schools  with  distinctly  opposed  tendencies,  one  vehementlj, 
rigidly  orthodox,  the  other  orthodox  also,  bnt  with  an  orthodoxy  which,  in 
the  language  of  modem  politics,  might  be  classed  as  Liberal  Conservatire. 
The  latter  party  was  founded  by  Hillel  (born  about  b.c.  112),  while  the 
strictly  orthodox  party  was  represented  by  his  contemporary,  ShammaL 
The  two  were  held  in  nearly  equal  honor.  One,  in  Jewish  language,  was 
the  Nasi,  the  other  the  Ab-beth-din  of  the  Sanhedrim.  They  did  not  teach, 
however,  as  their  predecessors  had  done,  in  entire  harmony  with  each  oth- 
er. The  points  on  which  they  differed  were  almost  innumerable.  In  most 
of  them,  questions  as  to  the  causes  and  degrees  of  uncleanness,  as  to  the 
law  of  contracts  or  of  wills,  we  can  find  little  or  no  interest.  On  the  for- 
mer class  of  subjects  the  school  of  Shammai  represented  the  extremest  de- 
velopment of  the  Pharisaic  spirit.  The  teaching  of  Hillel  showed  some 
capacity  for  wider  thoughts.  He  was  the  first  to  lay  down  principles  for 
an  equitable  construction  of  the  Law  with  a  dialectic  precision  which  seems 
almost  to  imply  a  Greek  culture.  The  genial  character  of  the  man  comes 
out  in  some  of  his  sayings,  which  remind  us  of  the  tone  of  Jesus  the  son 
of  Sirach,  and  present  some  faint  approximations  to  a  higher  teaching. 
The  contrast  showed  itself  in  the  conduct  of  the  followers  not  less  than  in 
the  teachers.  The  disciples  of  Shammai  were  conspicuous  for  their  fierce- 
ness, appealed  to  popular  passions,  and  used  the  sword  to  decide  their  con- 
troversies. Out  of  that  school  grew  the  party  of  the  Zealots,  fierce,  fanat- 
ical, vindictive,  the  Orangemen  of  Pharisaism.  Those  of  Hillel  were  Kke 
their  master,  cautious,  gentle,  tolerant,  ^n^villlng  to  make  enemies,  con- 
tent to  let  things  take  their  course.  One  sought  to  impose  upon  the  pros- 
elyte from  heathenism  the  full  burden  of  the  Law,  the  other  that  he  should 
be  treated  with  some  sympathy  and  indulgence.  The  teaching  of  our 
Lord  must  have  appeared  to  men  different  in  many  ways  from  both. 
While  the  Scribes  repeated  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  He  **  spake  as  one 
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haWfif^  anthority,"  **  not  as  the  Scribes.'*  *•  While  they  confined  their  teach, 
inf?  to  the  ehiss  of  scholars.  He  '^had  compassion  on  tji'e  mnltitudcs.**" 
While  tJiev  were  to  be  foand  onlv  in  the  council  or  in  their  schools,  He 
journeyed  through  the  cities  and  villages.^  While  they  spoke  of  the  king- 
dom of  Gud  vaguely,  as  a  thing  far  off,  He  proclaimed  that  it  had  already 
come  ni>;h  to  men.'^  But  in  most  of  the  points  at  issue  between  the  two 
parties.  He  must  have  apjieared  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  school  of  Sham- 
mai,  in  sympathy  with  that  of  Hillel.  So  far,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the 
temper  of  the  Hillel  school  was  one  of  mere  adaptation  to  the  feeling  of  the 
people,  cleaving  to  tradition,  wanting  in  the  intuition  of  a  higher  life,  the 
teaching  of  Christ  must  Iiavc  been  felt/as  unsparingly  condemning  it.  It 
adds  to  the  interest  of  this  inquiry  to  remember  that  Hillel  himself  iired, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Rabbis,  to  the  great  age  of  120,  and  may 
therefore  have  been  present  among  the  doctors  of  Luke  ii.  46.  Gamaliel, 
his  grandson  and  successor,^  was  at  the  head  of  this  school  during  the 
whole  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  as  well  aa  in  the  early  portion  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Acts.  We  are  thus  able  to  explain  the  fact,  which  so  many  pas- 
sages in  the  Gospels  lead  us  to  infer, — the  existence  all  along  of  a  party 
among  the  Scribes  tiiemselves,  more  or  less  disposed  to  recognize  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  a  teacher,^  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,**  advocates  of  a 
policy  of  toleration  ;*^  but,  on  the  other  hand,  timid  and  time-serving,  un- 
able to  confess  even  their  half-belief,*** afraid  to  take  their  stand  against  the 
strnnge  alliance  of  extremes  which  brought  together  the  Saddncean  section 
of  the  priesthood  and  the  ultra-Pharisaic  party.  When  the  last  great  cri- 
sis came,  they  apparently  contented  themselves  with  a  policy  of  absence.^ 

The  special  training  for  a  Scribe*6  office  began,  probably,  about  the  age 
of  thirteen.  The  boy  who  was  destined  by  his  parents  to  the  calling  of  a 
Scribe,  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  applied  for  admission  to  the  school  of 
some  famous  Rabbi.  The  master  and  his  scholars  met ;  the  former  sitting 
on  a  high  chair,  the  elder  pupils  on  a  lower  bench,  the  younger  on  the 
ground,  both  literally  <'  at  his  feet.**  The  education  was  chiefly  catechet- 
ical, the  pupil  submitting  cases  and  asking  questions,  the  teacher  examining 
the  pupil.*"  After  a  sufficient  period  of  training,  probably  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  the  probationer  was  solemnly  admitted  to  jiis  office. 

There  still  remained  for  the  disciple,  after  his  admission,  the  choice  of  a 
variety  of  functions,  the  chances  of  failure  and  success.  He  might  give 
himself  to  any  one  of  the  branches  of  study,  or  combine  two  or  more  of 
them.  He  might  rise  to  high  places,  become  a  doctor  of  the  law,  an  arbi- 
trator in  family  litigations,"  the  head  of  a  school,  a  member  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim. He  might  have  to  content  himself  with  the  humbler  work  of  a  tran- 
scriber, copying  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  for  the  use  of  synagogues,  or  a 
notary  writing  out  contracts  of  sale,  covenants  of  espousals,  bills  of  repudi- 
ation. The  position  of  the.  more  fortunate  was  of  course  attractive  enough. 
In  our  Lord*s  time  the  passion  for  distinction  was  insatiable.  The  ascend< 
ing  scale  of  Rab,  Rabbi,  Rnbban,  presented  so  many  steps  on  the  ladder  of 
ambition.     Other  forms  of  worldliness  were  not  far  off.     The  salutations 
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in  the  ikiarket^place,''  the  reverential  kias  ofiered  by  the  scholars  to  their 
master,  or  by  Rabbis  to  each  other,  the  greeting  of  Abba,  father,*^  the  long 
robes  with  the  broad,  blue  fringe  (the  icpdtnrtdov  of  Matt..xxiii.  5),  all 
these  go  to  make  up  the  picture  of  a  Scribe's  life.  Drawing  to  thcmselvcSy 
as  they  did,  nearly  all  the  energy  and  thought  of  Judaism,  the  close  hered- 
itary caste  of  the  priesthood  was  powerless  to  compete  with  them.  Unless 
the  priest  .became  a  Scribe  also,  he  remained  in  obscurity.  The  order,  as 
such,  became  contemptible  and  base.  For  the  Scribes  there  were  the  best 
places  at  feasts,  the  chief  seats  in  synagogues.** 
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BIOTH   AKD  EARLY  LIFE   OF  JOHN  AND  JEStTS.      B.C.  5-A.D.  26. 

§  I.  Becintiinc  of  iho  G<wiwl  Hiaiory  Hccordint;  to  ilio  Four  ETBnedi'fls. 
g  3.  St.  Jalin'g  iloclriiie  of  the  World.  'I'Jie  etornnl  piirposB  of  Re- 
demption, nnd  its  revelation  in  Gud  mnnifcHt  in  the  Sesli.  $  3.  Si. 
liuke'i  bcinnnint!  of  iho  Hintory.  Znchariag  tind  EliKubcth.  Marj 
and  Ju)ic|ih.  Tiio  hintis  nf  Jolm  nnd  Jesai  nnnonnred  bv  the  nnf-cl 
Gnbricl.  SalntarloR  of  Mnry  by  Elisnbcih.  5  *.  Birili  nnd  yomh  of 
John  the  Rnpiiat.  PropliccT  nr'ZHchnrias.  §  H.  Tho  niiKel  npiiesrs  lo 
Joseph.  Tlic  MirnciiloH*  Conception,  §  6.  Jnwph  nnd  Mary  go  to 
Bclhlchem.  Binrii  of  Jcaus  Christ,  Adorntinii  of  ibc  SticphcrJs. 
§  7.  The  Circnmi-ision  nnd  fn^ientatian  in  tho  Temple,  i^jmeon  nnd 
Anna,  g  8.  Adoralion  of  the  Ma^ii.  Massacre  of  Bethlehem.  FliKhl 
to  Egypt.  Death  of  Herod  Andaeceuion  of  Archelaiu.  Rotnrnof  ilic 
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Holy  Family  to  Nazareth.  §  9.  Jesus  in  the  Temple  at  the  PassoYcr 
nt  the  age  of  twelve.  §  10.  His  abode  at  Nazareth  till  hb  thirtieth 
Year,     liis  outer  and  inner  life  during  this  period. 

§  1.  The  History  op  the  New  Covenant  divides  itself 
into  two  chief  parts: — The  Mevelation  of  the  Gospel  by  Je- 
sus Christ,  including  the  accomplishment  of  his  work  of  re- 
demption ;  and  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel^  and  full  estab- 
lishment of  the  Christian  Church,  after  his  ascension. 

The  former  history  is  written  in  the  "  Gospels "  of  the 
"  Four  Evangelists,"  the  respective  openings  of  which  furnish 
us  with  four  different,  but  almost  equally  important,  starting- 
points  for  all  that  follows.  St.  Matihe^'^,  who  writes  with 
the  most  constant  reference  to  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy,  be^ 
gins  by  showing  that  Jesus  Christ  was,  by  his  reputed  father 
Joseph,  the  son  of  David,  and  the  son  of  Abraham ;  the  pre- 
dicted king  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah ;  the  promised  seed, 
in  whom  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed ;  the 
great  object  of  the  Covenants  made  by  God  with  Abraham 
and  with  David.  St.  Mark,  commencing  at  once  with  the 
public  proclamation  of  Christ,  dates  "  the  beginning  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  "  from  the  ministry  of 
John  the  Baptist  as  his  forerunner.  St.  Luke  places  in  the 
forefront  of  his  narrative  its  practical  purpose,  for  the  instmo- 
tion  of  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  begins  "  to  write  in  or- 
der "  from  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  Christ  him- 
self. St.  John,  having  his  mind  imbued  with  the  mysteries 
revealed  to  the  "  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  goes  back  to 
a  "  beginning  "  antecedent  to  all  time,  and  displays  the  eter- 
nal and  divine  glory  of  that  "  Life  and  Light,"  which  were 
manifested  by  Christ  when  he  appeared  on  earth. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  history 
applies  to  each  step  of  its  subsequent  development.  Critics 
may  speculate  on  some  common  remoter  source  of  the  narra- 
tives of  the  four  evangelists,  till  they  learn  to  abandon  the  un- 
profitable search  :  harmonists  may  pursue  their  useful  labors 
so  far  as  to  be  in  danger  of  confounding  the  separate  charac- 
ters of  the  four  documents  in  the  artificial  compound  of  their 
own  making:  but  the  student  who  rightly  appreciates  the 
purpose  of  God's  providence,  in  entrusting  the  record  to  four 
writers  instead  of  one,  will  trace  the  distinct  spirit  of  each  as 
really  his  own,  and  will  find  the  truest  harmony  in  the  con- 
cordant spiritual  impression  they  produce,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

§  2.  "  The  Beginning  "  of  which  St.  John  speaks,  both  in 
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the  opening  of  his  Grospel  and  of  his  General  Epistle,  is  the 
true  point  of  view  for  understanding  the  New  Covenant.  In 
this  light  the  histories  of  the  two  covenants  open  with  the 
self-same  words: — ^^  In  the  beginning /^  and  there  is  a  closer 
connection  between  them  than  of  language  only.  The  Qon 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Old  Covenant,  created  the  heav- 
en and  the  earth,  to  be  the  scene  of  man's  probation,  was  the 
same  as  that  divine  "  Word,"  whose  dwelling  "  with  God," 
both  in  essential  glory  and  in  council  on  men's  behalf,  formed 
the  true  beginning  of  the  Covenant  of  Redemption.  '^  The 
Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  full  of  grace  and 
truth ;  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  be- 
gotten of  the  Father."*  The  discussion  of  this  "great  mys- 
tery of  godliness,"  as  a  point  of  theological  science,  belongs 
not  to  the  present  work :  we  only  insist  on  the  plain  truth,  as 
the  point  of  view  from  which  our  Saviour's  work  on  earth  de« 
rives  all  its  meaning.  It  is  thus  that  the  Apostle  Paul  places 
the  same  great  truth  before  his  summary  of  the  steps  by  which 
Christ  advanced  from  the  cradle  to  the  tlirone : — ^^  Without 
controversy,  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness ;  God  teas  man* 
i/ested  in  the  fleshy  justified  by  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels, 
preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received 
up  into  glory."*  The  narratives  of  the  four  Evangelists  fill  up 
the  outline  which  the  Apostle  draws  in  these  few  bold  strokes. 

Between  the  two  points  thus  marked  by  St.  John,  there  lies 
the  whole  preparatory  training  of  the  human  race  and  the 
chosen  family,  with  the  successive  steps  in  the  revelation  of 
the  one  great  promise.  A  summary  of  the  testimony  of  the 
Old  Covenant  to  Christ  would  be  no  inappropriate  preface  to 
the  history  of  the  New ;  but  having  continually  kept  in  view 
the  evangelical  aspect  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and  having  to  re- 
cur to  it  on  the  occasion  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  several  proph- 
ecies, we  may  at  once  accompany  St.  Luke  to  the  first  scene 
of  the  history  itself. 

§  3.  In  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  there  lived  in  Judaea 
an  aged  couple,  both  of  them  being  of  priestly  descent,  and  of 
the  most  devout  and  blameless  character,  Zacharias  and  Elisa- 
beth. They  were  childless,  and  Elisabeth  was  too  old  to  hope 
for  offspring.  Now  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Zacharias  to  fulfill 
his  week  of  service  in  the  temple,  as  a  priest  of  the  course  of 
Abia  or  Abij  ah,  the  8  th  of  the  courses  appointed  by  David.*  At 

'  John  i.  14.  j  tered,  considering  the  personal  anto- 

'  1  Tim.  iii.  16.     Even  if  we  admit !  cedent  which  the  og  implies, 
the  reading  &c  for  BtoSf  the  bearing       '  Lnke  i.  5-8 :  comp.  I  Chr.  zxiy< 
of  the  passage  is  not  materially  al-    10 ;  2  Chr.  viii.  14. 
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the  solemn  moment  of  the  daily  (probably  the  morning)  sacn^ 
fice,  when  he  had  carried  the  blood  of  the  lamb  into  the  Holy 
Place,  and  the  people  were  praying  without,  the  angel  Gabriel, 
the  same  who  had  foretold  to  Daniel  the  time  of  the  Messiah, 
appeared  to  him,  in  the  form  of  a  man,n3tanding  by  the  altar  of 
incense.^  He  announced  to  Zacharias  that  Elisabeth  should 
bear  him  a  son,  whose  name  was  to  be  called  John.*  The 
vow  of  a  Nazarite  was  to  be  upon  him  from  the  womb ;  and 
he  was  to  discharge  the  very  ministry  which  had  been  assign- 
ed by  the  prophet  Malachi  to  Elijah,  as  the  forerunner  of  the 
Lord/  The  doubts  which  Zacharias  began  to  utter  were  si- 
lenced by  the  sentence  of  dumbness  till  the  promise  should  be 
fulfilled ;  and,  when  he  came  forth,  his  speechless  signs  con- 
vinced the  waiting  people  that  he  had  seen  some  strange  vis- 
ion. This  last  point  is  of  no  little  importance  in. connection 
with  what  we  know  from  other  sources  of  the  state  of  ex- 
pectation into  which  the  Jews  were  now  wrought,  awaiting 
the  promise  of  the  Messiah. 

Elisabeth  had  already  been  living  in  retirement  in  the  hill 
country  south  of  Jerusalem  for  five  months,  rejoicing  in  the 
removal  of  her  reproach  of  barrenness,  when  in  the  sixth  the 
same  angel  was  sent  on  a  similar,  but  still  higher  mission,  to 
the  city  of  Nazareth  in  Galilee.  There  lived  Mary,  as  she  is 
invariably  called  in  the  sacred  narrative,  without  any  of  those 
titles  of  reverence  or  superstition,  by  which  men,  trying  to 
adoi-n  her  incomparable  dignity,  have  sown  the  seeds  of  Ma- 
riolatry.  She  was  still  a  maiden,  but  betrothed  to  Joseph, 
who,  like  herself,  was  of  the  royal  house  of  David.'  He  was 
a  carpenter  by  occupation;  and  the  condition  of  both  was 
lowly,  though  not  that  of  abject  poverty. 

For  Mary  was  reserved  tne  lot  which  had  been  the  object 
of  intense  desire  to  every  Hebrew  bride,  and  to  every  mother 
of  the  patriarchal  race,  since  Eve  first  vainly  imagined  that  it 
had  been  fulfilled,  "  I  have  gotten  a  man,  even  Jehovah  " — 
the  promised  seed,  the  Redeemer  from  sin.  Her  high  destiny 
was  revealed  by  the  angel's  salutation, "  Hail !  thou  that  art 
highly  favored,  the  Lord  be  with  thee :  blessed  art  thou 
among  women."  As  she  trembled  with  astonishment,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  announce  her  miraculous  visitation  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  birth  of  a  son  whose  name  she  was 


^  Luke  i.  11,  19:  comp.  Dan.  viii. 
16,  ix.  21-23. 

•  The  Hebrew  Johanan  =  Jehoa- 
nan,  the  fjifi  of  Jehovah.  See  below, 
note  ". 


'Luke  i.  11-17:  comp.  Mai.  ir. 
6. 

^  Notes  and  JlhstrcUlons  (A)  GbN' 
EAiiOOT  OF  Jesus  Christ. 
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to  call  Jesus,  who  was  to  be  the  Son  of  the  Highest  and  the 
heir  of  his  father  David  in  a  kingdom  without  end.  He  con* 
firmed  her  faith  by  the  example  of  Elisabeth,  who  was  her  rel* 
ative,  though  they  were  of  different  tribes ;  and  Mary  could 
only  reply  in  those  simple  words  of  submissive  piety, "  Behold 
the  handmaid  of  the  Lord ;  be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy 
word!"' 

The  "  Annunciation  "  is  still  celebrated  as  a  Christian  festi- 
^'al  (March  25th,  conunonly  called  Lady  Day) ;'  and  it  has 
furnished  a  favorite  subject  for  Christian  art.  But,  beyond 
this,  the  words  of  the  angel  (v.  28)  have  been  perveiiied  into  a 
ground  for  worship,  and  the  "  Ave  Maria  "  is  the  daily  prayer 
of  myriads.  Without  staying  to  expose  the  grosser  excesses 
of  Mariolatry,  we  may  be  content  to  point  out  an  antidote,  in 
our  Saviour's  own  words  placing  the  humblest  believer  on  a 
level  with  his  mother ; "  words  of  which  the  spirit  is  thus 
beautifully  expressed  by  one  whose  reverence  draws  him  to 
the  very  verge  of  something  more : — 

.  *'  Avo  Maria  I  thou  whose  name 
All  bat  adoring  love  may  claim, 

Yet  may  we  reach  thy  shrine  ; 
For  He,  thj  Son  and  Saviour,  vows 
To  crown  all  lowly  lofty  brows 
With  love  and  joy  like  thine. 

'*Blc88*d  is  the  womb  that  bare  Him ;  blessM 
The  bosom  where  His  lips  were  press'd  : 

But  rather  blessed  are  they 
Who  hear  his  word  and  keep  it  weU^ 
The  living  homes  where  Christ  shall  dwell 

And  never  pass  away."  " 

The  latest  and  worst  phase  of  the  error  has  been  the  attempt 
to  extend  to  Mary  herself  the  distinction  which  Christ  alone 
possessed,  of  being  conceived  without  sin. 

Immediately  after  the  Annunciation,  Mary  hastened  to 
visit  her  cousin  Elisabeth,  who  was  residing  with  her  hus- 
band, in  one  of  the  Levitical  cities  among  the  hills  of  Judah, 
probably  Hebron,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  priests,  or  Jut- 


"  Luke  i.  26-38.  The  exact  mean- 
ing of  KtxapiTutfjLkvii  in  the  salutation 
is,  thou  on  whom  a  free  gift,  of  grace 
is  bestowed. 

'The  opinion  which  places  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ  somewhat  be- 
fore the  Passover  rather  than  the  end 
of  the  year,  would  of  conrse  make  a 


similar  difference  in  the  true  date  of 
the  Annunciation.  Respecting  the  ap- 
parent anomaly  of  placing  the  birth 
of  our  Lord  in  B.C.  4,  see  Notes 
and  Jlhistrations  (B). 

»  Luke  xi.  27,  28. 

"  Keble,  Christian  Year:  The  An* 
nunciation. 
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tah."  The  first  words  she  uttered  on  her  entrance  seemed 
to  give  life  to  her  cousin^s  unborn  child ;  and,  prompted  by 
this  sign,  Elisabeth  saluted  Mary  as  "the  mother  of  the 
Lord."  It  was  then  that  Mary,  doubtless  by  immediate  in- 
spiration, uttered  the  first  of  those  three  glorious  canticles 
concerning  the  advent  of  Christ,  which  are  preserved  in  the 
opening  chapters  of  St.  Luke,  and  which  have  become  the 
chief  hjrmns  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  Magnificats^  the 
Benedictus^*^  and  the  N^unc  DimiUis,^*  The  Magnificat^  or 
tSong  of  Mary^  is  based  on  Hannah^s  Song  of  Thanksgiving 
when  she  offered  Samuel  to  Jehovah,*'  but  it  is  richly  fraught 
with  phrases  taken  from  the  whole  range  of  Old  Testament 
Poetry.  One  term  deserves  especial  notice  because  of  its 
superstitious  abuse :  "  From  henceforth  all  generations  shall 
call  me  blessed,"  or  rather  "  count  me  happy,  is  an  utterance 
of  exuberant  joy  first  used  by  Leah  on  the  birth  of  Asher." 
Mary  stayed  with  Elisabeth  three  months,  till  just  before  the 
birth  of  John  the  Baptist. 

§  4.  That  event  gave  rise  to  the  first  public  intimation  of 
the  wonders  that  were  about  to  dawn  on  Israel.  EUsabeth^s 
relations  and  friends  assembled  to  congratulate  her,  and  on 
the  eighth  day  from  its  birth,  the  child  was  brought  to  the 
priest  for  circumcision.*®  On  this  occasion  the  new-bom 
child  was  named,  as  if  to  connect  it  by  its  personal  identity 
with  the  privileges  and  obligations  of  Jehovah's  covenant.** 
The  near  relatives,  who  took  the  lead  as  Zacharias  was  still 
dumb,  were  giving  the  child  its  father's  name,  when  Elisa- 
betli  insisted  on  its  being  called  John,  a  name  sacred  by 
many  recollections,  especially  in  the  house  of  Levi,*'  and 
borne  by  the  Maccabaean  princes,  but  strange  to  the  house  of 
Zacharias.  The  father,  appealed  to  by  signs,  surprised  the 
company  by  writing  on  his  tablets,  ^^His  name  is  John." 
With  this  act  of  obedience  to  the  angelic  vision,  his  tongue 
was  loosed,  and  he  praised  God.  The  news  spread  through 
all  the  hills  of  Judah,  not  merely  exciting  wonder,  but  deep 
thought  and  expectation,  "  What  manner  of  child  shall  this 
be  ?"  Signs,  connected  probably  with  the  early  development 
of  the  power  and  temper  of  the  Nazarite,  showed  that  "  the 


^  Luke  i.  39  :  coinp.  Josh.  xxi. 
9-11.  On  Juttahf  see  Josh.  xv.  55, 
xxi.  16.  It  still  l)cars  the  name  of 
Yutta,  and  is  sonth  of  Hebron. 

"  Luke  i.  46-55.     "  Luke  1.  68-79. 

»  Lnke  li.  29-32.    "  1  Sam.  ii.  1  -9. 

"  Gen.  XXX.  1 3.  For  similar  uses  of 


fjuxKapi^Uj  see  ProY.  xxxi.  28,  Mai.  iil 
12,  James  v.  11.         "  Lev.  xii.  3. 

''  The  like  usage  in  the  Christian 
Church  makes  the  personal  name  the 
christening  and  Christian  name. 

^  Sec  JoHANAN  and  John  in  tho 
Diet,  of  the  BibU. 
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hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  him."  The  spirit  of  prophecy 
came  upon  Zacharias ;  and,  in  the  second  of  the  hymns  al- 
ready mentioned,  he  blessed  God  who  had  at  length  visited 
his  people  with  redemption,  and  raised  up  for  them  a  prince 
and  Saviour  of  the  house  of  David,  to  f  uliill  his  covenant  with 
Abraham ;  and  announced  that  John  was  the  prophet  of  God 
and  the  herald  of  this  Saviour. 

The  child^s  training  was  in  accordance  with  this  destiny. 
Not  only  bound  by  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite,  but  appointed  to 
proclaim  repentance  to  a  people  sunk  in  all  the  sins  that 
spring  from  self-indulgence,  he  had  to  practice  the  sternest 
self-denial,  but  for  which  perhaps  he  might  have  become  an- 
other Samson :  — "  The  child  grew  and  waxed  strong  in 
spirit,  and  was  in  the  deserts  till  the  day  of  his  showing  to 
Israel."  '^  This  text  compels  us  to  abandon  all  the  fancies  of 
the  great  painters,  whose  "Holy  Families"  exhibit  John  in 
familiar  intercourse  with  Jesus,  whom  he  did  not  know  when 
he  came  to  him  for  baptism.*^  While  Jesus  was  brought  up 
at  Xazareth,  Jolm  lived  in  the  wild  region  west  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  with  the  prophet's  garment  of  camePs  hair  girded  about 
him,**  feeding  on  locusts  and  wild  honey,**  and  prepared  for 
his  mission,  like  his  prototype  Elijah,  by  solitary  communion 
with  God. 

§  5.  Meanwhile  Mary,  on  her  return  to  Nazareth,  had  her 
joy  overcast  by  a  great  trial.  According  to  Jewish  law,  the 
tie  of  betrothal  was  as  sacred  as  the  marriage  vow  itself ;  and 
Mary's  apparent  violation  of  that  bond  exposed  her  to  the 
death  of  an  adulteress.  But  Joseph  was  no  hard  man,'*  and 
he  was  thinking  of  giving  her  a  bill  of  divorcement  privately, 
when  an  angel  revealed  to  him,  in  a  dream,  the  holy  mystery 
of  Mary's  conception,  and  repeated  the  injunction  already 
given  to  her  to  call  the  child  Jesus,  "  for  he  shall  save  his 
people  from  their  sins."  "    Thus  was  fulfilled  the  great  proph- 

est  justice,  which  is  snpcrior  to  Inw, 
and  80  coniiderale  for  others.  The 
source  of  the  error  is  moral ;  a  con- 
fcuion  between  true  justice  and  the 
selfish  assertion  of  one*s  own  right. 
Accordinj;  to  this  view,  Shylock  was 
the  m(^t  just  of  men,  till  he  was  out- 
witted by  one  still  jnster. 


"  Luke  i.  80.  "John  i.  01. 

"  Matt.  iii.  4  ;  Mark  i.  6  :  comp.  2 
E.  i.  8. 

**  Comp.  Lev.  xi.  22.  The  strict 
law  of  the  Nazarite  forbade  honey ; 
but  it  was  not  prohibited  to  John  by 
the  m\^  •],  Luke  i.  15.     See  p.  199. 

*  Tlio  English  render,  hexirating 
abonr  the  propriety  of  the  word  **j»tf<*' j  "  Matt.  i.  21.  Jesus  (^Iriaovo)  is 
in  this  c(inn(>crion  (Mutt.  i.  19),  is  i  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  Joshua  or 
hardly  hcifit'd  hy  the  information  that  |  Jcshua,  a  contraction  of  Jchoshna, 
the  word  trnnKlnted  *'just"  (oicmoc)  ;  that  is,  **  help  of  Jehovah  "  or  "  Sav- 
means  also  kitkd.  The  truth  is  that  |  iour  "  (Num.  xiii.  16).  Jesus  is  the 
it  meani/otr,  regardful  of  that  high-  '  proper  name  of  oar  Lord :  that  of 
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ecy  of  Isaiah,  concerning  the  birth  of  JSmm^snufl  (  God  toith 
us)  from  a  virgin  mother."  *•  Joseph  immediately  obeyed  the 
command  of  the  angel  to  complete  the  espousal  of  M«iry,  but 
he  abstained  from  consummating  tlie  marriage  till  after  the 
birth  of  Jesus.'^  The  subsequent  virginity  of  Mary  is  simply 
another  of  the  figments  which  really  add  nothing  to  her  digni- 
ty or  holiness. 

§  6.  Though  the  home  of  Joseph  and  Mary  was  at  Nazareth, 
the  sure  word  of  prophecy  had  declared  that  the  Christ  should 
be  born  at  Bethlehem,  the  native  place  of  his  royal  father 
David;''  and  this  was  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  the 
Roman  emperor.  A  decree  was  issued  by  Augustus  for  a 
census  of  "all  the  world"  over  which  his  power  extended, 
that  is,  the  Roman  Empire  and  its  subject  kingdoms.  The 
connection  of  Judaea  with  the  province  of  Syria,  first  estab- 
lished by  Pompey,  was  not  regarded  as  utterly  dissolved  by 
Herod's  elevation  to  the  throne ;  nor  was  the  dying  prince, 
for  such  was  Herod's  condition  at  this  time,  likely  to  contest 
the  authority  under  whose  shelter  his  reign  had  flourished, 
even  though  the  census  might  betray  the  intention  of  absorb- 
ing his  kingdom  into  the  empire."  The  sacred  pride  of  the 
Jews  in  their  genealogies  would  lead  them  to  hasten  to  the 
head  cities  of  their  tribes  and  families.  Thus  Mary,  though 
about  to  become  a  mother,  traversed  with  her  husband  the 
length  of  the  land,  fi'om  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem,'*  the  royal 
city  of  David,  to  whose  house  they  both  belonged.  The  car- 
avanserai was  crowded  with  wealthier  and  more  important 
travelers ;  so  they  sought  shelter  in  a  stable.  Here  Mary 
gave  birth  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  made  his  cradle 
in  the  manger  of  the  cattle.'* 

But  there  was  no  lack  of  heralds  and  attendants  to  wel- 
come Him  who  said,  "  Blessed  are  the  poor,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  No  sooner  was  Jesus  bom  than  his 
Gospel — "  good  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  the  people  " — was 
proclaimed  by  an  angel  of  Jehovah  to  certain  shepherds,  who 
were  kec]>ing  their  flocks  in  the  fields  by  night,  the  fit  image 
of  the  "great  shepherd  of  the  sheep."    While  he  directed 


Christ  identifies  him  with  the  prom- 
ised Afessiah  (John  i.  41),  the  name 
given  to  the  long  promised  Propliet 
and  King  whom  the  Jews  had  been    niiis  (Qnirinus)  was  governor  of  Syr^ 


"Matt.  i.  18-25.  *"  Mic.  v.  2. 

"Luke  ii.  1,  2.     "And  this  taxing 

(census)  was  first  made  when  Cyrc* 


taught   by  the   prophets   to   ex]>ect. 
Tlie  word  Cftrist  (Xjotaroc,  from  xp'«» 
**I  anoint'')  signifies,  like  Messiah, 
**Anointed." 
»*K  vii.  14 


ia."  Respecting  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  this  passage,  see  Notes  and 
li/ustrations  (C). 

*  On  Bfthiehem,  see  Notes  and  Ii' 
iuMtrations  CD).  "Lnkcii.  1-7' 
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them  to  Bethlehem,  the  glory  of  God  shone  round  them,  and 
a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  joined  in  the  chorus, — 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will 
toward  (or  among)  men."  Hastening  to  Bethlehem,  the  shep- 
herds found  the  new-bom  child  with  his  parents,  and  became 
the  first  witnesses  to  his  advent.  They  praised  God,  and 
spread  the  news  abroad,  and  Mary  pondered  in  her  heart  the 
welcome  which  her  babe  had  received  from  heaven." 

§  7.  Already  acting  on  the  principle  afterward  proclaimed 
by  Christ, — '*  it  becometh  us  to  fulfill  all  righteousness,"  *' — ' 
since  he  was  not  only  "  bom  of  a  woman,*'  but  also  "  bom 
under  the  law,"  "  his  parents  brought  him  to  the  priest  for 
circumcision  at  the  earliest  time  appointed  by  the  law,  the 
eighth  day  from  his  birth ;  and  he  was  called  Jesub,  as  the 
angel  had  commanded."  But  the  law  had  still  another  claim 
upon  him ;  and  the  only  begotten  son  of  God  was  presented 
to  him  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  first-born  sons  of 
Jewish  mothers."    As  soon  as  the  forty  days  allotted  for 

Surification  after  the  birth  of  a  son  had  expired,  Mary  and 
oseph  brought  Jesus  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  with  the 
sacrifice  appointed  for  the  poorer  sort  of  the  people, "  a  pair 
of  turtle-doves,  or  two  voung  pigeons,"  one  for  the  burnt- 
offering  and  the  other  for  the  sin-offering, — in  place  of  the 
full  sacrifice  of  a  lamb  for  the  burnt-offering,  and  a  pigeon  or 
turtle-dove  for  the  sin-offering.'^ 

This  first  appearance  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple  was  the  sig 
nal  for  his  reception  by  those  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
representatives  of  the  spiritual  remnant  of  Israel.  An  aged 
man  and  woman  had  long  watched,  with  prophetic  spirit,  for 
the  dawn  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Simeon,"  who  had 
been  forewarned  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  should  not  die 
till  he  had  seen  the  ''  Anointed  of  Jehovah,"  was  now  guided 
by  the  same  spirit  into  tlie  Temple ;  and,  taking  the  child  in 
his  arms,  he  proclaimed  him,  for  the  first  time,  as  the  Christ 
OF  God,  and  declared  that,  for  himself,  the  time  was  come 


"  Luke  ii.  8-20. 

"Matt.  i.  15.  ••Gal.  iv.  4. 

»  Luke  ii.  21 ;  Matt.  i.  25.  It 
Blionid  be  observed  that  Matthew  al- 
ready gires  Jesns  his  official  name 
of  Ohrist 

»  Ex.  xiii.  2  ;  Num.  viii.  16, 17. 

•^  Lnke  ii.  22-24 ;  Lev.  xii. 

"  This  Simeon  has  been  identified 
by  some  with  the  Simeon  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Hillel  as  president 


of  the  Sanhedrim  about  a.d.  13,  and 
whoso  son  Gamaliel  was  the  Pharisee 
at  whose  feet  St.  Paul  was  brought 
np.  But  this  is  improbable.  Sim- 
eon was  a  common  name  among 
the  Jews ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
St.  Luke  wonld  have  introduced  so 
celebrated  a  character  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Snnhedrim  merely  as  **  a 
man  in  Jerusalem.** 
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to  depart  in  peace,  since  his  eyes  had  seen  the  Salvation  of 
God,  the  Light  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  Glory  of  Israel  Thus 
does  his  sacred  song,  in  which  the  Church  has  ever  since 
anited,  embody  the  full  doctrine  of  the  personal  glory  of 
Christ,  the  spiritual  purpose  of  his  mission,  and  its  universal 
extent ;  truths  which,  when  fully  learned,  prepare  the  Chris- 
tian to  repeat  from  the  heart  his  '^  Ntinc  DimiUis.^'* "  But 
his  prophecy  was  not  ended ;  for,  as  Joseph  and  Mary  won« 
dered  at  his  words,  he  announced  the  varied  reception  which 
Christ  would  meet  from  his  own  people,  the  trial  of  the  in- 
most hearts  of  men  by  his  spirit,  and  the  sorrows  which,  in 
striking  at  him,  should  smite  through  his  mother's  heart, — 
the  primal  curse  and  blessing  on  the  woman«^* 

Simeon  had  scarcely  ceased,  when  Anna,  the  daughter  oi 
Phanuel,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  entered  the  sacred  court. 
This  devout  woman  had  employed  her  widowhood  of  84 
vears,  after  a  marriage  of  only  7,  in  constant  prayers  and  fast- 
ing within  the  precincts  of  tiie  Temple.  She  was  a  prophet- 
ess ;  and  in  that  character  she  now  gave  thanks  to  God  for 
the  advent  of  the  Chrbt,  and  repeated  her  testimony  to  all 
that  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem.  It  seems  to  be  im- 
plied that  these  "  true  Israel "  were  few,  and  known  to  one 
another,  a  small  church  among  the  nation;  nor  ought  we 
to  overlook  the  part  which  the  express  mention  of  Anna's 
tribe  gives  to  Israel,  as  well  as  Judah,  in  the  welcoming 
of  Christ." 

§  8.  Nor  was  he  without  a  welcome  from  the  heathen 
world.  '^  The  Gentiles  came  to  his  light,  and  kings  to  the 
brightness  of  his  rising."  "  Tradition  and  philosophy  have 
bad  much  to  say  of  the  "  wise  men  " — properly  Magians — 
who  were  guided  by  a  star  from  "  the  East "  to  Jerusalem, 
where  they  suddenly  appeared  in  the  days  of  Herod  the 
Great,  inquiring  for  the  new-bom  king  of  the  Jews,  whom 
they  had  come  to  worship."  That  they  were  three  in  num- 
ber, and  that  they  were  named  Mclchior,  Caspar,  and  Baltha-  ' 
zar,  are  statements  as  little  genuine  as  the  skulls  which  grin 
out  of  the  gems  that  deck  their  shrine  at  Cologne.**  If  not 
"  kings,"  they  are  proved  to  be  persons  of  the  greatest  wealth 
and  distinction  by  the  "treasures"  which  they  opened,  to 
present  their  gifts  to  Christ ;  and  the  nature  of  those  gifts, 


"  Liike  ii.  25-32. 

*"  Luke  ii.  33-35 :   comp.  1  Tim. 
11.  15. 
"  Luke  ii.  36-88. 
">  Isaiah  Iz.  8. 


"  Matt.  ii.  1,  2. 

^^  Their  number  and  names  were 
perhaps  fixed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  "Mystenr,"  or  "Miracle 
Play." 
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**  gold,  and  frankincense,  and  mjnh^'^^  implies  the  homage 
conunonly  paid  by  subject  nations  to  their  superior  kings  and 
conquerors.**  As  to  the  country  from  which  they  came,  opin- 
ions vary  greatly ;  but  their  following  the  guidance  of  a  star, 
and  their  name  of  Magians,  seem  to  point  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,^  where  astronomy  was  early  cultivated 
by  the  Chaldseans,  and  where  the  old  Zend  religion  of  Zoroas- 
ter had  been  established  by  the  Persians.  That  religion,  re- 
maining pure  from  the  grosser  forms  of  idolatry,  preserved 
the  hope  of  a  great  deliverer,  who  should  reform  the  world 
and  establish  a  reign  of  peace.  That  some  tradition,  influ- 
enced possibly  by  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  went  so  far  as 
to  make  this  deliverer  a  '^  King  of  the  Jews,''  seems  a  fair  in- 
ference from  the  direct  form  of  their  inquiry  for  him.  As 
to  the  sign  which  guided  them,  the  chief  difficulties  have 
arisen  from  the  attempt  to  find  a  natural  explanation ;  for  the 
plain  narrative  of  St.  Matthew  evidently  represents  it  as  a 
miracle  vouchsafed  for  the  occasion.  The  ingenious  conject- 
ure of  certain  astronomers,  that  the  appearance  of  the  star 
was  caused  by  a  remarkable  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Sat- 
urn, is  now  exploded.*'  The  approach  of  the  two  planets  was 
not  at  all  near  enough  for  them  to  be  mistaken  for  a  single 
star ;  nor  could  habitual  observers  of  the  heavens  fail  to  rec- 
ognize the  positions  of  such  well-known  bodies.  Besides, 
their  "  standing  over  the  place  where  the  young  child  was," 
so  as  to  define  the  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  utterly 
inconceivable.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  be  content  with  the 
obvious  explanation,  that  some  new  luminary,  whether  mete- 
oric or  celestial,  was  made  to  appear,  in  a  manner  distinct 
enough  to  the  eyes  of  practiced  astronomers,  expressly  to 
guide  the  sages  on  their  way.  Ages  before,  a  prophet  from 
the  same  regions  had  predicted  the  Messiah  by  the  sign  of 
**  the  star  that  should  arise  out  of  Jacob ;"  "  and,  while  these 
sages  watched  the  heavens  with  the  reverence  of  worshipers, 
it  pleased  God  to  use  their  own  ideas  as  the  source  of  new 
light,  just  as  Paul  declared  to  the  Athenians  the  "Unknown 
God,"  whom  they  ignorantly  worshiped. 

Their  arrival  and  inquiries  threw  Jerusalem  into'  commo- 
tion.   With  his  usual  craft,  Herod  summoned  the  Sanhedrim, 


«»  Matt.  ii.  11:  comp.  Gen,  xliii. 
11  ;  PkaIoi  Ixii.  15;  1  Rings  x.  2, 
10;  2Chr.  ix.  24. 

**  Their  character  as  reprcsentn- 
tivca  of  the  whole  heathen  world  is 
perhaps  the  more  decidedly  marked 


by  their  coming  from  a  country  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire. 

*^  See  Dirt,  of  the  Bible,  art.  Stab 
OP  THE  Wise  Men. 

^^  The  prophecy  of  Balaam,  in 
Numbers  xxiv.  17. 
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and  learned  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom  at  Bethlehem.^ 
Having  inquired  from  the  Marians  the  time  of  the  star's  ap- 
pearance, as  a  guide  to  that  of  the  child's  birth,  he  professed 
his  desire  to  worship  the  new-bom  king,  and  sent  them  on 
to  discover  his  abode.  The  star  again  guided  them  over 
the  five  miles  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem,  and  at  length 
stood  still  above  the  house  where  Jesus  was.  They  paid  fim 
their  willing  homage,  and  presented  their  costly  gifts,  the 
first  fruits  of  the  wealth  and  wisdom  of  the  Gkntile  world. 

The  ofEerings  which  they  brought  have  been  regarded  as 
symbolical :  the  gold  was  tribute  to  a  king,  the  frankincense 
was  for  the  use  of  a  priest,  and  the  myrrh  was  a  holy  prepar- 
ing for  the  tomb ;  but,  in  a  more  general  view,  these  were  at 
any  rate  the  offerings  made  by  worshipers,  and  in  that  light 
must  the  Magi  be  regarded.  By  means  of  a  dream,  a  form, 
of  divination  which  ^^^  were  wont  to  follow  with  implicit 
faith,  though  it  is  not  probable  that  the  reason  was  revealed 
to  them,  they  were  warned  by  God  not  to  return  to  Herod, 
and  they  departed  into  their  own  country  by  another  route, 
perhaps  by  Hebron  and  round  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea.*"  Their  evasion  increased  the  fears  and  rage  of  Herod, 
who  was  now  racked  by  the  tortures  of  his  last  illness.*'  He 
who  had  sacrificed  wife  and  sons  to  the  safety  of  his  crown, 
resolved  to  make  sure  of  the  destruction  of  the  unknown  in- 
fant by  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  male  children  in  Bethle- 
hem and  its  territory  under  two  years  old." 

The  angel  of  God  was  again  sent  to  Joseph,  to  dii*ect  him 
to  carry  Jesus  and  his  mother  into  Egypt,  where  they  remain- 
ed in  safety  while  the  mothers  of  Bethlehem  resJized  the 
mournful  picture  long  before  drawn  by  Jeremiah  under  the 
image  of  Rachel,  whose  sepulchre  was  at  their  gates,  weeping 
for  her  children,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted,  because  they 
were  not."  The  abode  of  Jesus  in  Egypt  formed  a  step  by 
which  the  course  of  his  life  was  assimilated  to  that  oi  his 
people's  history,  and  so  fulfilled,  in  its  highest  sense,  the  say- 
ing of  the  prophet  Hosea,  "  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my 
son."  ^  The  death  of  Herod,  shortly  beiore  the  Passover  of 
the  same  year,  was  the  signal  for  their  return  to  Palestine,  at 
the  command  of  the  angel  to  Joseph  in  a  dream.    But,  on  en* 

*•  Mfltt.  ii.  3-8:  comp.  Micah  v.  2. ;  Innocents"  among  its  ProtoinaTtvr& 

•*•  Matt.  ii.  9-12. 

^^  See  Chap.  IV.  p.  90. 

"  Tne  number  of  victims  is  com- 
monly misconceived,  see  Ch.  IV.' /.  c. 
The  Charch  has  placed  the  **Holy 


See  Wheatley  on  the  Common  Prayen, 
c.  V.  sec.  iv.  2. 

*'  Jer.  xxxi.  15 :  comp.  xl.  L 

^  Hosea  xi.  I. 
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tcring  Judsea,  they  learned  that  the  people  had  been  disap- 
pointed of  the  succession  of  Herod  Antipas,  and  that  the 
throne  was  occupied  by  Archelaus,  who  was  likely  to  tread  in 
his  father's  steps."  So  they  turned  aside  by  the  coast  road  to 
Galilee,  and  returned  to  their  own  city  of  Nazareth,  whose 
name,  odious  to  the  Jews  of  Judah,  gave  Jesus  and  his  disci- 
ples their  first  appellation  of  Nazabenes,  as  the  prophets  had 
foretold." 

Here,  in  the  retirement  of  his  father's  lowly  abode,  we  lose 
sight  of  Jesus  for  twelve  years.  We  are  only  told  that  "  the 
child  grew, and  waxed  strong  in  spirit, filled  with  wisdom: 
and  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  him."  "  It  is  clear  from  the 
next  event  recorded  in  his  history,  that  these  words  imply  not 
only  a  growth  in  moral  and  spiritual  excellence,  but  a  con- 
scious preparation  for  his  ministry  by  communion  with  his 
divine  Fatner  and  by  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures.  His 
public  ministry  did  not  begin  with  a  sudden  impulse,  but  was 
prepared  for  by  his  whole  life.  The  consciousness  of  his  di- 
vine nature  and  power  grew  and  ripened  and  strengthened 
until  the  time  of  his  showing  unto  Israel.  The  very  silence  of 
the  evangelists,  however,  leads  to  some  important  inferences  re- 
specting our  Saviour's  training  in  boyhood  and  in  youth.  As 
Neander  has  observed — ^'  His  education  for  a  teacher  was  not 
due  to  any  of  the  theological  schools  then  existing  in  Judada ;" 
and  thus  was  he  the  better  prepared  to  stand  forth,  in  perfect 
independence,  as  the  antagonist  and  rebuker  alike  of  the  dead 
ritualism  and  hypocritical  casiiistry  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Scribes,  and  the  negative  coldness  of  the  Sadducees.  And 
while  the  rigid  purity  which  he  taught  might  suggest  some- 
thing of  an  outward  resemblance  to  the  Essenes,  he  had  no 
real  connection  with  that  ascetic  body,  to  deaden  his  sympa- 
thies with  humanity  at  large.  Herein  was  the  contrast  with 
his  forerunner,  which  he  himself  traces — ^*'  John  came  neither 
eating  nor  drinking :  the  Son  of  Man  came  eating  and  drink- 
mg." 

§  9.  Ever  since  the  Captivity,  the  great  festivals,  like  the 
other  institutions  of  the  law,  had  been  observed  with  regular- 
ity,  and  even  the  women  went  up  to  Jerusalem  once  a  year  to 
keep  the  Passover.  Such  was  the  custom  of  our  Saviour's 
parents ;  and  when  he  reached  the  age  of  twelve,  he  accom- 
panied them  to  the  feast.    When  Joseph  and  Mary  left  Jeru 


"  See  Chap.  V.  §  1,  p.  99. 

**Matt.  ii.  13-23.  This  is  the 
name  still  given  to  Christinns  in  all 
Mahometan  countries.    On  the  posi-  ; 


tion  of  Nazareth,  see  Notes  and  lUu^ 
trations  (E). 
•*'  Lake  ii.  89,  40. 
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salem,  he  remained  behind^  his  absence  being  only  discover- 
ed after  the  caravan  had  gone  a  day's  jonmey.  His  sorrow- 
ing parents  found  him  in  the  Temple,  the  centre  of  a  circle  of 
the  professed  teachers  of  the  law,  astonishing  all  who  heard 
him,  both  by  his  replies  to  them  and  by  his  own  questions.^ 
There  is  nothing  here  to  imply  a  contentions  spirit ;  but,  in 
the  sincere  effort  to  obtain  instruction,  he  could  not  but  show 
the  fruits  of  his  profound  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  pow- 
er of  the  Spirit  that  had  "  filled  him  with  wisdom."  Thb 
"  spiritual  discernment,"  by  which  he  opened  the  true  mean- 
ing of  God's  Word,  was  the  "  understanding "  which  aston- 
ished the  ^'  natural  men,"  who  had  long  been  bound  down  to 
the  mere  letter. 

This  interview  with  the  Jewish  Rabbis  is  the  first  of  sev- 
eral discussions  in  which  we  may  trace  our  Lord's  independ- 
ence of  the  teaching  of  the  schools.  *^  Had  Jesus  been  train- 
ed in  the  Jewish  seminaries,  his  opponents  would  doubtless 
have  reproached  him  with  the  arrogance  of  setting  up  for 
master  where  he  himself  had  been  a  pupil.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  find  that  they  censured  him  for  attempting  to  ex- 
plain the  Scriptures  without  having  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  the  schools.^'  His  first  appearance  as  a  teacher  in  the  syn- 
agogue at  Nazareth  caused  even  greater  surprise,  as  he  was 
known  there,  not  as  one  learned  in  the  law,  but  raUier  as  a 
carpenter's  son,  who  had  perhaps  himself  worked  at  his  fa- 
ther's trade.  The  general  impression  of  his  discourses  every- 
where was,  that  they  contained  totally  difEerent  materiads 
from  those  furnished  by  the  theological  schools."  ®* 

His  celebiated  reply  to  his  mother — "Why  did  ye  seek 
me?  Knew  ye  not  tliat  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  busi- 
ness?" not  only  reveals  his  full  consciousness  of  his  divine 
mission,  and  his  zeal  to  enter  upon  it  at  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity ;  but  his  use  of  the  word  Father  derives  a  peculiar  sig- 
nificance from  the  remonstrance  of  Mary — ^^  Behold  thy  feu. 
ther  and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing."  "  And  yet,  though, 
thus  conscious  of  a  higher  source  of  his  being,  and  a  higher 
authoritv  for  his  actions,  he  again  "  fulfilled  all  the  righteous- 
ness" 01  filial  duty,  and  proved  that  he  had  learned  at  this 
early  age  the  hardest  of  all  lessons,  to  wait  Gk)d'8  time  when 
we  seem  to  be  not  only  wasting  our  own,  but  losing  oppor* 
tnnities  of  serving  him. 


"  Luke  11.  41-47. 

"•  John  vil .  1 6 :  *  *  How  knoweth  this 
man  letters,  haWng  never  Icaxtied  ?" 


••  Mntt.  Tii.  29 ;  Neander's  Life  of 
Christy  book  ii.  ch.  i. 
«'  Luke  ii.  484KX 
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§  10.  The  gospel  narrative  here  passes  over  another  inter- 
val of  eighteen  years,  from  Christ  s  12th  year  to  his  30th, 
with  the  brief  record — ^^*  He  went  down  with  his  parents,  and 
came  to  Nazareth,  and  was  subject  unto  them :  but  his  moth- 
er kept  all  these  sayings  in  her  heart.  And  Jesus  increased 
in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man."  " 
That  he  shared  all  the  outward  circumstances  of  Joseph's  low- 
ly lot,  is  clear  from  the  taunt  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  Naz- 
areth and  the  neighborhood — "Is  not  this  the  carpenter's 
son  ?" "'  That  he  worked  at  his  father's  bench,  may  be  in- 
ferred not  only  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  also 
from  the  laudable  custom  of  the  Jews,  to  bring  up  their  sons 
in  some  trade  and  handicraft.'^  Joseph  appears  to  have  died 
at  some  time  between  the  visit  of  Jesus  to  the  Temple  in  his 
twelfth  year  and  his  entrance  upon  his  ministry.  Mary  had 
a  sist«r  aL»o  called  Mary,  the  wife  of  Alphseus  or  Clopas. 
Her  husband  appears  likewise  to  have  died  before  the  minis- 
try of  our  Lord  commenced;  and  the  two  widowed  sisters, 
with  their  families,  apparently  lived  together  at  Nazareth.** 

That  the  "  Son  of  the  Highest "  was  bom  in  an  humble 
station,  and  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  labored  as  a  work- 
man, established  from  the  first  his  sympathy  with  all  condi- 
tions of  humanity  without  distinction  of  rank  and  occupation, 
and  marked  the  beginning  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  on 
the  civil  and  social  relations  of  mankind.  In  that  lowly  con- 
dition, too,  he  would  see  an  abundant  measure  of  l^e  suffer- 
ing which  he  came  to  relieve,  and  enough  of  the  sin  from 
which  all  suffering  springs,  to  supply  the  want  of  its  con- 
sciousness in  his  own  sinless  nature.  For  the  experience  of 
sin  in  the  world  into  which  he  had  come  was  needful  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  great  work  of  saving  his  people  from  their 
sins. 

The  later  incident  of  his  invitation,  with  his  mother,  to  the 
marriage  at  Cana,  as  well  as  the  social  character  of  his  public 
life,  imply  that  the  whole  family  lived  in  cheerful  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  the  people  of  their  own  and  the  surrounding 
villages,  and  that  Jesus  was  no  recluse.  So  much  we  may 
gather  respecting  his  Outer  life.  The  mysteries  of  his  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  spiritual  progress  during  that  critical  pe- 


"  Loke  ii.  51,  62. 

^  Matt.  xi.  55 ;  Mark  vi.  3 ;  Lnke 
iv.  22;  John  vi.  42. 

^  In  Mark  vi.  3,  he  is  himself 
called  "the  carpenter."  Mr.  Her- 
berf B  picttih)  convoys  a  vifid  impres- 


sion of  the  daily  life  of  the  Holy  Fam- 
ily,  and  the  forecast  of  the  Shadow 
of  the  Cross. 

"  See   Notes  and  lUustratioM  to 
Chap.  XX.  pp.  281»  282. 
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nod,  in  which  he  passed  from  boyhood  to  the  full  msCturitj 
of  man,  are  too  deep  for  human  imagination,  and  can  only  be 
seen  in  the  fruit  borne  in  his  ministry.  But  there  is  the  great 
fact,  of  the  deepest  significance  for  us,  that ''  Jesus  increased 
in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man.^* 
Here  is  one  of  those  traits  of  Christ's  perfect  humanity^ 
which  have  perhaps  been  too  little  regarded  by  those  who 
have  had  to  defend  the  great  doctrine  of  his  true  divinity, 
^*  It  behooved  him  in  all  things  to  be  made  like  to  his  breth- 
ren."  This  truth  is  obvious  in  regard  to  his  physical  growth ; 
but  it  is  no  less  true  of  his  mind  and  soul.  Neither  did  the 
mysterious  union  of  the  Godhead  with  his  human  nature  ex- 
empt him  from  learning  to  know  the  will  of  God  by  patient 
study,  and  to  do  it  by  discipline  and  self-denial ;  nor  did  that 
complacent  regard  of  the  etcraal  Father  for  the  co-eternal 
Son,  which  was  especially  exhibited  on  his  consent  to  save 
mankind — "Lo  !  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God"" — ^preclude 
that  growth  in  favor ^  with  God  as  well  as  man,  which  was 
the  natural  reward  of  his  true  growth  in  virtue  and  in  knowl- 
edge. The  many  proofs  that  this  progress  still  went  on  dur- 
ing all  his  life  are  crowned  by  the  last  scene  of  trial,  in  which 
he  recognized  the  possibiUty  of  a  conflict  between  the  wiU  of 
God  and  his  self-will  as  man,  and  agonized  in  prayer  to 
achieve  the  victory,  "  Father  !  not  My  will,  but  Think,  be 
done." 

Such  considerations  are  most  important,  not  only  as  giving 
us  a  truer  view  of  our  Saviour's  nature,  but  as  showing  that 
he  has  the  perfect  sympathy  of  experience  with  our  moral, 
ay,  and  intellectual  conflicts,  and  that  his  human  virtues,  how- 
ever transcendant  in  degree,  are  in  kind  real  examples,  which 
we  may  imitate  by  the  means  he  used,  because  ^'  as  he  is,  so 
are  we  in  this  world."  *' 

•*  Psalm  xl.  6  ;  Heb.  x.  7, 9.  ^  1  John  i?.  17- 
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(A.)    GENEALOGY  OF   JESUS 
CHRIST. 

The  f^enealof^ries  of  our  Lord,  as 


It  is  sufficient  to  state  here  that  the 
prophets  announced  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  seed  of  Abraham  and 
the  son  of  David,  and  the  angel  de- 


given  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  |  dared  that  to  him  should  be  given 
have  occssioned   much  discussion.  '•  the  throne  of  his  father  David,  UmI 
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ne  might  reign  orer  tho  house  of 
Jacob  fo never.  His  descent  from 
David  and  Abraham  being  therefore 
nn  essential  part' of  his  Mcsstahship, 
it  was  right  that  his  genealogy 
tfhould  bo  given  as  a  portion  of  Gos- 
pel troth.  Considering,  further, 
that  to  the  Jews  first  he  was  mani- 
fested and  preaclicd,  and  that  his 
descent  from  David  and  Abraham 
was  a  matter  of  special  interest  to 
them,  it  seems  likely  that  the  proof 
of  his  descent  would  be  one  espe- 
cially adapted  to  convince  them ;  in 
other  words,  that  it  would  be  drawn 
from  documents  which  they  deemed 
authentic.  Such  were  tho  genealog- 
ical  records  preserved  at  Jerusalem. 
And  when  to  the  above  considera- 
tions we  add  the  fact  that  the  line- 
age of  Joseph  was  actnally  made  dut 
from  authentic  records  for  tho  pur- 
pose  of  tho  civil  census  ordered  by 
Augustas,  it  becomes  morally  cer- 
tain that  the  genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  extracted  from  tho  pub- 
lic registers.  Another  consideration 
adds  yet  further  conviction.  It  has 
often  excited  surprise  that  tho  gene- 
alogies uf  Christ  should  both  give  the 
<lc8ccnt  of  Joseph,  and  not  Mary. 
But  if  these  genealogies  were  those 
contained  in  the  pnblic  registers,  it 
could  not  be  otherwise.  In  them 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  the  espoused 
wife  of  Joseph,  could  only  appear  as 
Joseph's  son  (comp.  John  i.  45).  In 
transferring  them  to  the  pages  of  the 
Gospels,  the  evangelists  only  add- 
ed the  qualifying  expression  "  as 
was  supposed  "  (Luke  iii.  23,  and  its 
equivnlenr.  Matt.  i.  16). 

But  now  to  approach  the  difBcnl- 
ties  with  which  the  genealogies  of 
Christ  arc  thought  to  be  beset.  These 
difficulties  have  seemed  so  considera- 
ble in  all  ages  as  to  drive  commenta- 
tors to  very  strange  shifts.  Some,  as 
early  as  the  second  century,  broached 
the  notion,  which  Julius  African  us 
rigorously  repudiates,  that  tho  gene- 

I 


alogies  are  imaginary  lists,  designed 
only  to  set  forth  the  union  of  royal 
and  priestly  descent  in  Christ.  Oth- 
ers on  the  contrary,  to  silence  this 
and  similar  solutions,  brought  in  a 
Deus  ex  machiud,  in  the  shape  of  a 
tradition  derived  from  the  Desposyni, 
in  which  by  an  ingenious  application 
of  the  law  of  Levirate  to  two  uterim* 
brothers,  whose  mother  had  married 
first  into  tho  house  of  Solomon,  and 
afterward  into  the  house  of  Nathan, 
some  of  the  discrepancies  were  rec- 
onciled, though  tho  meeting  of  the 
two  genealogies  in  Zorubbabel  and 
Salathiel  is  wholly  nnocconnted  for. 
Later,  and  chiefly  among  Protestant 
divines,  the  theory  was  invented  of 
one  genealogy  being  Joseph's  and 
the  other  Mary's,  a  theory  in  direct 
contradiction  to  tho  plain  letixir  of 
the  Scripture  narrative,  and  leaving 
untouched  as  many  difficulties  as  it 
solves.  The  fertile  invention  of  An- 
nius  of  Viterbo  forged  a  book  in 
Philo's  name,  which  accounted  for 
the  discrepancies  .by  asserting  that 
all  Christ's,  ancestors,  from  David 
downward,  had  two  names.  The 
circumstance,  however,  of  one  line 
running  up  to  Solomon,  and  tho 
other  to  Nathan,  was  overlooked. 
Other  fanciful  suggestions  have  been 
offered;  while  inftdels,  from  Por- 
phyry downward,  havo  seen  in  what 
they  call  the  contradiction  of  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  a  proof  of  the  spuri- 
onsness  of  the  Gospels ;  and  critics, 
like  Professor  Norton,  a  proof  of 
such  portions  of  Scripture  being  in- 
terpolated. Others,  like  Alford,  con- 
tent themselves  with  saying  that  so 
lution  is  impossible,  without  further 
knowledge  than  we  possess.  But  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  after  all, 
in  regard  to  the  main  points,  there  is 
no  difficulty  at  all,  if  only  the  doc- 
uments' in  question  are  dealt  with 
reasonably,  and  after  the  analogy  of 
similar  Jewish  doctmients  in  the 
O.  T. ;  and  that  the  elotis  to  a  righl 
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understanding  of  them  are  bo  patent, 
and  so  strongly  marked,  that  it  is 
surprising  that  so  mach  diversity  of 
opinion  should  have  existed.  The 
following  propositions  will  explain 
the  true  construction  of  these  geneal- 
ogies : 

1.  They  arc  both  the  genealogies 
uf  Joseph,  t.  e.,  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the 
reputed  and  legal  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary.  One  has  only  to  read  them 
to  be  satisfied  of  this.  The  notices 
of  Joseph  as  being  of  the  house  of 
David,  by  the  same  evangelists  who 
give  the  pedigree,  arc  an  additional 
confirmation  (Matt  i.  20;  Luke  i. 
27,  ii.  4,  etc.);  and  since  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  these  pedigrees 
were  extracted  from  the  public  ar- 
chives, tlicy  most  have  l)een  Joseph's. 

2.  The  genealogy  of  St.  Matthew 
is  Joseph's  genealogy  as  legal  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne  of  David,  i.  e.,  it 
exhibits  the  successive  heirs  of  the 
kingdom  ending  with  Christ,  as  Jo- 
seph's reputed  son.  St.  Luke's  is 
Joseph's  private  genealogy,  exhibit- 
in;'  his  real  birth,  ns  David's  son, 
and  thus  showing  why  he  was  heir 
to  Solomon's  crown.  The  simple 
principle  that  one  evangelist  exhibits 
that  genealogy  which  contained  the 
successive  heirs  to  David's  and  Sol- 
omon's throne,  while  the  other  ex- 
hibits the  paternal  stem  of  him  who 
was  the  heir,  explains  all  the  anom- 
alies of  the  two  pedigrees,  their  agree- 
ments as  well  as  their  discrepancies, 
and  the  circumstance  of  there  being 
two  at  all. 

3.  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  was 
in  all  probability  the  daughter  of  Ja- 
cob,  and  first  cousin  to  Joseph  her 
husband.  So  that  in  point  of  fact, 
though  not  oi/ornif  both  the  geneal- 
ogies are  as  much  hers  as  her  hus- 
band's. 

Respecting  the  minor  difficulties 
in  the  genealogies,  the  student  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  art. 
GiaxaALoaT  or  Jesus  Chhibt. 


(B.)    DATE  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF 
JESUS  CHRIST. 

AccoRDiKQ  to  the  received  chro- 
nology, which  is  in  fact  that  of  Dio- 
nysius  Exiguus  in  the  6th  century, 
our  Lord  was  born  in  the  year  of 
Rome  754,  which  is  therefore  called 
A.D.  1.  But  modem  writers,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  believe  that  this 
calculation  places  the  Nativity  some 
years  too  late ;  although  they  differ 
as  to  the  amount  of  eiTor.  Herod  the 
Great  died,  according  to  Josephus, 
in  the  thirty-seventh  year  after  he 
was  appointed  king  (>ln^  xvii.  8,  1 1, 
B.J.  i.  83,  §  8).  His  elevation  co- 
incides with  the  consulship  of  Cn. 
Domitins  Calvinns  and  C.  Asinius 
Pollio,  and  this  determines  the  date 
A.u.c.  714  =  B.C.  40  (Joseph.  Ant, 
xiv.  14,  §  5).  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  in  such  calculations  Jo- 
sephns  reckons  the  years  from  the 
month  Kisan  to  Nisan  ;  and  also  that 
the  death  of  Herod  took  place  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirty-seventh  year, 
or  just  before  the  Passover  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvii.  9,  §  8) ;  if  then  thirty-six 
complete  years  are  added,  they  give 
the  year  of  Herod's  death  a.u.c.  750 
=  B.C.  4.  As  Jesus  was  bom  dar- 
ing the  life  of  Herod,  it  follows  from 
these  data  that  the  Nativity  took 
place  some  time  before  themondi  of 
April,  750 ;  and  if  it  took  place  only 
a  few  months  before  Herod's  death, 
then  its  date  won  Id  be  foar  veara 
earlier  than  the  Dionysian  reckon- 
ing. Wo  have  no  precise  data  for 
determining  the  interval  between  the 
birth  of  Jesos  and  the  death  of  Her- 
od ;  but  there  are  some  reasons  for 
supposing  it  to  have  been  briefer  than 
the  space  between  ^*  Christmas  "  and 
''  Easter."  The  tpoch  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  however,  is  independent  of 
this  nice  calcnlation,  being  the  zero 
point-  between  Dec.  81  ctnd  Jan.  1 
newest' the  <ictual  event,  i.e.,  the  be« 
ginning  of  B.C.  4.«— Mr.  LewiOf  hovr« 
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ever,  places  the  birth  of  our  Lord  in 
B.C.  6,  about  August  1.  See  note 
on  p.  358. 

(C.)  CYRENIUS  AND  THE 

CENSUS. 

Cyrenius  (Kvpnviof)  is  a  Greek 
form  of  the  Roman  name  Quirinus, 
wliose  full  name  is  Publius  Sulpicius 
Quirinus.  He  was  consul  B.C.  12,  and 
made  governor  of  Syria  after  the 
banishment  of  Archelaus  in  a.d.  7 
(Joseph.  AnL  xvii.  13,  §  5).  He  was 
sent  to  make  an  enrolment  of  proper- 
ty in  Syria,  and  made  accordingly, 
both  there  and  in  Judiea,  a  census 
or  diroypaipri  (Joseph  /.  c,  and  xviii.  1, 
§  1).  But  this  census  seems  in  Luke 
(ii.  2)  to  be  identiHed  with  one  which 
took  place  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Christ,  when  Sentius  Satuminus  is 
said  to  have  been  governor  of  Syria. 
Hence  has  risen  a  considerable  dif- 
ficulty, which  has  been  variously 
solved^  either  by  supposing  some  cor- 
ruption in  the  text  of  St.  Luke  (a  sup- 
position which  is  not  countenanced 
by  any  external  critical  evidence),  or 
by  giving  some  unusual  sense  to  his 
words,  avrii  >)  diroypa^i^  trftwrt]  iyivtro 
ftytfiOVtvovToc  rr)c  ^vpiac  Kvpiyviot;. 
ButProf.A.W.  Zumpt,  of  Berlin,  has 
assigned  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  Quirinus  was  twice  governor  of 
Syria,  and  that  the  first  census  was 
made  in  his  first  governorship,  which 
dates  from  b.c.  4  to  b.c.  1,  when  he 
was  succeeded  bv  M.  I^Hius. 


(D.)    BETHLEHEM. 

B£TH*LEHEX  (t.  e.  houso  of  bread), 
is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Pales- 
tine. Its  earliest  name  was  Epii- 
BATH  or  Ephratah  (see  Gren.  xxxv. 
16,  xlviii.  7 ;  Josh.  xv.  59,  LXX.), 
and  it  is  not  till  long  after  the  oc- 
cnpation  of  the  country  by  the  Is- 
raelites that  we  meet  with  it  under 


its  new  name  of  Bethlehem.  The 
ancient  name  still  lingered  as  a  fa- 
miliar word  in  the  months  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  place  (Ruth  i.  2,  iv. 
11  ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  12),  and  in  the  po- 
etry of  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets 
(Ps.  cxxxii.  6 ;  Mic.  v.  2)  to  a  late  pe- 
riod. After  the  conquest,  Bethlehem 
appears  under  its  own  name  Beth- 
lehem-judah  (Jndg.  xvii.  7 ;  1  Sam. 
xvii.  12;  Ruth  i.  1,  2),  possibly  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  'the  small  and  re- 
mote place  of  the  same  name  in  Zcb- 
ulun.  Bethlehem,  although  the 
birthplace  of  David  and  our  Lord, 
remained  in  obscurity  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Sacred  histor\'.  Aft* 
or  its  mention  in  the  N.  T.  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  Bethlehem  till  near 
the  middle  of  the  2d  centurv,  when 
Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  our  Lord*s 
birth  us  having  taken  place  **in  a 
certain  cave  very  close  to  the  village," 
which  cavo  ho  goes  on  to  sny  had 
been  specially  pointed  out  by  Isaiah 
as  *'  a  sign.*'  The  passage  from 
Isaiah  to  which  he  refers  is  xxxiii 
13-19,  in  the  LXX.  rersion  of  which 
occurs  the  following — "  He  shall  dwell 
on  high :  His  place  of  defense  shall 
be  in  a  lofty  cave  of  the  strong  rock  ' 
(Justin,  I}iaL  c.  Ttyph.  §§  78,  70). 
While  it  is  not  possible  to  say  with 
certainty  that  the  tradition  is  true, 
there  is  no  reason  for  discrediting  it. 
There  is  nothing  in  itself  improlinhlo 
in  the  supposition  that  the  place  in 
which  Joseph  and  Mary  took  shelter, 
and  where  was  the  *•  manger"  or 
*  *  stall "  (whatever  the  0drvf}  may  have 
been),  was  a  cave  in  the  limestone 
rock  of  which  the  eminence  of  Beth- 
lehem is  composed.  But  the  step 
from  the  belief  that  the  nativity  may 
have  taken  place  in  a  cavern,  to  the 
belief  that  the  present  subterraneous 
vault  or  crypt  is  that  cavern,  is  a 
very  wide  one.  The  present  church 
was  built  by  Constantino  about  a.d. 
330. 

The  mud'jrn  town  of  Beit-iahm 
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ties  to  the  £.  of  the  main  i-oad  from 
Jeru8alem  to  Hebron,  6  miles  from 
the  former.  It  covers  the  E.  and 
N.E.  parts  of  the  ridge  of  a  'Mong 
gray  hill  *'  of  Jura  limestone,  which 
\B  aboQt  a  mile  in  length. 


(E.)    NAZARETH. 

Nazareth  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  or  in  Joseph  us,  but 
occurs  first  in  Matt.  ii.  23,  though  a 
town  could  hnrdly  fail  to  have  ex- 
isted on  so  eligible  a  spot  from  much 
earlier  times.  It  is  situated  among 
the  hills  which  constitute  the  south 
ridges  of  Lebanon,  just  before  they 
sink  down  into  the  Plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon.  Among  those  hills  is  a  valley 
which  runs  in  n  waving  line  nearly 
east  and  west,  about  n  mile  long  and, 
on  the  average,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad,  but  which  nt  a  certain  point 
enlarges  itself  considerably  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  basin.  In  this  basin 
or  enclosure,  along  tlie  lower  edge  of 
the  hill-side,  lies  the  quiet  secluded 
village  in  which  the  Saviour  of  men 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  earthly 
existence.  Being  so  sheltered  by 
hills,  Nazareth  enjoys  a  mild  atmos- 
phere and  climate.  Hence  all  the 
fruits  of  the  country — as  pomcgran- 
Rtes,  oranges,  figs,  olives — ripen  early 
and  attain  a  rare  perfection.  Of  the 
identification  of  the  ancient  site  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  name  of  the 
present  villajje  is  ai'-Ndzirah^  the 
en  me,  therefore,  as  of  old ;  it  is  form- 
ed on  a  hill  or  mountain  (Luke  iv. 
29) ;  it  is  within  the  limits  of  the 
province  of  Galilee  (Mark  i.  9)  ;  it  is 
near  Cana  (whether  we  assume  Knna 
on  the  cast  or  Kana  on  the  north-east 
as  the  scene  of  the  first  miracle),  ac- 
cording to  the  implication  in  John 
ii.  1,  2,  11  ;  a  precipice  exists  in  the 
neighborhood  (Luke  iv.  29);  and, 
finally,  a  scries  of  testimonies  reach 
4iiack   to   Eusebius,  the    father   of 


Church  history,  "n  hich  represent  the 
place  as  having  occupied  an  invaria- 
ble position. 

The  origin  of  the  disrepute  in 
which  Nazareth  stood  (John  i.  47)  is 
not  certainly  known.  All  the  in> 
habitants  of  Gralilec  were  looked  upon 
with  contempt  by  the  people  of  Jadaa 
because  they  spoke  a  ruder  dialect, 
were  less  cultivated,  and  were  more 
exposed  by  their  position  to  contact 
with  the  heathen.  But  Nazareth 
labored  nnder  a  special  opprobrium, 
for  it  was  a  Galilean  and  not  a  south- 
em  Jew  who  asked  the  reproachful 
question,  whether  '*  any  good  thing" 
could  come  from  that  souree.  The 
term  *  *  good  '*  (aya96v)y  having  more 
commonly  an  ethical  sense,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  inhabitant 
of  Nazareth  may  have  had  a  bad 
name  among  their  neighbors  for  irre- 
ligion  or  some  laxity  of  morals.  The 
supposition  receives  support  from  the 
disposition  which  they  manifested 
toward  the  person  and  ministry  of 
our  Lord.  They  attempted  to  kill 
him ;  they  expelled  him  twice  (if 
Luke  iv.  lG-29,  and  Matt.  xiii.  54-58, 
relate  probably  to  different  occur- 
rences) from  their  bordera;  they  were 
so  willful  and  unbelieving  that  ho 
performed  not  mony  miracles  among 
them  (Matt.  xiii.  58);  and,  finally, 
they  compelled  him  to  turn  his  back 
upon  them  and  reside  at  Capernaum 
(Matt.  iv.  13). 

Among  the  **koly  places"  which 
the  legends  have  sought  to  connect 
with  events  in  the  life  of  Christ,  two 
localities  are  of  special  interest. 
One  of  these  is  the  "  Fountain  of  tho 
Virgin,"  situated  at  the  north-east- 
ern extremity  of  the  town,  where, 
according  to  one  tradition,  the  moth- 
er of  Jesus  received  the  angel's  sal- 
utation (Luke  i.  28).  Though  wo 
may  attach  no  importance  to  this 
latter  belief,  we  must,  on  other  ac« 
counts,  regard  the  spring  with  a  feel* 
ing  akio  to  that  of  religions  venera- 
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tion.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
fiict  that  Mary,  during  her  life  at  | 
Nazareth,  no  doubt  accompanied  oft- 
en by  "  the  child  Jesus/'  must  have 
been  accustomed  to  repair  to  this 
fountain  for  water,  as  is  the  practice 
of  the  women  of  that  village  at  the 
present  dav.  It  presents  a  busy 
scene,  from  the  number  of  those, 
harrying  to  and  fro,  engaged  in  the 
labor  of  water-carrying. 

The  other  place  is  that  of  the  at- 
tempted  Precipitation.  We  are  di- 
rected to  the  true  scene  of  this  oc- 
currence, not  so  mach  by  any  tradi- 


tion OS  by  internal  indications  in  the 
Gospel  history  itself.  A  f  revalent 
opinion  of  the  country  has  transfer- 
red the  event  to  a  hill  about  two  miles 
south-east  of  the  town.  Above  the 
town  are  several  rocky  ledges  over 
which  a  person  could  not  be  throwfk 
without  almost  certain  destruction. 
But  there  is  one  very  remarkable  prec- 
ipice, almost  perpendicular  and  forty 
or  fifty  feet  high,  near  the  Maronito 
church,  which  may  well  be  supposed 
to  bo  the  identical  one  over  which  his 
infuriated  townsmen  attempted  to 
hurl  Jesus. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OUIt  saviour's  EABI.Y  SrISISTRY,  TROtl  THE  PREACHING  OF  JOHN 
THE  BAPTIST  TO  CHEIST's  FIRST  PASSOVER.      A.D.  26-27. 

§  I.  State  of  JniliEn  nt  the  sppciirnncG  at  John  the  BAptier.  §  2.  His 
preacliinc  "f  reiiciilnnoc,  niiJ  liis  Bnptism.  liiB  nJdrcsse*  to  different 
cIbssct.  TIio  Phnriseos  rcj-ft,  tlio  common  people  and  Publicans  be- 
lieve liini.  t!3.  TlieBnptismof  Jcsiis;  its  sitrnificnnco.  Tlie  descent 
of  the  Holy  GliuBt.  JcsLH  proclninicd  the  Son  of  God.  g  i.  Theatnipt- 
ntion  of  Jchur:  its  meiininE,  etcne,  and  inddenls:  pnrnllEl  to  Mo*es 
nnd  Elijnh  in  the  dcKrt.  TlicministrjofRnKelK.  §  fi.  John  disclaims 
the  McB&inliahip  for  himself,  nnil  proclnims  Jcsns  as  the  Lamb  of  God. 
g  G.  Tvo  of  John's  disciplei  follow  Chriat — Andrew,  nnd  probably  John. 
Andj^sw  brin(^  hii  brother  Simon.  Beginning  of  llie  Christian  Church. 
C>ill  of  riiiiip  nnd  Nnthnnnet,  or  Banholomcn'.  Their  anccessive  con- 
fessions of  the  ChriM.  %  7.  Goes  with  his  disciples  into  Galilee.  The 
MiirriafccFcHStntCnnn.  Jcius  and  Mary.  Our  Lord's  First  Miracle. 
Essentinl  vharnctor  of  mirncU'gi.  Already  fflmilinr  to  the  Jco-s.  Tests 
Inid  doM'n  hy  ihe  Rnbbis :  Kntiafiod  in  the  inirndc  nl  Cnnn.  lis  effect  on 
the  disciples.  Social  nspert  of  iho  mirnclc.  SnnPlion  of  the  ordinance 
of  mnrriapc,  ihonch  liimsctf  iinmnriied.  g  8.  Christ's  short  aliodo  at 
Capernaum.  ConohiBion  of  the  more  prirnto  opening  of  his  ministry. 
Appronch  of  the  Passover. 

§  1.  The  prccecIJnjr  naiTative  has  left  both  Jesus  and  his 
appointed  forerunner  aivaiting  "  the  time  of  their  showing  to 
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Israel,"  the  former  in  the  circle  of  his  family,  the  latter  lead- 
ing a  wild,  ascetic  life  in  the  wilderness  about  Engedi.  Mean- 
while, the  state  of  the  Holy  Land  was  enough  to  show  that 
^  the  fullness  of  time  was  come "  for  the  appearance  of  the 
preacher  of  repentance  as  the  herald  of  the  kingdom  of  heav 
en.  '^  The  sceptre  had  departed  from  Jndah  "  at  the  deposit 
tioQ  of  Archelaus,  the  son  of  Herod  (a.d.  V) ;  and  Jndsa 
was  governed  by  a  Roman  procurator  under  the  prefect  of 
Syria/  The  degradation  of  seeing  a  heathen  power  on  the 
ruins  of  the  throne  of  David  was  embittered  by  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  piMicatis  (portUores),  generally  Jews— collectors 
who  exacted  far  more  than  they  had  to  pay  over  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  revenue.'  The  people  were  ripe  for  rebellion ;  and 
a  sect  arose,  under  Judas,  the  Gaulonite,  denying  the  lawful- 
ness of  paying  tribute  to  Cscsar. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Judroa  when  John  the 
Baptist  appeared  in  public,  at  the  epoch  which  St.  Luke 
carefully  marks  by  a  concurrence  of  chronological  data.'  It 
was  in  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius,  a.d.  26  (reckoning  from  his 
association  with  Augustus  in  the  empire  in  a.d.  12),  when 
Pontius  Pilate  was  procurator  of  Judoea,  Herod  Antipas  te- 
trarch  of  Galilee,  Philip  tetrarch  of  Itui-aea  and  Trachonitis, 
and  Lysanias  tetrarch  of  Abilene.  Annas  and  Caiaphas  are 
both  named  as  high-priests ;  in  fact,  Annas  was  deposed  by 
Valerius  Gratus  in  a.d.  14,  and  was  succeeded  after  a  time  by 
his  son-in-law,  Caiaphas  or  Joseph.  In  the  subsequent  narra- 
tive we  find  both  acting  together,  with  a  sort  of  joint  authori- 
tVy  as  heads  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  frequent  changes  in 
the  high-priesthood  at  this  time  formed  an  irritating  feature 
of  the  Roman  policy. 

§  2.  At  this  time  of  general  commotion  and  expectation, 
the  prophetic  word  of  God  came  to  John  in  the  wilderness  of 
Judaea,  and  he  came  forward  as  a  preacher.  Though  he  laid 
no  claim  to  miraculous  powers,*  there  was  every  thing  about 
him  to  excite  attention.  A  rare,  and  probably  solitary  speci- 
men of  the  ancient  Nazarites,  like  Samson  and  Samuel,  com- 
manding admiration  by  his  life  of  ascetic  retirement,  he  had 
assumed  also  the  prophet's  mantle  of  camel's  hair,  fastened  to 
the  body  by  a  girdle,  a  dress  which  of  itself  recalled  the  per- 
son of  Elijah.*    Being,  in  fact,  the  greatest,  as  he  was  the  last 

'  See  p.  106.  i  His  food  woa  locnsts  ancl  wild  lione^. 

'  Luke  iii.  13.  .  See  Notes  and  li-  |  There  arc  people  at  this  day  who 

Ituimtions  (A),  The  Pcblicans.         }  gravely  assert  that  the  locusts  which 

*  Lnke  iii.  1,2.  *  John  x.  41.  j  formed  part  of  the  food  of  the  Bap- 

*  2  Kings  i.  8 :  comp.  Zech.  xiii.  4.  I  tist  were  not  the  insects  of  that  namei 
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prophet,  nay,  the  greatest  man  of  the  Old  Covenant,  he  merged 
all  claims  to  personal  dignity  in  his  one  office  as  the  fore* 
runner  of  Messiah,  foretold  by  the  prophet  Isaiah.  He  al- 
most  sinks  his  personality  in  his  character  of  a  herald : — ^'^  I 
am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness, '  Make  straight 
the  way  of  the  Lord,'  as  saith  the  prophet  Esaias."  So  inti- 
mate was  the  relation  of  John's  mission  to  the  advent  of  the 
Christ,  that  St.  Mark  pronoimces  John's  preaching  in  the 
wilderness  as  predicted  by  the  prophets,  "  the  beginning  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesns  Christ,  the  Son  of  Gk)d."  * 

To  this  character  all  his  preaching  was  jicrfectly  adapted. 
The  prophet  Malachi  had  long  since  described  the  work  that 
must  be  done  in  the  hearts  of  men  before  they  could  receive 
the  coming  Saviour ;  and  now  that  John  proclaimed  "  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  he  preached  "  repentance  for 
the  remission  of  sins,"  as  the  condition  not  only  of  entrance 
into  that  kingdom,  but  of  exemption  from  utter  destruction 
from  the  presence  of  tlie  great  One  who  was  coming.  He 
showed  that  aspect  of  the  Gospel,  on  which  Christ  also  insist- 
ed, that,  together  with  the  proffer  of  mercy,  it  involves  a 
final  decision,  according  as  that  mercy  is  accepted  or  re- 
fused.^ 

The  outward  sign  which  marked  those  who  became  his  dis« 
ciples,  the  rite  fi'om  which  he  obtained  his  characteristic 
name,  the  Baptisty  taught  most  impressively  the  putting  away 
the  evils  by  which  the  whole  life  of  the  people  was  corrupt- 
ed. It  is  an  old  controversy  whether  the  baptism  of  John 
was  a  new  institution,  or  an  imitation  of  the  baptism  of  pros- 
elytes as  practiced  by  the  Jews.*  But  at  all  events  there 
is  no  record  of  such  a  rite,  conducted  in  the  name  of,  and 

but  the  long  sweet  pods  of  tlie  locust- .  ter  Imlf  an  hour,  throwing  away  the 
tree,  *'8t.  John*s  bread/'  as  the  { bead^  wings,  and  legs,  and  then 
monks  of  Palestine  call  it.  But  Io>  |  sprinkling  them  with  pepper  and 
custs  lire  still  used  for  food  in  the  salt,  and  adding  butter;  he  found 
East.  There  are  different  ways  of  them  excellent.  How  strange  then, 
}>reparing  them  fur  food.  Sometimes  nay,  "  1k>w  idle,*'  to  quote  the  words 
they  are  {n'ound  and  pounded,  and  i  of  Kirby  and  Spence  (Entom.  i.  305), 
then  mixed  with  flour  and  water  and  "  was  the  controversy  concerning  tho 
made  into  cnkes,  or  they  are  salted  ;  locusts  which  formed  part  of  the  sua- 
and  then  eaten  ;  sometimes  smoked ;  tenance  of  John  the  Baptist, .  .  .  and 
boiled  or  roasted  ;  stewed,  or  fried  in  I  how  apt  even  learned  men  are  to  per- 
butter.  Dr.  Kitto,  who  tasted  lo-  plex  a  plain  question  from  ignorance 
custs,  snys  they  arc  more  like  shrimps  of  the  ctistoms  of  other  couDtrks*'' 
than  any  thing  else  ,*  and  an  English  '  Mark  i.  1-4. 
clergyman,  some  years  ago,  cooked  ^  Matt.  iii.  10;  Lakeiti.  9. 
some  of  the  green  grasshoppers,  Lo-  *  On  tlic  baptism  of  proseljrtCB| 
eusta  viridUsiwa^  boiling  them  in  wa-   p.  150. 
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with  reference  to  a  particular  person,  before  the  ministry  of 
John. 

Each  class  among  the  multitudes  who  flocked  fi'om  Jerusa- 
lem and  all  JudsBa  to  hear  him,  and  receive  his  baptism,  was 
taught  the  lesson  of  repentance  in  the  form  they  most  re- 
quired : — the  publicans  to  practice  honesty  and  moderation  ; 
the  soldiers  to  abstain  from  violence,  false  accusations,  and 
wrongful  exactions  from  a  subject  people ;  the  selfish  to  share 
their  abundance  with  the  poor ;  while  the  rival  sects  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees^  who  claimed  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  were  sternly  denounced 
as  a  "  generation  of  vipers,"  warned  that  God  could  raise  up 
true  children  to  Abraham  from  the  very  stones  of  the  desert, 
and  summoned  to  prove  their  repentance  by  some  good  fruits 
before  the  sentence  alreadv  uttered  was  executed,  to  cut 
them  down  as  barren  trees,  fit  only  to  be  cast  into  the  fire.' 
All  that  he  said  and  did  inflamed  the  expectation,  to  which 
his  only  answer  was  by  proclaiming  the  coming  of  his  far 
greater  successor. 

These  exhortations  produced  little  eflfect  on  the  two  lead- 
ing sects.  Of  the  Pharisees  and  teachers  of  the  law  we  are 
distinctly  told  that  "  they  frustrated  the  counsel  of,  God 
against  themselves,  being  not  baptized  of  him."  It  was  oth- 
erwise with  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  especially  with  the 
publicans."  By  accepting  the  baptism  of  John,  they  gave,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  an  illustration 
of  the  great  principle  so  often  taughi  by  Christ,  that  the  sin- 
ner, conscious  of  his  guilt,  is  better  prepared  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  by  repentance,  than  self-righteous  men 
who  think  they  need  no  repentance.  The  career  of  John 
seems  to  have  been  very  brief ;  and  it  has  been  asked  how 
such  great  influence  could  have  been  attained  in  a  short 
time.*'  But  his  was  a  powerful  nature,  which  soon  took 
possession  of  those  who  came  within  its  reach ;  and  his  suc- 
cess becomes  less  surprising  if  we  assume,  with  some  com- 
mentators, that  the  preaching  took  place  in  a  Sabbatical  year. 
Speaking  generally,  John  had  baptized  "  all  the  people,"  and 
so  had  "  made  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord,"  when 
the  time  came  for  him  to  crown  his  ministry  by  the  baptism 
of  Jesus  himself.  The  time  that  had  elapsed  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry  to  this  event  may  be  safely  reck- 


•  Matt.  iii.  7-10 ;  Luke  iii.  7-9.  Our 
▼ersion  Iinrdly  gives  the  fall  force  of 
the  present  imperfect  of  the  original, 
*'  is  on  the  point  nf  lieing  cut  down.**        *'  Mn'tt.  iii.  6 

I  2 


'°  Luke  rii.  29,  dO.  This  passafje 
explains  the  extent  of  the  phrase  **  &1I 
the  people,'*  in  Lnke  iii.  21 
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oned  at  six  months,  namely,  the  difference  between  the  agea 
of  John  and  Jesus,  assuming  that  the  former,  like  the  latter, 
began  his  ministry  at  the  regular  Levitical  age  of  thirty.^ 
During  this  period,  his  predictions  of  the  Messiah  grew  more 
and  more  frequent:  the  "  herald"  became  more  distinctly  the 
"  evangelist."  " 

§  3.  At  length  Jesus,  being  about  the  age  of  thirty,  came 
forth  from  his  retirement  at  Nazareth  and  traveled  to  the 
Jordan,  where  John  was  then  baptizing,  to  submit  himself  to 
the  initiatory  rite."  There  is  something,  at  first  sight,  al- 
most imaccountable  in  this  step.  That  he  who  "knew  no 
sin"  should  thus  seem  to  "arise  and  wash  away  his  sins;" 
that  he  who  truly  "  needed  no  repentance  "  and  was  himself 
the  spiritual  King,  should  accept  at  the  hands  of  the  preach- 
er of  repentance  the  rite  of  initiation  into  his  own  kingdom ! 
And  so  it  seemed  to  John,  who  at  first  opposed  his  wish,  ex- 
claiming, "  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest 
thou  to  me  ?"  The  answer  solves  the  mystery : — "  Suffer  it 
noWy"* — in  this  present  dispensation  of  my  humiliation — "jTor 
thus  it  hecometh  us  to  fulfill  all  righteousness.^'*  He  had  come 
in  the  "  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,"  though  it  was  a  likeness  only. 
"  He  was  made  sin  for  us,"  though  in  himself  he  "  knew  no 
sin."  And  he  felt  it  to  be  as  much  his  part  to  "  condemn  sin 
in  the  flesh,"  by  renouncing  it  through  the  water  of  baptism, 
as  by  expiating  it  by  his  blood  upon  the  cross  ;  and  so  he  set 
the  example  of  entrance  into  his  kingdom  by  the  path  of 
meek  repentance,  and  of  solemn  obligation  to  a  holy  life. 
His  conscience,  free  from  all  sense  of  guilt,  must  have  felt  it 

°  Lnko  iii.  23 :  comp.  Numb.  iv.  3,  be  about  thirty  ycnrs  of  nge"  (Luke 
85,  89,  43,  47.  Tho  Assumption  is  all  iii.  23).  As  the'temptation  occupied 
the  safer,  ns  John  was  of  the  tribe  of  forty  days  of  the  interval,  the  whole 
Levi  and  the  house  of  Aaron.  I  of  it  may  be  reckoned  at  abont  two 

Connectingthc  view,  that  our  Lord  'or  three  months,  which  would  placo 
was  born  very  shortly  before  Herod's  I  our  Lord's  baptism  about  the  begin- 
death,  thnt  is  before  the  Passover  of  ning  of  a.d.  27.  His  whole  public 
B.C.  4,  with  the  fact  that  his  public  ministry  extends  over  the  period  of 
ministry  commenced  at  a  Passover  three  full  years,  from  the  Jirst  Pass- 
(John  ii.  13),  it  seems  a  necessary  ot*er,  at  which  he  appeared  in  tho 
inference  that  the  baptism  and  temp-  Temple  (a.d.  27),  to  the^wr^A  PaaM- 
tation  of  Jesus,  with  the  call  of  his  over^  at  which  he  was  crucified  (a,d. 
first  disciples,  and  the  miracle  at  Cana  [  30). 

in  Galilee  (John  ii.  1),  took  place,  in  "Comp.  the  Ktipvtrabjv  of  Matt.  iii. 
part  at  least,  before  tho  completion  1,  with  the  voXXd  ivriyyeki^tT-}  of 
nf    his  thinicth  year,  in    a.d.  27.  I  Luke  iii.  18. 

With  this  agrees  St.  Luke's  notice,  '      '*  Matt  iii.  13;  Mark  i.  9;  IiQke^ 
inserted  after  the  account  of  his  bap-  j  iii   ^1. 
tiim.  that  '^  Jesus  himself  began  to  . 
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hard  to  descend  into  the  water ;  bat  this  first  suffering  had 
its  reward  in  the  glory  that  at  once  followed.  This  first  act 
of  submission  to  his  Father^s  will  called  forth  the  first  public 
tokens  of  his  Father's  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice,  and  approv* 
ing  love  toward  himself.  As  he  stepped  past  the  water's 
edge,  he  knelt  down  to  pray,  devoting  his  whole  being  to  the 
work  to  which  he  had  been  consecrated  by  his  baptism.  At 
that  moment  a  double  sign  was  vouchsafed  from  heaven  to 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  multitude,  among  whom  Jesus  had 
hitherto  appeared  as  one  of  themselves.  The  sky  was  seen 
to  open,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  descended  upon  him  in  a  bodily 
shape,  like  a  dove,  and  a  voice  was  heard  from  heaven,  saying, 
"  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 
The  former  act  was  another  baptism,  which  exceeded  the 
commission  of  John,  endowing  Jesus  with  the  power  of  God, 
and  given  to  him  to  be  conferred  in  turn  upon  his  disciples ; 
while  the  voice  was  that  direct  attestation  from  God  himself, 
which  the  Jewish  teachers  recognized  by  the  name  of  the 
JBath-Col  (daughter  of  the  voice),  and  which  was  twice  again 
repeated  in  the  course  of  his  ministry.*^'' 

§  4.  Though  he  had  thus  fulfilled  the  main  object  of  his 
ministry,  which  was  '^  that  Christ  should  be  made  manifest 
to  Israel,"  John  still  continued  the  work  of  preparing  the 
people  to  receive  him.  Meanwhile  Jesus  was  withdraw  again 
from  the  thousands  of  eyes  that  were  watching  what  would 
follow,  to  undergo  that  trial  which  was  to  fit  him  to  sym- 
pathize with  his  tempted  brethren.  "  Though  he  were  a  Son," 
as  he  had  just  been  proclaimed  from  heaven,  ^'  yet  learned  he 
obedience  by  the  things  that  he  suffered;  and  being  thus 
made  perfect,  he  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  unto 
all  them  that  obey  him."  **  It  was  immediately  after  his  bap- 
tism, by  the  very  first  impulse  of  the  Spirit  which  had  then 
descended  on  him,  that  Jesus  was  driven  into  the  wilderness, 
to  undergo  in  solitude  not  only  the  great  moral  trial  of  his 
humanity,  but  the  second  great  trial  of  human  nature  itself. 
The  forty  days  spent  by  our  Saviour  in  the  wilderness  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  forty  days'  retirement  of  Moses 
on  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  forty  days  spent  by  Elijah  at  Horeb ; 
and  this  likeness  between  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant 
and  the  Mediator  and  Reformer  of  the  Old  becomes  the  more 
significant  from  the  subsequent  appearance  of  Moses  and  Eli- 
jah with  Jesus  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration     The  paral 

'^  On  the  place  of  oar  Lord's  Baptism,  see  Notes  and  lUusti  tiions  (B^ 
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lei  must  not,  however,  be  pressed  to  the  inference  that  our 
Saviour  was  led  so  far  as  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  r  the  scene 
of  his  temptation  was  probably  in  the  wilderness  of  Judsea, 
the  w^ild  beasts  of  whicli  are  mentioned  by  St.  Mark.*"* 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  form  a  complete  conception  of 
our  Lord's  temptation,  since  temptation  with  us  is  always  as- 
sociated with  the  possibility  of  sin,  whereas  Christ's  trial  w:is 
that  of  one  who  could  not  possibly  have  fallen.  But  while 
we  must  be  content  with  an  incomi)lete  conception,  we  must 
avoid  the  wroncf  conceptions  that  are  often  substituted  for  it. 
Some  suppose  the  account  before  us  to  describe  what  takes 
place  in  a  vision  or  ecstasy  of  our  Lord ;  so  that  both  the 
temptation  and  its  answer  arise  from  within.  Othei-s  think 
that  the  temptation  was  suggested  from  ^vithin,  but  in  a  state, 
not  of  sleep  or  ecstasy,  but  of  complete  consciousness.  Others 
consider  this  narrative  to  have  been  a  parable  of  our  Lord, 
of  which  he  has  made  himself  the  subject.  All  these  suppo- 
sitions set  aside  the  historical  testimony  of  the  Gospels :  the 
temptation,  as  there  described,  arose  not  from  the  sinless 
mind  of  the  Son  of  God,  where,  indeed,  thoughts  of  evil  could 
not  have  harbored,  but  from  Satan,  the  enemy  of  the  human 
race.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  this  account  is  a  mere 
parable,  unless  we  assume  that  Matthew  and  Luke  have 
wholly  misunderstood  their  Master's  meaning.  Tlie  story  is 
that  of  a  fact,  hard  indeed  to  be  imderstood,  but  not  to  bo 
made  easier  by  explanations  snch  as  would  invalidate  the 
only  testimony  on  which  it  rests. 

Tl)e  tlireo  temptations  are  a(l(lres?«ed  to  the  three  forms  in 
which  the  disease  of  sin  makes  its  appearance  on  the  soul — 
to  the  solace  of  sense,  and  the  love  of  praise,  and  the  desire 
of  gain.'"  But  there  is  one  element  common  to  them  all — 
they  are  attempts  to  call  up  a  willful  and  Avayward  spirit  in 
contrast  to  a  patient  self-denying  one. 

In  the  first  temptation  the  Redeemer  is  an-hungered,  and 
when  the  devil  bids  him,  if  he  be  the  Son  of  God,  command 
that  the  stones  may  be  made  bread,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
great  sin  in  this  use  of  divine  power  to  overcome  the  press- 
ing human  want.  Our  Lord's  answer  is  required  to  show  us 
where  the  essence  of  the  temptation  lay.     He  takes  the  words 

**•»  Trndition   pinces  the  scene  of  [  dicular  wall  of  rock,  twelve  or  fifteen 
our  Lord's  temptation  on  one  of  the  '  hnndrcdfeetabore  the  plain,  crowned 


mountains  opposite  Jericho,  called 
Qfiaranta  or  Quarnntnnia,  from  the 
forty  daya*  fast.  "The  monntain 
rises  precipitously,  an  almost  per|>on- 
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of  Moses  to  the  children  of  Israel,"  which  mean,  not  that 
men  must  dispense  with  bread,  and  feed  only  on  the  study  of 
the  divine  word,  but  that  our  meat  and  drink,  our  footl  and 
raiment,  are  all  the  work  of  the  creating  hand  of  God  ;  and 
that  a  sense  of  dependence  on  God  is  the  duty  of  man.  He 
tells  the  tempter  that  as  the  sons  of  Israel,  standing  in  the 
wilderness,  were  forced  to  humble  themselves  and  to  wait 
upon  the  hand  of  God  for  the  bread  from  heaven  which  he 
srave  them,  so  the  Son  of  Man,  fainting  in  the  wilderness  from 
hunger,  will  be  humble,  and  will  wait  upon  his  Father  in 
heaven  for  the  word  that  shall  bring  him  food,  and  will  not 
be  hasty  to  deliver  himself  fi'om  that  dependent  state,  but 
will  wait  patiently  for  the  gifts  of  his  goodness. 

In  the  second  temptation,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  left 
the  wilderness,  but  that  Satan  was  allowed  to  suggest  to  our 
Lord's  mind  the  place  and  the  marvel  that  could  be  wrought 
there.  They  stood,  as  has  been  suggested,  on  the  lofty  porch 
that  overhung  the  valley  of  Kedron,  where  the  steep  side  of 
the  valley  was  added  to  the  height  of  the  Temple,**  and  made 
a  depth  that  the  eye  conld  scarcely  have  borne  to  look  down 
upon.  "  Cast  thyself  down" — perform  in  the  Holy  City,  in  a 
public  place,  a  wonder  that  will  at  once  make  all  men  confess 
that  none  but  the  Son  of  God  could  perform  it.  A  passage 
from  the  91st  Psalm  is  quoted  to  give  a  color  to  the  argu- 
ment. Our  Lord  replies  by  an  allusion  to  another  text,  that 
caiTies  us  back  again  to  the  Israelites  wandering  in  the  wil- 
derness :  "  Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your  God,  as  ye  tempt- 
ed him  in  Massah."  *•  Tlieir  conduct  is  more  fully  described 
by  the  Psalmist  as  a  tempting  of  God :  "  They  tempted  God 
in  their  heart  by  asking  meat  for  their  lust ;  yea,  they  spake 
against  God :  they  said.  Can  God  furnish  a  table  in  the  wil- 
derness ?  Behold  he  smote  the  rock  that  the  Avaters  gushed 
out,  and  the  streams  overflowed.  Can  he  give  bread  also  ? 
Can  he  provide  flesh  for  his  people  ?'"•  Just  parallel  was  the 
temptation  here.  God  has  protected  thee  so  far,  brought 
thee  up,  put  his  seal  upon  thee  by  manifest  proofs  of  his  fa- 
vor. Can  lie  <{o  this  also  ?  Can  lie  send  the  angels  to  buoy 
thee  up  in  thy  descent  ?  Can  he  make  the  air  thick  to  sus- 
tain, and  the  earth  soft  to  receive  thee  ?  The  appropriate  an- 
swer is,  "  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God." 

In  the  third  temptation  it  is  not  asserted  that  there  is  any 
mountain  from  Avhich  the  eyes  of  common  men  can  see  the 

■•'  Dcm.  viii.  3.  f  » Dcnf.  ri.  !C. 
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world  and  its  kingdoms  at  once  displayed ;  it  was  with  the  men* 
tal  vision  of  One  who  knew  all  things  that  these  kingdoms  and 
their  glory  were'  seen.  And  Satan  has  now  begun  to  discov- 
er, if  he  knew  not  from  the  beginning,  that  One  is  here  who 
can  become  the  King  over  them  all.  He  says,  "  All  these 
things  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  w^orship 
me."  In  St.  Luke  the  words  are  fuller :  "  All  this  power  will 
I  give  thee,  and  the  glory  of  them,  for  that  is  delivered  unto 
me,  and  to  whomsoever  I  will  I  give  it :"  but  these  words  are 
the  lie  of  the  tempter,  which  he  uses  to  mislead.  "  Thou  art 
come  to  be  great — to  be  a  king  on  the  earth  ;  but  I  am  stroncr, 
and  will  resist  thee.  Thy  followers  shall  be  imprisoned  and 
slain;  some  of  them  shall  fail  away  through  fear;  others 
shall  forsake  thy  cause,  loving  this  present  world.  Cast  in 
thy  lot  with  me ;  let  thy  kingdom  be  an  earthly  kingdom, 
only  the  greatest  of  all — a  kingdom  such  as  the  Jews  seek  to 
sec  established  on  the  throne  of  David.  Worship  me  by  liv- 
ing as  the  children  of  this  world  live,  and  so  honoring  me  in 
thy  life :  then  aU  shall  be  thine."  The  Lord  knows  that  the 
tempter  is  right  in  foretelling  such  trials  to  him ;  but,  though 
clouds  and  darkness  hang  over  the  path  of  his  ministry,  he 
must  work  the  work  of  Him  that  sent  him,  and  not  another 
work :  he  must  worship  God  and  none  other.  "  Get  tlieo 
hence,  Satan ;  for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship  the  I^ord 
thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve."  As  regards  the 
order  .of  the  temptations,  there  are  internal  marks  that  the 
account  of  St.  Matthew  assigns  them  their  historical  order : 
St.  Luke  transposes  the  two  last,  for  which  various  reasons 
are  suggested  by  commentators.** 

The  ministiy  of  angels  to  Jesus,  at  the  close  of  the  tempta- 
tion, is  the  first  example  (unless  we  include  the  cases  beiore 
his  birth)  of  a  feature  in  his  career  on  which  the  Apostle  Paul 
lays  stress,  and  in  which  we  see  his  command  of  the  world  of 
spirits — a  command  which  he  has  ever  used  on  behalf  of  his 
tempted  people,  sending  forth  his  "  spirit-servants  "  to  minis- 
ter to  the  heirs  of  salvation.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  notice 
that  Satan  departed  from  him  only  "  for  a  season."  The  great 
decisive  battle  of  obedience  to  God  and  resistance  to  sin  had 
been  gained  ;  but  the  enemy  would  not  confess  a  final  defeat. 
This  was  pre-eminently  the  temptation ;  but  our  Ijord  him- 
self described  his  course  as  a  scene  of  contmved  t^nnptation  /*' 


"  Mntt.  iv.  l-n  ;  Mark  i.  12,  13; 
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and  he  had  yet  to  secure  the  victory  by  that  last  agony  in 
which  '^  the  prince  of  the  world  came,  but  still  found  nothing 
in  hinu"  And  so  with  his  people,  "  they  that  endure  to  the 
end  shall  be  saved,^ 

§  5.  It  would  seem  that  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  and  his  mys- 
terious disappearance,  had  brought  the  alarm  of  the  rulers  at 
Jerusalem  to  a  climax ;  and  they  sent  priests  and  Levites  to 
require  John  to  tell  them  plainly  who  he  was.  They  appear 
to  have  been  perplexed  between  his  mission  and  that  of  the 
coming  "greater  one,"  who  had  been  just  shown  and  then 
withdrawn.  To  the  successive  inquiries — "Art  thou  the 
Christ?"  "Art  thou  Elias?"  "Art  thou  that  prophet?"— 
one  greater  even  than  Elias,  whom  the  Jews  expected  to  be 
raised  again  from  the  dead  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah 
— he  gave  a  direct  negative,  again  repeating  the  description 
of  his  work  in  the  words  of  Isaiah. 

At  length  there  came  a  day,  when  he  was  able  to  reply  to 
their  challenge  of  his  right  to  baptize  at  all,  if  he  bad  none  of 
these  claims,  by  telling  them  of  Onjb  then  standing  amonf/ 
them^  though  they  knew  him  not,  as  whose  forerunner  he  him- 
self baptized  with  water  unto  repentance.  For  Jesus  had 
now  returned  from  the  scene  of  his  temptation ;  and,  on  the 
following  day,  John  seized  an  opportunity  to  point  him  out 
in  those  memorable  words,  which  describe  him  as  tlie  sub- 
stance of  the  types  of  the  law,  and  the  one  true  sacrifice  for 
the  salvation  of  all  the  world — "Behold !  the  Lamb  op  Goi>,^ 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  P^  This,  he  added, 
was  the  Son  op  God,  who  had  been  marked  by  the  descent  of 
the  Spirit,  who  should  confer  on  them  the  higher  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  whose  revelation  to  Israel  was  the  one 
object  of  his  own  ministry."  This  open  proclamation  of  the 
Christ  had  no  immediate  an,d  visible  result.  The  astonished 
people  probably  went  away  to  meditate  on  all  these  wonders, 
while  the  process  of  conversion  to  Christ  began,  in  God's  own 
quiet  course,  with  a  few  individuals,  who  had  been  prepared 
to  come  to  him  by  John's  teaching. 

§  6.  It  was  on  the  following  day  that  John,  surprised  per- 
haps that  his  words  of  yesterday  had  led  to  no  greater  result, 
repeated  them  in  a  more  private  way  to  two  of  his  disciples, 
as  they  saw  Jesus  walking  by  them.  It  was  soon  after  the 
hour  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  that  they  heard  him  say,  for  the 
second  time,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God ;"  and  this  time  the 
words  came  to  them  with  the  power  of  the  Spirit.    They  fol- 
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lowed  Jesus,  and  became  the  two  firet  of  bis  disciples.  And 
here  we  have  the  record  of  the  very  first  of  "  those  gracious 
words  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth  "  in  the  character 
of  the  Teacher  and  Saviour  of  his  people.  Turning  round, 
and  seeing  them  following,  not  daring  to  overtake  and  address 
him,  he  said,  "  What  seek  ye  ?"  His  first  words  were  an  un- 
bounded encouragement  to  prayer.  Their  effect  shows  that 
they  were  uttered  with  that  mingled  kindness  and  authority 
which  could  proceed  from  no  other  lips ;  for,  at  once  address- 
ing him  by  the  title  of  a  Jewish  teacher,  they  asked  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  his  private  converse:  "Rabbi!  (Master)  where 
dwellest  thou  T  He  invited  them  to  his  abode,  aud  they 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  hearing  words  which  convinced 
them  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  and  which  led  one  of  them, 
Andrew,  to  seek  his  own  brother  Simon  that  same  evening, 
and  bring  him  to  Jesus.  Simon  was  received  with  a  saluta-* 
tion  which  proved  that  Jesus  already  knew  him,  and  with  a 
new  surname,  at  once  descriptive  of  his  character,  and  sym- 
bolical of  the  truth,  that  Christ  is  the  rock  on  which  his 
Church  is  founded.  This  name  was,  in  the  vernacular,  Ce- 
phas, answering  to  the  Greek  Peter,  and  signifying  a  stone" 
or  rock.  That  the  other  of  the  two  first  disciples  of  our  Lord 
was  John,  can  scarcely  admit  of  question.  The  modest  re- 
serve, which  keeps  back  his  own  name,  is  consistent  with  his 
usual  manner  of  naming  himself  as  "  that  other  disciple,"  "  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  The  naming  of  the  other  earli- 
est disciples,  but  not  of  John,  combined  with  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  his  presence  at  the  scenes  related  in  the  first  few 
chapters  of  his  Gospel,  puts  the  matter  beyohd  a  question. 
This  early  introduction  to  our  Saviour  places  him  at  once  in 
that  position  of  a  constant  and  close  companion,  which  gives 
so  remarkable  a  character  to  his  Gospel.  Nor  can  we  refrain 
from  imagining  how,  while  Andrew  had  no  sooner  heard 
enough  from  Jesus  to  work  conviction  in  his  mind,  he  hasten- 
ed to  seek  his  brother  with  the  news,  "  We  have  found  the 
Messiah  !" — John  remained  sitting  at  the  Saviour's  feet,  and 
drinking  in  the  first  mysteries  of  his  kingdom.  Thus  was 
that  kingdom  inaugurated  upon  earth,  by  the  secret  converse 
of  Jesus  with  three  fishermen,  who  had  come  to  be  baptized 
by  John,  in  some  rude  hut  reared  on  the  banks  of  Jordan; 
but  those  three  already  formed  the  Christian  Church.'* 

It  is  very  characteristic  of  the  gradual  course  of  Christ's 
revelation,  that  he  withdreAV  on  the  next  day,  from  the  crowds 

••  John  i.  35-42. 
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assembled  about  John,  to  Galilee.  But  first  he  called  another 
disciple,  Philip,  a  man  of  Bethsaida,  the  native  place  of  An- 
drew and  Peter.'*  Philip,  like  Andrew,  sought  to  share  the 
blessing  with  a  friend.  This  was  Nathanael,  of  Cana  in 
Galilee,  the  same  who  is  afterward  called  Bartholomew," 
whose  zeal  for  the  purity  of  Judaism,  unlike  that  of  the  mere 
formalists,  was  adorned  by  deep  and  sincere  devotion.  His 
celebrated  objection — "  Can  any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?" 
— ^betrayed  the  prejudice  even  of  a  Galilean  against  the  de- 
spised village  of  Christ ;  but  all  such  feelings  vanished  at 
once,  when  Jesus  not  only  accosted  him  as  "  an  Israelite  in- 
deed, in  whom  there  was  no  guile,"  but  assured  Nathanael  that 
he  had  seen  him  in  his  wonted  place  of  secret  prayer,  under 
the  shade  of  a  fig-tree,  where  no  human  eye  could  see  him. 
This  proof  of  Christ's  omniscience  called  forth  a  confession 
which  forms  a  climax  to  those  made  by  the  other  disciples. 
Andrew  and  his  companion  had  acknowledged  him  as  their 
Master,  and  the  former  had  told  Peter  that  they  had  found 
the  Christ  /  Philip  had  recognized  in  Jesus  of  Nazaretlx  the 
son  of  Joseph,  Vvaa  who  had  been  foretold  by  Moses  and  the 
prophets ;  and  now  Nathanael  gives  him  the  full  titles  of  the 
Messiah :  "  Rabbi !  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God!  Thou  art  the 
King  of  Israel  P'*  His  faith  was  rewarded  by  the  promise 
of  higher  exhibitions  of  Christ's  glory  in  the  ministry  of  the 
angels  from  heaven.'' 

§  7.  Tlie  next  day  but  one  aftur  the  calling  of  Nathanael,  a 
marriage-feast  was  held  at  Cana."*  There  appears  to  have 
been  a  twofold  reason  for  our  Saviour's  presence.  His  moth- 
er was  one  of  the  guests  ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  Mary 
had  gone  from  Nazareth,  while  Jesus  went  direct  to  Cana,  at 
the  invitation  of  Nathanael,  who  was  a  native  of  that  place, 

"  Tlie  exnct  f)ositiun  of  Beth-saida  ;  for  Cnna.  1.  Tlio  traditi'onnl  wte  i* 
(=="  house  of  fish  *')  is  uncertain.  It  at  Kefir  Kennoy  n  small  village  about 
was  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  in  \  4}  miles'N.W.  of  Naau^reth.  It  now 
the  near  neighborhood  of  Capernaum  i  contains  only  the  ruins  of  a  churcli 
and  Chorazin.   (Sec  p.  214,  note  83).  j  said  to  stand'  over  the  house  in  which 

the   miracle  was  performed,  and — 
doubtless  much  older — the  fountain 


It  must  be  distinguished  from  a  sec- 
ond Bethsaida  on  the  east  side  of  the 
lake,  where  the  5000  were  fed.      See  ;  from  which  tho  water  for  the  miruclo 
Diet,  of  BiOlcj  art.  Bkthraida.  |  was  brouf;ht.     2.  Dr.  Robinson,  how- 

"  Matt.  X.  18 ;  Mark  iii.  18  ;  Luke  '  ever,  places  Cana  at  a  village  siiiuitc<l 
Ti.  14 ;  Acts  i.  13.  BapOoiXofialoc  is  i  farther  north,  about  6  mites  north  of 
n  patronymic,  the  son  of  Talmai  (2  i  Seffurieh  (Scpphoris)  and  9  of  Naxa- 
K.  xiii.  37).  St.  John  alone  uses  '  reih,  near  the  present  Jefat,  the  Jo- 
in's proper  name  Nathanael.  !  tapata  of  the  Jewish   wars.     This 

"  John  i.  43-51.  '  village  still  bears  the  name  of  Komlq^ 

•'*»  Two  lites  have  been  assigned    el-ieiii. 
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and  who  wouM  naturally  invite  his  friend  Philip,  together 
with  his  fellow-townsmen  Peter  and  Andrew,  and  their  mend, 
the  remaining  and  unnamed  disciple.  That  all  were  present 
is  clearly  implied  in  the  statement,  ^^  Both  Jesus  was  called, 
and  his  disciples,  to  the  marriage  ;^'  and  this  is  most  impor- 
tant  as  establishing  the  fact,  that  our  Saviour^s  first  miracle 
was  wrought  in  the  presence  of  these  ^'  witnesses  chosen  be- 
fore," and  especially  of  John,  who  alone  of  the  four  evangelists 
records  the  incident. 

This  unexpected  influx  of  guests,  though  welcomed  with 
the  hospitality  of  the  East,  entailed  serious  inconvenience  on 
the  bridegroom's  limited  resources ;  for  the  family  seems  to 
have  been  of  the  same  lowlv  station  as  our  Lord's.  The  w^ine. 
which  it  had  doubtless  required  an  eflfort  to  provide,  ran  short. 
Mary,  who  now  appears  again,  for  the  first  time  since  those 
early  events,  all  or  which  she  had  "  kept  in  her  heart "  and 
"  pondered  in  her  mind,"  thought  she  saw  the  opportunity  to 
call  forth  the  divine  power  of  her  Son.  That  this  was  in- 
volved in  her  words, "  They  have  no  wine"  (and  not,  as  some 
say,  a  hint  of  the  propriety  of  his  withdrawing,  w^ith  his  dis- 
ciples, which,  by  the  bye,  would  have  been  an  insult  to  the 
host),  seems  clear  from  his  reply, "  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do 
with  thee  ?  Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come !"  The  original  con- 
veys nothing  of  bluntness  by  the  first  word,  the  same  by  which 
Jesus  addressed  his  mother  in  the  very  climax  of  his  tender- 
ness upon  the  cross;  but  yet  the  choice  of  it,  instead  of 
"  Mother,"  is  a  sign  of  that  new  relation  which  appears 
throughout  the  whole  scene.  It  is  hard  to  treat  the  subject 
with  plainness  and  yet  with  reverence ;  but  the  difliculty  is 
one  of  expression  rather  than  of  understanding.  The  man  Je- 
sus had,  in  childhood  and  youth,  been  subject  to  his  parents ; 
but  such  subjection  was  no  longer  becoming  to  Jesus  the 
Christ  of  God.  There  seems  to  have  been,  in  the  hint  of 
Mary,  something  of  that  error  which  is  carried  to  extremity 
by  the'  Mariolaters,  when  they  pray  the  Virgin  to  camtnand 
her  Son  to  give  them  their  wishes.  It  was  needful  that  our 
Saviour  should  correct  this  error,  which  affected  the  motive, 
the  object,  and  the  time  for  the  exercise  of  his  miraculous 
power.  "  What  is  it  to  me  and  thee  ?  "  Mine  hour  is  not 
et  come " — ^is,  in  effect,  a  declaration  that  he  must  not  nse 
is  divine  powers  at  the  promptings  even  of  a  parent,  nor  for 
any  private  object,  nor  till  the  fit  season,  of  which  the  Spirit 
within  him  was  sole  judge.    But  what  is  the  "  hour"  that  h« 

^  Ti  mot  Kai  vol  s 


I 
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Bpeaks  of  as  ^'  not  yet  come  V*  The  special  use  of  this  phrase 
elsewhere,  for  the  great  crisis  of  his  work,  is  apt  to  make  us 
forget  that  its  primary  sense  is  more  general,  ^^  My  season  or 
opportunity  is  not  yet  come."  But  that  interpretation  is  too 
naiTow,  which  makes  it  refer  to  the  wine  not  being  yet  ex- 
hausted. It  is  a  rebuke  of  the  impatience,  which  would  not 
wait  his  time,  though  followed  by  the  condescension  of  per- 
forming the  miracle  asked  for,  as  the  first  example  of  those 
which  shoidd  follow  in  due  season.  Mary  received  the  rebuke 
without  discouragement;  and,  as  the  friend  of  the  family,  she 
commands  the  servants  to  hold  themselves  at  his  disposal. 

The  details  of  the  miracle  are  too  familiar  to  need  relation; 
but  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  points  in  which  it  forms 
a  type  of  all  Christ's  miracles : — ^^  This  did  Jesus,  cm  the  be- 
ginning of  his  miracles  /'  not  only  the  first  in  time,  but  the 
inauguration  of  the  great  principle  of  all  his  miracles,  at 
once  to  "  make  manifest  his  glory  "  and  to  cause  "  his  disci- 
ples to  believe  on  him."  We  may  observe,  in  passing,  that 
these  words  dispose,  once  for  all,  of  the  many  childish  legends 
about  our  Lord  s  miracles  as  a  child. 

We  can  not  here  discuss  the  whole  doctiine  of  miracles. 
It  is  enough  to  observe  that  a  miracle  is  a  plain  and  manifest 
exercise  by  a  man,  or  by  God  at  the  call  of  a  man,  of  those 
powers  which  belong  only  to  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  nature ; 
and  this  for  the  declared  object  of  attesting  that  a  divine 
mission  is  given  to  tliat  man.  It  is  not  the  wonder,  the  ex- 
ception to  common  experience,  that  constitutes  the  miracle, 
as  is  assumed  both  in  the  popular  use  of  the  word,  and  by 
most  objectors  against  miracles.  No  phenomenon  in  nature, 
however  unusual,  no  event  in  the  course  of  God's  providence, 
however  unexpected,  is  a  miracle,  unless  it  can  be  traced  to 
the  agency  of  man  (including  prayer  under  the  term  agency), 
and  unless  it  be  put  forth  as  proo/  of  a  divine  mission.  Prod- 
igies and  special  providences  are  not  miracles.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  mere  petitio  principii  to  argue  against  all  mira- 
cles, on  the  ground  that  if  we  could  see  the  secret  manner  of 
God's  working,  we  might  find  them  to  be  consistent  with 
some  higher  law  unknown  to  our  experience.  For  it  is  not 
so  much  the  violation  of  law,  as  the  manifest  application  of  it 
to  a  special  occasion,  that  attests  the  immediate  power  of  Grod. 
As  has  been  beautifully  observed,  in  the  case  before  us,  there 
•  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  mere  fact  that  Christ  could  turn 
water  into  wine,  for  he  does  the  same  every  autumn  by  the 
vital  chemistry  of  nature.  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the 
means,  for  all  creation  was  effected  by  his  word :  "  He  spake, 
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and  it  was  done."  The  miracle  consists  in  the  circumstances 
which,  by  the  direct  utterance  of  that  word,  and  the  absence 
of  those  intermediate  agencies,  isolate  his  power  for  our  plain- 
er perception  and  conviction.  It  is  our  blindness  that  fails 
to  see  that  power  in  the  laws  of  nature :  it  is  his  mercy  that 
reveals  it  in  their  apparent  interruption. 

These  principles,  which  are  more  or  less  accepted  by  the 
common  sense  of  all  mankind,  as  we  see  in  the  alleged  heathen 
miracles,  and  the  pretensions  of  magic,  were  familiar  to  the 
Jews  through  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and  formed 
the  ground  of  their  faith  in  Moses,  and  therefore  the  basis  of 
their  religion.  Their  Rabbis  distinguished  true  miracles 
from  false  by  six  chief  tests : — (1)  The  oljject  must  be  worthy 
of  the  Divine  Author ;  (2)  The  performance  must  be  puhliCy 
and  (3)  submitted  to  the  senseSy  so  that  men  might  judge  of 
their  reality ;  (4)  The  mode  of  working  must  be  independent 
of  second  causes  ;  (5)  They  must  be  attested  by  contempora- 
neous evide7ice,  (6)  recorded  by  a  fnonvment,  or  in  some  form 
equally  permanent.  •  It  may  be  added,  as  a  condition  highly 
satisfactory,  though  not  perhaps  essential,  that  the  occasion 
should  be  natural,  unsought,  and  purely  incidental : — a  condi- 
tion strikingly  fulfilled  in  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  as  strik- 
ingly violated  by  the  elaborate  preparations  and  cunning  ex- 
cuses of  pretenders  to  miraculous  power.  These  tests,  laid 
down  by  the  Jews  themselves,  bound  them  to  believe  Christ 
if  he  fulfilled  them ;  and  their  manifest  fainiess  makes  them 
equally  binding  on  all  men.  How  perfectly  they  were  satis- 
fiied  in  the  miracle  before  us,  as  the  type  of  all  the  rest,  we  need 
only  indicate  very  briefly.  (1)  Besides  the  benevolent  pur- 
pose manifest,  with  scarcely  an  exception,*'  in  the  miracles  of 
Him  who  "  went  about  doing  good,"  we  can  trace  in  most 
cases  a  deeper  meaning,  often  symbolical  of  the  highest 
truths.  In  the  present  instance,  he  not  only  provided  a  quan- 
tity of  wine  much  beyond  the  present  necessity,  and  sanctified 
its  moderate  enjoyment,  but  he  gave  a  lesson  of  his  own  cre- 
ative power.  (2)  The  miracle  was  performed  with  exactly 
that  kind  and  degree  of  publicity  which  is  the  most  satisfao> 
tory ;  not  on  a  public  stage,  before  an  audience  excited  by 
vague  curiosity,  prepared  to  keep  each  other  and  the  perform- 
er in  countenance,  and  already  for  the  most  part  indicating 
their  sympathy  by  their  presence,  while  close  criticism  is  im- 

••The  one  exception,  that  of  the  lesson  to  the  by-stftnders  well  worthy 
barren  fig-tree,  where  judgment  seems  of  the  DiYine  Author  of  the  Mir%« 
tQ  take  the  place  of  mercvi  gare  a   cle. 
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possible ;  but  in  the  midst  of  a  moderate  number  of  persons, 
sitting  familiarly  together,  most  of  them  strangers,  but  a  few 
already  chosen  to  be  fit  witnesses  of  all  his  wojrks.  (3)  The 
subjection  of  the  result  of  the  miracle  to  the  senses  of  those 
present,  first  in  the  pouring  out  of  the  water,  and  then  in  the 
form  of  the  excellent  wine,  which  they  continued  to  enjoy 
during  the  seven  days  of  the  feast,  is  rendered  the  more  strik- 
ing by  what  science  has  taught  us  of  the  arts  of  conjurors  in 
like  cases."  Here  is  no  possible  room  for  the  chemistry  of 
colored  fluids  or  th'e  preparation  of  glasses  to  impose  upon 
the  taste.  The  truth  of  the  scene  is  the  more  vivid  from  the 
tinge  of  humor  with  which  the  friend  chosen  to  preside  over 
the  feast  (the  thaJiarchus)  rallies  the  unconscious  bridegroom. 
(4)  The  independence  of  all  second  causes  was  secured  by  the 
nature  of  the  vessels  used,  those  set  apart  for  purification,  and 
therefore  never  even  tinged  with  any  thing  but  the  purest 
water.  (5)  The  contemporary  evidence  was  abundantly  fur- 
nished by  the  guests,  and  especially  the  disciples ;  and  {Q)  its 
permanent  record  is  handed  down  to  us  in  the  Gospel  oi  St 
John. 

But  for  that  law  of  our  weak  nature,  which  makes  repeti- 
tion needful  for  permanent  impression,  this  miracle  alone 
would  have  been  enough  to  establish  our  Saviour's  claims.  It 
produced  that  effect  upon  his  disciples.  They  had  come  to 
him  before,  with  a  sort  of  general  trust  that  they  had  found 
the  Christ ;  but  that  feeling  was  now  formed  into  complete 
conviction.  It  had  still  to  be  ripened  into  a  living  principle, 
strong  enough  to  conquer  all  doubts,  for  this  is  not  the  last 
time  we  are  told  that  "  his  disciples  believed  in  him."  Thus 
does  their  experience  teach  the  progressive  character  of  true 
faith. 

Nor  must  we  fail  to  notice  that  our  Saviour  made  this  first 
public  "  manifestation  of  his  glory  "  while  he  was  satisfying 
the  claims  of  social  duty,  and  in  this  respect  also  ^'  made  like 
imto  his  brethren."  We  have  seen  him  in  the  bosom  of  the 
family,  now  we  behold  him  in  the  circle  of  society,  blessing 
both,  and  fulfilling  the  laws  of  both,  even  the  law  of  innocent 
pleasure ;  and  interposing,  by  his  divine  power  at  a  moment 
of  pressure,  to  supply  a  want  that  was  not  one  of  the  mere 


*  It  18  hardly  possible  to  o%'errate 
the  aenriees  to  the  cause  of  truth 
which   havo  been  rendered  in  this 


Brewster's  NcUural  Magic  and  Rob- 
ert Houdin's  3/c/wo»V."5. — On  the  »iea»- 
«re   employed,  see    the    Old    Testa- 


waj,  not  only  by  men  of  science,  bnt   ment  History^  Appendix  on  Weights 
by  professors  of  the  nrts  of  mock>  i  akd  Measures. 
tnogic;   for  example,  by  Sir  David! 
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necessaries  of  life.     '^  The  Son  of  Man  came  eating  and  drink* 

In  the  fact  that  his  first  feast  was  a  marriage  feast,  we  see 
him  sanctifying  the  divine  ordinance  of  marriage^nay,  even  the 
festivities  connected  with  it.  This  marked  sanction,  thus 
early  in  his  course,  may  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  his 
own  literal  conformity  to  his  brethren  in  the  marriage  state. 
It  exhibited  his  perfect  sympathy  with  a  condition  of  life 
which  his  peculiar  lot  forbade  his  accepting :  his  only  bride  is 
the  whole  Church,  which  shares  his  love  tod  life  in  giory ;  but 
no  mortal  bosom  might  divide  the  burden  of  his  humiliatioa 
upon  earth : 

** Living,  Iloown'd  no  nuptial  vow, 

No  bower  to  Fancy  dear : 
Love's  very  self— for  Hira  no  need 
To  nui'sc,  on  earth,  the  henven)y  seed : 
Yet  con>fort  in  His  eye  we  read 

For  bndal  joy  and  fear."  " 

Nor  ought  we  to  pass  unnoticed  the  views  which  some  ex- 
positors have  put  forth  concerning  the  mystic  meaning  of  the 
miracle.  The  first  miracle  of  Moses,  the  minister  of  condem- 
nation, was  to  turn  water — the  all-pervading  medium  of  the 
wants  of  life — into  blood;  but  Christ's  firet  miracle  was  to 
turn  the  same  medium  into  wine,  the  quickener  and  gladdener 
of  life. 

§  8.  The  marriage  at  Cana  concludes  what  may  be  called 
the  more  private  opening  of  our  Saviour's  ministiy.  "  He 
came  unto  his  own," — first  in  the  narrow  circle  of  the  few 
friends  connected  with  his  family;  and  all  that  follows  justi- 
fies our  applying  to  this  narrow  circle  the  statement,  that 
"  his  own  received  him  not ;"  and  St.  John  expressly  states 
that  "neither  did  his  brethren  believe  on  him,"  when  they 
taunted  him  with  the  comparative  privacy  of  his  mirades." 
Even  his  mother's  faith  seems  thus  far  to  have  had  in  it  more 
of  nature  than  of  grace ;  and,  for  the  rest,  his  five  disciples 
were  his  only  converts.  With  them,  and  his  mother,  and  his 
brethren,  he  retired  to  Capernaum,  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Gralilee,  a  city  which  he  more  than  once  selected  for 
his  residence  in  preference  to  Nazareth."  This  abode  of  the 
first  disciples  with  Jesus  at  Capernaum  marks  the  intimate 


"Keble:  Christian  Year:  Main- 
many,  "  John  vii.  8-5. 

**  The  site  of  Capernaum  is  uncer- 
tain ;  and  the  doom  which  oar  Lord 


nesareth  has  been  remariubly  fulfill- 
ed. The  spots  which  lay  claim  to  its 
site  are :  1 .  Khan  Minyeh,  a  mound  of 
ruins  which  takes  its  name  from  nn 


prononnced  against  it  and  the  other  old  khan  hard  by.     This  mound  is 
unbelieving  citicsoftlie  plain  of  Gen-;  situated  close  upon  the  8ea-«hore  at 
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personal  nature  of  their  connection  with  him,  and  implies  the 
incessant  opportunities  which  that  intercourse  afforded  for 
their  learning  of  him  the  truths  of  which  they  were  to  be  wit- 
nesses. It  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  first  public  ap- 
pearance at  Capernaum  which  succeeds  his  baptism  in  the  or- 
der of  the  first  three  Evangelists."  '*  They  continued  there 
not  many  days ;''  for  a  reason  which  presently  appears ;  ^'  the 
Jew*s^  passover  was  at  hand.^'**  This  notice  fixes  the  mar- 
riage at  Cana  to  a  time  not  long  before  the  Passover;  an 
epoch  from  which  we  can  reckon  back,  within  pretty  narrow 
limits  of  error,  to  our  Saviour's  temptation  and  his  baptism, 
making  in  all  about  three  months  from  the  time  when  "  he  be- 
gan to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age." 


the  north-western  extremity  of  the ' 
plain  (now  Kl  Ghmceir).  2.  Three 
miles  nortli  of  Khan  Mtnyeh  is  the ' 
other  claimant,  Tell  Hutfiy — ruins  of  | 
walls  and  foundations  corering  a,' 
space  of  half  a  mile  long  by  a  qnnrter  i 
wide,  on  a  point  of  the  shore  project-  ; 
ing  into  the  lake  and  backed  by  a , 


very  gently  rising  ground.  Khan- 
Alinyeh^  Et-Tabighah^  and  Te/l  Hum, 
are  all,  without  doubt,  ancient  sitCH, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  of 
them  represents  Capernaum,  which 
Chorazin,  or  which  Bothsaida. 

»*See  Chapter  VIII.,  §§  9,  11. 

•John  ii.  12,  13. 
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(A.)    THE  PUBLICANS. 

The  Greek  word  (TiXuh/cu)  trans- 
lated "  Publicans,'*  describes  the;>or- 
titoresj  or  inferior  officers  employed 
as  collectors  of  the  Roman  revenne. 
But  the  Latin  word  Pubiionm,  from 
which  the  English  of  the  A.V.  has 
been  taken,  was  applied  to  a  higher 
order  of  men.  The  Roman  senate 
farmed  the  vectu/alia  (direct  taxes) 
and  the  porioria  (customs,  including 
the  octroi  on  goods  carried  into  or 
out  of  cities)  to  capitalists  who  un- 
dertook to  pay  a  given  sum  into  the 
treasury  (jmhlicum)^  and  hence  re- 
ceived the  name  of  publicani.  Con- 
tracts of  this  kind  fell  naturally  into 
the  hands  of  the  equiteSf  as  the  richest 


class  of  Romans.  In  the  provinces 
were  managing  directors ;  and  under 
them  were  the  jtortitores,  the  actual 
custom-house  officers.  The  latter 
were  commonly  natives  of  the  prov- 
inco  in  which  they  were  stationed. 
The  word  riKSivat,  which  etymolog- 
ically  might  have  been  used  of  the 
jmblicani  properly  so  called,  was  use^' 
popularly,  and  in  the  N.  T.  exclu- 
sively, of  the  portitores. 

The  system  was  essentially  a  vi- 
cious one.  The  publicani  encouraged 
their  agents,  the  portitores,  in  the 
most  vexatious  or  fraudulent  exac- 
tions. They  overcharged  whenever 
they  had  an  opportunity  (Luke  iii. 
13).  They  brought  false  charges  of 
smuggling  in  the  hope  of  cxtcrting 
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ImslMiioncy  (Luke  xix.  8).  The 
employment  brought  out  all  the  be- 
setting vices  of  the  Jewish  character. 
The  strong  feeling  of  many  Jews 
OS  to  the  absolute  unlawfulness  of 
paying  tribute  at  all  made  matters 
worse.  The  Scribes  who  discussed 
the  question  (Matt.  xxii.  15)  for  the 
most  part  answered  it  in  the  negative. 
In  addition  to  their  other  faults, 
accordingly,  the  Publicans  of  the  N- 
T.  were  regarded  as  traitors  and 
apostates,  defiled  by  their  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  heathen,  willing 
tools  of  the  oppressor.  They  were 
classed  with  sinners  (Matt.  ix.  11,  xi. 
19),  with  harlots  (Matt.  xxi.  31,  32), 
with  t!ie  heathen  (Matt,  xviii.  17). 
To  eat  and  drink  **  with  Publicans," 
seems  to  the  Pharisaic  mind  incom- 
patible with  the  character  of  a  recog- 
nized lUbbi  (Matt.  ix.  11).  They 
spoke  in  thsir  scorn  of  our  Lord  as 
the  friend  of  Publicans  (Matt.  xi. 
19). 

(B.)— PLACE  OF  OUR  LORDS 
BAPTISM. 

The  place  of  our  Lord's  baptism 
is  not  stated  expressly.  What  is 
stated  is,  (1)  that  as  St.  John  was 
a  native  of  some  **  citv  in  the  hill- 
country  of  Jtuhca  "  (Luke  i.  39),  so 
his  preachinjj,  coaimencing  "in  the 
wilderness  of  Jndn;a"  (Matt.  iii.  1), 
embraced  **all  the  country  about 
Jordan  "  (Luke  iii.  3),  and  drew  per- 
sons from  Galilee,  as  far  off  as  Naz- 
areth (Mark  i.  9)  and  Bethsaida 
(John  i.  35,  40,  44),  as  well  as  from 
Jerusalem ;  (2)  that  the  baptism  of 
the  multitude  from  Jerusalem  and 
Judna  preceded  that  of  our  Lord 
(M.itt.  iii.  6,  13 ;  Mark  i.  5,  9);  (3) 
that  our  Lord's  baptism  w^as  also 
distinct  from  that  of  the  said  multi- 
tude (Luke  iii.  21);  and  (4)  that 
he  cam?  from  Nazareth  in  Galilee, 
and  not  from  Jerusalem  or  Judsa, 
to  be  b:i])tizcd.     The  inference  from 


all  which  would  seem  to  be,  (1)  that 
the  first  (to  TrpCtrov)  baptisms  of  St. 
John  took  place  at  the  lower  ford 
near  Jericho,  to  which  not  only  he 
himself,  a  native  of  Judffia,  but  all  Je- 
rusalem and  Judsea  likewise,  would 
naturally  resort  as  being  the  nearest. 
(2)  That  his  second  baptisms  were 
at  the  up})er  ford,  or  Bethabara  (John 
i.  28),  whither  he  had  arrived  in  the 
course  of  his  preachings,  and  were 
designed  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
more  northern  parts  of  the  Holy 
Land,  among  whom  was  Jesus,  f  Bom 
Galilee.  (3)  That  his  third  and 
last  baptisms  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  iBnon  and  Salim  (John  iii. 
23),  still  further  to  the  north.  Thas 
St.  John  would  seem  to  have  moved 
upward  gradually  toward  Galilee, 
tlic  seat  of  Herod's  jurisdiction,  by 
whom  he  was  destined  to  be  appre- 
hended and  executed;  while  our 
Lord,  coming  from  Galilee,  probably 
bv  wav  of  Samaria,  as  in  the  converse 
case,  would  seem  to  have  met  him 
half  way,  and  to  have  been  baptized 
at  Bethabara,  in  the  ford  nearest  to 
that  locality — a  ford  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  the  first  recorded  cross- 
ing. The  tradition  which  asserts 
Christ  to  have  been  baptized  in  the 
ford  near  Jericho,  has  been  obliged 
to  invent  a  Bethabara  near  that  spot, 
of  which  no  trace  exists  in  history, 
to  appear  consistent  with  Scripture. 

BicTiiAUARA,  that  is,  the  house  of 
ford  or  pasxat/p,  described  as  "be- 
yond," that  is,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Jordan  (John  i.  28),  was  prob- 
nbly  the  upper  fords,  higher  up  than 
Jericho,  where  the  little  river  Jabbok 
(Zerka)  enters  the  Jordan.  But  t  he 
name  of  Bethabara  in  John  i.  28,  is 
doubtful.  All  the  oldest  MSS.  have 
not  Bethabara,  but  Bethany,  a  read- 
ing which  Origen  states  to  have  ob- 
tained in  almost  all  the  copies  of  hit 
time,  tliough  altered  by  him  in  his 
edition  of  the  Gospel  on  topographic- 
al grounds.      In  iavor  of  Bethabara 
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are,  (a)  the  extreme  improbability  of 
tio  familiar  a  name  as  Bethany  being 
changed  by  copyists  into  one  so  an&- 
miliar  as  Bethabara,  while  the  reverse 
— the  change  from  an  unfamiliar  to 
a  familiar  name — is  of  frequent  oc- 
carrence.  (6)  The  fact  that  Origen, 
while  admitting  that  the  majority 
of  MSS.  were  in  favor  of  Bethany, 
decided  notwithstanding  for  Beth- 
fibara.  (c)  That  Bethabara  was  still 
known  in  the  days  of  Eusebius,  and 
greatly  resorted  to  by  persons  desir- 
ons  of  baptism.  It  must  not,  how> 
ever,  be  overlooked  that  if  Bethany 
Ve  accepted,  the  definition  "  beyond 
Jordan  "  still  remains,  and  therefore 
another  place  must  be  intended  than 
the  well-known  residence  of  Lazarus. 
^NON  is  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Chaldee  uEnavan,  *'  fountains  ;  ** 
hence  we  read  in  the  evangelist,  that 
''John  was  baptizing  in^non  near 
to  Salim,  because  there  was  much 
water  there. "     It  was  evidently  west 


of  the  Jordan  (cpmp.  John  iii.  22  with 
26,  and  with  i.  28) ;  but  beyond  this 
there  is  no  statement  in  the  nan*ative 
itself  fixing  the  situation.  The  only 
direct  testimony  we  possess  is  that  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  both  affirm 
unhesitatingly  (Onom,  ''^non*') 
that  it  existed  in  their  day  near  the 
Jordan,  eight  Koman  miles  south  of 
Scythopolis.  The  name  of  Salim 
has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Van  de 
Velde  (*Sjrr.  ^-  Pal,  ii.  345,  6)  in  a 
position  exactly  in  accordance  with 
the  notice  of  Eusebius,  viz.,  six  En- 
glish miles  south  ofBeisdn  (Scythopo- 
lis), and  two  miles  west  of  the  Jordan. 
It  fulfills  also  the  statement  of  the 
text,  that  the  place  contained  abun- 
dance of  water.  '*The  brook  of 
Waay  Chumeh  runs  close  to  it,  a 
splendid  fountain  gushes  out  beside 
the  Wely,  and  rivulets  wind  about  in 
all  directions.  ...  Of  few  places 
in  Palestine  could  it  so  truly  be  said, 
*  Here  is  much  water.'" 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


FiasT  YE4K  OP  CHRIaT's  MINISTRY. 
TO  HIS  SECOND  VISIT  TO  JERUSALE 
OVER.      A.D.  27-28. 

S  I.  Becinning  of  Chriat's  minisiiy  nt  JeniBn)em  at  the  PnssoTer.  §  2.  The 
Firtt  Patiover.  Christ  purifies  Ihe  Temple,  Comiasl  wilh  bis  last 
appeiirancc  tlicre.  TKe  jews  (lemond  n  sign.  Hii  prediction  concern- 
ing the  Temple  of  His  BimIv,  His  convcriB  at  tliis  Passover  ;  and  bil 
reserve  in  trusting  them.  §  3.  Christ  and  Nieodemus.  §  i.  Jesni 
lenvea  Jerusalem  for  ihc  coiiniiy  of  Judsa,  and  gains conTcrts,  nho  Br« 
bnpliied  b;  his  disciples.  John's  linal  testimony  to  ChrisL  §  5.  John 
rebakes  Herod  Amipas  for  Herodiss's  sake,  and  is  cast  into  prison,  g.  6. 
Christ  retires  to  Galilee.  The  Samaritan  noman  and  her  fellow- uxms- 
men  of  Sjchar.  §  7.  Jeans  in  Galilee.  The  prophet  witbont  honor  in 
his  own  country.  Hifficulty  as  to  the  Gospel  Harmony  at  Ibis  poini. 
S  B.  Second  visit  of  Jesus  lo  Cnna.  His  second  Galilean  miracle :  heal- 
Ing  of  the  courtier's  son.  §0,  Beginning  a/ the  Goipilfnm  Gali!et:\a 
significance.  TJarralive  of  the  first  three  Evangelists  derived  from  Gal- 
ilean snnrres.  Their  external  mcnn<  of  informnlion  and  their  inspira- 
lion.  §  ID.  Christ  began  hy  proclmming  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  al 
liand.  riisliiicrir:)!  Iriucrn  this  ami  John  the  Baptist's  prcBCbinp.  He 
tcacliL's  in   tlic  Syiuigciguca,      rroclaims  himself  at  Nainrelh  as   the 
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Messiah,  and  is  rejected  by  his  fellow-townsmen.  §11.  Jesus  at  Cn- 
pcrnnnm.'  His  ministry  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  Final  call  of  Peter 
and  Andrew,  James  and  John.  Its  relation  to  their  iirst  call.  §  12.  A 
Sabbath  in  the  synagOf:;ue  at  Capernaum.  The  demoniac  healed.  The 
question  of  demoniacal  possession.  The  devil  confesses  Christ.,  but  is 
silenced  by  him.  Fame  of  the  miracle.  Healing  of  Peter's  wife's 
mother.  Miracles  in  the  evening.  §  13.  Christ  leaves  Capernaum 
next  morning.  His  First  Galilean  Circuit.  Healing  of  the  leper.  §  14. 
Je3U8  returns  to  Capernaum.  Healing  of  the  paralytic  in  presence  of 
the  Pharisees  and  Doctors.  Christ  claims  the  divine  prerogative  of 
forgiving  sin.  §  15.  The  call  of  Matthew.  Various  examples  of  Christ's 
miracles.  §  16.  The  "Feast  of  the  Jews"  of  John  v.,  probably  the 
Second  Passover  of  Christ's  ministry.  He  goes  up  to  Jerusalem.  Heal- 
ing of  the  cripple  at  Bethesda.  The  Jews  charge  Christ  with  Sabbath- 
breiUiing.  His  first  groat  discourss  in  vindication  of  bis  divine  au- 
thority. 


§  1.  That  Christ  should  begin  his  public  ministry  at  Jeru- 
salem was  equally  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  the  case, 
and  with  the  expectations  raised  by  prophecy : — "  Jehovah, 
whom  ye  seek, shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple"  Nor  was 
there  any  reason  so  suitable  for  his  appearance  there,  as  the 
Feast  of  Passover,  which  presented  the  most  striking  type  of 
him,  and  at  which  the  Jews  were  gathered,  not  only  from  all 
the  land,  but  from  the  countries  of  the  Dispersion.  Hence  the 
Passovers  during  our  Saviour's  ministry  are  most  important 
epochs,  and,  indeed,  they  furnish  the  only  general  chronologic- 
al data  for  its  course.  But  we  are  met,  in  the  outset,  by  the 
strange  fact  that,  with  one  exception,  these  Passovers  are  men- 
tioned only  by  St  John.  All  the  Evangelists  relate  the  events 
of  that  last  great  Passover,  to  which  Jesus  went  up  to  suffer 
as  the  true  Paschal  Lamb.  But,  with  this  exception,  the  first 
three  Evangislists  confine  their  narrative  to  our  Lord's  minis- 
try in  Galilee,  though  not  without  incidental  allusions  to  his 
visits  to  Judcea.  Immediately  after  his  baptism,  they  record 
the  beginning  of  his  ministry  in  Galilee ;  and  the  word  "  re- 
turned," in  l^tthew  and  Luke,  might  be  taken  for  his  first  re- 
turn from  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  but  for  the  note  of  time, 
and  the  motive  of  the  journey,  supplied  by  Matthew  and  Mark, 
^  when  Jesus  had  heard  that  John  was  cast  into  prison."  This 
agrees  with  the  beginning  of  St.  John's  4th  chapter,  and  inter- 
poses all  the  events  recorded  in  his  first  three  chapters.  In 
the  same  way,  the  visits  to  Judsea  mentioned  in  John  v.  and 
vii.  are  passed  over  by  the  other  Evangelists,^  who  however 
imply^  on  various  occasions,  the  not  umrequent  exercise  of 

'  Unless  the  allosion  in  Luke  ?x.  61  refers  to  the  latter  journey. 
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Christ^s  ministiy  in  Jerusalem'  and  JndsBa.  And  this  is  ao 
counted  for  by  two  facts,  which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in 
studying  the  Grospels,  that  the  first  three  Evangelists  torote 
from  Galilean  sources  of  informaJbion^  and  that  the  Gospel 
of  St  John  was  supplemental  to  theirs. 

In  these  two  facts  we  have  the  key  to  the  diversities  be- 
tween the  first  three  Evangelists  and  the  fourth,  respecting 
both  the  scene  and  the  duration  of  the  public  ministry  (3 
Christ.' 

§  2.  Returning  to  this  first  Passover  of  A.n.  27,  tbe  firatty 
that  is,  in  our  Saviour's  ministry,  for  he  had  doubtless  gone 
up  regularly  to  Jerusalem  since  the  recorded  visit  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  we  see  him  at  once  exercising  the  highest  authority 
of  a  prophet  and  a  reformer,  by  cleansing  the  temple.  The 
selfish  spirit  which  had  prevailed  since  the  Captivity,  in  place 
of  the  open  idolatries  of  earlier  times,  had  made  the  very  serv- 
ices of  the  sanctuary  the  occasion  for  profaning  it.  Sheep 
and  oxen  and  doves  were  sold  within  the  sacred  precincts  for 
the  sacrifices,  and  money-changers  traded  there  upon  the  con- 
venience of  those  who  came  to  pay  the  half-shekel  tax  for  di- 
vine worship.  Jesus  drove  them  £rom  the  temple  with  an  au- 
thority of  which  his  "  scourge  of  small  cords "  was  but  the 
sign.  The  indignation  with  which  he  overthrew  the  tables  of 
the  money-changers  fonns  a  marked  contrast  to  his  gentler 
command  to  the  sellers  of  doves  to  "  take  these  things  hence." 
Still  more  striking  is  the  contrast  betiy^een  his  admonition, 
^^  Make  not  my  Father's  house  an  house  of  merchandise,"  and 
his  denunciation  of  the  same  conduct  on  his  last  visit  to  the 
temple : — ^^  It  is  written,  my  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of 
prayer  for  all  nations ;  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves.'** 
Those  critics,  who  suppose  the  two  narratives  to  be  a  con- 
fused account  of  one  event,  are  insensible  to  the  transition, 
which  the  renewed  and  confirmed  selfishness  of  the  offenders 
forced  upon  our  Saviour,  from  the  reformer  urging  amend- 
ment, to  the  judge  passing  a  final  condemnation.* 

His  proceedings  were  watched  by  his  disciples  and  the 
Jews  with  equal  astonishment.  The  former,  reminded  of  the 
words  of  one  of  those  Psalms  which  most  clearly  referred  to 
the  Messiah,  beheld  a  new  proof  of  his  divine  authority.*    The 


'  See  Matt.  iv.  26,  xv.  1,  xxiii.  37; 
Lake  x.  38. 

'  See  Notes  and  JUastrations  (A), 
The  Scene  of  our  Lord's  Minis- 
try ;  (B),  Duration  op  our  Lord's 
Ministry. 


*  John  ii.  13-17. 

*  Ps.  Ixix.  9.  Sec  the  whole  psalm, 
for  its  pre-eminently  Messianic  cbar« 
acter. 
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Jcwa  were  sensible  of  the  same  inference,  but  they  resisted  its 
admission.  Their  very  demand  for  a  si^n  of  his  authority- 
proved  that  they  understood  the  claim.  His  answer  looked 
forward,  at  this  very  commencement  of  his  course,  to  its  high- 
est consummation,  while  it  rebuked  them  more  keenly  than 
ever  by  predicting  their  share  in  the  end.* .  This  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  Jews  made  the  demand,  which  they  so 
often  repeated,  not  of  emdenee  to  justify  belief — ^this  was 
abundantly  supplied  by  the  very  spirit  of  his  proceedings,  as 
well  as  by  the  miracles  whidi  we  are  presently  told  that  ho 
performed — but  of  a  si/penuUural  sign  to  compel  belief ;  that 
foolish  demand  which  is  made  in  every  age  by  hearts  hardened 
against  moral  evidence,  and  which  equally  fails  to  convince 
them.  Jesus  replied,  as  on  other  occasions,  by  refusing  the 
demand  made  in  a  spirit  of  defiance,  but  at  the  same  time  in- 
timating that  the  sign  would  one  day  be  given,  and  that  to 
their  confusion.  For  this  end  their  evil  spirit  toward  him 
was  already  preparing. .  They  who  demanded  to  know  his  au- 
thority for  rebuking  their  profanation  of  God^s  house  would 
be  earned  on  by  that  evil  spiiit,  not  only  to  courses  involving 
the  destruction  of  that  house,  but  to  the  destruction  of  the 
ti*uc  temple  of  which  that  was  but  the  shrine,  the  ^  house  not 
made  with  hands,"  which  formed  in  his  person  the  dwelling- 
place  of  God.  And  when  their  rage  had  achieved  that  tri- 
umph, he  would  give  them  the  clearest  sign  of  his  authority, 
by  raising  up  again  in  three  days  that  edifice,  whose  glory  in- 
finitely surpassed  the  forty  years'  work  of  Herod  on  Mount 
Zion.  ^^  He  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body.'*  His  words  had 
an  apparetit  sense,  which  was  all  that  their  carnal  minds  could 
see  at  present ;  and  even  this  they  willfully  perverted  by  the 
alteration  of  one  word,  in  order  to  make  out  a  charge  of  blas- 
phemy against  him.  He  said,  *^  Destrof/  this  temple '' — in  the 
tone  of  indignant  remonstrance,  like,  *^  FiU  ye  up  the  measure 
of  your  fathers."  And  the  very  means  they  used  to  fulfill  his 
words  was  by  suborning  false  witnesses  to  make  him  say,  "/ 
wiU  destroy  it."  Hidden  beneath  this  apparent  sense,  was 
not  only  the  prediction  of  the  destruction  oi  the  temple  by  the 
Romans,  as  the  only  cure  for  the  pollutions  they  had  brought 
upon  it ;  but  the  deeper  spiritual  prophecy  of  his  own  death 
and  resurrection,  the  end  of  which  would  be  the  establishment 
of  the  true  temple  in  heaven ;  where  the  seer  of  Patmos  beheld 
no  visible  temple,  "  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb 
are  the  temple  of  it."'     Even  his  disciples  did  not  perceive 

•  Jobn  il  18-22.  '  Bcv.  xxL  23. 
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this  meaning  till  after  his  resurrection.  "  They  remembered," 
as  soon  as  they  saw  his  zeal  for  his  Father's  house,  the  Script- 
ure which  marked  this  as  a  character  of  the  Christ;  but  it 
needed  reflection  after  the  event,  to  call  to  their  remembrance 
the  true  import  of  his  life  and  sayings ;  and  it  is  tli^xt  remem- 
brance, recalled  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  St.  John  has  recorded 
for  our  learning.  It  is  another  indication  of  the  progressive 
character  of  their  faith,  that  only  then  "  did  they  believe  the 
Scripture,  and  the  word  which  Jesus  had  said." 

These  deeds  of  authority,  and  the  miracles  which  Jesus 
performed  at  the  Passover,  gained  him  for  the  first  time  many 
converts — converts  at  least  in  outward  profession.  But  here 
we  meet  with  one  of  the  most  striking  and  affecting  records 
in  his  whole  history.  "  Many  believed  (or  trusted)  in  his 
name ;  but  Jesus  did  not  trust  himself  to  them."  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  express  the  antithesis  involved  in  the  repetition  of  the 
word,  which  our  version  wholly  loses.  But  it  is  not  difficult 
to  read  tlie  lesson  of  the  reserve  with  which  Christ  treated 
these  first  converts  of  his  public  ministry.  A  reason  is  given, 
which  both  explains  his  conduct  and  testifies  to  his  omniscient 
power  of  discerning  the  hearts  of  men.  He  saw  the  elements 
of  instability  in  some,  and  of  hypocrisy  and  perhaps  even 
treachery  in  others,  which  would  surely  bring  disgrace  on  his 
cause ;  and  he  would  not  own  them,  or  attach  himself  to  them, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  imperil  that  cause  through  them. 
Probably  these  converts,  in  their  oamal  and  selfish  real,  be- 
gan with  the  mistake  which  was  afterward  repeated  by  so 
many  of  his  followers,  by  looking  for  an  independent  long- 
dom ;  and  he  would  not  commit  himself  to  them  as  king  of 
the  Jews." 

§  3.  But  there  were  a  few  in  whom  he  did  place  confidence. 
The  type  of  these  is  the  niler  Nicodemus,  a  man  by  no  means 
free  from  the  prejudices  of  his  nation  and  his  order,  but  show- 
ing the  first  elements  of  true  faith  in  his  hearty  recognition  of 
the  divine  authority  attested  by  the  miracles  of  Christ.*  This 
conviction,  which  many  of  his  fellow-rulers  shared,  he  had  the 
honesty  to  avow : — ^'  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher 
sent  from  Gk)d ;"  and,  though  there  was  something  of  proud 
reserve,  as  well  as  of  moral  cowardice,  in  the  manner  of  his 
•coming  to  Christ,  his  sincerity  contrasted  very  favorably  with 
the  hollow  demonstrations  which  Jesus  had  rejected.  To  him 
the  Lord  unfolded  for  the  first  time  the  deepest  mysteries  of 
his  kingdom :  the  need  of  regeneration  to  enter  it ;  the  death 

•  John  ii.  23,23.  •  J.;l.n  iii.  I,  2. 
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of  the  Son  of  Man  and  only-begotten  Son  of  Grod  for  the  sal- 
vation of  all  who  should  believe  in  him ;  and  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  world  for  its  willful  unbelief.  In  this  discourse  the 
Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  are  all  revealed  in  their  working 
for  man's  redemption :  the  Father  loving  the  world  so  as  even 
to  give  his  Son  to  die  for  man ;  the  Son  coming  down  from 
heaven  to  be  lifted  up  on  the  cross,  and  ascending  to  heaven 
again ;  and  the  Spirit  renewing  the  hearts  of  those  who  should 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  detailed  exposition  of  our 
iiord's  discourses,  however,  does  not  fall  within  the  plan  of 
this  work." 

§  4.  Our  Lord's  discernment  of  the  premature  and  unstable 
professions  of  the  many  who  believed  on  him  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  his  retirement  from  Jerusalem  to  the  coun- 
try districts  of  Judaea,  where  he  gradually,  but  surely,  gathered 
converts,  who  were  baptized,  not  by  himself,  but  by  his  disci- 
ples.*' His  converts  soon  exceeded  those  of  John,  who  still- 
continued  to  baptize,  and  who  was  now  at  ^non,  near  Salim, 
a  spot  which  numerous  streamlets  make  very  convenient  for 
an  encampment.'*  The  people  were  now  perplexed  by  some- 
thing like  an  appearance  of  rivalry  between  the  two  new 
teachers ;  and  one  of  the  Jews,"  who  had  engaged  in  a  con- 
troversy upon  purifying  with  John's  disciples,  came  to  him  to 
ask,  seemingly  in  a  somewhat  taunting  spirit,  how  it  was  that 
he,  to  whom  he  had  borne  witness  near  the  Jordan,  was  ap- 
parently superseding  him  in  his  ministry.  John  took  the  oc- 
casion to  bear  to  Christ  a  final  testimony,  no  less  remarkable 
for  its  explicit  statements  of  Grospel  truth  than  for  its  pro- 
found humility  and  self-renunciation.  Reminding  both  parties 
to  the  controversy  that  he  had  always  insisted  on  the  superior- 
ity of  Christ  to  himself,  as  being  the  very  purpose  of  his  mis- 
sion, he  marks  this  as  the  divinely  appointed  order: — "He 
miLst  increase,  I  must  decrease."  **  And  to  this  law  he  not 
merely  submits,  but  derives  from  it  unbounded  satisfaction. 
Likening  himself  to  the  bridegroom's  friend  (or  paranymph) 
at  a  wedding,  rejoicing  at  the  bridegroom's  voice,  while  Christ 
rejoiced  over  his  pure  spouse,  the  Church  about  to  be  re- 

"John  ill.  1-21.  Gospel;  n  mark  of  its  sujyplementcj 


"  John  iii.  22 :  comp.  John  iv.  2. 
The  word  **  tarried  "  seems  to  imply  a 
considerable  time. 

"  John  iii.  28,  24.  See  p.  216.  The 
words  "John  was  not  yet  cast  into 


chnnicter. 

*»  John  iii.  25.  The  best  MSS. 
have  the  singular,  hetvl  'lovSaiov  (not 
'lovSaiuv).  "  John  iii.  30.      Sn 

mvst  (^n)  is  nsed  in  Matt.  xxvi.  rA ; 
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deemed,  he  declares,  "This  my  joy  therefore  is  fulfilled." 
Though  himself  destined  to  remain  outside  of  the  Christian 
Church,  he  concludes  his  testimony  by  pointing  to  his  disci- 
ples and  all  his  hearers  the  way  within  it.  The  limits  of  his 
own  mission,  strictly  defined  from  the  first,  were  now  reached ; 
and  he  sends  them,  for  the  measureless  gifts  of  God's  Spirit, 
to  Him  who  had  come  from  heaven  and  was  above  all,  promis- 
ing everlasting  life  if  they  believed  on  the  Son,  and  denounc- 
ing the  abiding  wrath  of  God  on  unbelievers." 

§  5.  Having  thus  stood  faithful  against  the  greatest  temp- 
tation, probably,  that  ever  assailed  a  mere  man,  the  same 
temptation  to  which  an  angel  had  yielded,  of  rivalry  with  the 
Son  of  God,  John  could  carry  a  good  conscience  into  the 
pnson  to  which  he  was  soon  afterward  consigned.  Thus  far 
we  have  only  seen  John  preaching  and  baptizing  in  the  wil- 
derness and  near  the  Jordan ;  but  it  would  seem  that,  as  he 
'advanced  up  the  river  into  Galilee,  the  interest  which  Herod 
Antipas  always  retained  in  the  Jewish  religion  led  him  to 
wish  to  hear  the  prophet.  John  appeared  before  him  in  a 
guise  unlike  the  delicate  attire  of  the  courtier,  with  his  wild 
Nazarite  locks,  and  his  prophet's  mantle  of  camel's-hair,  such 
as  Elijah  had  when  he  showed  himself  to  Ahab.  In  the 
court,  as  in  the  wilderness,  he  went  straight  to  the  object  of 
his  mission,  repentance  and  reformation  from  positive  sin. 
Ilerod  had  married  Herodias,  the  self-divorced  wife  of  his 
half-brother  Philip ;  and,  regardless  alike  of  the  king's  favor 
and  the  woman's  vengeance,  he  said, "  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee 
to  have  her !"  For  this  offense,  Herod,  instigated  by  Herodi- 
as, and  casting  to  the  winds  all  the  better  feelings  that  had 
led  him  to  send  for  John,  added  to  all  the  crimes  which  he 
had  had  such  an  opportunity  to  renounce,  that  of  shutting  up 
John  in  prison.  How  reluctant  he  was  to  proceed  further, 
both  from  respect  for  John  and  fear  of  the  people,  who  held 
the  Baptist  for  a  prophet,  and  how  his  conscience  troubled 
him  for  this  step,  we  shall  soon  see.** 

§  6.  Meanwhile  the  Pharisees,  who  may  be  supposed  to 
have  aided  Herodias  in  exciting  her  husband  against  John, 
prepared  to  attack  Jesus  in  his  turn,  for  they  had  been  alarm- 
ed by  hearing  that  he  made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than 
John.  Jesus  heard  of  their  plots  and  of  John's  imprisonment 
about  the  same  time ;  and  he  resolved  to  remove  from  Judsea 

^  John  iii.  24-36.  |  Antipns  nnd  Herodias,  see  chap,  t  § 

"»  Mart.  xiv.  3-6  ;  Mark  vi.  17-20;    8,  p.  102. 
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into  Galilee."  This  may  seem  .*  strange  step,  considering 
that  it  was  Herod  who  had  imprisimed  John.  But  our  Lord's 
real  danger  was  from  the  Jews ;  and  in  the  retired  district 
round  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  he  would  be  safe  from  Herod  till 
He  gave  him  some  personal  offense. 

The  route  which  Christ  followed  is  particularly  marked  by 
John:  "He  must  needs  go  through  Samaria,""  that  is,  the 
district,  not  the  city.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  assumed  that 
this  was  just  the  natural  route.  £ven  from  Jerusalem,  travel- 
ers often  followed  the  route  up  the  Jordan,  to  avoid  contact 
with  the  hated  Samaritans ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  Jewish 
traveler  at  Jacob's  well  was  unusual  enough  to  cause  surprise. 
But  from  our  Lord's  starting-point,  on  the  Jordan  and  appar- 
ently rather  high  up  its  course,  the  valley  of  the  river  was 
much  the  nearest  road  to  the  Lake  of  Galilee;  and  he  went 
out  of  his  way  when  he  turned  to  the  left  through  a  pass 
leading  into  the  valley  of  Shechem.  Hence  St.  John's  use  of 
that  ^  tmiat^^  the  force  of  which  we  had  just  now  to  notice. 
It  marks  the  order  in  which  our  Saviour's  public  mission  was 
fulfilled.  Driven  from  Jerusalem  and  Judsea,  he  repaired  to 
the  more  ancient  sanctuary  of  Israel,  where  Abraham,  Jacob, 
and  Joshua  had  set  up  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Sitting  by 
the  well  which  tradition  cherished  as  the  gift  of  Jacob,*"**  in 
the  valley  between  mounts  Grerizim  and  Ebal,  he  expounded 
to  a  degraded  woman  of  the  half-heathen  people  of  Sychar," 
who  yet  boasted  to  be  the  true  children  of  the  patriarchs,  his 
own  great  gift  of  living  water  in  the  heart,  and  the  spiritual 
worship  which  should  supersede  that  both  of  Jerusalem  and 
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John  iv.  1-8 ;  Matt.  iv.  J  2.  up  the  mouth,  so  that  nothing  can  bo 

^  John  iv.  4.  seen  above  but  a  shallow  pit  half 

'^The  site  of  this  well  is  one  oft  filled  with  stones  and  rubbish.     The 

well  is  deep — 75  ft.  when  last  meas- 
ured— ^and  there  was  probably  a  con- 
siderable accumulation  of  rubbish  at 
the  bottom.  Sometimes  it  contains  a 
few  feet  of  water,  but  at  others  it  is 
quite  dry.  It  is  entirely  excavated 
in  the  solid  rock,  perfectly  round,  9 
ft.  in  diameter,  with  the  sides  hewn 
smooth  and  regular. 

^  A  contemptuous  Tariety  of  the 
name  of  Shechem.  The  phrase  **a 
woman  of  Samaria,"  which  our  trans- 
lators have  used  to  express  "  Samari- 
tan "  in  the  feminine,  is  apt  to  miV 
lead  the  English  reader. 


the  few  special  localities  of  our  Lord^s 
life  which  is  absolutely  undisputed. 
It  lies  about  \\  mile  E.  of  the  city, 
close  to  the  lower  road,  and  just  be- 
yond the  wretclied  hamlet  of  Baldta. 
Among  the  Mahometans  and  Samar- 
itans it  is  known  as  Bir  el-Yakuhy 
or  *Ain  Yakub ;  the  Christians  some- 
times call  it  Bir  tn-Samariyth — *'  the 
well  of  the  Samaritan  woman.*' 
Formerly  there  was  a  square  hole 
opening  into  a  carefully-built  vaulted 
chamber,  about  10  feet  square,  in  the 
floor  of  which  was  the  true  mouth  of 
the  well.  Now  n  portion  of  the  vault 
has  fallen  in  and  completely  covered 
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Gerizim ;  and  her  eagerness  to  impart  the  news  to  her  fellow- 
townsmen  brought  to  him  disciples,  who  at  once  received  him 
with  that  spiritual  faith  in  his  true  mission  which  the  Jews 
had  wanted :  "  We  have  heard  him  ourselves,  and  know  that 
this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world."  *• 

§  7.  Having  stayed  two  days  at  Sychar,  Jesus  proceeded 
into  Galilee.  "  For  Jesus  himself  testified,"  says  St.  John, 
"  that  a  prophet  hath  no  honor  in  his  own  country."  "  We 
can  not  stay  to  discuss  whether  this  is  an  explanation  of  our 
Lord's  reason  for  leaving  Judaea,  "  his  own  country "  by 
birth,'*  or  whether  it  is  not  rather  a  prophecy  of  the  reception 
he  was  about  to  meet  in  Galilee,  which  is  certainly  the  sense 
of  "  his  own  country  "  elsewhere,  as  it  was  the  country  of  his 
parents  and  of  his  own  early  life — whether  his  own  emphatic 
testimony,  that  a  prophet  hath  no  honor  in  his  own  country, 
was  a  reason  for  his  seeking  honor  where  he  might  have  it, 
or  rather  a  motive  for  going  forward  to  meet  the  shame 
which  he  came  to  bear.  Whichever  be  the  true  meaning,  the 
saying  must  at  least  be  rescued  from  that  degraded  sense  in 
wliich  it  is  so  often  quoted,  as  if  it  were  the  just  complaint  of 
disappointed  pride.  It  was  certainly  not  uttered  in  this  spirit 
by  Him  who  said,  "I  receive  not  honor  from  men."  We 
think  of  worldly  ho^xoTy  where  our  Saviour  spoke  of  that  ac- 
ceptance of  his  mission,  which  alone  is  true  honor  to  a  prophet 
of  God.  On  his  first  arrival  in  Galilee,  this  honor  seemed  to 
be  paid  to  him ;  for  the  report  of  his  miracles  at  Jerusalem, 
brought  by  the  Galileans  who  had  gone  up  to  the  Passover, 
secured  him  a  favorable  reception ;  but  it  was  only  in  appear- 
ance. His  marked  rejection  at  his  own  city  of  Nazareth  ** 
soon  proved  that,  whether  the  first  application  of  the  words 
just  quoted  be  to  Jerusalem  or  to  Galilee,  they  were  true 
alike  of  both.  They  were,  in  fact,  uttered  by  our  Saviour  as 
the  enunciation  of  a  great  general  principle,  and  one  much 
higher  than  the  worldly  maxim,  that  familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt. The  saying  was  a  sorrowful  statement  of  the  truth, 
that  they  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  brought  nearest  are  the  least 
ready  to  receive  it;  that  the  prophet  is  rejected, even  where 

*  John  iv.  1-42.  Bishop  TIoi-sIcv'h  Juhn'8  only  notice  of  ChrisrH  birth- 
Sermons  on  this  text  nro  full  of  in-  place,  furnishes  another  instance  of 
strnction :  though  perhaps  he  presses  the  supplemental  character  of  his 
too  far  liis   argument,  that  the   Sa-   Gosf)cl. 

maritnns  had  learned  from  the  Pen- j      "Luke  iv.  10-31.     The  question, 

tatench  alone  to  expect  a  spiritual  |  whether  the  rejection  of  Christ  at 

and  universal  Saviour.  Nazareth  belongs  to  this  or  a  later 

'*  .Ftilm  i\*.  43-45.  time,  is  one  of  the  chief  difflcuhies  <rf 

"Th:ii  this  doubtful  allusion  U  St.    the  Gospol  linrmony. 
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he  ought  to  be  first  accepted,  "  in  his  own  country  "  where  he 
is  best  known,  as  Jesus  was  already  known  in  Galilee  by  his 
miracle  in  Cana,  nay,  as  he  elsewhere  adds,  ''in  his  otrn 

This  question  of  interpretation  is  closely  connected  with 
another,  which  involves  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the 
Gospel  Harmony : — Did  our  Saviour,  upon  this  return  from 
his  first  Passover,  at  once  commence  his  public  ministry  in 
Galilee,  or  did  he  spend  another  period  in  comparative  pri- 
vacy ?  The  former  seems  the  natural  inference  from  the  first 
three  Gospels;  though  it  is  equally  true  that,  taken  alone, 
they  would  suggest  the  still  earlier  date,  immediately  upon 
Christ's  baptism.  On  the  other  hand,  St.  John  seems  to  im- 
ply that  the  healing  of  the  nobleman's  son  was  the  only  great 
incident  of  this  second  visit  of  Jesus  to  Galilee;'*  but  the 
supplemental  character  of  his  Gospel  makes  it  unsafe  to  ar» 
gue  from  his  silence,  nor  are  the  words  "  after  this,"  at  the 
beginning  of  Chap.  V.,  a  mark  of  immediate  sequence.  If 
the  feast  of  John  v.  1  be  a  Passover,  it  is  almost  necessary 
to  place  our  Lord's  first  circuit  before  it;  because  we  can 
hardly  suppose  a  whole  year  to  have  been  occupied  by  the 
events  of  tfohn  iii.  and  iv.,  nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  admit 
the  necessary  inference,  that  two  full  years  of  our  Lord's 
ministry  passed  before  he  chose  his  Apostles.  If  the  feast  of 
John  V.  1  be  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  we  have  half  a  year 
for  those  events,  and  a  year  and  a  half  for  our  Lord's  minis- 
tiy  in  Galilee,  up  to  his  last  Passover.  The  question  seems 
incapable  of  positive  decision ;  but  the  balance  of  probability 
appears  to  point  to  the  order  indicated  above. 

§  8.  On  entering  Galilee  from  Samaria,  Jesus  went  to 
Cana,  led  apparently  by  the  same  connection  which  had  be- 
fore caused  his  presence  at  the  marriage  there."  His  return 
came  to  the  ears  of  a  courtier  of  Herod  Antipas,  whose  son 
was  at  the  point  of  death  with  a  fever.  The  manner  of  the 
courtier's  coming  to  Christ  illustrates  the  spirit  in  which  "  the 
Galileans  received  Him."  There  seems  to  have  been  an  ex- 
j)ectation  that  he  would  be  lavish  of  his  miracles  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  own  countrymen,  with  very  little  thought  of  their 
higher  purpose.  The  courtier  appears  to  have  come,  like 
Naaman  to  £lisha,  thinking  that  his  visit  was  an  honor  to 
the  prophet,  who  would  doubtless  go  back  with  him  at  once. 
The  plural  form  of  our  Lord's  rebuke — "  Except  ye  see  signs 
and  wonders,  ye  will  not  believe," — proves  it  to  have  been 

^  John  iv.  54.  ••  John  i v.  40-54. 
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meant  for  the  Galileans  in  general.  They  had  long  known 
him ;  his  first  miracle  had  been  performed  at  this  very  town, 
and  they  had  seen  what  he  had  done  at  Jerusalem ;  and  the 
evidence  of  his  mission  was  complete.  But  they  were  heed- 
less of  its  real  object,  and  seemed  to  think  they  had  a  right 
to  any  satisfaction  of  their  curiosity.  The  courtier  was  too 
intent  on  his  own  distress  to  have  patience  for  the  lesson; 
bat  though  there  was  impatience,  there  was  also  earnest  faith, 
in  his  rejoinder, — "  Sir,  come  down  ere  my  child  die."  This 
mixed  state  of  mind  our  Lord  treated  with  as  much  wisdom 
as  compassion.  Instead  of  going  down  with  the  courtier  to 
Capernaum,  he  tells  him  to  "go  his  way,"  but  with  the  as- 
surance that  "  his  child  lived."  That  the  courtier  began  to 
imderstand  the  lesson  of  submission  as  well  as  faith,  appears 
from  the  leisurely  mode  of  his  return.  It  was  about  noon 
when  the  conversation  took  place ;  '*  and  the  moderate  jour- 
ney from  Oana  to  Capernaum  could  have  been  accomplished 
the  same  evening.  But,  in  spite  of  the  father^s  impatience, 
he  stays  to  rest  his  servants  and  horses ;  and  when,  on  the 
following  day,  he  is  met  with  the  joyful  tidings,  "  Thy  son 
liveth,"  his  first  question  proves  that  he  was  prepared  for  the 
event  itself,  and  only  anxious  to  connect  it  with  the  Saviour^s 
word, ;  "  he  inquired  of  them  the  hour  when  he  began  to 
amend."  The  answer  sets  the  seal  to  the  decisive  evidence, 
of  the  miracle,  in  which,  as  compared  with  the  first  miracle  at 
Cana,  we  have  the  new  feature,  that  it  was  performed  at  a 
distance  from  its  object.  At  Cana,  Christ  speaks  the  word, 
and  the  father  did  not  fail  to  mark  the  time,  as  it  was  just 
noon.  At  Capernaum,  the  effect  follows  at  the  same  instant, 
the  nature  of  the  disease  being  such  as  to  enable  the  by-stand- 
ers  to  mark  the  very  hour  at  which  "  the  fever  left  him.  **  The 
servants  set  out  from  Capernaum  with  the  news,  ignorant  of 
what  had  passed  at  Cana,  and  find  their  message  received  as 
the  confirmation  of  hope,  rather  than  an  unlooked-for  deliv- 
erance from  despair.  Then  did  master  and  servant  alike  see 
the  deeper  grace  which  lay  beneath  the  gift  of  healing,  the 
new  life  to  their  own  souls  :  "  himself  believed,  and  his  whole 
house."  There  remains  but  one  wonder  unexplained : — that 
a  miracle  resting  on  such  evidence,  and  conveying  such  les- 
sons, should  not  produce  the  like  faith  in  all  who  read  it. 

This  brief  sojourn  at  Cana,  and  this  great  miracle,  which 
the  order  of  St.  John  seems  to  require  us  to  place  immedL 


*"  John  !>.  52,  53. 

*'  This  marked  cessation  of  n  fever 


is  well  known  to  those  who  hare  fell 
it. 
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ately  after  the  return  of  Jesus  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  preface  to  the  opening  of  his  public  ministry 
in  the  latter  country,  which  we  may  place  about  the  begin- 
ning of  A.D.  28. 

§  9.  "  2^he  ward  which  began  from  Galilee,  after  the  bap- 
tism which  John  preached,"  is  the  description  of  our  Sav- 
iour's ministry  by  St.  Peter.'"  This  view  agrees  so  entirely 
with  the  order  of  the  first  three  Evangelists,  that,  had  we 
possessed  their  Gospels  only,  we  should  scarcely  have  sus- 
pected the  interval  which  is  filled  up  with  such  momentous 
events  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  The  full  view  of  the  case, 
drawn  from  the  comparison  of  all  the  four  Grospels,  seems  to 
be  this: — ^As  the  first  experimental  step  in  Christ's  public 
ministry,  ho  presented  himself  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  prom- 
ised Messiah,  among  those  Jews  who  claimed  to  be  the  pure 
children  of  Abraham,  at  the  centre  of  their  religious  system, 
the  Temple  in  Jerusalem.  Not  till  they  had  reiected  this 
special  offer  of  grace  to  them,  and  plotted  against  his  life,  did 
he  open  his  wider  mission  of  mercy  to  the  mixed  race  of  the 
Galileans ; ''  and  their  position  in  relation  to  the  Jews  of  Ju* 
dsBa  in  some  sense  foreshadows  the  extension  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  Gentiles.  Those  higher  privileges,  of  which  the  Ju- 
dsean  Jews  boasted,  proved  the  chief  obstacle  to  their  recep- 
tion of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners ;  and  so  ho  turned  to 
"  the  lo8t  sheep  of  tlio  house  of  Israel."  Thus,  while  his  first 
open  revelation  as  the  promised  Messiah  was  made  in  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover,  the  true  beginning  of 
his  Gospel,  in  the  stricter  sense,  as  "  the  word  which  God  sent 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  preaching  peace  by  Jesus  Christ," 
was  first  opened  by  the  Galileans.  If  his  public  ministry  be- 
gan at  Jerusalem,  his  open  preaching  began  in  Galilee.  Per- 
haps this  relation  is  implied  in  the  peculiar  phraseology  of 
St.  Luke,  that  "  Jesus  returned^  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit, 
into  Gralilee."  *•  This  course  was  in  complete  accordance  with 
prophecy,  which  had  marked  out  the  very  spot  in  Galilee, 
where  Capernaum  stood  by  the  lake,  on  the  borders  of  Zabu- 
lon  and  Naphthali,  as  the  chief  scene  of  the  Messiah's  minis- 
try." Nor  should  we  omit  to  observe  the  coincidence  that, 
as  the  captivity  of  Israel  had  begun  with  the  Galileans,  so  to 
them  was  first  proclaimed  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel. 


•■  Acts  X.  37. 

"  See  Notes  and  Jllustrationa  (C), 
Galilee. 

"*  Lnke  iv.  14:  comp.  Matt.  iv.  12, 
Mark  i.  14. 


"  Is.  ix.  1,  2 ;  Matt.  it.  13-16.  Fof 
the  rendering  of  this  diiBcnlt  passage^ 
see  Bp.  Lowth,  in  loc. 
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il'rom  this  point  the  first  three  Evangelists  begin  their  con- 
tinuous narratives  of  our  Saviour's  life.  What  precedes  this, 
in  each  of  them,  is  introductory: — ^The  birth  and  youth  of 
John  and  Jesus,  the  ministry  of  John,  and  Christ's  baptism 
and  temptation.  Of  these  matters  it  is  not  probable  tha**; 
either  of  the  three  Evangelists  had  any  direct  personal  knowl 
edge.  St.  Luke,  who  tells  us  that  he  followed  those  "  who 
from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the 
word,"  is  most  full  on  those  first  incidents  which  he  could 
only  have  learned  from  the  members  of  the  Holy  Family. 
All  three  give  a  bi^ef  account  of  the  ministry  of  John  the 
Baptist,  received,  no  doubt,  from  those  of  his  disciples  who 
followed  Christ.  Their  narrative  of  the  temptation  must 
have  been  derived  by  Matthew  directly,  by  Mark  and  Luke 
at  second-hand,  from  Him  who  passed  through  the  conflict. 
After  this,  each  of  the  three  Gospels  makes  a  pause,  such  as 
would  be  properly  marked  by  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter, 
or  even  by  making  all  that  precedes  a  separate  introduction. 
Their  omission  of  the  events  meanwhile  recorded  by  St. 
John  is  not  surprising.  Matthew,  himself  a  native  of  Caper- 
naum, naturally  begins  with  our  Lord's  residence  in  that  city, 
when,  "  leaving  Nazareth,  he  came  and  dwelt  in  Capema^ 
um."^'  Luke,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  obtained  information 
from  the  Holy  Family,  makes  Christ's  rejection  at  Nazareth 
the  first  principal  event.  Mark,  writing  under  the  direction 
of  Peter,  begins  with  the  call  of  that  apostle  and  his  fellow- 
fishermen  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  It  is  need- 
less to  discuss  the  refined  question.  Why  did  not  St.  Mark 
record  those  events  of  which  Peter  was  the  witness  as  well 
as  John  at  Bethabara  (or  Bethany),  at  Cana,  at  Jerusalem,  at 
Sychar,  and  again  at  Cana?  Perhaps  the  extent  to  which 
Mark  should  be  viewed  as  Peter's  organ  has  been  exaggerated. 
At  all  events,  it  is  enough  that  John  was  an  especially  fit  wit- 
ness to  that  period,  not  only  from  his  constant  companion- 
ship, but  from  his  deeper  insight  into  his  Master's  teaching. 

In  all  that  has  now  been  said,  the  higher  authority  of  the 
Evangelists,  as  inspired  writers,  is  left  untouched.  The 
whole  doctrine  of  inspiration  itself  rests  on  the  previous  es- 
tablishment of  the  character  of  the  sacred  writers  as  well-in- 
formed, competent,  and  honest  witnesses.  The  same  Lord, 
w^ho  promised  the  Spirit  to  guide  his  disciples  into  all  the 
truth,  and  to  bring  to  their  remembrance  all  his  words,  chose 
those  disciples  to  be  "  eye-witnesses  and  attendants  of  the 

"Mall.  iv.  13. 
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word.^'  It  was  from  those  who  had  this  character  that  St 
Luke  claims  to  have  had  "a  perfect  understanding  of  all 
things  from  the  very  first "  and  therefore  to  be  qualified  to 
write  of  them.  And  the  very  Evangelist  who  records  the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  rests  his  own  credibility  on  his 
external  means  of  information,  as  well  as  on  the  internal  as- 
surance of  the  Spirit  to  his  truth : — "  He  that  taw  it  bare 
record,  and  his  record  is  true :  and  he  knotoeth  that  he  saitb 
true,  that  ye  might  believe."  "  Inspiration  gives  an  authority 
in  addition  to  their  credibUiti/. 

§  10.  The  epoch  thus  chosen  by  the  first  three  Evangelists, 
as  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's  public  ministry,  is  most 
emphatically  marked  by  the  words  of  Luke :  "  Jesus  returned 
in  the  potoer-  of  the  Spirit  into  Galilee." "  The  time  had 
come,  as  he  himself  soon  proclaimed  at  Nazareth,  when  the 
Spirit  moved  him  to  make  a  full  and  plain  declaration  of  his 
Messiahship  and  his  Grospel.  All  three  Evangelists  begin 
this  portion  of  their  narrative  with  the  great  fact  of  his  ptoc- 
lamation  of  '^  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom."  **  His  first  words, 
echo  those  of  his  forerunner : — ^^  The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Grod  is  at  hand ;  repent  ye,  and  believe  the  Gos- 
pel." He  does  not  yet  announce  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as 
comey  but  only  its  near  approach^  as  the  call  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  heart  needful  for  entrance  within  its  pale.  This  is 
not,  at  least  in  its  primary  sense,  the  language  of  expectation 
for  that  kingdom  of  glory,  for  which  the  Church  still  prays ; 
for  Christ  proclaimed  the  real  advent  of  the  kingdom  of  grace 
and  life  in  the  hearts  of  penitent  believers : — "  Blessed  are  the 
poor  in  spirit,  for  tfiev^s  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  f^** — "  The 
publicans  and  harlots  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before 
you"  (the  Pharisees).  But  to  all  else,  up  to  the  very  close  of 
his  ministry,  Christ  proclaimed  the  kingdom  of  heaven  only  as 
nigh.  It  only  came  to  those  who  entered  it  with  the  prep- 
aration on  which  first  John,  and  then  Christ  himself,  insisted. 
But  this  was  the  great  difference  in  their  ministry.  John 
never  ceased  to  point  to  a  far  greater  One  who  was  coming 
after  him  :  Christ  declared  that  the  fullness  of  time  was  come, 
and  the  prophecies  were  fulfilled  in  himself.  The  ])re[);ira- 
tion  required  by  John  was  repentance  and  reformatioii, 
'Jhrist  goes  deeper,  and  besides  repentance  he  demands  faith^ 
— readiness  to  believe  from  the  heart  the  truths  he  came  to 
teach.    This  was  his  claim  in  the  outset  of  his  ministry,  re* 

".Tohnxix.3r>:  comp.  xxi.  24.        I      '•  Matt.  iv.   17;   Mark   i.  14,15; 
»♦  Luke  iv.  1 4.  1  Luko  i?.  14, 15.  »•  Matt.  r.  3 
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serving  for  its  course  the  full  revelation  of  those  truths  and 
the  spiritual  exposition  of  that  faith ;  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Thus  much,  however,  was  clear  from  the 
first,  that,  in  proclaiming  the  new  order  of  things  as  a  king* 
donif  Christ  pointed  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  covenant  with 
David,  and  claimed  all  the  authority  of  his  promised  seed. 

The  news  of  his  preaching  soon  spread  through  all  the  dis- 
trict of  northern  Galilee.  Unlike  John,  who  had  lifted  up  his 
voice  in  the  wilderness,  and  waited  for  converts  to  come  out  to 
him,  Jesus  went  round  from  village  to  village,  appearing  as  a 
worshiper  in  the  synagogues,  and  availing  himself  of  the  cus- 
tomary invitation  to  speak  to  the  people ;  and  ''  he  was  glori- 
fied of  all"  " 

We  are  not  told  what  or  how  much  he  taught — ^probably 
the  simple  lesson,  expounded  from  the  prophets,  that  ^^the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand.^'  How  near  it  was,  when 
he  himself  was  present,  was  an  announcement  that  he  reserved 
for— or  perhaps  wo  should  rather  say  was  impelled  by  the 
Spirit  to  make  to — ^the  people  of  his  own  eity.  **  He  came  to 
Nazareth,  where  he  had  been  brought  up."  **  And  there, 
even  as  he  made  the  first  plain  announcement  of  his  Messiah- 
ship,  he  encountered  the  first  open  opposition,  for,  as  he  him- 
self said, "  A  prophet  is  not  accepted  in  his  own  country.'' 
Here,  as  was  the  custom  in  all  the  Galilean  synagogues,  but 
doubtless  with  a  more  eager  expectation,  he  was  invited  to 
read  the  Scriptures  and  address  the  people.  It  was  plainly 
not  without  some  high  purpose  that  he  chose  the  passage  of 
Isaiah :  ^^  27ie  Spirit  of  Jehovah  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor ;  he  hath  sent 
me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  and  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind ;  to  set  at  liber- 
ty them  that  are  bruised ;  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of 
Jehovah"  " — the  Jubilee  of  the  world.  Ho  closed  the  book, 
and  returned  it  to  the  officer  of  the  synagogue  who  kept  the 
sacred  rolls,  and  sat  down.  But  all  eyes  remained  fixed  upon 
him  in  an  expectation  which  he  satisfied,  rather  than  sur- 
prised, by  announcing  himself  as  the  Christ,  who  was  thus 
filled  with  the  Spirit,  to  preach  this  Grospel : — ^**  This  day  is 
this  scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears." 

At  first,  the  hearers  were  divided  between  admiration  of 
the  Prophet  and  offense  at  his  origin,  as  the  son  of  their  hum« 
ble  iellow-townsman  Joseph.**  But  when,  foreseeing  that 
they  would  raise  the  selfish  cry  for  signs  and  wonders  to 

^'  Luke  iv.  14,15.    ' ^  Luko  i v.  1 G-3 1 .    » Isaiah  Ixi   ;,  2.    «  Luke  it.  22. 
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glorify  his  own  city,  Jesus  intimated  that  he  was  sent  to  the 
Gentiles — such  as  the  Sidonian  widow  to  whom  Elijah  minis- 
tered, and  the  Syrian  leper  whom  Elisha  healed,**  the  Proph- 
et's own  countrymen  being  passed  over  in  both  cases — then 
their  wonder  turned  to  rage.  They  dragged  him  out  of  the 
city,  to  cast  him  from  the  hill  upon  which  it  was  built ;  but 
he  passed  unseen  from  the  midst  of  them,  and  so  escaped/* 

§  11.  Jesus  next  appeared  at  Capernaum,  on  the  Lake  of 
Galilee.*'  His  residence  at  this  city,  which  had  already  wit- 
nessed one  of  his  greatest  miracles,  and  perhaps  more,  is  re- 
ferred to  by  himself  ae  having  raised  the  place  to  heaven  in 
privilege,  though  its  mibelief  cast  it  down  to  helL**  Mean- 
while the  place  became  the  centre  from  which  the  '^  great 
light,"  predicted  by  Isaiah,  shone  round  upon  "  the  people  that 
walked  in  darkness'*  and  '^  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of 
death."  *^  The  tribes  of  Zabulon  and  Naphthali,  after  being 
seduced  into  idolatry  through  their  neighborhood  to  the 
Phoenicians  on  the  one  side,  were  among  the  first  who  suc- 
cumbed to  the  attacks  of  the  Assyrians  on  the  other.  Hav- 
ing been  carried  captive  by  Tiglath-piieser,**  their  land  was 
repeopled  in  a  great  degree  by  a  mixture  of  heathen  settlers, 
and  thus  the  northern  part  of  Galilee  acquired  both  the  name 
and  character  of  "  Galilee  of  the  Grentiles."  *' 

Our  Saviour's  chief  resort  was  now  the  margin  of  that 
beautiful  lake  which  is  variously  called  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  of 
Tiberias,  and  of  Gennesareth.  "  He  walked  by  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,"  not  like  the  pilgrim  who  now  tracks  his  footsteps — 

'<  Where  stately  Jordan  flows  by  many  a  pahn, 
Or  where  Gennesaret's  wave 
Delights  the  flowers  to  lave, 
That  o'er  her  western  slope  breathe  airs  of  balm. 

"All  through  the  summer  night, 

Those  blossoms  red  and  bright^ 
Spread  their  soft  breasts,  unheeding,  to  the  breeze. 

Like  hermits  watching  still 

Around  the  sacred  hill 
Where  erst  our  Saviour  watched  upon  his  knees. 


8. 


*»  Luke  iv.  23-28. 

«  Lnke  iv.  28-31.       "  Luke  iv.  31. 

^  Matt.  xi.  24, 

*•  Matt.  iv.  13-16 :  comp.  Is.  ix.  1,2. 

*•  See  0:  T,  History,  chap.  xxiv.  § 


*''  Sec  further  in  Notes  and  Illus^ 
trations  (C),  Galilee. 

*''  Oleanders  (not  rhododendrons)^ 
with  which  the  western  bank  of  the 
lake  is  said  to  be  clothed  down  to  the 
water's  edge. 
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**The  Paschal  moon  above 

Seems  like  a  saint  to  rove, 
Left  shining  in  the  world  with  Christ  alone; 

Below,  the  lake's  still  face 

Sleeps  sweetly  in  th*  embrace 
Of  mountains  tcrrae'd  high  with  mossy  stone. 

''Here  may  we  sit,  and  dream 

Over  the  heavenly  theme, 
Till  to  onr  soul  the  former  days  return; 

Till  on  the  grassy  bed, 

Where  thousands  once  He  fed, 
The  world's  incarnate  Maker  we  discern.**^ 

The  region  of  beauty,  thus  mused  over  by  the  poet,  was  to 
Him  the  scene  of  constant  labor  for  the  souls  that  sat  there  in 
darkness.  Days  begun  in  preaching  were  filled  up  with  the 
relief  of  hundreds  who  were  sick,  maimed,  or  tormented  with 
devils ;  and  the  ensuing  nights  were  spent  in  Idnely  agonies 
of  prayer,  or  in  crossing  over  the  stormy  lake.  Here  Christ 
is  first  presented  to  our  view  as  preaching -the  Word  of  €rod 
to  such  multitudes,  that  he  was  fain  to  seek  a  station  whence 
to  address  them  on  the  lake  itself.  Two  fishing-boats  were 
drawn  up  on  the  beach,  while  their  owners  were  employed  in 
washing  their  nets.  Jesus  entered  one  of  them,  which  was 
Simon's,  as  St.  Luke  simply  tells  us,  without  any  allusion  to 
his  previous  call."  After  teaching  the  people  from  a  short 
distance  off  the  coast,  Christ  bade  Simon  and  his  brother  An- 
drew to  put  out  into  deep  water,  and  to  let  down  their  nets.' 
Now  appears'  the  first  mark  of  recognition : — "  Master^^  says 
Simon,  "  we  have  toiled  all  the  night,  and  have  taken  nothing : 
nevertheless,  at  thy  word,  I  will  let  down  the  net."  **  The 
cast  was  followed  by  such  a  haul  of  fish,  that  the  net  broke ; 
they  called  for  help  to  their  partners,  the  owners  of  the  other 
ship,  who  were  no  other  than  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and 
his  brother  James ;  and  the  fish  so  loaded  both  the  ships, 
that  they  began  to  sink.  Overcome  by  these  wonders,  Peter 
fell  down  upon  his  knees,  saying,  "  Depart  from  me,  for  1  am 
a  sinful  man,  O  Lord,"  thus,  by  direct  prayer  to  Christ,  with 

"  Keble,  Christian  Year:  **  Third!  markablc  feature  is  its  deep  depres- 
Snnday  in  Advent." — ^The  Sea  of  I  sion,  its  surface  beiuf;  no  less  than 
Galilee  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about  13  '  700  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
geographical  miles  long,  and  6  broad.  |  Like  almost  all  lakes  of  volcanic  ori- 
Thc  river  Jordan  enters  it  at  its  ,  gin,  it  occupies  the  bottom  of  a  great 
northern  end,  and  passes  out  at  its  ;  basin,  the  sides  of  whKh  shelve  down 
Ronthcrn  end.  In  fact  the  bed  of  the  .  with  a  uniform  slope  from  the  snr- 
hikc  is  just  a  lower  section  of  the  I  rounding  plateaus, 
crcat  Jordan  valley.      Its   most  ixs- '     •*  Luke  v.  1-3.  "Luk'»v.  5. 
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confession  of  sin,  recognizing  for  the  first  time  his  tiiie  di- 
vinity." 

What  John  records  was  not  yet  a  call  to  constant  attend- 
ance on  the  Master  and  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  though 
enough  had  passed  to  designate  these  fii'st  disciples  for  their 
future  ministiy,  especially  when  they  haptized  Christ's  con- 
verts, and  when  he  spoke  to  them  of  their  part  in  the  coming 
spiritual  harvest.  Their  return  to  their  homes,  and  their  call- 
ings was  an  act  of  duty,  and  it  gave  them  besides  the  oppor- 
tunity of  preparing  for  their  final  call  in  that  gradual  manner 
v/hich  usually  marks  God's  own  processes.  We  see  them 
diligently  employed  in  hardTand  oft^n  fruitless  work,  and  the 
two  of  them,  who  are  able  to  employ  hired  servants,  sharing 
their  father's  labors  with  filial  piety.  That,  amid  their  world- 
ly business,  they  may  have  somewhat  forgotten  their  higher 
calling,  is  in  accordance  with  human  nature,  and  seems  almost 
implied  in  their  occupation  about  their  nets  while  Jesus  was 
preaching  on  the  shore.  With  liis  own  exquisite  gentleness 
he  recalls  them  to  himself,  first  by  using  Peter's  boat  to  ad- 
dress the  people  from,  and  then  by  repaying  its  use  with  a 
generosity  which  was  nevertheless  eclipsed  by  the  miracle  it 
involved.  So  Peter  falls  down,  not  to  thank  the  giver  for 
the  fish,  but  to  glorify  the  Lord  by  a  confession  that  proved 
himself  to  be  now  prepared  for  the  work  to  which  he  is  forth- 
with called  : — "  Fear  not ;  from  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch 
men."  "  The  interpretation  of  this  figure  was  made  by  Christ 
himself,  when  he  compared  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  a  net 
cast  into  the  sea ;  and  the  lesson  was  repeated  in  his  last  in- 
terview with  his  disciples  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  when  the 
fact  that,  with  another  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  "  the  net 
did  not  break^"^  intimated  that  the  time  was  at  length  come  to 
reward  the  spiritual  labors  of  these  "  fishers  of  men."** 

Meanwhile  they  left  all,  fish,  nets,  and  ship,  to  become  the 
constant  followers  of  Christ ;  and  the  same  course  was  taken 
by  their  partners,  James  and  John,  who  had  returned  to  the 
shore,  and  were  busy  with  their  father  Zebedee,  mending 
their  broken  nets,  .when  Jesus  called  them  in  the  words  he 
had  used  to  Peter  and  Andrew.  It  is  a  fine  touch  in  St. 
Mark's  narrative,  that  their  father  was  not  left  uncared  for : 
"  They  left  their  father  Zebedee  in  the  ship  with  the  hired 


servants."  ** 


Throughout  this  whole  narrative  we  have  assumed  that  the 

•»  Luke  V.  8.  •*  Liiko  v.  10-11;  Matt,  vr,  18-22; 

**  Lit.,  take  them  alive,  (ay  IwypStv.  \  Mark  i.  16-20. 

"John  xxi.  1-U. 
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fuller  account  of  Luke  relates  to  the  same  events  as  the  brief- 
er story  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  Those  who  take  a  different 
view  are  not  agreed  as  to  which  call  should  be  the  earlier ; 
and,  as  to  difficulties  arising  from  minor  discrepancies,  thej 
may  be  once,  for  all  disposed  of  by  the  following  arguments^ 
which  are  conclusive  in  this  and  many  similar  cases : — "That 
there  are  some  difficulties,  yet  such  as  hardly  deserve  that 
name,  in  the  bringing  to  a  perfect  agreement  of  the  two  ac- 
counts, every  one  will  readily  admit ;  but,  wherever  these  oc- 
cur, the  taking  refuge  at  once  in  the  supposition  that  an  event 
happened,  with  inunaterial  variations,  twice  or  even  three 
times  over,  seems  a  very  questionable  untying  of  the  knot  .  .  . 
Very  often  a  far  more  real  difficulty  is  thus  created.  ,  .  .  Any 
one  who  considers  the  various  aspects,  yet  all  true,  in  which 
the  same  event  will  present  itself  from  different  points  of  view 
to  different  witnesses, — who  keeps  in  mind  how  very  few 
points  in  any  complex  fact  or  event  any  narration  whatever 
can  seize, — ^least  of  all  a  written  one,  which  in  its  very  nature 
is  limited, — ^will  little  wonder  when  two  or  three  relators  have 
in  part  seized  diversely  the  culminating  points  of  a  narrative, 
— ^have  brought  out  different  moments  of  an  event  He  will 
rather  be  grateful  to  that  providence  of  God,  which  thus  often 
sets  us  not  merely  in  the  place  of  one  by-stander,  but  of  many ; 
allows  us  to  see  the  acts  of  Christ,  every  side  of  which  is  sig- 
nificant, from  various  points  of  view,  to  hear,  of  his  discourses, 
not  merely  so  much  as  one  disciple  took  in  and  carried  away, 
but  also  that  which  sank  especially  deep  into  the  heart  and 
memory  of  another."  *• 

§  12.  The  following  Sabbath  was  a  memorable  day  at  Ca- 
pernaum." In  the  midst  of  the  synagogue,  where  Jesus  ap- 
peared according  to  his  custom,  exciting  new  astonishment  by 
the  power  of  his  teaching,  there  was  one  of  those  unhappy 
wretches  called  Demoniacs.  The  state  of  such  persons  has 
been  a  most  fruitful  topic  of  controversy;  but  one  thing  is 
quite  clear,  that  its  reality  can  not  be  denied  or  explained 
away,  without  impugning  the  whole  truth  of  the  Gospels.  For 
they  most  clearly  assume  the  personal  presence  of  evil  spirits 
in  the  possessed  man,  overpowering  his  will  and  governing  his 
actions.  The  unclean  spirits  are  said  to  "  enter  in ''  and  "  de- 
part out  of"  the  patients.  They  speak  and  are  spoken  to, 
both  while  within  their  victims  and  after  they  have  come  out 
They  hold  converse  with  Christ  in  a  manner  quite  unsuitable 
to  the  sufferers,  but  just  on  the  terms  we  should  expect  from 

••  Trench,  On  the  grades,  iii.  p.  125.     »'  Mark  i.  21-28 ;  Luke  it  31-37. 
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fallen  spirits,  still  in  rebellion  against  his  authority,  which  yet 
they  are  compelled  to  own.  He  fixes  their  very  place  of  abode, 
after  they  have  left  the  bodies  of  their  victims.  In  the  face 
of  all  these  statements,  to  explain  away  possession  as  epilepsy, 
or  lunacy,  is  to  accuse  our  Savioar  and  the  Evangelists  of  a 
delusion  or  imposture  (and  it  could  scarcely  have  been  the 
former)  as  gross  as  that  of  the  modem  '^  spiritualists."  In 
some  cases,  bodily  or  mental  disease  may  have  co-existed  with 
the  possession,  which  is  therefore  classed  with  sicknesses, 
while  at  the  same  time  distinguished  from  lunacy,*'  a  distinc- 
tion which  was  clearly  drawn  by  the  Jews  themselves."  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  Jesus  simply  used  the  name  that  had  first 
been  established  by  an  erroneous  belief,  just  as  we  keep  the 
word  lunacy.  What  should  we  think  of  a  physician,  who  so 
used  that  word  as  to  imply  his  belief  in  the  thing?  who 
should  describe  the  cure  of  his  patients  as  the  moon  ceasing 
to  afflict  them  ?  nay,  who  should  solemnly  address  the  moon, 
and,  with  the  authority  of  its  Creator,  bid  it  leave  off  hurting 
the  patient  ?  We  do  not  affect  to  explain  the  state  itself ;  nor 
need  sceptical  philosophers  complain  of  this,  till  they  have  ex- 
plained mental  derangement.  The  limits  and  mutual  reactions 
of  the  spiritual,  mental,  and  corporeal  faculties  in  man  have  as 
yet  baffled  all  tiie  researches  of  science.  It  is  enough  that  we 
can  see  in  this  condition  a  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
usurped  kingdom  of  evil  in  the  world,  under  a  personal  head 
{^lafioXoo)  with  many  followers  and  ministers  (BaifwytQy  dcufjL6vta) 
who  exercise  power  over  fallen  man.** 

^'  Jesus  went  about  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the 
devil"  In  his  own  temptation  he  had  sternly  rebuked  Satan^s 
attempt  to  make  him  a  subject,  and  now  he  proved  his  right 
to  the  kingdom  by  his  unbounded  power  over  evil  spirits,  who 
confess  their  own  defeat.  Nay,  even  before  he  exerts  hi3 
power,  they  anticipate  their  doom.  They  know  that  that 
doom  is  certain,  that  "  their  time  is  short,"  and  that  he  is  both 
the  divine  "Lord  of  Angels"  (the  Archangel),  alike  of  the 
lioly  and  the  fallen,  and  "  the  seed  of  the  woman  "  who  was  to 
"  bruise  the  serpent's  head."  So,  while  he  taught  in  the  syn- 
agogue at  Capernaum,  the  devil  cried  out,  in  surprise  and  ter- 
ror, "  Ha  t"  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee,  thou  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  ?   Art  thou  come  to  destroy  us  ?  " — as  on  other  oc- 


•■  Mark  i.  34 ;  Matt.  iv.  24. 
**  Matt.  ix.  32,  and  xii.  22,  com- 
pared with  Mark  vii.  32. 


^  Acts  r.  3 ;  John  xiii.  2  :  coinp.  1 
John  iii.  S,  John  viii.  44. 
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Ga,  which  our  Tcrsion  renders 
as  an  ImjieratiTO  *'  Let  ns  alone  V* 
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caaions,  "  Art  thou  come  to  torment  us  before  the  time  ?  "  ** 
But  he  adds,  "  I  know  thee  who  thou  art,  the  Holy  One  of 
God  ;'*  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  our 
Lord's  dealings  with  the  eWl  spirits,  the  testimony  they  bear 
to  him.  Hell  is  before  Earth  in  acknowledging  her  Lord. 
Fear  has  a  quicker  perception  than  Love,  or  even  than  the 
sense  of  need.     "The  devils  also  believe  and  tremble."    This 

■ 

confession  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  an  involuntary  ut- 
terance of  truth  or  as  an  act  of  abject  fawning,  and  by  others 
as  an  unwilling  testimony  extorted  by  the  power  of  Christ. 
But  the  fact  that  he  rejects  it  concurs  with  other  considera- 
tions in  suggesting  that  its  real  motive  was  malicious.  His 
acknowledgment  by  the  devils  seems  to  be  closely  connected 
with  the  accusation  of  the  Jews : — "  He  casteth  out  devils  by 
Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  devils."  *'  But  while  their  con- 
fession pix)ved  that  he  was  their  master,  he  will  not  accept 
their  testimony  to  his  spiritual  character  and  mission.  He, 
who  had  other  and  greater  witness  even  than  John  the  Bap- 
tist, will  not  use  their  utterances  to  reveal  what  is  revealed 
by  his  own  word.  So  on  this,  and  all  similar  occasions,  he 
silences,  we  may  say  muzzles,  the  evil  spirit,  who  takes  a  part- 
ing revenge  by  doing  all  the  harm  he  could  to  the  man's  body, 
as  he  had  tried  to  do  to  our  Saviour's  reputation.  •  But  the 
same  power  that  cast  him  out,  at  once  healed  the  body  he  had 
mangled.**  This  example  of  our  Saviour's  power  over  the 
spiritual  world  was  all  the  more  striking  by  its  contrast  to 
those  attempts  at  exorcism  by  which  the  Jews  did  little  more 
than  admit  their  belief  in  the  reality  of  possession,  and  prove 
the  fallacy  of  their  charge  against  Christ,  that  his  real  exor- 
cisms proved  him  to  be  in  league  with  evil  spirits.  The  fame 
of  his  decisive  victory  over  Satan  spread  through  all  the 
neighboring  parts  of  Galilee." 

From  the  synagogue,  Christ  went  to  the  house  of  Peter, 
and  healed  his  wife's  mother,  who  was  sick  of  a  fever.  The 
fact  of  Peter's  marriage,  which  thus  comes  out  incidentally,  is 
alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  as  an  argument  for  his  own  liberty  to 
marry  if  he  had  only  thought  it  expedient.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  cases,  in  which  the  facts  recorded  in  Scripture  seem 
specially  designed  to  anticipate  the  errors  of  later  ages.     This 


"  Matt.  viii.  29. 

^  Mark  iii.  11,  22 :  comp.  Acts  xvi. 
16-18. 

•*  This  is  the  plain  and  easy  rec- 
onciliation of  Mark's  '^when  the 
unclean  Fpirit  had  torn  him,"  with 


Lnkc*s  **he  hnrt  him  not.**    As  to 
the  **  loud  crv,"  comp.  Acts  viii.  7. 

"  Mark  i.  21-28;  Luke  iv.  31,  37. 
The  silence  of  Matthew  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  worldly-minded  piibli* 
can  was  not  present  in  the  synagoguOi 
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great  Sabbath  of  "  doing  good  "  was  closed  by  an  evening  no 
less  memorable.  As  soon  as  the  sun  had  set,  the  people,  who 
had  scrupled  to  carry  the  sick  to  Christ  before  the  Sabbath 
ended,  brought  all  in  the  town  who  were  suffering  from  every 
form  of  disease,  and  among  them  many  demoniacs ;  and  Jesus 
healed  them  aU,  again  imposing  silence  on  the  evil  spirits, 
when  they  proclaimed  him  as  the  Christ.  Thus  did  ho  show 
himself  in  the  character  foretold  by  Isaiah : — "  Himself  took 
our  infirmities,  and  bare  our  sicknesses.'*  ••  The  memorable 
Sabbath,  the  events  of  which  are  thus  circumstantially  record- 
ed, may  give  us  an  example  of  our  Lord's  labors  in  his  minis- 
try, and  show  us  how  he  fulfilled  his  own  great  saying  con- 
cerning doing  good  on  the  Sabbath  days: — "My  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work,"*^ 

§  13.  The  next  morning  shows  us  another  aspect  of  our 
Saviour's  character.  Instead  of  indolent  repose  after  such  a 
day  of  labor,  he  rose  up  long  before  the  dawn,  and  went  into 
a  solitary  place  to  pray.  Besides  the  impressive  example  of 
early  rising  and  prayer,^''  we  see  in  this  retirement,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  the  desire  to  withdraw  himself  out  of  the 
danger  of  a  precipitate  demonstration  of  premature  zeal.  Ac^ 
cordingly,  when  his  disciples  found  him,  he  at  once  proposed 
to  leave  Capernaum  for  a  time,  and  preach  the  Gospel  in  the 
surrounding  cities.  So  he  went  throughout  all  Gralilee,  teach- 
ing in  the  synagogues  and  healing  the  sick  and  possessed.  But 
it  was  not  Galilee  alone  that  reaped  the  benefit.  The  fame  of 
his  teaching  and  his  miracles  drew  multitudes  from  the  neigh- 
boring parts  of  Syria,  from  the  whole  of  Decapolis,  and  the  re- 
gion beyond  the  Jordan  and  the  lake,  and  even  from  Jerusalem 
and  Judfea." 

This  was  Christ 8  Firat  Circuit  through  Galilee,  Its  course 
is  conjectured  by  Gresswell  to  have  been,  upon  the  whole,  as 
follows : — "  First,  along  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan,  north- 
ward, which  would  disseminate  the  fame  of  Jesus  in  Decapo- 
lis; secondly,  along  the  confines  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip, 
westward,  which  would  make  him  known  throughout  Syria ; 
thirdly,  by  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  southward ;  and,  lastly, 
along  the  verge  of  Samaria,  and  the  western  region  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee — the  nearest  points  to  Judnea  proper  and  to 
Peraea — until  it  returned  to  Capernaum.""     Such  a  circuit 


"  Matt.  viii.  4-17 ;  Mark  i.  29-34  ; 
Lake  iv.  38-41 ;  Is.  liii.  4. 

*''  See  Henry  Vaaghan*s  beaatifal 
lines  with  this  title,  in  several  collec- 
tions of  English  poctrr. 


"  Matt.  iv.  23-25 ;  Mark  i.  35-39 ; 
Lake  iv.  42^44. 

"•  Gresswell,  Dissertations^  vol.  iL 
p.  293. 
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muBt  have  occupied  some  montiia ;  but  perhaps  it  is  needlessly 
enlarged,  in  order  to  bring  Jesus  hear  the  parts  from  which 
his  followers  came.  It  would  rather  seem,  notwlthstanduij; 
the  indefinite  phrase, "  all  Galilee,"  that  this  first  circuit  had  a 
narrower  scope.'"'  After  the  man  cured  of  leprosy  had  spread 
his  fame  abroad,"  he  avoided  such  great  publicity  by  retiring 
into  the  desert ;  and  it  was  there  that  "  they  came  to  him  from 
every  quarter."  Nor  do  the  meagre  details  of  this  circuit 
.  seem  consistent  with  a  great  extent  or  a  long  duration.  Its 
only  recorded  incident  is  the  miracle  just  referred  to,  by  which 
Christ  showed  his  power  over  a  disease  incurable  in  its  viru- 
lence, and  excluding  the  sufferer  from  the  society  of  his  fel- 
lows as  well  as  the  ordinances  of  rehgion;  one  which,  for  aU 
these  reasons,  has  ever  been  considered  a  type  of  inveterate 
sin.  In  healing  the  leper  by  a  touch,  our  Saviour  not  only 
showed  his  power  but  claimed  a  right  that  belonged  only  to 
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the  priest,  and  asserted  his  own  exemption  from  ceremonial 
defilement."  In  saying  "  I  will,  be  thou  clean,"  he  assumed  a 
still  higher  prerogative,  and  pointed  to  a  more  thorough  puri- 
fication of  the  whole  nature ;  while,  in  sending  the  man  to  the 
priest,  and  bidding  him  offer  the  sacrifice  appointed  by  Moses, 
he  at  once  showed  his  own  reverence  for  the  law,  and  made 
his  very  enemies  witnesses  to  the  cure.  The  scene  of  this 
miracle  was  "  a  certain  city,"  the  name  of  which  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  which  seems  to  have  been  Christ's  abode  for  some 
time.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  multitudes  who  were  at- 
tracted by  the  fame  of  the  miracle,  which  the  healed  leper 
"blazed  abroad"  contrary  to  our  Lord's  injunction, he  with- 
drew into  the  wilderness,  and  perhaps  we  may  see  in  this  cir- 
cumstance a  premature  termination  of  the  circuit.  St.  Mark 
alone  gives  any  hint  of  its  duration  by  the  indefinite  phrase, 
that  Christ  returned  to  Capernaum  "  aiter  [some]  days." 

§  14.  The  retuni  of  Jesus  to  Capernaum  was  followed  by 
one  of  the  roost  important  incidents  of  his  ministry.  We 
have  seen  that  followers  flocked  to  him  even  from  Jerusalem 
and  Judaea.  Among  these,  as  well  as  from  the  cities  of  Gali- 
lee, there  were  many  Pharisees  and  teachers  of  the  law,  who 
came  to  watch  him.  In  their  presence,  Jesus  performed  his 
great  miracle  of  curing  the  bedridden  paralytic;  but  not  till 
he  had  first  said  to  him,  "  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee  !"  The 
Jews  saw  the  full  extent  of  the  prerogative  thus  claimed. 
Malignant  as  was  their  spirit,  in  charging  him  with  blas- 
phemy, their  reasoning  was  perfectly  right : — "  Who  can  for- 
give sins,  but  God  alone  ^^'^  And  even  before  replying, 
Christ  proved  his  divine  knowledge  by  discerning  in  their 
hearts  the  objection  which  horror  suspended  on  their  tongues. 
Then  he  makes  good  his  claim  by  words  as  well  as  deeds. 
The  force  of  his  argument  is  often  lost  by  overlooking  the 
proper  emphasis,  "  Which  is  easier,  to  «</y.  Thy  sins  be  for- 
given thee,  or  to  «ay.  Rise  up  and  walk  ?"  The  mere  word 
proves  nothing  in  either  case;  but  when  the  act  followed 
upon  the  latter  conunand,  it  proved  the  power  that  attended 
the  former.    The  helpless  patient,  rising  up  at  the  word  of 

^'  Matt.  Tiii.  2-4 ;  Mark  i.  40-46 ;  those  events  which  coald  not  possibly 
Lake  v.  12-16:  comp.  Ler.xiii.,  xiv.,  be  pat  out  of  their  proper  order. 
Num.  ▼.  2,  3  With  regard  to  the ;  After  it  he  relates,  without  rejrard 
order  of  St.  Matthew,  it  is  to  be  ob-  i  to  chronological  sequence,  the  chief 
served  that  he  cTidently  places  the  j  events  of  our  Lord^s  earlier  minis. 
Sermon  on  the  Monnt  as  early  as  pos- 1  try  in  Galilee  (c.  viii,  ix.),  which 
sible,  as  the  great  epitome  of  our .  Mark  and  Luke  refer  to  their  proper 
Lord's  teaching,  prefixiog  to  U  only  '  places. 
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Christ,  and  carrying  hia  bed  to  his  own  house;  was  a  living 
proof  that  He  who  had  dared  also  to  utter  to  him  the  words 
of  absolution  had  really  "  power  upon  earth  to  forgive  sins." 
The  force  of  the  argument  was  at  once  felt  by  the  people, 
who  saw  brought  to  their  own  doors  a  power  which  was  the 
prerogative  of  the  God  of  heaven ;  and  "  they  glorified  him, 
who  had  given  such  a  power  to  man.'^  The  Pharisees  and 
Doctors  would  carry  back  to  Jerusalem  the  news  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  had  now  openly  proclaimed  his  kingdom  over 
the  most  sacred  domain  of  man's  spiritual  life,  as  a  sinner 
seeking  forgiveness  from  his  offended  God.'* 

§  15.  The  call  of  Levi  or  Matthew,  also  at  Capernaum, 
from  the  veiy  booth  where  as  a  publican  (portitor)  he  was 
collecting  taxes,  is  placed  by  Mark  and  Luke  directly  after  the 
healing  of  the  paralytic ;  and  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason 
for  separating  from  it  the  feast  given  by  Matthew,  at  which 
the  presence  of  many  publicans  and  sinners  gave  our  Lord 
occasion  to  teach  the  offended  Pharisees,  that  he  had  not 
come  to  call  the  righteous — ^those  who  fancied  themselves 
such — but  sinners,  to  repentance.''*  At  the  same  banquet  Je- 
sus answered  the  charge  made  against  his  disciples  for  not 
fasting,  and  taught,  by  the  parable  of  the  new  wine  in  old 


"  Matt.  ix.  2-8 ;  Mark  ii.  1-12 ; 
JjjikQ  V.  17-26.  Various  explanations 
havo  been  given  of  the  means  to 
v/hich  the  earnest  faith  of  the  bearers 
of  the  paraljTtic  prompted  them,  in 
order  to  (rain  access  to  Christ,  when 
they  found  it  impossible  to  make 
their  way  through  the  crowd  that 
blocked  up  the  entrance  to  the  inner 
court  of  the  house.  Around  part,  if 
not  the  whole  of  the  court  of  an  East- 
ern house,  is  a  verandah,  often  9  or 
10  feet  deep,  over  which,  when  there 
is  more  than  one  floor,  runs  a  second 
gallery  of  like  depth,  with  a  balus- 
trade. Bearing  in  mind  that  the  re- 
ception-room is  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  court,  wc  may  suppose  either 
(1)  that  our  Lord  was  standing  under 
the  verandah,  and  the  people  in  front 
in  the  court.  The  bearers  of  the  sick 
man  ascended  the  stairs  to  the  roof 
of  the  house,  and  taking  off  a  portion 
of  the  boarded  covering  of  the  veran- 
dah, or  removing  the  awning  over  the 
implavium,  rb  jiioov,  in  the  former 


case  let  down  the  bed  ihrcmyh  the 
verandah  roof,  or  in  the  latter,  dwm 
by  way  of  the  roof,  ^td  tSjv  Ktpduiov^ 
and  deposited  it  before  the  Saviour. 
(2)  Another  explanation  presents  it- 
self in  considering  the  room  where 
the  company  were  assembled  as  the 
vTriptfoVf  and  the  roof  opened  for  the 
bed  to  be  the  true  roof  of  the  house 
(Trench,  Miracks,  199).  (S)  And 
one  still  more  simple  is  found  in  re- 
garding the  house  as  one  of  the  rude 
dwellings  still  to  be  seen  near  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  a  mere  room  **  JO  or  12 
feet  high,  and  as  many  or  more 
square,"  with  no  opening  except  the 
door.  The  roof,  used  as  a  sleeping- 
place,  is  reached  by  a  ladder  from  the 
outside ;  and  the  b^irers  of  the  paralyt- 
ic, unable  to  approach  the  door,  would 
thus  have  ascended  the  roof,  and 
having  uncovered  it  Q^opvKavnc), 
let  him  down  into  the  room  where  onr 
Lord  was. 

'«Matt.  ix.9-U;  Mark  ii.  15-17*, 
Luke  V.  27-82. 
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bottles,  and  the  new  cloth  sewn  into  an  old  garment,  the  im« 
possibility  of  confining  the  spiritual  power  of  his  kingdom 
within  the  dead  letter  of  forms  and  traditions."  If,  follow- 
ing the  order  of  Matthew,  we  place  after  this  the  cure  of  the 
woman  with  an  issue  of  blood,  the  restoration  to  life  of  the 
daughter  of  Jairus,  the  giving  of  sight  to  two  blind  men,  and 
the  casting  a  devil  out  of  a  dumb  man,"  we  have,  in  this  first 
stage  of  our  Lord's  Galilean  ministry,  examples  of  nearly  all 
his  chief  miracles.  In  each  species  of  miracle  we  may  trace 
some  particular  infirmity,  the  fruit  and  type  of  a  marked  sin, 
not  necessarily  in  the  individual  sufferer,  but  in  hunian  na- 
ture. Disease,  in  general,  is  the  result  of  sin,  and  the  type 
of  moral  disorder;  the  demoniaOj  of  passion/  the  leper^  of 
pollution  ;  the  paraiytiCj  of  helpless  prostration  ;  the  loss  of 
sight,  and  speech,  and  hearing,  are  emblems  of  the  loss  of 
spiritual  sense  by  the  willful  shutting  out  of  spiritual  objects ; 
and  the  whole  train  of  evils  is  crowned  by  death,  the  wages 
of  sin.  Nor,  in  considering  the  various  forms  of  our  Lord's 
miracles,  should  we  fail  to  notice  the  varied  exhibitions  of 
faith  in  those  who  came  to  him  for  relief ;  for  it  was  in  ex- 
citing and  rewarding  such  faith  that  the  moral  power  ot  his 
miracles  was  chiefly  shown. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  had  Jesus,  after  giving  the 
Jews  assembled  at  the  Passover  the  first  great  opportunity 
which  they  lost,  gathered  in  the  first-fruits  of  spiritual  harvest 
from  the  rejected  soil  of  Samaria,  and  revealed  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  amid  the  darkness  of  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  when 
according  to  the  most  probable  interpretation  of  John  v.  1, 
the  return  of  the  Passover  called  him  up  for  the  second  time 
to  Jerusalem. 

§  16.  '^  After  this  there  was  a  feast  of  the  Jews,  and  Jesus 
went  up  to  Jerusalem.""  The  chronological  difiSculty  in- 
volved in  this  passage  is  discussed  elsewhere;"  and  though 
the  question  seems  incapable  of  absolute  settlement,  we  may 
adopt  the  probability,  that  the  "Feast"  was  the  Passover 
(▲.D.  28),  as  furnishing  a  definite,  though  not  quite  certain, 
order  for  the  narrative.  But  the  difficufty  does  not  at  all  af- 
fect the  importance  of  the  ensuing  transactions  at  Jerusalem, 
as  giving  occasion  for  the  first  of  our  Saviour's  great  dis- 
courses, in  controversy  with  the  unbelieving  Jews.  In  such 
discourses  we  first  see  the  great  principle,  afterward  so  cod« 


"  Matt.  ix.  15-1 7 ;  Mark  iL  18-22 ; 
Lnke  ▼.  88-89. 


"  Matt.  ix.  18-34  ,•  Mark  v.  22-435 
Luke  Tiii.  41-66.  ''"'  John  v.  1.  . 
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spicnous  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  that  controversy  ig 
called  forth  by  opposition  and  heresy,  and  then  by  controver- 
sy doctrine  is  established.  And  the  office  of  recording  Ihis 
aspect  of  our  Lord^s  ministry  fell  to  John,  not  only  as  his 
most  constant  companion  and  the  most  intimate  sharer  of  his 
thoughts,  but  as  the  apostle  who  survived  till  the  heresies, 
which  are  more  than  once  glanced  at  in  the  New  Testament, 
had  acquired  such  force  as  to  be  thus  rebuked.  The  occasion 
was  the  miracle  which  Christ  wrought  on  the  palsied  cripple 
at  the  pool  which  was  fitly  called  Bethesda  {the  house  of 
mercy) y  which  was  near  the  sheep-gate  on  the  north-east  side 
of  the  Temple."  It  is  said  that  the  waters  of  this  tank  were 
connected  with  those  of  the  pool  of  Siloam  by  subterraneous 
channels,  through  which  there  were  sudden  flushes  that  made 
the  water  bubble  up  in  commotion.**  At  such  seasons  the 
water  was  supposed  to  have  healing  virtues ;  confined,  how- 
ever, to  the  first  who  stepped  down  into  the  tank,  round 
which  porticoes  were  built,  to  shelter  the  multitudes  of  sick 
and  cripples,  who  came  to  take  their  chance.  The  doubts 
that  have  been  cast  upon  the  prodigy  do  not  in  the  least  de- 
tract from  the  use  made  of  it  by  Christ."*  On  the  contrary, 
the  supposition  of  its  being  a  delusion  sets  the  truth  of  his 
miracle  in  a  more  striking  light,  as  being  the  reality  of  that 
power  which  was  there  vainly  sought.  In  any  case,  the  mir- 
acle itself  displayed  the  power,  which  Jesus  claimed  in  the 
subsequent  discourse,  of  exercising  authority  both  over  the 
laws  of  nature  and  the  positive  institutions  of  religion.  The 
case  chosen  by  our  Lord  was  among  the  most  hopeless  of  all 
that  lay  in  the  House  of  Mercy.  The  cripple  had  been  par- 
alyzed for  thirty-eight  years,  the  very  period  that  his  fore- 
fathers had  wandered  in  the  wilderness ;  and  the  burden  of 
his  infinnities  was  aggravated  by  the  consciousness  that  they 
weix3  the  natural  reward  of  his  sins."'  Thus  he  was  a  fit  type 
of  the  people,  iu  whom  Jesus  fulfilled  the  words  ol  Isaiah, 
"  Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our  sicknesses.^'  Je- 
sus healed  him,  not  by  helping  him  to  the  watei-s,  nor  by  any 
other  visible  agency,  but  by  the  very  command  to  use  the 
powers  that  had  been  so  long  suspended :  '^  Rise,  take  up  thy 


'•The  large  reservoir  called  the 
Birket  Israil,  within  the  walls  of  the 
city,  close  by  the  St.  Stephen's  gate, 
and  under  the  norih-east  wall  of  the 
Haram  area,  is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  modern  representative  of 
Betheida. 


••  Such  a  moreroent  of  water  may 
be  seen  in  a  canal  lock. 

'*  Verse  4,  which  seems  to  assert 
the  reality  of  the  miracle,  is  now  re- 
garded as  sparioos. 

"  See  V.  U. 
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bed,  and  walk !''  Some  commentators  see  in  this  act  a  sort 
of  humiliation  for  the  sin  which  had  prostrated  the  sufferer. 
At  aU  events,  it  involved  other  important  consequences ;  for 
the  offense  which  was  loudly  expressed  by  the  Jews  gave  oc« 
casion  to  the  first  of  those  great  doctrinal  discourses  of  our 
Lord,  which  form  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John. 

"  On  the  same  day  was  the  Sabbath  ;'*  and  the  Jews  at 
once  accused  the  man  of  Sabbath-breaking.  They  had,  in- 
deed, the  letter  of  the  law  on  their  side ;  for  carrying  a  bur- 
den was  a  "  servile  work,"  and  this  very  act  had  been  espe- 
cially denounced  by  the  prophets."  But  yet  the  man's  sim- 
ple answer  involved  a  decisive  argument : — "  He  t/uit  made 
me  whole,  the  same  said  unto  me.  Take  up  thy  bed  and 
walk."  It  is  the  same  argument  afterward  urged  on  just 
such  another  occasion :  "^^  How  can  a  man  that  is  a  sinner  do 
such  miracles  ?"  ** 

Our  Lord  himself  enforced  the  argument,  in  defending 
himself  against  the  Jews,  wno»  would  have  put  him  to  death 
as  a  Sabbath-breaker.  Virtually  denying  their  jurisdiction, 
he  asserted  his  own  supremacy  over  the  Sabbath,  and  by  im- 
plication over  every  positive  law,  by  the  proof  just  given  of 
his  authority  over  the  laws  of  nature,  and  on  no  less  a  ground 
than  his  own  supreme  divinity,  as  equal  with  the  Father : — 
"  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work."  These  words 
involve  the  whole  spirit  of  Christ's  teaching  in  regard  to  the 
Sabbath.  When  God  finished  his  work  of  creation,  his  Sab- 
batic rest  was  not  inaction.  He  works  continually,  in  his 
providence  ond  his  grace,  in  the  work  of  sustaining  his  creat- 
ures, and  especially  in  restoring  them  from  their  fall,  and 
creating  them  anew  to  spiritual  life.  Thus  has  God  "  done 
good"  hitherto,  throughout  the  Sabbatic  cycle  of  the  ages. 
In  this  work,  as  in  the  material  creation,  the  Word  of  God  is 
the  partaker  and  the  true  agent.  So  when  he  was  made  flesh, 
he  made  the  same  use  of  his  earthly  Sabbaths,  and  employed 
them  in  alleviating  the  burdens  of  the  nature  he  had  as- 
sumed. Thus  "  the  Son  of  Man"  was  constituted  "  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath."  In  that  character  he  proclaimed  the  great 
principles, — ^^  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath ;" — "  I  will  have  mercy  rather  than  sacri« 
fice ;" — and  he  added  the  practical  law,  which  once  received 
in  its  spirit  would  leave  little  room  for  casuistry, "  Wherefore 
it  is  lawful " — not  simply  allowable,  as  an  exception,  but  rights 

••  Jer.  xvii.  21-24;  Neh.  xv.  82-33.       •*  John  ix.  16, 17,  24,  25, 29,  80. 
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as  the  very  essence  of  the  institntion — ^**  It  is  lawful  to  do 
GOOD  on  die  Sabbath  days/'  Not  once  only,  but  again  and 
again,  he  illustrated  these  principles  by  such  cases  as  that  of 
the  beast  of  burden  fallen  into  a  pit;  he  acted  upon  them, 
both  in  his  ordinary  work  as  a  teacher,  the  highest  form  of 
"doing  good,"  and  by  working  miracles  especially  on  this 
day,  and  maintained  them  in  repeated  arguments  against  the 
Jews. 

The  other  assertion  involved  in  our  Saviour's  words  was  as 
clear  to  the  understanding  of  the  Jews  as  it  was  hateful  to 
their  prejudices.  "Therefore  the  Jews  sought  the  more  to 
kill  him,  because  he  not  only  had  broken  the  Sabbath,  but  said 
also  that  God  was  his  Father,  making  himself  equal  with 
God.""  Instead  of  disowning  the  inference,  our  Saviour 
joins  issue  upon  its  truth.  Pointing  to  his  works  as  a  proof 
of  the  perfect  unity  of  power  between  his  Father  and  himself, 
he  claims  the  highest  attribute  of  God,  the  power  to  confer 
spiritual  life,  and  he  declares,  as  a  practical  appeal  to  his  op- 
ponents, that  now  was  the  season  for  its  exercise.  Their  in- 
dignation at  this  new  blasphemy  is  met,  as  on  other  occasions, 
by  the  remonstrance,  "  Marvel  not  at  this,"  as  the  preface  to 
new  wonders,  for  this  power  to  rive  spiritual  life,  arising 
from  the  divine  life  which  the  Son  had  in  himself,  would  soon 
be  proved  by  his  power  to  awake  the  dead,  and  to  call  them 
before  his  own  judgment-seat.  For  to  him  alone  was  com- 
mitted the  divine  attribute  of  judgment,  because  with  him 
alone  wore  the  eternal  principles  of  justice. 

The  latter  part  of  the  discourse  relates  to  the  evidence  of 
these  claims.  The  recent  testimony  of  John,  added  to  the 
teaching  of  Moses  and  all  the  Scriptures,  left  the  Jews  with- 
out excuse  for  their  unbelief,  which  Jesus  traces  back  to  the 
depravity  of  their  will.  But  he  appeals  to  higher  testimony 
still,  his  own  witness  of  himself,  confirmed  by  the  witness  of 
the  works  which  the  Father  had  given  him  to  do.  But,  in 
presenting  those  great  truths  and  this  convincing  evidence, 
Jesus  addresses  the  rulers  of  the  Jews,  not  as  disciples  to  be 
instructed  and  convinced,  but  as  enemies  to  be  put  to  shame 
by  the  truth  they  hated ;  and  to  all  the  other  proofs  of  his 
omniscience,  he  adds  his  knowledge  of  their  ingrained  aver- 
sion to  God's  truth. 

This  discourse  may  serve  as  an  example  of  those  which  oc- 

"  John  ▼.  18.      The  inference  is  |  ihat  God  was  his  Father,  in  such  a 
not  drawn  merely  from  Chrisfs  call- ;  manner  and  connection  ns  to  iroplj 
ing  God  his  Father,  bat  from   the  his  eqnaliry  with  God. 
whole  spirit  of  his  claim.     He  said  \ 
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cnpy  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  espe- 
cially the  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  chapters.  The  pre- 
cise points  in  controversy,  and  the  illustrations  employed  by 
Christ,  vary  with  the  several  occasions ;  but  in  all  he  appears 
claiming  a  dignity  and  authority  no  less  than  divine :  in  all 
he  convicts  the  tfews,  and  especially  their  rulers,  from  their 
own  most  cherished  [)rinciples,  of  obstinate  unbelief  in  reject- 
ing his  divine  authority.  Meanwhile,  he  had  no  sooner  boiiie 
the  first  of  these  great  testimonies  against  the  Jewish  rulers, 
than  he  withdrew  himself  from  their  plots  against  his  life,"' 
and  returned  from  this  Passover,  where  he  had  once  more 
experienced  and  rebuked  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  to  the 
scene  of  his  more  hopeful  labors  in  Galilee. 

"  John  Y.  16. 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.)    SCENE  OF   OUR   LORD'S 
MINISTRY. 

Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  re- 
cord  only  oar  Lord*s  doings  in  Gal- 
ilee ;  if  we  put  aside  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  Passion,  we  find  that  they 
never  mention  his  visiting  Jcrasalem. 
John,  on  the  other  hand,  while  he 
records  some  acts  in  GitUIee,  devotes 
(the  chief  part  of  his  Gospel  to  the 
transactions  in  Judsa.  Bat  when 
the  supplemental  character  of  John's 
Gospel  is  borne  in  mind,  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  explaining  this.  The 
three  Evangelists  do  not  profess  to 
give  a  chronolofry  of  the  ministry, 
but  rather  a  pictaro  of  it :  notes  of 
time  are  not  frequent  in  their  narra- 
tive. And  as  they  chiefly  confined 
themselves  to  Galilee,  where  the  Re- 
deemer's chief  acts  were  done,  they 
might  naturally  omit  to  mention  the 
feasts,  which,  being  passed  by  our  Lord 
at  Jerusalem,  added  nothing  to  the 
materials  for  his  Galilean  ministry. 
John,  on  the  other  hand,  writing  later, 
and  giving  an  account  of  the  Re- 
deemer's life  which  is  still  less  com- 
plete as  a  history  (for  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  fonnh  Gospel  is  occupied 
with  the  last  three  months  of  the 
ministry,  and  seven  chapters  out  of 
twenty-one  are  filled  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  few  days  of  the  Passion), 
vindicates  his  historical  claim  by  sup- 
plying several  precise  notes  of  time. 
In  the  occurrences  after  the  baptism 


of  Jesus,  days  and  even  hours  nra 
specified  (John  i.  29,  85,  39,  43,  ii.  1) ; 
the  first  miracle  is  mentioned,  and 
the  time  at  which  it  was  wroagbt 
(John  ii.  1>11).  He  mentions  not 
only  the  Passover  (John  ii.  13,  23; 
vi.  4;  xiii.  1,  and  perhaps  v.  1),  but 
also  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (John 
vii.  2)  and  of  Dedication  (John  x. 
22):  and  thus  it  is  ordered  that  the 
Evangelist  who  goes  over  the  least 
part  of  the  ground  of  onr  Lord's  min- 
istry is  yet  the  same  who  fixes  for  us 
its  duration,  and  enables  us  to  arrange 
the  facts  of  the  rest  more  exactlr  in 
their  historical  places.  It  is  true  that 
the  three  Gospels  record  chiefly  the 
occurrences  in  Galilee ;  but  there  is 
evidence  in  them  that  miracles  were 
wrought  in  Judiea.  Frequent  teach- 
ing in  Jerusalem  is  implied  in  the 
Lord's  lamentation  over  the  lost  city 
(Matt,  xxiik  87).  The  appearance 
in  Galilee  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
and  others  from  Jerusalem  (Matt.  iv. 
25,  XV.  1)  would  be  best  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  their  enmity 
had  been  excited  against  him  daring 
visits  to  Jerusalem.  The  intimacy 
with  the  family  of  Lazarus  (Luke  x. 
38),  and  the  attachment  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  to  the  Lord  (Matt  xxviL 
57),  would  imply,  most  probably,  fre« 
quent  visits  to  Jerusalem.  But  why 
was  Galilee  chosen  as  the  principal 
scene  of  the  ministry  ?  The  question 
is  not  easy  to  answer.  The  Prophet 
would  retort  to  the  Temple  of  God^ 
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the  King  of  tho  Jews  would  go  to  his 
own  royal  city  ;  the  Teacher  of  the 
chosen  people  wonld  preach  in  the 
midst  of  them.  But  their  hostility 
prevented  it.  The  Saviour,  who,  ac- 
cepting all  the  infirmities  of  '*the 
form  of  a  servant,*'  which  he  had  tak- 
en, fled  in  his  childhood  to  Egypt, 
betakes  himself  to  Galilee  to  avoid 
Jewish  hatred  and  machinations,  and 
lays  the  foundations  of  his  Church 
amid  a  people  of  impure  and  despised 
race.  (See  below.  Note  C.)  To  Jeru- 
salem he  comes  occasionally,  to  teach, 
and  suffer  persecution,  and  finally  to 
die  :  "  for  it  can  not  be  that  a  prophet 
perish  out  of  Jerusalem  "  (Luke  xiii. 
83).  It  was  upon  the  first  outbreak 
of  persecution  against  him  that  he 
left  Judaea :  *'  When  Jesus  had  beard 
that  John  was  tast  into  prison,  he  de- 
parted into  Galilee'*  (Matt.  iv.  12). 
And  that  this  persecution  aimed  at 
him  also  we  gather  from  St.  John : 
"When  therefore  the  Lord  knew  how 
that  the  Pharisees  had  heard  that  Je- 
sus made  and  baptized  more  disciples 
than  John  ...  he  left  Jndiea  and 
departed  into  Galilee"  (John  iv.  1, 
S^.  If  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness shone  on  the  Jews  hencefor- 
ward from  the  far-off  shores  of  the 
Galilean  lake,  it  was  because  they 
had  refused  and  abhorred  that  light. 


(B.)    DURATION    OF    OUR 
LORD'S  MINISTRY. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  ex- 
actly from  the  Gospels  the  n  amber 
of  years  during  which  the  Redeemer 
exercised  his  ministry  before  the  Pas- 
sion ;  but  the  doubt  lies  between  two 
and  three;  for  the  opinion,  adopted 
from  an  interpretation  of  Isaiah  Ixi. 
2  by  more  than  one  of  tho  ancients, 
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that  it  lasted  only  one  year,  can  not  be 
borne  out  (Euseb.  iii.  24 ;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  I  ;  Origen,  Princ  4,  6).  The 
data  are  to  be  drawn  from  St.  John. 
This  Evangelist  mentions  six  feasts, 
at  five  of  which  Jesus  was  present ; 
the  Passover  that  followed  his  baptism 
(John  ii.  13) ;  "  a  feast  of  the  Jews  •' 
(ioprfi  without  the  article,  John  ▼. 
1);  a  Passover  during  which  Jesus 
remained  in  Galilee  (John  vi.  4) ;  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  to  which  the 
Lord  went  up  privately  (John  vii.  2); 
the  Feast  of  Dedication  (John  x.  22) ; 
and  lastly  the  Feast  of  Passover,  at 
which  he  suffered  (John  xii.,  xiii.). 
There  are  certainly  three  Passovers, 
and  it  is  possible  that  '*a  feast" 
(John  v.  1)  may  be  a  fourth.  Upon 
this  possibility  the  question  turns. 
LUcke  in  his  Commentary  (vol.  ii.  p. 
]),  in  collecting  with  great  research 
tho  various  opinions  on  this  point,  is 
unable  to  arrive  at  any  definite  con- 
clusion upon  it,  and  leaves  it  unsolved. 
But  if  this  feast  is  not  a  Passover, 
then  no  Passover  is  mentioned  by 
John  between  the  first  (John  ii.  13) 
and  that  which  is  spoken  of  in  the 
sixth  chapter ;  and  the  time  between 
those  two  must  be  assumed  to  be  a 
single  year  only.  Now,  although  the 
record  of  John  of  this  period  contains 
but  few  facts,  yet  when  all  the  Evan- 
gelists are  compared,  the  amount  of 
labor  compressed  into  this  single  year 
would  be  too  much  for  its  compass. 
The  time  during  which  Jesus  was 
baptizing  (by  his  disciples)  near  the 
Jordan  was  probably  considerable,  and 
lasted  till  John's  imprisonment  (John 
iii.  22-36).  The  circuit  round  Gal- 
ilee (Matt.  iv.  23-25)  was  a  mission- 
ary  journey  through  a  country  of  con- 
siderable population,  and  containing 
two  hundred  towns ;  and  this  would 
occupy  some  time.    But  another  such 
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Journey,  of  the  most  comprehensive 
kind,  is  undertaken  in  the  same  year 
(Luke  viii.  1),  in  which  he  **went 
throughout  every  city  and  village." 
And  a  third  circuit  of  the  same  kind, 
and  equally  genieral  (Matt,  ix,  35-38), 
would  close  the  same  year.  Is  it  at 
all  probable  that  Jesus,  after  spending 
•a  considerable  time  in  Judaea,  would 
'  be  able  to  make  three  circuits  of  Gal- 
ilee in  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
preaching  and  doing  wonders  in  the 
various  places  to  which  he  came? 
This  would  be  more  likely  if  the  jour- 
neys were  hunied  and  partial ;  but  all 
three  are  spoken  of  as  though  they 
were  the  very  opposite.  It  is,  to  say 
the  least,  easier  to  suppose  that  the 
"feast"  (John  v.  1)  was  a  Passover, 
dividing  the  time  into  two,  and  throw- 
ing two  of  these  circuits  into  the 
second  year  of  the  ministry ;  provided 
there  be  nothing  to  make  this  inter- 
pretation improbable  in  itself.  The 
words  arc,  "After  this  there  was  a 
feast  of  the  Jews ;  and  Jesus  went  up 
to  Jerusalem."  These  two  facts  are 
meant  as  cause  and  effect ;  the  feast 
caused  the  visit.  If  so,  it  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  three  feasts  at  which 
the  Jews  were  expected  to  appear  be- 
fore God  at  Jerusalem.*  Was  it  the 
Passover,  the  Pentecost,  or  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles?  In  the  preceding 
chapter  the  Passover  has  been  spoken 
of  as  "the  feast"  (ver.  45);  and  if 
another  feast  were  meant  here  the 
name  of  it  would  have  been  added, 
as  in  vii.  2,  x.  22.  The  omission  of 
the  article  is  not  decisive,  for  it  occurs 
ill  other  cases  where  the  Passover  is 
certainly  intended  (Matt,  xxvii.  15 ; 
Mark  xv.  6) ;  nor  is  it  clear  that  the 
Passover  was  called  the  feast,  as  the 

*  This  ia  an  aiigament  against  the  some- 
what arbitrary  bvpothesis  thai  it  was  the 
"-",  of  Purina. 


most  eminent,  although  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  was  sometimes  so  de- 
scribed. All  that  the  omission  could 
prove  would  be  that  the  Evangelist  did 
notthinkit  needfulto  describe  the  feast 
more  precisely.  The  words  in  John 
iv. 35,  "There  are  yet  four  months 
and  then  cometh  harvest,"  would 
agree  with  this,  for  the  barley-harvest 
began  on  the  16th  Nisan,  and  reck, 
oning  back  four  months  would  bring 
this  conversation  to  the  beginning  of 
December,  i.  e.,  the  middle  of  Kisleu. 
If  it  be  granted  that  our  Lord  is  here 
merely  quoting  a  common  form  of 
speech  (Alford),  still  it  is  more  likely 
that  he  would  use  one  appropriate  to 
the  time  at  which  he  was  speaking. 
And  if  these  words  were  uttered  in 
December,  the  next  of  the  three  great 
feast?  occurring  would  be  the  Pass- 
over. The  shortness  of  the  interval 
between  v.  1  and  vi.  4  would  afford 
an  objection,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
scantiness  of  historical  details  in  the 
early  part  of  the  ministry  in  St.  John : 
from  the  other  Evangelists  it  appears 
that  two  great  journeys  might  have 
to  be  included  between  these  verses. 
Upon  the  whole,  though  there  is  noth- 
ing that  amounts  to  proof,  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  were  four  Passovers, 
and  consequently  that  our  Lord*s 
ministry  lasted  somewhat  more  than 
three  years,  the  "  beginning  of  mira- 
cles "  (John  ii.)  having  been  wrought 
before  the  first  Passover.  On  data 
of  calculation  that  have  already  been 
mentioned  (p.  202),  the  year  of  the 
first  of  these  Passovers  was  ▲.u.c.  780 
(a.d.  27),  and  the  baptism  of  our 
Lord  took  place  either  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  that  year  or  the  end  of  the 
year  preceding.  The  ministry  of 
John  the  Baptist  began  in  A.n.G.  77^ 
(a.d.  26). 
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(C.)    GALILEE. 

This  name,  which  in  the  Koman 
age  was  applied  to  a  large  province, 
seems  to  have  been  originally  con- 
fined to  a  little  ** circuit*'  (the  He- 
brew word  Galil,  the  origin  of  the 
later  ** Galilee,''  signifies  a  "circle, 
or  circuit")  uf  country  round  Kedesh- 
Naphtali,  in  which  wero  situated  the 
twenty  towns  given  by  Solomon  to  Hi- 
ram, king  of  Tyre,  as  payment  for  his 
work  in  conveying  timber  from  Leb- 
anon to  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xx.  7 ;  1  K. 
ix.  11;  LXX.  TaXtXaca).  They  were 
then,  or  subsequently,  occupied  by 
strangers,  and  for  this  reason  Isaiah 
gives  to  the  district  the  name  **  Gal- 
ilee of  the  Gentiles  "  (Is.  ix.  1.  In 
Matt.  iv.  15,  roXiXaia  riuv  iBv&v;  in 
1  Mace.  T.  15,  FoXiXaia  dXKo^vkiov). 
It  is  probable  that  the  strangers  in- 
creased in  number,  and  became  during 
the  Captivity  the  great  body  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  extending  themselves  also 
over  the  surrounding  country,  they 
gave  to  their  new  territories  the  old 
name,  until  at  length  Galilee  became 
one  of  the  largest  provinces  of  Pales- 
tine. In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 
Galilee  contained  only  a  few  Jews 
living  in  the  midst  of  a  large  heathen 
population  (1  Mace.  v.  20-28).  Strabo 
states  that  in  his  day  it  was  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Syrians,  Phoenicians, 
and  Arabs  (xvi.  p.  760);  and  Jo- 
sephns  says  that  Greeks  also  dwelt  in 
its  cities  (Ti/.  12.) 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord  all  Pales- 
tine was  divided  into  three  provinces, 
Judsa,  Samaria,  and  Galilee  (Acts 
ix.  81 ;  Luke  xvii.  II  ;  Joseph.  B,  J, 
ill.  8).    The  latter  indnded  the  whole 


northern  section  of  the  country,  name- 
ly, the  ancient  territories  of  Issachar, 
Zebulun,  Asher,  and  Naphtali.  It 
was  divided  into  two  sections,  **  Low- 
er "  and  *'  Upper;"  »)  Karta  Kai  rf  avto 
VaXiXaia.  A  single  glance  at  the 
country  shows  that  the  division  was 
natural.  Lower  Galilee  included  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon  with  its  off- 
shoots, xvhich  run  down  to  the  Jordan 
and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  the 
whole  of  the  hill-country  adjoining  it 
on  the  north,  to  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ain-range. Upper  Galilee  embraced 
the  whole  mountain-range  lying  be- 
tween the  upper  Jordan  and  Phoeni- 
cia. To  this  region  the  name  **  Gal- 
ilee of  the  Gentiles  "  is  given  in  the 
O.  and  N.  T.  (Is.  ix.  1 ;  Matt.  iv.  16> 
The  town  of  Capernaum,  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  lake,  was  in  Upper  Gal- 
ileo; and  this  faet  is  important,  as 
showing  hp'w  far  the  province  ex- 
tended southward,  and  as  proving 
that  it,  as  well  as  Lower  Galilee, 
touched  the  lake. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
Galileo  became  the  chief  seat  of  Jew- 
ish schools  of  learning,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  their  most  celebrated  Rab- 
bins. The  National  Conncil,  or 
Sanhedrim,  was  taken  for  a  time  to 
Jabneh  in  Philistia,  but  was  soon  re- 
moved to  Sepphoris,  and  afterward  to 
Tiberias.  The  Alishna  was  here  com- 
piled by  Rabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh  (cir. 
A.D.  109-220) ;  and  a  few  years  after- 
ward the  Gemctra  was  added.  Re- 
mains of  splendid  synagogues  still  ex- 
ist in  many  of  the  old  towns  and  vil- 
lages, showing  that  from  the  second 
to  the  seventh^^ntury  the  Jews  were 
as  prosperous  as  they  were  nnmeron^ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

T&B  SEQUEL  OF  CBKIST^  MINISTRY  IX  GALILEE,  FROlf  AFTER 
BIS  SECOND  PASSOVER,  IS  A.D.  28,  TO  NEAR  THE  FEAST  OF 
TABERNACLES,  A.D.  29. 

§  I.  Return  of  Jesus  fruni  Jeramlem  to  Galilee— The  plucking  of  the  eiira 
of  corn  on  Ilio  Ssbbalh— The  healinj;  of  the  wilhcrpd  hand— Ch™t 
Tobuts  the  charge  of  Sahbnlh -breaking — Plol  cf  the  rharJBCcs  and  the 
Hemdinna  aaaiiist  liini.  g  2.  He  rciires  to  the  sliore  of  [he  Galilean 
lake,  anil  ii  followeil  hy  multiiudes— HU  miracles  prove  him  ihe  armnt 
of  God  predicied  bv  Isaiah.  §  8.  FrepnraliunB  fur  oignuiitDf;  Ihe 
CllriMlinn  Charch— Clioico  of  the  Twelvo  Apoetlei — The  6ermon  on 
the  Moonl— Certain  preliminnry  cjiiestions  discniiod — Unily  of  the  Dia- 
coane,  and  iia  identilj'  In  Matihew  nnd  Luke.  §  4.  The  Time  and 
!)Cenc — Mount  of  the  Beaciludea — Choice  of  (lie  Apoalle* — Char- 
ncten  of  iheir  office  —  Fenonnl  qualiflcations  — The  Lisu  of  tlie 
Tirelvc  Aposilcs.  %  5.  The  Serhoh  on  the  Mohht;  the  Lair  of 
the  Kcnr  DispenSRtion.  §  G.  Effect  of  the  discDurss  —  Jgrds  re- 
turns to  Cupemnam — Healing  of  the  Centurion's  Rervnnl — Itaising 
of  tlie  widow's  son  to  life.  §  7,  LnsC  mention  of  John  the  Baptist— Hia 
me««Ee  to  Jeiua— Christ's  final  icEilmony  to  Jolin — Denunciation  of 
the  Galilonn  ciiiea— Thank stcirini;  for  that  the  G'>spel  U  revrnled  to 
bahes.  §  6.  JeauA,  at  a  Pliariiee'a  table,  ia  anointed  by  n  Mnfiil  woman 
— He  foniires  her  Kins,  nnd  rebukM  the  sromful  I'hariiieea — The  wom- 
an not  Mary  Magdalene — Distinelion  between  tliia  annintinit  of  Jeaui 
aa  the  Chrlsl.  nnd  hia  anoinlinK  for  hia  burial  by  Mary  of  Bethany. 
§  9.  StmaJ  draiil  Iknugk  Gali/ee—Thc  women  who  mihiaUred  to  Je- 
Eua — HisMiracIe-i,  Diseounca,  and  Parables — Heslillsihe  Storm  on  thf 
Lnk:  af  Galilee— The  Gadarene  demoniac.     5  10,  T/urJ  Circidt  thnmgh 
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GaUUe-^TYi^  Apoetles  sent  forth — ^Their  commission  and  Bnccess.  §11. 
Herod  belieres  Jesas  to  be  John  restored  to  life,  and  desires  to  see  him 
— Jesus  retires  by  ship  to  a  lonely  spot  on  the  lake,  and  is  followed  by 
multitudes.  §  12.  Approach  of  the  Passover,  to  which  Jesus  does  vot 
go— Firet  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes — Its  effect  on  the  Galileans  — 
They  wnh  to  make  Jesus  king — Voyage  of  the  disciples  across  the  lake 
— Jesus  walks  upon  the  water,  and  saves  Peter — The  ensuing  contro- 
ve»y — Many  desert  Jesus — Peter^s  confession.  §  13.  Jesus  watched 
by  emissaries  from  Jerusalem — He  retires  into  Phoenicia  and  Decapo* 
lis — The  Syro-Phoenician  woman — Healing  of  the  deaf  and  dumb — Sec- 
ond miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes — Encounters  with  the  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  and  Herodians — ^Tho  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah.  §  14.  Je- 
sus ascends  the  Upper  Jordan  to  Ciesarea  Philippi— Peter's  full  confes- 
sion of  the  Christ — The  Rock  on  which  Christ's  Church  is  built;  and 
the  Keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven — Christ  predicts  his  Passion,  and 
rebukes  the  remonstrance  of  Peter.  §  15.  Christ's  Transfiguration — 
Discourse  concerning  Elias — ^The  demoniac  Child — Prayer  and  Fasting 
— Renewed  prediction  of  Christ's  Passion.  §  16.  His  last  return  to  Ca- 
pernaum— ^The  contest  for  precedence — Example  of  the  little  child ;  and 
the  ensuing  discourse — Christ's  final  departure  from  Galilee. 

§  1.  Once  more  we  behold  Jcsns  returning  from  the  city 
of  his  father  David,  where  he  had  proved  himself  the  prom- 
ised spiritual  king,  rejected  and  persecuted  with  a  spite  that 
was  literally  deadly.  Though  his  retirement  from  Jerusalem 
removed  him  beyond  the  immediate  danger  that  the  rulers 
might  have  found  means  to  take  his  life,  either  in  a  tumult 
or  by  persuading  the  Roman  procurator,  he  was  still  pursued 
by  their  hostility.  During  this  second  period  of  his  Galilean 
ministry,  we  often  see  how  closely  he  was  watched  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  Jewish  rulers.  On  his  very  journey  he  was 
followed  by  the  same  charge  which  had  formed  their  pretext 
for  plotting  against  his  life  at  Jerusalem.  The  innocent  act 
of  his  hungry  disciples,  which  was  sanctioned  by  a  merciful 
law,*  of  plucking  and  eating  the  ripe  ears,  as  they  walked 
through  the  corn-fields  on  the  Sabbath,  was  construed  into 
Sabbath-breaking.'  At  least,  the  view  that  the  Feast  of  John 
V.  was  a  Passover,  compared  with  the  order  of  the  other 
Evangelists,  may  justify  us  in  regarding  the  controversy  that 
arose  out  of  the  act  of  the  disciples  as  having  occurred  on 
the  wav  back  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee.  At  all  events,  the 
fact  of  the  com  being  ripe  points  to  the  time  of  the  Pass- 
over ;  though  it  would  depend .  on  the  species  of  the  grain, 
whether  this  was  immediately  before  the  Passover,  when  the 

'  Dent,  xxiii.  25.  The  disciples  ';  nistry  of  the  Jewish  doctors  found  the 
must  have  been  liring  a  hard  and  sin  in  the  tnanual  act  of  rubbing  the 
poor  life,  to  resort  to  such  means  of  cars  of  com  in  the  hands,  as  a  species 
sustenance.  of  that  senrile  labor  which  was  forbid; 

'  Some  think  that  the  subtle  cas-   den  by  the  Law. 
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barley-harvest  began,  or  later,  when  the  wheat  was  ripe. 
With  this  question  another  is  connected,  concerning  the 
phrase  "  the  second-first  Sabbath,"  *  of  which  the  most  proba- 
ble intei-pretation  is  that  of  Wieseler,  that  it  was  the  "  first 
Sabbath  of  the  second  year  after  the  Sab)>atic  year."  * 

In  reply  to  the  charge  of  Sabbath-breaking  made  by  the 
Pharisees  against  the  disciples,  Jesus  reminds  them  that 
David,  whose  example  they  are  not  likely  to  challenge,  ate  the 
sacred  shew-bread  in  the  tabernacle,  which  it  was  not  lawful 
to  eat.  The  priests  might  pai'take  of  it,  but  not  a  stranger.* 
David,  on  the  principle  that  mercy  was  better  than  sacrifice,* 
took  it  and  gave  it  to  the  young  men  that  were  with  him 
that  they  might  not  perish  for  hunger.  In  order  further  to 
show  that  a  literal  mechanical  observance  of  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath  would  lead  to  absurdities,  Jesus  reminds  them  that 
this  law  is  perpetually  set  aside  on  account  of  another :  *'  The 
priests  profane  the  Sabbath  and  are  blameless."^  The  work 
of  sacrifice,  the  placing  of  the  shew-bread,  go  on  upon  the  Sab- 
bath, and  kibor  even  on  that  day  may  be  done  by  priests,  and 
may  please  God.  It  was  the  root  of  the  Pharisees'  fault  that 
they  thought  sacrifice  better  than  mercy,  ritual  exactness 
more  than  love :  ^'  If  ye  had  known  what  this  meaneth,  I  will 
have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,  ye  would  not  have  condemned 
the  guiltless.  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  even  of  the  Sab< 
bath  day." '  These  last  words  are  inseparable  from  the  mean* 
ing  of  our  Lord's  answer.  In  pleading  the  example  of  David, 
the  king  and  prophet,  and  of  the  priests  in  the  temple,  the 
Lord  tacitly  implies  the  greatness  of  his  own  position.  He  is 
indeed  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King ;  and  had  he  been  none  of 
these,  the  argument  would  have  been  not  merely  incomplete, 
but  misleading.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  law  of  the  Sabbath 
was  very  strict.  Against  labors  as  small  as  that  of  winnow- 
ing the  com  a  severe  penalty  was  set.  Our  Lord  quotes 
cases  where  the  law  is  superseded  or  set  aside,  because  he  is 
One  who  has  power  to  do  the  same.  And  the  rise  of  a  new 
law  is  implied  in  those  words  which  St.  Mark  alone  has  re- 
corded :  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  Sabbath."  The  law  upon  the  Sabbath  was  made  in  love 
to  men,  to  preserve  for  them  a  due  measure  of  rest,  to  keep 
room  for  the  worship  of  Grod.*   The  Son  of  Man  has  power  to 


*  ^dpjiarov  Sivrtp6irp<aTov. 

*  Matt.  xii.  1-8 ;  Mark  ii.  23-28  ; 
Lnke  vi.  1-1 1.  Others  explain  it  as 
the  first  Sabbath  after  the  second  day 
of  the  Passorer. 


*  Ex.  xxix.  33 ;  Lev.  xxir.  5, 9. 

*  Hos.  vi.  6. 

^  Matt.  xii.  5. 

*  Matt.  xii.  7,  8. 
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re-adjust  this  law,  if  its  work  is  done,  or  if  men  are  fit  to  re* 
ceive  a  higher.' 

The  lesson  then  given  was  repeated  on  the  following  Sab- 
bath, when  Christ  healed  a  man  with  a  withered  hand  in  the 
synagogue,  (probably  at  Capernaum),  and  silenced  the  Jews, 
who  were  watching  to  see  if  he  would  perform  the  miracle, 
by  the  argument  applied  by  themselves  m  their  o^vn  affairs, 
that  it  is  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath  days.  The  appli- 
cation to  their  consciences  was  all  the  keener,  as,  while  ho 
was  doing  good  and  saving  life,  they  were  doings  evil  and 
seeking  to  destroy  his ;  and,  stung  to  madness  by  his  discern, 
ment  of  their  secret  thoughts,  they  began  to  plot  against  him 
with  the  adherents  of  Herod  Antipas,  the  politicJ^l  party  call- 
ed Herodians,"  thus  endangering  his  security  even  in  Galilee. 

§  2.  Upon  this,  Jesus  withdrew  to  some  retired  spot  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake  of  Galilee ;  but  even  here  he  was  followed 
by  a  multitude  from  all  pcvvts  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  even  be' 
yond  its  border:^,  from  Idumsea  on  the  south,  to  Tyre  and  Si- 
doii  on  the  north.  As  they  thronged  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
Jesus  addressed  them  from  a  small  vessel,  which  he  desired 
his  discipler/  to  provide.  He  healed  their  diseases  and  cast 
out  unclean  spirits,  charging  both  the  patients  and  the  de- 
mons not  to  make  him  known.  In  these  acts  of  mercy,  ex- 
tended to  many  who  were  aliens  to  the  commonwealth  of  Is- 
rael, and  yet  withdrawn  so  earefuUy  fi'om  all  public  parade, 
Matthew  sees  the  fulfillment  of  Isaiah^s  great  prophecy  of  th^ 
?Iessiah  as  the  merciful  judge  of  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews : — 
the  chosen  and  beloved  servant  of  God,  yet  so  meek  that  ho 
would  not  strive  or  cry  for  his  rights,  nor  lift  up  the  voice  of 
self-assertion  among  the  haunts  of  men ; — so  merciful  that  ho 
would  not  break  the  bruised  reed  as  useless,  nor  quench  the 
smoking  lamp-wick  as  hopeless;  and  yet  so  powerful,  by  this 
very  might  of  gentleness,  that  his  just  judgments  should 
finally  be  crowned  with  universal  victory,  and  his  name  com- 
mand the  faith  of  all  the  nations.** 

§  3.  In  this  assembly  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Gralilee, 
we  see  at  length  all  the  elements  of  the  visible  Church  of 
Christ  separated  from  the  world ;  and,  if  among  those  who 
had  followed  him  into  these  solitudes,  there  were  secret  un- 
believers, or  opponents,  or  even  tl'aitors,  we  need  be  the  less 
surprised,  as  their  typo  was  found  even  among  those  whom 


*  These  remarks  are  from  Arch- 
bishop Thomson's  nrt.  Jeaus  Christ, 
in  the  Dkt.  of  the  Bibk,  toI.  i  p. 
lOSfi. 


"Matt  xii.  9-14;  Mark  iii.  1-6; 
Lnke  vi.  6-11. 

"Mntr.  xn.  15-21;  Mark  iii.  7-12: 
cox^p.  U  xi.  10,  xL  1-8. 
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he  himself  chose  for  his  ministers  and  companions.  So  now 
he  proceeds  to  provide  for  his  Church  the  teachers  who  were 
to  guide  them,  and  the  doctrines  whicli  they  were  to  teach  and 
the  people  to  receive ;  the  former  by  appointing  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  the  latter  by  the  discourse  known  as  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  Not  that  his  appointments  were,  in  either  case, 
complete  or  final.  Much  was  left  to  be  ordered  and  revealed 
in  the  future,  by  his  own  teaching,  by  the  free  action  of  spir- 
itual life  in  his  people,  and  especially  by  the  direction  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  poured  out  after  he  had  left  the  earth.  The 
ministers  whom  he  now  appointed  were  those  needed  to  bear 
witness  to  his  own  deeds  and  words ;  the  truths  he  taught 
were  those  essential  to  the  very  entrance  into  his  kingdom. 

One  or  two  preliminary  questions  need  to  be  cleared  up. 
St.  John's  silence  alike  concerning  the  appointment  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  at  once  explained 
by  the  supplemental  character  of  his  Gospel.  St.  Mark's 
omission  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  the  regular  order  of 
the  narrative,  though  he  gives  many  of  its  precepts  as  they 
were  repeated  by  our  Saviour  on  other  occasions,  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  relation  in  which  his  Gospel  stands  to  that 
of  Matthew.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  Mark  wrote  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  with  the  es- 
pecial view  of  giving  an  account  of  Christ's  ministry  briefer 
on  the  whole,  but  more  minute  in  some  of  the  details.  Ho 
therefore  omits  many  things,  which  could  be  passed  over 
without  disturbing  the  order  of  the  narrative,  and  which 
Matthew  had  already  suflficiently  recorded,  and  among  them 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

The  comparison  of  Matthew  and  Luke  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  two  Evangelists  record  the  same  or  differ- 
ent discourses.  The  different  order  in  which  the  discourse 
stands  in  the  two  Gospels  is  of  no  importance ;  for,  as  already 
observed,  Matthew  evidently  assigns  it  as  early  a  place  as 
possible.  As  to  his  not  mentioning,  till  much  later,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Apostles,  which  Luke  places  immediately 
before  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  fact  is  that  Matthew 
does  not  directly  relate  their  appointment,  but  the  commis- 
sion given  them  when  they  were  first  sent  forth,  end  lie  takes 
this  occasion  incidentally  to  mention  their  nam.c.^  The  posi- 
tive arguments  for  the  identity  of  the  two  dicooi  raes  are 
overwhelming,  and  the  very  variations  tend  to  establish  an 
essential  sameness.  Both  begin  with  the  same  blessings,  and 
end  with  the  same  striking  parable  concerning  the  difference 
between  hearing  and  doing.     Between  this  common  begin- 
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ning  and  endings  there  is  mnch  in  Matthew  whrch  Luke  does 
not  give^  and  some  passages  in  Luke  which  do  not  appear  in 
Matthew;  but  the  former  are  just  those  that  relate  to  the 
laws,  traditions,  and  practices  of  the  Jews,  while  the  latter 
come  in  with  such  natural  force  and  beauty,  as  further  illus- 
trations and  steps  in  the  argument,  as  to  put  their  real  con- 
nection with  it  beyond  a  question :  while  the  passages  com- 
mon to  the  two  Evangelists  are  perfectly  identical  in  sub- 
stance, follow  in  the  same  order,  and  contain  those  truths 
which  are  of  universal  concern  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  in 
every  age.  St.  Luke's  greater  brevity  may  also  be  explained 
by  his  repetition  of  the  like  sentiments  in  other  passages  of 
his  Gospel. 

But  these  repetitions,  as  well  as  those  already  noticed  in 
Mark,  have  been  urged  as  arguments  for  supposing  that  the 
so-called  '*  Sermon  on  the  Mount"  is  but  a  collection  into  one 
view  of  doctrines  and  precepts  uttered  by  our  Lord  on  various 
occasions.  Doubtless  he  did  repeat,  again  and  again,  these 
most  essential  elements  of  his  teaching,  and  such  repetitions 
serve  to  indicate  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  really  the  pre- 
liminary abstract  of  his  doetrine.^^  That  the  truths  thus  re- 
peated were  really  uttered  in  this  connected  discourse,  is  the 
positive  statement  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  confirmed  by  the 
common  circumstances  that  attend  it  in  the  two  Gospels. 
Both  mark  the  same  period  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  when  the 
fame  of  his  miracles  and  preaching  had  spread  through  all 
parts  of  the  land,  and  had  brought  multitudes  around  him. 
Both  name  the  same  localUyy  a  m^ountain^  which  Jesus  first 
uses  as  a  place  of  retirement  and  prayer,  and  of  private  inter- 
course with  his  disciples,  and  from  which  ho  afterward 
comes  down  to  some  elevated  station,  from  which  to  address 
both  them  and  the  people  together.''    Both  represent  our 


"  Stier,  Words  ofjtins^  L  93. 

**  This  view  removes  the  trivial  ob- 
jection that  has  been  raised  from  the 
comparison  of  Matt.  y.  1  with  Lnke 
Ti.  17.  The  former  passage  a^ees 
with  Loke  vi.  12;  and,  in  the  latter, 


tops,  called  the  Homt  ofHaitin,  from 
the  village  of  Hattin  at  its  base." 
(See  Map,  p.  240.)  **  The  situation  so 
strikingly  coincides  with  the  intima- 
tions  of  the  Gospel  narratire,  as  al- 
most to  fbrce  the  inference  that  in 


the  words  M  r&irou  trdivov,  which  |  this  instance  the  eyes  of  those  who 
oar  translators  rend'^r  in  the  pkdn^  selected  the  spot  were  for  once  rightly 
snggest  rather  some  phtform,  such  as  \  gnidcd.  It  is  the  only  height  seen  in 
is  described  in  the  following  qnota-  this  direction  from  the  shores  of  the 
tion  from  Dean  Stanley's  work : —  i  lake  of  Gennesareth.  The  plain  on 
'*  According  to  tradition,  the  *  Mount  which  it  stands  is  easily  accessible 
uf  Beatitades*  lies  a  little  west  of  the  |  from  the  lake,  and  ft-om  that  plain  to 
Seaof  Galilee,  and  is  a  square-shaped  I  the  summit  is  but  a  few  niinntes* 
bill,  about  60  feet  in  height,  wi^h  two  walk.     The  platform  at  the  top  is 
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Lord,  directly  after  the  discourse,  as  entering  Capernaum ; 
and  both  record  the  healing  of  the  centurion^s  servant  as  at 
once  following  upon  his  return  to  that  city. 

§  4.  Our  Saviour^s  whole  position  at  this  period  of  his  min* 
istry  not  only  suggested,  but  may  even  be  said  to  have  claim- 
ed some  such  public  exposition  of  his  doctrine  as  we  find  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  His  mission  had  been  unfolded 
step  by  step,  till  it  lay  fully  open  to  the  inquiries  of  his  disci- 
ples and  the  objections  of  his  foes ;  and  the  time  had  come  to 
rebuke  malignant  cavils,  to  correct  erroneous  expectations, 
and  to  satisfy  humble  and  earnest  inquiries.  The  multitudes 
who  had  followed  him  to  the  shores  of  the  lake  were  in  a 
condition  not  unlike  those  whom  Moses  had  led  out  into  the 
wilderness.  They  had  seen  and  heard  enough  to  prepare 
them  to  hear  the  law  of  God  from  his  own  lips ;  and  they  are 
assembled  before  a  mount,  whose  very  name  marks  it  as  far 
more  glorious  than  Sinai,  the  Mount  of  JSeatititdes.  But,  in 
this  case,  as  in  that,  a  solemn  pause  precedes  the  utterance  of 
the  divine  word.  The  Mediator  himself  is  called  to  close  and 
secret  communion  with  God,  while  the  people  have  an  inter- 
val of  awful  expectation.  Alone,  like  Moses,  Jesus  '^  went  up 
into  the  mountain  to  pray,  and  continued  all  night  in  prayer 
to  God."  " 

At  break  of  day  he  called  to  him  his  disciples.  That  this 
term  signifies  a  select  body,  chosen  by  himseli  from  the  mass 
of  his  followers,  is  clear  from  the  words  of  Mark,  "  He  calleth 
v)hom  he  would/  and  they  came  unto  him."  Out  of  this 
number  he  chose  twelve,  whom  he  named  Apostles,"  and  or- 
dained them,  ^^that  they  should  be  with  him,  and  that  he 
might  send  them  forth  to  preach,  and  to  have  power  to  heal 
sicknesses,  and  to  cast  out  devils."  For  these  works  they 
afterward  received  a  special  commission  from  him,  and  per- 
formed them,  as  his  emissaries,  during  his  ministry  on  earth. 
After  his  ascension,  it  became  their  chief  mission  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  Christ's  resurrection,  as  the  crowning  fact  of  his  course. 


eTidently  snitable  for  the  collection 
of  a  muUitade,  and  corresponds  pre- 
cisely to  the  Mevcl  place'  (totov 
irc^tvoD)  to  which  he  would  *come 


disciples,  when  thej  retired  for  soli- 
tude from  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and 
also  to  the  crowds  who  assembled 
*  from  Galilee,  from  Decapolis,  from 


down  *  as  from  one  of  its  higher  horns  Jerusalem,  from  Judaea,  and  from  hc- 


to  address  the  people.  Its  situation 
is  central  both  to  the  peasants  of 
the  Galilean  hills  and  the  fishermen 
of  the  Galilean  lake,  between  which 
it  stands,  and  would  therefore  be  n 


vond  Jordan.*" — (Stanlev,  S.  ^  P., 
p.  860). 

"  Luke  vi.  12. 

"  Apostle  is  a  Greek  word — ciflvo- 
roXoCt  *'onc  sent  forth,"  from  d«tni« 


Dataral  resort  both  to  Jesus  and  his  rcWoi,  **  I  send  forth.** 
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and  by  this  evidence  to  call  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  be- 
lieve the  GrospeL  For  this  their  constant  personal  intercourse 
with  Christ  was  the  first  qualification;  and  therefore  Peter 
speaks  of  them  as  "  witnesses  chosen  before  of  God,  even  us, 
who  did  eat  and  drink  with  him  after  he  rose  from  the 
dead.'^  **  So,  when  the  vacant  place  of  Judas  had  to  be  filled 
up,  his  successor  was  chosen,  according  to  the  rule  laid  down 
by  Peter, "  out  of  these  men  which  have  companied  with  us 
ail  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  us, 
beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John,  unto  that  same  day 
that  he  was  taken  up  from  us,  to  be  a  witness  with  us  of 
his  resurrection."  "  To  this  rule  the  case  of  St.  Paul  is  only 
an  apparent  exception.  His  want  of  fellowship  with  Jesus 
upon  earth  was  supplied  by  those  special  revelations,  to  which 
he  appeals  in  proof  of  his  apostolic  mission — '^  Am  I  not  an 
apostle  ?  Have  not  I  seen  Christ  .^" — "  Paul,  an  apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ  by  the  wUl  of  God;^^ — "an  apostle, not  of  men, 
neither  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  God  the  Father, 
who  raised  him  from  the  dead."  The  marks  of  the  apostolic 
office,  then,  were  these: — personal  intercourse  with  Christ; 
appointment  by  himself ;  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  breathed 
upon  them  by  Christ  and  more  openly  conferred,  according  to 
his  promise,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  giving  them  power  to 
work  miracles  and  to  speak  in  foreign  tongues ;  to  which  was 
added  the  power  to  confer  that  gift  on  others.  The  union 
of  these  signs  distinguished  the  Apostles  from  every  other 
class  of  ministers.  The  number  of  the  Apostles,  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  twelve  tnbes  of  Israel,  is  clearly  symbolical 
of  their  primary  mission  to  the  Jews. 

Among  the  disciples  chosen  to  this  office,  we  find,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  those  who  had  been  the  first  to  follow 
Christ,  and  who  had  already  received  from  him  a  special  calL 
Though  the  call  of  all  alike  proceeded  from  their  Master's 
grace,  we  can  not  fail  to  notice  those  personal  qualifications 
which  he  himself  condescended  to  own  and  use  in  his  serv- 
ice : — the  firm  faith  of  Peter  (the  Iiock)\  the  energy  of  the 
sons  of  Zebedee,  whom  he  sumamed  Boanerges  {Sons  of 
Thunder)^  united  in  John  with  that  spirit  of  love  which  made 
him  the  beloved  disciple;  the  fraternal  and  friendly  affection 
of  Andrew  and  Philip ;  the  devotion  and  guileless  sincerity 
of  Nathanael;  the  self-sacrifice  of  Matthew;   the  practical 


"  Acta  X.  41.  The  superiority  of 
Boch  evidence  to  that  which  might 
haye  been  furnished  if  the  risen  Sar- 


the  people  **  is  demonstrated  by  Bp. 
Horsley,  in  his  Sermont  on  the  Hesur* 

rection. 


ionr  had  bften  ''shown  openly  to  all      "  Acts  i.  21,  22, 
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godliness  of  James,  and  the  firm  resolve  of  his  brother  Judaa 
to  "contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints  '^  and,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  moral  scale, 
that  love  of  the  worli^  which  made  Judas  Iscariot  an  awful 
example,  that  even  one  of  those  chosen  by  Christ  to  live  with 
him  and  hear  his  word  could  yet  betray  his  Master  and  prove 
to  have  been  all  along  "  a  son  of  perdition  " — ^for  "  he  knew, 
from  the  begiiming,  who  should  betray  him.'' 

We  have  seen  the  conversion  and  call  of  seven  of  the  Apos- 
tles. The  rest  (except  perhaps  Judas  Iscariot)  were  also 
Galileans,  and  had  probably  joined  the  Master  during  his  cir- 
cuit of  Galilee.  The  following  are  their  names  and  order,  as 
given  by  the  three  Evangelists  (besides  the  list  of  the  Eleven 
in  Acts  i.  13) : 


Matthsw. 

1.  Simon  Peter,  and 
1.  Andrew,  hto  bruUiar. 
3l  James,  and  )  wot  of 
4.  John,  )  Zebedae. 

&.  PUIip,  and 

6.  Bartholomew. 

7.  Thomas,  and 

&  Matthew,  the  publican. 
9.  .Tames,  the  ton  of  AJphma 

10.  Lebbsms,  mmamed  Thad 

11.  Simon,  the  Canaanlte. 
IS.  Judas  IseaHot,  "  who  also 

betrayed  Hlna." 


MiJDC. 

1.  Simon  Peter. 

3.  James,  and  )  nvuamed 
S.  John,  )  Boaneivei. 

4.  Andrew. 

a.  Philip. 

&  Bartholomew. 

7.  Matthew. 

&  Thomas. 

9.  James,  the  son  of  Alplueiia. 

10.  ThaddsMis. 

11.  Simon,  the  Canaanlte. 

It,  Judas  Iscariot,  "who  aisp 
betrayed  lUm." 


Ldkb. 

1.  Simon  i^ter,  and 
S.  Andrew,  his  hroChar. 

5.  Jamea,  and 
4.  John. 

6.  PhiUp,and    * 

6.  Bartholomew. 

7.  Matthew,  and 

8.  Thomas. 

9.  James,  the  soo  of  Alphcna. 

10.  Simon  Zelotea. 

11.  Judas,  the  brother  of  Jamc^lB 
IS.  Judas    Iscariot.  "whkli  was 

also  the  traitor." 


In  the  form  of  the  list,  especially  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  it 
is  remarkable  how  much  the  names  go  in  pairs.  This  cir- 
cumstance confirms  the  assumption  that  Bartholomew  is  the 
Nathanael  of  St.  John,  who  was  brought  to  Jesus  by  Philip. 

§  5.  The  close  connection  between  the  appointment  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  seen  in  the  state- 
ment of  St.  Luke,  that  Jesus  "  came  down  with  them^'*  to  ad- 
dress "  the  company  of  his  disciples  and  the  great  multitude 
of  people  out  of  all  Judsea  and  Jerusalem,  and  from  the  sea- 
coast  of  Tyro  and  Sidon."  "  As  those  twelve  chosen  minis- 
ters stood  with  him  on  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes  in  the  morn- 
ing glow  that  shone  upon  the  lake,  they  resembled  the  heads 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  who  were  called  up  with  Moses  to  hear 
the  law  given  upon  Sinai.  The  discourse  which  follows  was 
spoken  first  to  them^  as  the  manual  of  their  instructions,  the 
code  of  the  new  kingdom  of  which  they  were  the  new  minis* 
ters,  the  outline  of  the  truths  they  were  to  teach.  It  is  ad- 
dressed also  to  the  disciples  in  general,  in  that  and  every  age. 


*'  Luke  vi.  16;  where  the  origiDftl 
)s  'lovdac  'Iar(u/3ov.  Respecting  the 
whole  qaestion  of  their  relationship 


to  each  other  and  to  Jcscu^  see  Notes 
and  IJUutratiotu  (A). 
»  Luke  vi.  17. 
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proclaiming  the  spirit  of  the  new  dispensatioDy  to  which  they 
profess  to  have  submitted,  the  truths  they  have  to  learn,  the 
obligations  they  have  to  fulfill,  the  tests  by  which  they  must 
be  tried,  the  characters  they  must  bear,  if  they  are  indeed  the 
disciples  of  Jesus. 

It  was  uttered  to  the  disciples  in  the  hearing  of  all  thepeO' 
pley  to  whom,  as  representing  the  whole  world,  it  points  out 
the  only  path  of  duty  and  happiness,  that  which  gives  en- 
trance to  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  invites  them  into  that 
kingdom  by  the  most  alluring  promises  of  blessedness ;  claims 
their  submission  to  its  just  and  holy  laws ;  and  warns  them 
of  the  danger  and  ruin  of  remaining  without  it.  To  all  these 
classes  it  exhibits  the  characters  that  all  men  must  bear,  the 
truths  that  all  must  learn,  the  spirit  that  all  must  cultivate, 
the  life  that  all  must  live,  if  they  would  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  ensure  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  It  is 
to  the  New  Covenant  what  the  law  given  from  Sinai  was  to 
the  Old;  and,  to  exhibit  the  imity  of  the  Covenants,  its  pre* 
ccpts  are  based  upon  the  Ten  Commandments,  unfolded  in 
all  their  spiritual  breadth,  cleared  of  all  the  human  interpre- 
tations by  which  their  spirit  had  been  bound  down  or  fritter- 
cd  away,  and  expanded  into  the  new  law  of  Love.'*  The  key- 
note to  this,  the  main  body  of  the  discourse,  is  struck  by  the 
words  : — "  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  and 
the  prophets ;  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill ; "  and, 
*^  except  your  righteousness  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  "  The  principle  of  all  Christian  goodness, 
and  especially  of  all  Christian  love,  is  laid  in  restoration  to 
the  image  of  God  himself  :< — "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even 
as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect;"  "Be  ye  mer- 
ciful, as  your  Father  also  is  merciful."  And  its  practical 
climax  is  attained  in  the  Christian  law  of  brotherly  kindness 
and  charity :— "  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  also  to  them  likewise." 

To  these  precepts  there  is  a:  preface  and  a  concltmon.  The 
former  insists  on  the  spirit  and  conditions  of  entrance  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  by  repentance,  humility,  faith  in  Him 
and  endurance  for  his  sake.  But  these  conditions,  unlike  the 
curses  of  the  law,  are  pronounced  as  blessings  and  sustained 
by  promises,"  In  the  conclusion,  the  principle  of  jtidffment 
is  brought  in,  to  enforce  all  that  has  been  said :  character  is 

"  MaU.  V.  21,  vii.  12  ;  Luke  vi.  27-36,  "  Matt,  t.  17-20. 

"  Matt.  y.  1-12 ;  Luke  tL  20-26. 
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brought  to  the  test  of  detdSy  not  words ;  and  a  iinal  note  of 
warning  and  promise,  equally  mingled,  assures  the  bearers 
that  as  they  sow,  so  shall  they  reap ;  everlasting  life  from  liv- 
ing faith  in  Christ,  destruction  from  pursuing  their  self-will. 

§  6.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  carried  to  the  minds  of  the 
hearers  the  conviction  that  Jesus  was,  to  say  the  least,  far 
above  all  their  ordinary  teachers;  '^for  he  taught  them  as 
one  having  avthority,  and  not  as  the  scribes/'**  and  he  was 
followed  by  a  new  concourse  of  disciples,  as  he  returned  into 
Caperaaum.'*  Here  he  healed  the  servant  of  the  Roman  cen- 
turion, who  seems  to  have  been  a  Jewish  proselyte,  and 
whose  faith,  greater  than  was  found  in  Israel,  called  forth  the 
contrast,  often  afterward  repeated,  between  the  multitudes 
of  Gentiles  who  should  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  '^  the  children  of  the 
kingdom,"  who  should  be  "cast  out  into  outer  darkness.**"* 
At  the  gate  of  Nain,  near  Capernaum,  he  repeated  by  a  single 
word  the  miracle,  which  Elisha  had  only  performed  with  re- 
iterated and  agonizing  prayers,  of  restoring  the  life  of  an  only 
son  to  his  widowed  mother."* 

§  7.  About  this  time  we  have  the  last  notice  of  John  thb 
Baptist  before  his  death.  He  was  still  shut  up  in  his  prison, 
which,  Josephus  tells  us,  was  at  Machs^us  in  Peraea,  a  for- 
tress celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Asmonieans  and  Hero- 
dians.'*  Here  his  disciples  came  to  tell  him  of  the  deeds  of 
Christ.  We  can  not  suppose  that  John  himself  had  had  a 
mementos  doubt  of  the  truth  he  himself  had  first  proclaimed, 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  On  a  former  occasion,'^  he  had 
said  enough  to  clear  up  all  uncertainty  and  remove  all  jeal- 
ousy from  the  minds  of  his  disciples :  but,  less  instructed  and 
less  magnanimous  than  their  master,  they  still  need  a  further 
lesson ;  and  for  this  John  sends  two  of  them  to  Christ.  They 
found  him  in  the  act  of  healing  many  of  their  diseases,  cast- 
ing out  unclean  spirits,  and  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.^ 
His  only  reply  is  to  bid  them  report  to  John  what  they  had 
seen  and  heard,  which  he  would  doubtless  tell  them  were  the 
signs  of  Messiah  foretold  by  the  prophets,"  and  he  adds  a 


"  Matt.  vii.  28,  viii.  1. 

•*  Matt.  viii.  6-13;  Luke  rii.  I-IO. 

"Lnko  vii.  11-17.  See  Keble, 
Ohritticm  Year:  *'  Burial  of  the  Dead. " 
The  site  of  the  village  is  the  modern 
Neirif  sitaated  on  the  north-western 

edge  of  the  **  Little  Hermon,"  where  5,  §  2.  '  ^  John  iii. 

the  ground  falls  into  the^  plain  of  iSs-  j     ^  Is.  xxxv.  5.  xli^  6.  7 :  Ixi.  1. 


draelon.  The  entrance  to  the  placo 
must  probably  always  have  been  up 
the  steep  ascent  from  the  plain  ;  and 
here,  on  the  west  side  of  the  village, 
the  rock  is  full  of  sepulchral  caves. 
Matt.  xi.  2;  Joseph   Ant,  xviii. 
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gentle  rebuke  to  their  slowness  of  belief."  With  this  mes- 
sage he  sends  them  back  to  John^  whose  life  was  soon  after 
terminated.  Nothing  but  the  death  of  the  Baptist  would 
satisfy  the  resentment  of  Herodias.  Though  foiled  once,  she 
continued  to  watch  her  opportunity,  which  at  length  arrived. 
A  court  festival  was  kept  at  Machserus  in  honor  of  the  king's 
birthday.  After  supper,  the  daughter  of  Herodias  came  in 
and  danced  before  the  company,  and  so  channed  was  the  te- 
trarch  by  her  grace,  that  he  promised  with  an  oath  to  give 
her  whatever  she  should  ask.  Salome,  prompted  by  her  aban- 
doned mother,  demanded  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  The 
promise  had  been  given  in  the  hearing  of  his  distinguished 
guests,  and  so  Herod,  though  loth  to  be  made  the  instrument 
of  so  bloody  a  work,  gave  instructions  to  an  officer  of  his 
guard,  who  went  and  executed  John  in  the  prison,  and  his 
head  was  brought  to  feast  the  eyes  of  the  adulteress  whose  sins 
he  had  denounced. 

Meanwhile  Jesus,  turning  to  the  people,  vindicates  John 
from  any  suspicion  of  wavering  or  time-serving  that  his  mes- 
sage might  have  raised,  and  bears  testimony  to  his  true  char- 
acter as  "  a  prophet,  yea,  more  than  a  prophet.'*  They  had 
gone  forth  to  the  wilderness  to  see  him,  and  what  had  they 
beheld?  No  pliant  reed,  that  would  bend  before  the  wind 
of  adversity :  no  dainty  courtier,  to  fear  a  king's  frown  or  a 
queen's  hatred.  No !  he  was  the  very  Elijah  predicted  by 
the  prophets  as  the  Messiah's  herald ;  but  their  childish  folly, 
never  knowing  what  to  ask  for  or  expect,  vented  itself  in  dis- 
content and  unbelief  alike  against  the  stem  asceticism  of 
John  and  the  winning  love  of  Jesus.  ^^  But  Wisdom  is  justi 
fied  of  all  her  children."  And  now  the  time  was  already 
come  for  Christ  to  reveal  himself  as  Sk  judge,  to  those  who 
would  not  accept  him  as  a  Saviour.  The  cities  of  Galilee 
most  favored  by  his  ministry — Choi*azin,  Bethsaida,  and  es- 
pecially Capernaum — are  doomed  to  a  far  heavier  judgment 
than  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Sodom  and  Gomorrha.  Such  words, 
uttered  now.  over  Galilee,  as  afterward  over  Judaea  and  Jeru- 
salem, show  the  wounded  sympathies  of  the  human  friend, 
as  well  as  the  just  indignation  of  the  divine  Judge;  and  Je- 
sus finds  his  only  consolation  in  thankful  acknowledgment  of 
the  Father's  wisdom  in  hiding  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
from  those  wise  in  their  own  conceit,  and  revealing  them  to 
babes.  None  may  attempt  to  peaetrflte  the  mystery  of  this 
bumble  submission  of  the  Son,  in  his  character  of  Mediator, 

*  Matt.  xi.  l-G ;  Luke  vii.  18-22[. 
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to  the  Father's  will;  but  it  haa  a  practical  aspect,  which 
Christ  himself  proceeds  to  enforce,  as  an  example  to  all  who 
labor  under  the  burdens  and  weariness  of  the  world,  to  come 
to  him  and  learn  the  like  spirit  of  meekness  and  humility,  as 
the  only  means  of  finding  rest  to  their  souls.  "For  my 
yoke" — this  of  meek  submission  to  God — "is  easy,  and  my 
burden  is  Ught."** 

§  8.  Abundant  as  were  the  proofs  that  Jesus  was  the  Mes- 
siah, the  Christy  he  had  not  yet  been  actually  anointed.  This 
act  of  consecration  was  at  length  performed,  not  by  the  high- 
priest  in  the  temple  court,  amid  the  acclamations  of  "  God 
save  the  King,"  as  Zadok  and  Nathan  had  anointed  Solomon, 
but  at  a  banquet  in  the  house  of  a  Pharisee  named  Simon, 
who  had  scorned  to  render  to  Jesus  even  the  common  offices 
of  hospitality.  There,  as  Jesus  was  reclining  at  the  table,  a 
degraded  woman  stole  behind  his  couch,  washing  with  her 
tears  of  penitence  the  feet  for  which  Simon  had  ofEered  no 
water,  and  having  wiped  them  with  the  hair  of  her  head,  she 
kissed  them  in  token  of  homage,  and  anointed  them  with 
some  choice  unguent  from  an  alabaster  box,  the  purchase 
doubtless  of  her  evil  gains.  The  Pharisee's  indignation  at 
her  presence  was  almost  forgotten  in  his  satisfaction  at 
Christ's  want  of  discernment  and  apparent  degradation. 
"  This  man,"  thought  he  to  himself,  "  if  he  had  been  a  proph- 
et, would  have  known  who  and  what  manner  of  woman  this 
is  that  toucheth  him,  for  she  is  a  sinner."  Our  Lord  replies 
to  the  unuttered  thought  by  a  parable  which  leads  Simon  to 
confess  that  they  love  most  who  have  had  most  forgiven; 
and  then,  turning  to  the  woman,  with  all  the  authority  of  the 
Anointed  of  Jehovah,  he  declares  the  forgiveness  of  her  many 
sins  for  her  much  love,  and  dismisses  her  in  peace ;  while  the 
Pharisees  only  dare  to  murmur  within  their  hearts, "  Who  is 
this  that  f orgiveth  sins  also  ?"  " 

No  reader,  with  a  mind  unmystified  by  tradition,  could  fail 
to  understand  the  delicacy  which  keeps  the  evangelist  silent 
about  this  woman's  name.  The  assumption — ^most  unfortu* 
nately  countenanced  by  the  heading  of  the  chapter  in  our  ver- 
sion— ^that  she  was  Mary  Magdelene,  is  only  based  on  our  find- 
ing Mary  presently  afterward  mentioned  among  the  women 
who  ministered  to  Jesus,  and  as  one  out  of  whom  he  had 
cast  seven  devils.  This  phrase  must  here,  as  in  every  other 
passage,  be  taken  literally,  not  figuratively  for  sins ;  and  thus 
it  implies  an  intensity  of  demoniacal  possession  utterly  incom*- 

•*  Matt.  xi.  7-30 ;  Luke  vii.  24-85.  «  Luke  vii.  36-50. 
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patiblc  with  a  life  of  profligacy.  Argument  is,  however, 
almost  wasted  on  an  error  which  has  no  evidence  on  its  side, 
except  that  mere  sequence  of  the  narrative,  which  would  just 
as  well  prove  Joanna,  or  Susanna,  or  any  one  of  the  "  many 
others,"  to  have  been  the  pardoned  sinner.  The  loss  of  any 
countenance  to  the  legends  and  works  of  art  which  have 
sprung  from  the  mistake  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  their 
influence  is  at  least  questionable ;  while  the  great  moral  of 
our  Lord's  unbounded  mercy,  even  to  those  sinners  for  whom 
the  world  has  none,  needs  no  aid  from  those  who  even  go 
so  far  as  to  stain  the  purity  of  the  family  of  Bethany  by 
identifying  that  Mary  at  once  with  Mary  Magdalene  and  the 
sinner. 

That  repetition  of  the  act  by  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus, 
which  forms  the  pretext  for  this  last  assumption,  had  a  pur- 
pose and  spirit  altogether  different,  though  there  was  a  cer- 
tain natursd  resemblance  in  the  manner  of  performing  it.** 
Each  showed  sacrifice  in  the  precious  gift  she  brought;  but 
with  the  one  it  was  an  offering  of  penitence,  with  the  other  of 
pure  devotion.  The  "  sinner '  anomted  Christ  as  the  "  Prince 
and  Saviour,  who  gave  repentance  to  Israel  and  remission  of 
sin :"  Mary,  whom  Jesus  had  long  since  loved,*'  gave  the 
funeral  unction  to  the  body  of  her  dear  friend,  in  prospect  of 
bis  death. 

§  9.  Jesus  now  made  a  Second  Circuit  of  GalileCy  attended 
by  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  by  certain  women  who,  having 
been  healed  of  evil  spirits  and  infirmities,  proved  their  grati- 
tude by  ministering  to  him  of  their  substance.  Such  minis- 
try, the  chief  social  comfort  of  our  Lord's  lonely  life,  followed 
him  to  his  death  and  burial;  and  some  of  these  devoted 
women  were 

*'  Lost  at  the  cross,  and  earliest  at  the  tomb.*' 

Such  was  Mary,  sumamed  Magdalene,  from  her  native  village 

"  Matt.  xxtI.  7;  Mark  xiv.  8 ;  John 
XL  2,  xii.  3,  foil.  If  it  were  allow- 
able to  argoe  from  snch  minute  points 
At  all,  it  might  be  nriged  that  tho  wip- 
in}?  with  the  hair  was  in  the  one  case 
Itefore,  in  the  other  after  the  anoint- 
ing. That  the  feet  were  anointed, 
and  not  the  headj  in  both  cases,  may 
iiare  some  symbolical  meaning,  or 
may  have  been  only  a  sign  of  the  hu- 
mility which  did  not  venture  to  as- 
sume a  priestly  function.  But  as  the 
times  and  places  were   evidently  so 


different,  the  resemblance  between 
the  acts  can  be  no  argument  for  tho 
identity  of  the  actor ;  and  tho  argu- 
ment that  John  xi.  2  can  not  refer  by 
anticipation  to  John  xii.  8  is  simply 
absurd.  If  we  might  indulge  in  con- 
jectural identifications,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  suspect,  from  the  real 
likeness  of  spirit,  that  the  Simon  of 
the  former  scene  was  the  father  of 
Judas  Iscariot,  the  fault-finder  in  the 
latter. 

•"  John  xi.  5. 
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of  Magdala,"  who  is  now  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  in  asso- 
ciation with  Joanna^  the  wife  of  Chuza,  Herod's  steward,  and 
Susanna,  and  many  others."  The  chief  events  of  this  circuit 
were,  the  healing  of  a  blind  and  dumb  demoniac,  followed  by 
a  controversy  with  the  Pharisees,,  who  charged  Jesus  with 
casting  out  devils  by  the  power  of  Beelzebub ;"  the  reproof  of 
the  Pharisees  for  seeking  a  sign,  in  which  Jonah's  three  days' 
confinement  in  the  fish  is  made  a  type  of  our  Lord's  burial ;" 
the  visit  of  our  Lord's  mother  and  brethren,  which  called 
forth  the  declaration,  that  his  true  disciples  are  his  nearest 
relatives ;"  the  stern  denunciation  of  the  Pharisees,  and  the 
solemn  warnings  to  all  the  people  concerning  faithfulness  and 
watchfulness,"  enforced  by  the  use  he  makes  of  the  fate  of 
Pilate's  victims  and  those  crushed  by  the  tower  of  Siloam,  as 
well  as  by  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree ;"  the  great  para- 
ble of  the  Sower,  and  the  other  parables  concerning  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.*'  The  same  evening  on  which  these  parables 
were  spoken,  Jesus  dismissed  the  multitudes  that  followed 
him,  and  took  ship  to  cross  to  the  east  side  of  the  lake.  On 
the  voyage  he  performed  the  miracle  which  he  afterward  re- 
peated, stilling  a  raging  storm  by  his  word,  and  thus  again 
showing  himself  to  the  affrighted  disciples  as  Lord  of  the  most 
ungoveraable  powers  of  nature.  To  them  the  miracle  was 
the  more  striking  from  their  daily  occupation  among  those 
waters.** 

.  The  country  of  Gadara  (or  Gergasa),*'  on  the  east  side  of 
the  lake,  was  now  the  scene  of  one  ofChrist's  greatest  miracles, 
the  healing  of  the  man  possessed  by  a  legion  of  devils,  who 

■*  This  was  one  of  the  many  **Mig- 1  *'  In  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (viii. 
dots "  (watch-towen)  of  Palestine^  j  2S)  we  have  the  word  Gergtsenen 
and  is  probahly  the  modern  eUMedjel,  i  (ripyi<nivu»v,  instead  of  radapftv&p) 


on  the  W.  side  of  the  lake,  about  3 
miles  N.  of  Tabariyeh. 
*  Lake  viii.  1-3. 


which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  Get'- 
ffashites  in  Gren.  "xv.  21,  and  Dent.  vii. 
1,  whom  Jerome  locates  on  the  shore 


*  Matt.  xii.  22-37 ;  Mark  iii.  19-80;  i  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias.     Origen  also 
Luke  xi.  14,  15,  17,  23.  I  snys  that  a  city  called  Gergeaa  an- 


''Matt  xii.  38-45;  Luke  xi.  16, 
24-36. 

"  Matt.  xii.  46-50 ;  Mark  lii.  31- 
35;  Luke  viii.  19-21. 

*  Luke  xi.  37-54 ;  xii. 

**  Luke  xiii.  1-9. 


ciently  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  lake.  Even  were  this  true,  still 
the  other  Gospels  would  be  strict- 
ly accurate.  Gadara  was  a  larjic 
city,  and  its  district  would  include 
Gergesa.    But  it  must  be  rcmember- 


*^  Matt.  xiii. ;  Mark  iv.  1-34 ;  Luke '  ed  that  the  most  ancient  MSS.  i;ivc 
viii.  4-18.  On  the  subject  of  our  |  the  word  Gerasenea  (repaarjvwv\ 
Lord's  Parables  in  general,  see  Notes  i  while  othei-s  have  Gadarenes  {Talo' 
end  Illustrations  (B).  pjjvCiv) :  cither  one  or  other  of  these 

**  Matt.  viii.  18-27 ;  Mark  iv.  35-  readings  is  preferable  to  Gergesenes 
41 ;  Luke  «ii.  22-25.  (VepyKrriv^v). 
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were  permitted  to  punish  the  illegal  cupidity  of  the  country 
people  by  entering  and  destroying  their  swine/*  The  Gada- 
renes,  caring  more  for  their  swine  than  for  their  souls,  en- 
treated him  to  leave  their  country,  and  he  recrossed  the 
lake  to  Capernaum,  where  the  people  were  awaiting  him/^ 
The  features  of  the  country  strikingly  illustrate  the  circum- 
stances of  the  narrative.  Gadara  stood  on  a  partially  isolated 
hill  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  mountains  of  Gil- 
ead,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Tiberias,  where  lie  the  exten- 
sive and  remarkable  ruins  of  Um  Keis.  It  occupies  the  crest 
of  a  ridge  between  two  wadys ;  and  as  this  crest  declines  in 
elevation  toward  the  east  as  well  as  the  west,  the  situation  is 
strong  and  commanding.  Christ  came  across  the  lake  from 
Capernaum,  and  landed  at  the  south-eastern  comer,  where 
the  st^ep  lofty  bank  of  the  eastei*n  plateau  breaks  down  into 
the  plain  of  the  Jordan.  The  demoniacs  met  him  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore ;  on  the  side  of  the  adjoining  declivi- 
ty the  "  great  herd  of  swine  "  were  feeding ;  when  the  demons 
went  among  them,  the  whole  herd  rushed  down  that  '^  steep 
place  ^'  into  the  lake  and  perished ;  the  keepers  ran  up  to  the 
city  and  told  the  news,  and  the  excited  population  came  down  in 
haste,  and  ^^  besought  Jesus  that  he  would  depart  out  of  their 
coasts."  Another  thing  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  most  inter* 
esting  remains  of  Gadara  are  its  tombSy  which  dot  the  cliffs 
for  a  considerable  distance  round  the  city.  They  are  excava- 
ted in  the  limestone  rock,  and  consist  of  chambers  of  various 
dimensions,  some  more  than  20  feet  square,  with  recesses  in 
the  sides  for  bodies.  The  present  inhabitants  of  Um  Keis 
are  all  troglodytes^  "  dwelling  in  tombs,"  like  the  Demoniacs 
of  old ;  and  occasionally  they  are  almost  as  dangerous  to  the 
unprotected  traveler. 

About  this  time  we  must  place  Christ's  se^^ond  rejection  at 
Nazareth,  if,  indeed,  it  was  different  from  the  first.**  The 
great  extent  of  this  circuit,  during  which  **  he  went  through 
every  city  and  village,"  makes  it  probable  that  the  end  of  the 
year  28  should  be  placed  about  its  termination,  if  not  earlier, 
leaving  the  three  months  before  the  Passover  of  b.c.  29  for  the 
third  circuit. 

§  10.  After  this,  Jesus  made  a  Third  Circuit  of  Galilee^  as 
extensive  as  the  former : — "  He  went  about  all  the  cities  and 


^^  St.  Matthew  mentions  two  de- 
moniacs, Mark  and  Lake  only  one. 
Le  Clerc  observes:  "Qui  plura  nar- 
rat  pauciora  complectitur ;  qui  pau- 
ciora  memorat  plura  non  negat 


^  Matthew  Tiii.  28,  ix.  1 ;  Mark  v. 
1-21;  Luke  viii.  26-40. 

^'^  Matthew  xiii.  54^8 ;  Mark  tI 
1-6. 
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villages,  teaching  iu  their  synagogues,  and  preaching  the  gos> 
pel  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  every  sickness  and  every 
disease  among  the  people."  "  Jesus  was  followed  by  multi- 
tudes that  were  at  last  oeyond  the  reach  of  his  single  powers. 
According  to  the  image  used  by  an  old  prophet,  he  saw  them 
scattered  abroad  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and  worn  out 
with  their  efforts  to  come  to  him,  and  he  had  compassion  on 
them.  What  he  had  first  told  his  disciples  at  Sychar  had 
now  come  true  on  a  far  larger  scale;  the  spiritual  harvest 
was  too  great  for  the  laborers ;  and  so,  after  bidding  them  to 
pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  more  laborers,  he 
gives  them  their  first  commission  to  begin  their  work.*'  He 
sent  them  out  by  two  and  two,  giving  them  power  to  cast 
out  devils  and  heal  diseases,  and  to  preach  the  kingdom  of 
God.  They  were,  in  fact,  to  be  his  representatives,  carrying 
the  Grospel  to  those  who  could  not,  or  only  with  great  difficul- 
ty, attend  on  his  own  ministry.  He  gave  them  a  charge, 
containing  much  that  would  prepare  them  for  their  future 
ministry ;  but  some  things  suited  only  to  their  present  mission, 
especially  the  prohibition  to  enter  the  country  of  the  Grentiles 
or  cities  of  the  Samaiitans.  This  restriction  doubtless  re- 
ferred, not  only  to  the  gradual  process  by  which  the  €rOspel 
was  diffused,  but  also  to  the  limited  conceptions  of  the  Apos- 
tles themselves,  who  could  not  yet  have  preached  it  except  to 
the  Jews.**  The  charge  that  he  gave  them,  while  containing 
much  that  applied  specially  to  their  present  condition,  em- 
braces also  the  great  principles  by  which  his  ministers  are  to 
be  guided  in  every  age.  Their  success  was  an  earnest  to 
themselves,  and  an  example  to  all  their  successors,  of  his  con- 
stant presence  with  his  servants.  "  They  went  through  the 
towns  preaching  the  Gospel  and  healing  everywhere."  "  They 
cast  out  many  devils,  and  anointed  with  oil  many  that  were 
sick,  and  healed  them." 

§  11.  The  return  of  the  Apostles  coincided  with  some 
strange  news,  which  was  brought  to  Jesus  from  the  court  of 
Herod  Antipas.  We  have  seen  how  Herod  had  imprisoned 
John  the  Baptist  for  protesting  against  his  unlawful  marriage 
with  Herodias ;  and  how  at  last,  amid  the  revelry  of  a  birth- 
day feast,  the  wanton  wiles  of  Herodias's  daughter  had  obtain- 
ed the  prophet's  execution.  And  now  that  Herod  heard 
of  the  miracles  and  success  of  Christ,  his  alarmed  conscience 
imagined  John  risen  from  the  dead,  and  he  desired  to   see 

*^  Mntt  ix.  35.  *»  M.-irr.  x. ;  Mark  v'u  T-13;  Luko 

««Matt.  ix.  36-38;  Mark  vl,  C-13.    Ix.  NO, 
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Jesus.**  Our  Lord  would  neither  incur  danger  before  hi« 
time,  nor  gratify  the  king's  curiosity ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
had  another  motive  for  retirement,  in  the  elation  of  his  dis- 
ciples at  their  success.  So  he  withdrew  with  them  by  ship 
into  a  lonely  place.  But  the  people,  who  saw  his  departure, 
hastened  on  foot  from  all  the  cities  round  the  lake ;  and  soon 
the  multitudes  not  only  left  him  and  the  disciples  no  time 
even  to  eat,  but  began  to  be  in  want  of  food  themselvcH." 

§  12.  At  this  point  the  Grospel  of  John  connects  itself  once 
more  with  the  other  three ;  and  we  obtain  from  it  the  note  of 
time  which  has  been  long  wanting.  "  The  Passover,  a  feast 
of  the  Jews,  was  nigh."  "  This  must,  in  all  probability,  bo 
reckoned  as  the  Third  Passover  during  our  Lord's  ministry ; 
for,  even  if  the  "  feast  of  the  Jews,"  in  John  v.,  be  not  the 
Passover,  the  intervention  of  a  second  Passover  is  implied  in 
the  scene  where  the  disciples  plucked  and  ate  the  ears  of  com. 
The  reason  given  by  John  "  for  Christ's  absence  from  this 
Passover  is  rendered  the  more  cogent  from  what  we  have 
seen  of  Herod's  state  of  mind ;  and  there  seems  every  reason 
to  believe  that  our  Lord's  presence  at  Jerusalem  would  have 
brought  on  that  very  conjuncture  of  Herod,  Pilate,  and  the 
Jewish  rulers,  which  occurred  a  year  later,  when  His  time  was 
come.  The  season  gives  a  double  significance  to  the  miracle 
by  which  Christ  fed  the  people  in  the  desert,  while  their 
brethren  at  Jerusalem  were  eating  the  unleavened  bread 
of  human  manufacture,^  and  also  to  the  subsequent  discourse 
in  which  Jesus  revealed  himself  as  the  true  bread  of  life  that 
had  come  down  from  heaven." 

That  discourse  forms  a  marked  epoch  in  his  ministry.  It  is 
very  affecting  to  observe  how,  the  more  Christ  multiplied 
miracles  before  his  Galilean  followers,  the  further  were  they 
from  receiving  his  spiritual  teaching.  The  personal  benefits 
they  had  now  so  long  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  came  to 
be  every  thing  to  them ;  and  the  witness  which  the  works 
bore  to  Christ  was  only  valued  as  exciting  selfish  hopes  in 
them.  It  was  to  see  and  to  profit  by  more  miracles,  that  they 
ran  after  him  round  the  lake ;  and  this  last  wonder  of  his 
feeding  five  thousand  men,  besides  women  and  children,  with 
five  barley-loaves  and  two  small  fishes,  leaving  twelve  baskets 


"  Matt.  xir.  1,  2 ;  Mark  vi.  14.16. 

"  Matt.  xiv.  13-15;  Mark  vi.  30- 
36 ;  Luke  ix.  10-12 :  John  yi.  1-5. 

**  John  VI.  4. 

"  John  vii.  1.  **  After  these  things 
Jcsos  walked  in  Gnlilee :  for  ho  would 


not  walk  in  Jewry,  because  the  Jews 
souf^ht  to  kill  him.*' 

*«  Matt.  x\y.  16-21  ;  Mark  vi.  37- 
44;  Lake  ix.  13-17;  John  vi.  &* 
13. 

"  John  vi.  22-71. 
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of  fragments  to  be  gathered  up,  wtile  it  convinced  them  that 
he  was  the  prophet  predicted  by  Moses,"  excited  proud  hopes 
of  independence  instead  of  humble  faith  in  him,  and  they 
were  ready  to  take  him  by  force  and  make  him  king."  On 
this  first  mention  of  such  a  design,  wo  may  well  consider 
what  it  involved.  It  was  no  offer  of  a  peaceful  succession, 
made  by  a  united  people.  With  Judtea  governed  by  a  Ro- 
man procurator,  and  Galilee  held  by  Herod  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  emperor  —  with  factions  among  the  Jews  themselves 
ready  to  support  the  Idunuean  dynasty,  and  even  to  cry  out, 
"  We  have  no  king  but  Caesar," — His  consent  would  have 
been  the  sijgjnal  for  a  war  such  as  burst  out  under  Nero. 
And  here  we  may  doubtless  sec  one  of  those  occasions  on 
which  Jesus  himself  was  tempted,  though  without  sin.  The 
people  of  Galilee  repeated  the  offer  which  Satan  had  made 
on  the  Mount  of  Temptation ;  and  from  Satan  it  came  this 
time  also,  though  made  through  them.  History  furnishes  its 
memorable  examples,  how  hard  such  an  offer  is  to  refuse  ;  and 
that  there  was  a  real  conflict  in  our  Saviour's  mind  is  proved 
by  his  departing  alone  into  a  mountain  to  pray.  But  first, 
while  he  sent  away  the  people,  the  disciples,  who,  we  may  be 
quite  sure,  were  ready  to  take  the  same  part,  were  directed, 
not  without  great  reluctance,  to  recross  the  lake  to  Bcthsaida.*' 
The  night  fell,  and  Jesus  watched  the  lonely  vessel,  tossed 
about  by  the  waves  and  adverse  wind,  an  emblem  of  the  love 
and  vigilance  which  attends  his  people  in  the  voyage  of  life. 
As  the  night  reached  its  darkest,  and  the  storm  its  highest, 
they  thought,  doubtless  almost  with  despair,  of  their  rescue 
from  the  like  peril  when  Jesus  was  with  them  in  the  ship ; 
but  they  had  to  learn  that  he  helps  when  the  time  seems  all 
but  past,  and  the  means  exhausted.  It  was  only  in  the  fourth 
watch  of  the  night  that  he  came  to  them,  walking  on  the 
waves;  and  even  then  he  made  as  though  he  would  have 
passed  them;  but  their  cry  of  fresh  terror  at  the  supposed 
apparition  was  answered  by  the  cheering  announcement  of  his 
presence.  Then,  as  so  often  happens  at  an  unhoped  deliver- 
ance, presumption  succeeded  to  despair ;  and  Peter,  the  repre- 
sentative of  this  feeling  among  the  Apostles,  was  saved  by 
Jesus  from  perishing  in  the  waves  on  which  he  had  had  the 
rashness,  but  not  the  faith,  to  walk.  IIow  much  they  needed 
such  lessons  we  learn  from  the  statement  of  Mark,  that,  even 


••  Dent,  xviii.  16. 
•'  John  vi.  14,  16. 


"  Matt.  xiv.  22,  23;  Mark  vi.  45, 
46.  **  He  constrained  his  diactples  to 
get  into  the  ship." 
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while  confessing  Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  "  their  heart  was 
hardened  "  to  the  tme  meaning  of  the  miracles  of  tho  loaves.** 
We  can  not,  therefore,  wonder  at  the  same  error  among  the 
people,  who  sought  Jesus,  as  he  himself  says,  not  because  they 
nad  seen  the  miracles,  but  because  they  had  eaten  of  the 
loaves.  Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  Jesus  was  received  by  the 
disciples  into  the  ship,  its  voyage  came  to  an  end  at  "  the  land 
of  Gennesaret,"  the  fertile  plain  upon  the  western  shore, 
which  gave  to  the  lake  one  of  its  names,  and  in  which  Caper- 
naum stood.'*  From  all  the  cities  or  villages  of  that  fair  re- 
gion, the  wonted  crowds  flocked  to  Jesus  as  soon  as  they 
heard  of  his  landing,  bringing  their  sick  and  afflicted ;  and 
numbers  were  healed  by  merely  touching  the  border  of  his 
garment  as  he  passed  by.  He  was  found  at  Capernaum  by 
the  people  who  had  been  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake, 
and  who  had  recrossed  it  in  boats  on  the  following  day. 
Then  followed  tho  controversy,  in  which,  notwithstanding 
what  they  had  just  seen,  they  required  some  new  sign  to 
match  that  of  the  manna  in  the  wilderness.  In  reply,  he 
teaches  them  the  doctrine  that  spiritual  life  can  only  be  re* 
ceivcd  by  spiritually  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood. 
This  called  forth  the  full  hostility  of  the  carnal  mind  to  spirit- 
ual truth,  even  among  his  disciples.  Many  of  them  said, 
*'  This  is  a  hard  saying ;  who  can  hear  it  ?"  not  so  much  hard 
to  understand  as  to  receive  with  heartfelt  sympathy.  And 
now  he  plainly  told  them,  from  his  own  superhuman  knowl- 
edge, that  there  were  unbelievers  among  them ;  and  many  of 
his  disciples  Anally  forsook  him.  Then  the  twelve,  by  the 
mouth  of  Peter,  answer  his  appeal,  "  Will  ye  also  go  away?'* 
by  the  solemn  profession  of  their  faith  in  him,  as  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  and  the  only  teacher  of  eternal  life ;  but  Jesus 
warns  evefl  them  that  "  one  of  them  had  a  devil,"  allnding  thus 
plainly,  for  the  first  time,  to  the.  treason  of  Judas  Iscariot.*' 
The  defection  of  the  great  body  of  Christ's  disciples,  leav- 
ing only  the  twelve  in  constant  attendance  upon  him,  marks 
the  last  period  of  his  Galilean  ministry  as  a  season  of  special 
intercourse  with  them,  in  preparation  for  their  apostolic  work. 
§  13.  Among  the  followers  of  Josus  during  these  transac- 
tions we  have  repeated  mention  of  "  the  Jews,"  a  term  which, 
in  the  records  of  his  controversial  teachings,  generally  de- 
notes the  leaders  of  the  two  great  parties,  and  more  e8pecial« 

••  Matt.  xiv.  23-88 ;  Mark  ri.  47-!      *  Matt.  xir.  84-86 ;  Mark  rl  5a 
62 ;  John  vi.  16-21.  |  66 ;  John  vi.  21. 

"  John  Yi.  22-71. 
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ly  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  for  the  Saddacees  seem  as  yet  to 
have  regarded  the  new  teacher  with  scornful  indifference. 
Many  of  these  came  from  Jerusalem  and  Judaea,  expressly  to 
watch  him;"  and  their  hatred  must  have  been  inflamed 
afresh  by  such  teaching  as  that  just  related.  The  words"  of 
St.  John  imply  that  a  new  conspiracy  against  Jesus  was 
formed  by  the  rulers  at  this  Passover,  for  which  reason  he 
remained  in  Galilee  six  months  longer,  till  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles. Disappointed  by  his  absence,  more  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  went  to  meet  him  on  his  own  ground ;  and  their 
fault-finding  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  denouncing  the  vain 
traditions  by  which  they  annulled  the  spirit  of  the  law,  while 
adding  to  its  burdensome  obligations." 

But  they  had  probably  another  object  besides  controversy, 
to  stir  up  Herod  against  Jesus,  who  therefore  withdrew  for  a 
time  out  of  Herod^s  jurisdiction,  first  into  the  region  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  and  afterward  to  the  Decapolis.  His  stay  in  Phoe- 
nicia was  marked  by  that  condescension  to  the  prayer  of  the 
Syro-Phcenician  woman  (a  native  of  the  country,  but  of  Greek 
education,  the  counterpart  to  the  woman  of  Sarepta  in  the 
time  of  Elijah),  which  was  the  first  case  of  his  peiTorming  a 
miracle  for,  and  recognizing  the  faith  of,  an  actual  heathen ; 
for  the  centurion  already  mentioned  was  a  proselyte.**  Pass- 
ing round  the  north  side  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  to  the  Decap- 
olis,"** Jesus  healed  a  deaf  and  dumb  man,  with  many  others, 
and  again  repeated  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  multitudes  that 
followed  him, — 4000  men,  besides  women  and  children, — with 
seven  loaves  and  a  few  small  fishes,  seven  baskets  full  of  frag- 
ments being  taken  up."     Crossing  the  lake  to  Magdala  (or 


"  See  Matt.  xr.  1 ;  Mark  vii.  1  ; 
And  many  other  passages. 

•■John  vii.  1. 

•*  Matt.  XV.  1-20 ;  Mark  vii.  1-23. 

~  Matt.  XV.  21-28  ;  Mark  vii.  24- 
flO.  St.  Matthew  speaks  of  **  a  wom- 
iiri  of  Canaan  "  in  phice  of  St.  Mark's 
*•  Syro- Phoenician,"  on  the  same 
ground  that  the  Septuagtnt  translate 


pear  to  have  been  rebuilt,  partially 
colonized,  and  endowed  with  peculiar 
privilcf^es;  the  country  around  them 
was  hence  called  Decapolis.  Pliny 
enumerates  them  as  follows: — Scy- 
thopolis,  Hippos,  Gadara,  Pella,  Phil- 
adelphia, Gerasa,  Dion,  Canntha,  Da- 
mascus, nnd  Raphana.  All  the  cities 
of  DocalK)!!.*,  with  the  single  excep- 


Canaan  by  Phcxsnicin.  The  names  ]  tion  of  Scythopolis,  Iny  on  the  cast  of 
Canaan  and  Phoenicia  had  succeeded  tlie  Jordan.  It  would  appear,  how- 
one  another  as  geographical  names  ever,  from  Matt.  iv.  25,  and  Mark 
in  the  same  country.  vii.  81,  that  Decapolis  was  a  gcner- 

•*  This  name  occurs  only  three  al  appellation  for  a  large  district 
times  in  the  Scriptures,  Matt.  iv.  25,  |  extending  along  both  sides  of  the 
Mark  v.  20,  nnd  vii.  31.      Immedi-  Jordan. 

ntely  J^fcr  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  |  "  Matt.  xv.  29-88;  Mark  vii.  87, 
the  RomrtiiH  (b.c.  65)  ten  cities  ap-   viiL  9. 
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rather  Magadan),  in  the  district  of  Dalmanutha,"''^  he  again 
encountered  the  Pharisees,  this  time  in  league  with  the  Sad- 
ducees  and  Herodians,"  who  asked  and  were  refused  a  "  sign," 
some  great  wonder  wrought  expressly  for  them,  to  prove  that 
he  was  the  Christ.  He  answers  them  as  he  had  answered  a 
similar  request  before;  "the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas"" 
was  all  that  they  should  have.  His  resurrection  after  a  death  of 
three  days  should  be  the  great  sign,  and  yet  in  another  sense 
no  sign  should  be  given  mem,  for  they  should  neither  see  it 
nor  believe  it.  The  unnatural  alliance  between  Pharisee  and 
Sadducee  is  worthy  of  remark.  The  zealots  of  tradition  and 
the  political  partisans  of  Herod''  joined  together  for  once 
with  a  common  object  of  hatred.  After  they  had  departed, 
Jesus  crossed  the  lake  with  his  disciples,  and,  combining  per- 
haps for  the  use  of  the  disciples  the  remembrance  of  the  feed- 
ing of  the  four  thousand  with  that  of  the  conversation  they 
hod  just  heard, warned  them  to  "beware  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  and  of  the  leaven  of  Herod."  So  little  however 
were  the  disciples  prepared  for  this,  that  they  mistook  it  for  a 
reproof  for  having  brought  only  one  loaf  with  them !  They 
had  forgotten  the  five  thousand  and  the  four  thousand,  or 
they  would  have  known  that  where  He  was,  natural  bread 
could  not  fail  them.  It  was  needful  to  explain  to  them  that 
the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  was  the  doctrine  of  those  who 
bad  made  the  Word  of  Grod  of  none  effect  by  traditions  which 
appearing  to  promote  religion  really  destroyed  it,  and  the  leav- 
en of  the  Sadducees  was  the  doctrine  of  those  who,  under  the 
show  of  superior  enlightenment,  removed  the  foundations  of 
the  fear  of  God  by  denying  the  future  state."     He  used  the 

'*■'  The  name  Magdala  is  foand  in  i  native  place  was  possibly  not  far  dis- 
the  receiTed  Greek  text  and  the  A.  V. 
of  Matt.  XV.  39  only ;  bnt  the  chief 
MSS.  and  versions  exhibit  the  name 
as  Magadan.  In  the  present  text  of 
the  parallel  narrative  of  St.  Mark  (viii. 
10)  we  find  the  **  parts  of  Dalmana- 
tha,"  thongh  in  the  time  of  Ensebius 
and  Jerome  the  two  were  in  agree- 
ment, both  rendinp:  Magadan,  ns 
Mark  still  does  in  Codex  D.  Dnl- 
manutha  was  protuibly  at  or  near  ^t/i 
ei-Baridehy  about  a  mile  below  ei- 
Mfjtkl^  on  the  western  edjjc  of  the 
lake  of  Genncsaretii.  Kl-Mejdel  is 
doiihtios.<  the  representative  of  an  an- 
(dcnt  Migdol  or  Ma^dala,  possibly 
that  from  which  St.  Mary  came.  Her 


tant  from  the  Magadan  of  our  Lord'i; 
history,  and  we  can  only  suppose  that» 
owing  to  the  familiar  recurrence  of 
the  word  Magdalene,  the  less  known 
name  was  absorbed  in  the  better,  ant^ 
Magdnla  nsurpcd  the  name,  and  pos 
sihly  also  the  position  of  Magadan. 

"  Corap.  Matt.  xvi.  1,  with  Mark 
vni.  14. 

«•  Matt.  XV.  89,  xvi.  4 ;  Mark  viii. 
10-12. 

*"  For  "leaven  of  the  Sadducees," 
in  >f  att.  xvi.  6  =**  leaven  of  Herod/ 
Mark  viii.  15. 

'•  Mark  viii.  15. 

"  MaU.  xvi.  4-12  J  Mark  viii.  13. 
21. 
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same  figure  on  another  occasion,  explaining  that  by  "  the  leav- 
en of  the  Pharisees  "  he  meant  hypocrisy ; "  that  of  the  Sad- 
ducees  and  Herodians  was  an  ungodly  worldly  policy. 

§  1 4.  From  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  Jesus  went 
with  his  disciples  up  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  staying  at  Beth- 
saida,"  where  he  healed  a  blind  man,  to  Cffisarea  Philippi, 
near  the  sources  of  the  river.  Tliis  city,  at  the  very  extremi- 
ty of  the  Holy  Land,  marking  the  northmost  limit  of  our 
Saviour's  travels,'*  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  memo- 
rable events  in  his  course ;  events  that  were  designed  to  pre- 
pare the  disciples  for  the  consummation  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing. We  have  seen,  and  we  might,  had  the  plan  of  this  work 
permitted  detailed  exposition,  have  traced  much  more  minute- 
ly, the  gradual  development  of  the  faith  of  the  disciples  in  their 
Lord.  Now  the  time  was  come  for  a  full  and  intelligent  pro- 
fession of  their  faith.  Having  first  asked  them  about  the  vflr 
nous  opinions  that  the  people  entertained  of  him,  some  saying 
that  he  was  John  the  Baptist,  others  that  he  was  Elijah,  and 
others  that  he  was  Jeremiah  or  one  of  the  old  prophets  risen 
again,  he  makes  the  direct  appeal  to  them : — "  But  whom  say 
ye  that  I  am  ?  "  Without  waiting  to  consult  the  rest,  Peter 
answers,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 
This  formula  was  not  uttered  now  for  the  first  time ;  but  on 
no  former  occasion  does  it  seem  to  have  expressed  a  conviction 
so  deep  and  spiritual.  It  calls  forth  a  blessing  upon  Simon, 
as  having  spoken  by  the  express  revelation  of  God ;  and  then 
is  added  that  great  saying  concerning  the  foundation  of 
Christ's  Church,  which  has  been  per^-erted  into  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  Romish  faith.'*  Its  true  interpretation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Hebrew  custom  of  giving  significant  names,  not 
solely,  or  even  chiefly,  to  describe  qualities  in  the  persons  who 
bore  them,  but  to  commemorate  truths  in  which  they  were 
concenied.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  insist  on  finding  in  the 
words,  "Thou  art  Peter '^'^  the  necessary  antecedent  to  **on 
this  rock  will  I  build  my  Church."  The  true  connection  is 
this : — "  Thou  art  rightly  called  Peter,"  for  thou  hast  uttered 
a  confession  which  embodies  the  foundation  of  Christian  truth, 

"  Luke  xii.  1.  1  in  the  text  was  N.E.  of  the  Irtke.      It 

"  Mnrk  viii.  22-2G.  There  were  I  was  formerly  a  village,  bnt  rebnilt  and 
two  places  of  this  name.  1.  The  na- '  adorned  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  and 
tire  place  of  Andrew,  Peter,  and  raised  to  the  dipnity  of  a  town  imdef 
Philip  was  on  the  \V.  side  of  the  lake.  .  the  name  of  Julias,  after  the  dangh- 
Dr.  Robinson  plnces  it  at  *Ain  et- '  ter  of  the  emperor.  (vSeo  Ma]»,  p. 
Trtbiffahf  a  short  distance  N.  of  Khan  240).  '♦  Comp.  olinp.  v.  p.  105. 
Mint/eh^  which  he  identifies  with  Ca-  I  '*  Matt.  xvi.  13-20;  Mark  viii.  27* 
jrertumm.      2.  The  town  mentioned    30;  Ltike  ix.  IP-'Jl. 
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the  divine  nature  and  the  true  Messiahship  cf  Jesus  Christ; 
and  npon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  Church.  The  concurrent 
testimony,  both  of  prophecy  and  of  the  New  Testament,  points 
to  Christ  himself  as  the  Rock,  and  the  only  foundation  of  his 
Church ;  '*  and  surely  it  must  be  his  strength,  and  not  Peter's, 
which  forms  a  basis  too  steadfast  for  the  powers  of  destruction 
("  the  gates  of  Hades ")  to  prevail  against !  But  still,  in  a 
secondary  sense,  the  Apostles  are  spoken  of,  together  with 
the  Prophets,  as  the  foundation  on  which  the  Church  is  built, 
but  in  subordination  to  "Jesus  Christ,  the  chief  comer-stone;*' " 
and  in  this  sense  Peter  himself  was  one  of  the  firet  stones  of 
the  edifice,  of  which  he  himself  calls  all  believers  "living 
stones."  '•  His  position  in  the  Church  is  then  illustrated  by 
another  figure,  which  has  been  equally  perverted ;  as  if  the 
servant  who  has  charge  of  the  keys  of  a  house  were  almost  on 
a  level  with  the  master  himself.  The  event  furnished  the  sim- 
ple and  natural  interpretation,  when,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
Peter  was  the  first  to  admit  a  multitude  of  the  believing  Jews, 
and  afterward,  in  the  house  of  Cornelius,  a  number  of  Gen- 
tile proselytes,  into  the  Christian  Church.  He  did  both  as 
the  organ  of  the  other  Apostles,  who  shared  his  action  in  the 
first  case,  and  confirmed  it  in  the  second ;  for  to  them  Christ 
afterward  gave  the  same  privilege  that  he  now  gave  to  Peter. 
The  only  distinction  between  him  and  the  other  Apostles  is  a 
priority  in  time,  corresponding  to  the  priority  of  his  confes- 
sion of  Christ.  As  to  the  power  of  "  binding  and  loosing," 
which  is  more  fully  expressed  after  our  Saviour's  resurrection 
as  the  retention  and  remission  of  sins,  its  signification  is  a 
question  too  purely  theological  to  be  discussed  here. 

And  now,  after  commanding  his  disciples  not  yet  to  divulge 
the  great  truth  they  had  confessed,  he  reveals  to  them  the 
greater  mystery  of  his  death  and  resurrection ;  but  so  little, 
ev6n  yet,  were  they  prepared  for  such  an  issue  of  his  course, 
that  Peter,  the  very  apostle  who  had  just  been  foremost  in 
the  confession  of  Christ,  now  took  upon  himself  to  remonstrate 
and  protest,  "  Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord :  this  shall  not  be 
imto  thee !"  In  these  words  Jesus  sees  another  assault  of 
Satan,  using  Peter's  prejudices  as  a  temptation  to  renounce 
His  great  work,  and  He  rebukes  him  with  the  same  stem  au- 
thority as  in  tiieir  former  conflict,  "Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan  I"  Then,  turning  to  his  disciples,  he  wams  them  that 
they  must  all  pass  through  the  same  temptation,  and  make 

'•Actsiv.  11,12;  ICor.  iii.  11.  "  Eph.  ii.  20;Kev.xxi.  14. 

'*  1  Peter  ii.  5. 


'<".'• 
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the  same  choice  between  the  world  and  himself,  a  choice  on 
which  depended  the  salvation  or  loss  of  their  own  souLb. 
They  must  decide  to  sufEer  with  him  upon  earth,  if  they 
would  reign  with  him  hereafter.  For  he  would  surely  come 
in  the  glory  of  God  and  with  the  holy  angels,  to  reward  every 
man  according  to  his  works,  and  then  he  would  be  ashamed 
of  those  who  were  now  ashamed  of  him.  Nay!  so  certain 
w:is  <all  this,  and  to  them  of  such  supreme  moment,  that  some 
of  them  would  in  that  day  taste  of  eternal  death ;  another  of 
the  allusions  which  we  have  already  seen  our  Saviour  make 
to  the  character  of  Judas." 

§  16.  Having  thus  received  a  foretaste  of  "  the  sufferings  oi 
Christ,"  the  minds  of  the  disciples  were  soon  relieved  by  a 
glimpse  of  "  the  glory  that  should  follow."  Just  a  week  after 
the  above  discourse,  Jesus  took  with  him  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  the  three  disciples  who  were  also  to  be  the  witnesses  of 
his  agony  at  Gethsemane,  to  behold  a  vision  of  his  heavenly 
glory.  The  scene  is  traditionally  identified  with  Mount  Tabor, 
but  this  can  not  have  been  the  place :  all  we  can  infer  from 
the  Grospel  narrative  is,  that  it  was  a  high  mountain  near  to 
Csesarea  Philippi.'*  His  first  object  was  prayer ;  and  as  he 
prayed,  his  face  and  raiment  were  transfigured  to  the  same 
glorious  majestv  and  brilliant  whiteness  in  which  he  appeared 
to  John  long  afterward  at  Patmos.  With  him  were  seen  in 
glory  Moses  and  Elijah,  the  lawgiver  and  reformer  of  the  Old 
Covenant ;  and  their  converse  with  him  concerning  "  his  de- 
cease which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem  "  showed  to 
the  disciples  the  harmony  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  with 
the  Gospel  in  regarding  Christ's  sufferings  as  the  prelude  to 
his  glory ;  and  that  that  glory  would  be  shared  by  his  follow- 
ers, was  intimated  by  the  glory  in  which  Moses  and  £lijah 
themselves  appeared.  Nor  was  there  wanting  a  sensible  proof 
of  the  presence  of  God  the  Father;  but  instead  of  the  "  black- 
ness, and  darkness,  and  tempest,"  amid  which  God  had  revealed 
himself  both  to  Moses  and  Elijah  upon  Mount  Sinai,  it  was  a 
bright  cloud  out  of  which  a  voice  came,  saying,  "  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased ;  hear  ye  him."  The 
disciples,  who  had  given  way,  while  the  Master  was  praying, 
to  a  supernatural  drowsiness  like  that  which  overcame  them  at 
GethsemanC)  awoke  just  in  time  for  Peter  to  express  the  fond 
desire  to  remain  amid  such  bliss,  when  the  voice  was  heard 


"  Matt.  xvi.  21-28  ;  Murk  viii.3l, 
ix.  1  ;  Lnke  ix.  22-27.  Sco  Bp. 
Horslov's  4th  Sermon. 


•*  Possibly  one  of  lb"  lower  snm- 
mitg  of  Hermon  itsolf.  See  JVo/et 
and  Ii/u»trationtt  (C  >. 
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from  the  cloud,  the  vision  ranished,  aud  they  were  left  alone 
with  Jesus.  As  they  came  down  from  the  mountain,  he  charged 
them  not  to  tell  what  they  had  seen,  till  after  his  resurrec- 
tion ;  and  he  explained,  in  reply  to  their  inquiries  about  the 
coming  of  £lijah  before  the  Messiah,  that  Elijah  had  already 
come  in  the  person  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  had  been  persecu- 
ted by  those  vei'v  scribes  who  had  taught  men  to  expect  him, 
and  so  the  Son  of  Man  would  also  suffer." 

The  three  disciples  descended  with  Jesus  to  the  world  be- 
neath, in  a  double  sense ;  for  a  most  humiliating  scene  was  en- 
acting in  their  absence.  The  remaining  Apostles  had  attempt- 
ed to  heal  a*  frightful  case  of  demoniacal  possession ;  and 
their  failure  had  subjected  them  to  the  scornful  objections  of 
the  scribes,  and  the  unbelief  of  the  people.  After  rebuking 
that  unbelief,  and  bringing  the  father  of  the  sufferer,  who 
had  expressed  it,  to  cry  with  tears,  "  Lord,  I  believe :  help 
thou  my  unbelief,"  Jesus  cast  out  the  furious  demon;  and 
then  told  his  disciples,  in  private,  the  secret  of  their  failure, 
because  of  their  unbelief,  and  the  unbounded  power  of  faith : 
"This  kind  goeth  not  out,  but  by  prayer  and  fasting."" 
Once  moi'e,  soon  after  this,  Jesus  foretold  to  the  disciples  his 
betrayal  and  death,  and  his  resurrection  the  third  day  after ; 
but  they  were  unwilling  to  accept  the  plain  meaning  of  his 
words,  and  afraid  to  ask  him  for  an  explanation.'' 

§  10.  Jesus  now  returned  with  the  Twelve,  for  the  last  time, 
to  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee."  At  Capernaum  he  re- 
leased Peter  by  a  miracle  from  his  difficulty  about  the  tribute- 
money,  the  "didrachm,"  which  corresponds  in  value  to  the 
half-shekel,  and  seems  therefore  to  have  been  the  poll-tax  of 
that  amount,  which  was  paid  for  the  temple-service.  The 
piece  of  money,  a  "  stater,^*  which  Peter  found  in  the  fish's 
mouth,  was  equal  to  a  shekel,  and  therefore  the  precise  amount 
of  the  tax  for  his  Master  and  himself.  The  exemption  which 
Jesus  claimed,  though  he  waived  it  lest  he  should  offend  the 
Jews,  may  be  regarded  as  an  assertion  of  his  divinity.'' 

From  the  great  lessons  they  had  so  lately  received,  the 
Apostles  seem  as  yet  to  have  derived  only  a  vague  idea  that 
their  Master's  kingdom  was  at  hand,  and  that  they  must  not  lose 
its  advantages  to  themselves.  The  contest  which  arose  among 
them  for  precedence  gave  an  occasion  for  our  Saviour's  tea<!h- 


"  Ma«.  xvii.  1-13;  Mark  ix.  2-13; 
Lnke  ix.  28-30. 

•■Matt.  xvii.  14-21  ;  Mark  ix.  14- 
29 ;  Lake  ix.  3743. 


**  Matt.  Mark,  //.  cc, 

•*  Matt.  xrii.  24-27.  Sec  ilic  Ajv 
pendix  to  the  Old  Testmnent  JJixtori/^ 
on  Weight*!,  Mon«nrp«.  jin»l  Monov. 


••  M.ut.  xvii.  22,  23;  Mark  ix.  30  32 ;  Lnko  ix.  43-4r». 
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ing,  by  the  pattern  of  a  little  child  whom  he  set  in  the  midst 
of  them,  the  great  lessons  of  humility,  brotherly  love,  forgive* 
ness  and  forbearance  ;  to  which  he  added  that  of  reverent  re- 
gard for  children,  just  because  they  hold  out  to  us  an  example 
of  the  state  of  innocence  from  which  we  have  fallen,  and 
which  must  be  regained,  by  repentance  and  conversion,  before 
we  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  thus  the  last  les- 
son which  our  Lord  taught  in  Galilee  re-echoes  the  first  with 
which  he  opened  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt.  Indeed,  the 
whole  discourse,  which  is  reported  most  fully  by  St.  Matthew, 
forms  a  most  impressive  climax  to  the  teaching  which  was  so 
begun.  Christ's  own  example,  in  coming  to  seek  and  save 
the  lost,  is  held  forth  as  the  great  motive  to  compassionate 
love  and  mutual  forgiveness.  The  power  of  binding  and 
loosing  is  now  extended  to  all  the  Apostles  ;  his  presence  is 
promised  in  all  their  assemblies ;  and  his  Father's  answer  to 
all  their  prayers.  Once  more  the  solemn  warning  is  repeated, 
concerning  resistance  to  sin,  and  decision  between  the  Master 
and  the  world;  and  the  note  of  future  iudgment,  already 
struck  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  concludes  the  whole ;  but 
for  the  gentle  final  words  recorded  by  St.  Mark : — "  Have 
peace  one  with  another."" 

Immediately  after  this  the  first  two  Evangelists  mention  the 
final  departure  of  Jesus  from  Galilee  into  that  part  of  Peraea 
which  belonged  to  the  province  of  Judaea."'  But,  in  fact,  the 
interval  between  the  departure  from  Galilee,  and  the  retire- 
ment into  Persea,"  is  to  be  filled  up  by  Christ's  visit  to  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  many  other  important  incidents 
which  are  related  by  Luke  and  John.  The  narrative  of  these 
events  belongs  to  the  next  chapter. 

"•  Matt,  xviii. ;    Mark   ix.  88-60;  1         "  Matt.  xix.  1 ;  Mark  x   1. 
Lake  ix.  46-50.  |         » John  x.  44. 
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(AO    THE  BRETHREN  OF  THE 
LORD. 

The  difficult  question  as  to  who 
were  **  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  *'  has 
given  rise  to  much  controversy.  They 
are  first  mentioned  in  Matt.  xiii.  55 : 
**  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ?  is 
not  his  mother  called  Mary  ?  and  fits 
brethren  J  James  and  Josest,  and  Jodas, 
and  Simon?  and  his  sisters,  are  they 
not  all  with  ns?"  The  nntnrnl  con- 
clusion would  seem  to  be  that  Jesus 
had  four  brothers  of  the  above  names, 
as  well  as  sisters.  But  by  comparing 
Matt,  xxvii.  56,  and  Mark  xv.  40, 
with  John  xix.  25,  we  find  that  the 
Virgin  Mnry  had  a  sister  named  like 
herself,  Mary,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Clopns,  and  who  had  two  sons,  James 
the  Little,  and  Joscs.  By  referring 
to  Matt.  xiil.  55,  and  Mark  vi.  3, 
wc  find  that  a  James  and  a  Joses, 
with  two  other  brethren  called  Judo 
and  Simon,  and  at  least  three  sisters, 
were  living  with  the  Virgin  Mary  at 
Nazareth.  By  referring  to  Lnke  vi. 
16,  and  Acts  i.  13,  we  find  thnt  there 
were  two  brethren  named  James  and 
Jade  among  the  Apostles.  It  would 
certainly  be  natural  to  think  that  we 
had  here  but  one  familv  of  fonr  broth- 
crs  and  three  or  more  sisters,  the  chil- 
dren of  Clopns  and  Mary,  nephews 
and  nieces  of  the  Virgin  Mnry.  There 
arc  difficulties,  however,  in  the  way 
of  this  conclusion.  For,  1,  the  four 
brethren  in  Matt.  xiii.  55  arc  de- 
scribed as  the  brothers  (a^tX^ol)  of 
Jesus,  not  as  his  couxing ;  2,  they  nrc 


found  living  ns  at  their  home  with  tlie 
Virgin  Mary,  which  seems  nnnataral 
if  she  were  their  annt,  their  mother 
being,  as  wc  know,  still  alive ;  3,  the 
James  of  Luke  vi.  15  is  described  as 
the  son  not  of  Clopns,  but  of  Alphsens ; 
4,  the  "brethren  of  the  Lord"  (who 
are  plainly  James,  Joses,  Jndc,  and 
Simon)  appear  to  be  excluded  from 
the  Apostolic  band  by  their  declared 
unbelief  in  his  Messiahship  (John 
vii.  8-5),  and  by  being  formally  dis- 
tinguished from  the  disciples  by  tho 
Gospel-writers  (Matt.  xii.  48;  Mark 
iii.  33;  John  ii.  12;  Acts  i.  14);  5, 
James  and  Jude  are  not  designated 
ns  the  Lord's  brethren  in  the  list  of 
the  Apostles ;  6,  Mary  is  designated 
as  mother  of  James  and  Joscs,  where- 
as she  would  have  been  called  mother 
of  James  and  Jude,  had  James  and 
Jude  been  Apostles,  and  Joses  not  an 
Apostle  (Matt.  xxni.  46). 

These  are  the  six  chief  objections 
which  may  be  made  to  tho  hypothesis 
of  there  being  but  one  family  of  breth- 
ren named  James,  Joses,  Jude  and 
Simon.  The  following  answers  may 
be  given : 

Ohjection  1 .  —  **  Tliey  are  called 
brethren.'*  But  there  can  be  no  donbt 
that  ade\(poi  frequently  signifies  not 
•*  brothei-s,"  but  cousins  or  other  near 
relations ;  and  the  translation  of  the 
word  by  "brothers"  in  Matt.  xiii.  55 
would  produce  very  grave  difficulties. 
For,  first,  it  introduces  two  sets  of  four 
first  cousins,  bearing  the  same  names 
•if  J:imcs,  Joscs,  Jude  and  Simon,  who 
ti]>i)oar  upon  the  stage  without  any 
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thing  to  show  which  is  the  son  of  Clo- 
pas,  and  which  his  consin ;  and  seC' 
ondly,  it  drires  us  to  take  our  choice 
between  three  doubtful  and  improba- 
ble hypotheses  as  to  the  parentage  of 
this  second  set  of  James,  Joses,  Jnde, 
and  Simon.  There  arc  three  such 
hypotheses :  —  (a.)  The  Eastern  hy- 
pothesis, that  they  were  the  children 
of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife.  (&.)  The 
Hcl vidian  hypothesis,  that  James, 
Joses,  Jude,  Simon,  and  the  three 
sisters,  were  children  of  Joseph  and 
Mai^.  .  This  hypothesis  also  creates 
two  sets  of  cousins  with  the  same 
names,  and  it  seems  to  be  scarcely 
compatible  with  our  Lord*8  recom- 
mending his  mother  to  the  care  of  St. 
John  at  his  own  death ;  for  if,  as  has 
been  suggested,  though  with  great  im- 
probability, her  sons  might  at  that 
time  have  been  unbelievers,  Jesus 
would  have  known  that  that  unbelief 
was  only  to  continue  for  a  few  days, 
(c.)  The  Leviratc  hypothesis  may  be 
passed  by.  It  was  a  mere  attempt 
made  In  the  eleventh  century  to  rec- 
oncile the  Greek  and  Latin  traditions 
by  supposing  that  Joseph  and  Clopas 
were  brothers,  and  that  Joseph  raised 
up  seed  to  his  dead  brother. 

Objection  2. — "The  Tour  brothers 
and  their  sistera  are  alu  nvs  found  liv- 
ing  and  moving  about  with  the  Virgin 
Mary."  If  they  were  the  children  of 
Clopas,  the  Virgin  Mary  was  their 
aunt.  Her  own  husband  would  ap- 
pear without  doubt  to  have  died  at 
some  time  between  a.d.  8  and  a.d.  26. 
Nor  have  we  any  reason  for  believing 
Clopns  to  have  been  alive  during  our 
Lord's  ministry.  What  difficulty  is 
there  in  supposing  that  the  two  wid- 
owed sisters  should  have  lived  togeth- 
er, the  more  so  as  one  of  them  had 
but  one  son,  and  ho  was  often  taken 
from  her  by  his  ministerial  duties? 
And  would  it  not  be  most  natural  that 
two  families  of  first  cousins  thus  living 
together  should  be  popularly  looked 


upon  as  one  family,  and  spoken  of  as 
brothers  and  sisters  instead  of  cousins  ? 
It  is  noticeable  that  St.  Mary  is  no- 
where called  the  mother  of  the  foar 
brothers. 

Objection  8. — "James  the  Apostlo 
is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Alphssus,  not 
of  Clopas."  But  AlphsBus  and  Clopas 
are  the  same  name  rendered  into  the 
Greek  language  in  two  different  but 
ordinary  and  recognized  ways,  from 
the  Aramaic  word.  (Compare  the  two 
forms  Clovis  and  Aloysius.) 

Objection  4.  —  Dean  Alford  con- 
siders John  vii«  5,  compared  with  vi. 
67-70,  to  decide  that  none  of  the 
brothers  of  the  Lord  were  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  Twelve.  If  this  verso,  as 
he  states,  makes  the  **  crowning  diffi- 
culty "  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  iden- 
tity of  James  the  son  of  Alphieas^  tbo 
Apostle,  with  James  the  brother  of 
the  Lord,  the  difficulties  are  not  too 
formidable  to  be  overcome.  Many 
of  the  disciples  having  left  Jesos,  St. 
Peter  bursts  out  in  the  name  of  the 
Twelve  with  a  warm  expression  of 
faith  and  love ;  and  after  that — very 
likely  (see  GreswelKs  Harmony)  full 
six  months  afterward — the  Evangelist 
slates  that  **  neither  did  His  brethrea 
believe  on  Him. "  Does  it  follow  from 
hence  that  all  his  brethren  disbe- 
lieved ?  Lot  us  compare  other  pas- 
sages in  Scripture.  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark  state  that  the  thieves  railed 
on  our  Lord  upon  the  Cross.  Are 
we  therefore  to  disbelieve  St.  Luke, 
who  says  that  one  of  the  thieves  was 
penitent,  and  did  not  rail?  (Luke 
xxiii.  39, 40.)  St.  Luke  and  St.  John 
say  that  the  soldiers  offered  vinegar. 
Are  we  to  believe  that  all  did  so  ?  or, 
as  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  tell  ii% 
that  only  one  did  it  ?  (Luke  xxiii.  86 ; 
John  xix.  29;  Mark  xv.  36;  Matt, 
xxvii.  48.)  St.  Matthew  tells  us  that 
^*  his  disciples  "  had  indignation,  when 
Mary  poured  the  ointment  on  the 
Lord's  head.     Are  we  to  suppose  this 
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true  of  nil  ?  or  of  Jadas  Iscariot,  and 
perhaps  Bomo  others,  according  to 
Juhn  xii.  4,  nnd  Mark  xiv.  4  ?  It  is 
not  At  all  necessary  to  suppose  that 
St.  John  18  here  speaking  of  all  the 
brethren.  If  Joscs,  Simon,  and  the 
three  sisters  disbelieved,  it  would  be 
quite  sufficient  ground  for  the  state- 
ment of  the  Evangelist    The  same 


in  it,  if  Joses  was,  as  would  seem  like* 
1y,  an  elder  brother  of  Judc,  and  next 
in  order  to  James. 


(B.)    THE  PARABLES  OP 
CHRIST, 

The  word  Parable  (vapapeXi})  does 
not  of  itself  imply  a  narrative.     The 


inny  be  said  of  Matt.  xii.  47,  Mark  j  juxtaposition  of  two  things,  differing 
iii,  32,  where  it  is  reported  to  Him  in  most  points,  but  agreeing  in  some. 


ihnt  his  mother  and  his  brethren, 
ifesignated  by  St.  Mark  (iii.  21)  as 
vi  vap  aifTov,  wore  standing  without. 
Nor  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  tho 
disbelief  of  the  brethren  was  of  such 
n  nature  that  James  and  Jude,  Apos- 
tles though  they  were,  and  vouched 
for  half  a  year  before  by  the  warm- 
tempered  Pet^r,  could  have  had  no 
share  in  it.  It  might  have  been  simi- 
hir  to  that  feeling  of  unfaithful  rest- 


is  sufficient  to  bring  the  comparison 
thus  produced  within  the  etymology 
of  the  word.  In  Hellenistic  Greek 
tl>c  word  acquiied  n  meaning  co- 
cxtenKivo  with  that  of  the  Hebrew 
ittdithdl,  for  which  the  LXX.  writers^ 
with  hardly  an  exception,  make  it  the 
equivalent.  Th at  word  (  =  timiHtudf') 
had  A  large  range  of  application,  and 
was  applied  sometimes  to  the  shortest 
proverbs  (1  Sam.  x.  12,  xxiv.  18;  2 


lessncss  which  perhaps  moved  St.  Chr.  vii.  20),  sometimes  to  dark  |  ro- 
John  Baptist  to  send  his  disciples  to  phetic  utterances  (Num.  xxiii.  7,  18, 
make  their  inquiry  of  the  Lord  (see '  xxiv.  3 ;  Ez.  xx.  49),  sometimes  to 
Grotius  in  loc.,  and  Lnrdncr,  vi.  p.  enigmatic  maxims  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  2; 
497.  Lond.  1788).  With  regard  to  Prov.  i.  6),  or  metaphors  expanded 
John  ii.  12,  Acts  i.  14,  we  may  say  into  a  narrative  (Ez.  xii.  22).  In 
thnt  *' his  brethren**  are  no  more  ex- '  Ecclesiastic  us  the  word  occurs  with  a 


eluded  from  the  disciples  in  the  first 
passage,  and  from  the  Apostles  in  the 
second,  by  being  mentioned  parallel 
with  them,  than  **the  other  Apostles, 
and  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  and 
Cephas"  (I  Cor.  ix.  5),  excludes  Pe- 
ter from  the  Apostolic  band. 

Objection  6.—"  If  the  title  of  breth- 
ren of  the  Lord  had   belonged  to 


striking  frequency,  and,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  its  use  by  the  Son  of 
Siriich  throwiB  light  on  the  {losition 
occupied  by  parables  in  our  Lord's 
teaching.  In  the  N.  T.  itself  the  word 
is  used  with  a  like  latitude.  While 
attached  most  frequently  to  the  illus- 
trations which  have  given  it  a  special 
meaning,  it  is  also  applied  to  a  short 


James  and  Jude,  they  .would  have  saying,  like  **  Physician,  heal  thyself " 
been  designated  by  it  in  the  list  of  the  I  (Luke  iv.  23),  to  a  mere  comparison 
Apostles.*'  The  omission  of  a  title  is  \  without  a  narrative  (Mntt.  xxiv.  82), 
BO  slight  a  ground  for  an  argument ;  to  the  figurative  character  of  the  Le- 
tli.1t  wo  may  pass  this  by.  i  vitical  ordinances  (Hob.  ix.  9),  or  of 

Ohjection  6. — That  Mary  the  wife  single   facts   in    patriarchal   history 
of  Clopas  should  be  designated  by  the  \  (Hcb.  xi.  19). 


title  of  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and 
Joses,  to  the  exclusion  of  Jude,  if 
James  and  Jude  were  Apostles,  np- 


To  understand  tho  relation  of  the 
parables  of  the  Go6))cls  to  our  Lord's 
teaching,  we  must  go  back  to  the  use 


pears  to  Dean  Alford  extremely  im-  made  of  them  by  previous  or  eontom* 
probable.     There  is  no  improbability  porary  teachers.    Wc  have  f  nfficiv  nt 
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evidence  that  they  were  frequently 
employed  by  them.  Thoy  n])})Ciir  fre- 
quently in  the  Gemnra  and  Midrash, 
nnd  are  ascribed  to  Hillel,  Shammai, 
and  oclter  f;reat  Rabbis  of  ilic  two 
preceding  centuries.  Later  Jewish 
writers  have  seen  in  this  employment 
of  parables  a  condescension  to  the  ig- 
norance of  the  great  mass  of  mankind, 
who  can  not  be  taught  otherwise. 
For  them,  as  for  women  or  children, 
parables  are  the  natural  and  fit  meth- 
od of  instruction.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned, however,  whether  this  repre- 
sents the  use  made  of  them  by  the 
llabbis  of  our  Lord's  time.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Son  of  Sirach  confines 
them  to  the  scribe  who  devotes  him- 
self to  study.  They  are  at  once  his 
glory  and  his  reward  (Ecclus.  xxxix. 
2,  3).  The  parable  was  made  the  in- 
strument for  teaching  the  young  dis- 
ciple to  discern  the  treasures  of  wis- 
dom of  which  the  ** accursed"  mul- 
titude were  ignorant.  The  teaching 
of  our  Lord  at  the  commencement  of 
Iiis  ministry  was,  in  every  way,  the 
opposite  of  this.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
the  "words  of  grace  "  which  he  spake, 
'*  not  as  the  scribes.*'  So  for  some 
months  he  taught  in  the  synagogues 
and  on  the  sea-shore  of  Galilee,  as  he 
had  before  taught  in  Jerusalem,  and 
as  yet  without  a  parable.  But  then 
there  comes  a  change.  The  direct 
teaching  was  met  with  scorn,  unbelief, 
hardness,  and  he  seems  for  a  time  to 
abandon  it  for  that  which  took  the 
form  of  parables.  The  question  of 
the  disciples  (Matt.  xiii.  10)  implies 
that  tliey  were  astonished.  Their 
Master  was  no  lonj^er  proclaiming  the 
Gospel  of  the  kingdom  as  before.  lie 
was  falling  back  into  one  at  least  of 
the  forms  of  Rabbinic  teaching.  He 
was  speaking  to  the  multitude  in  the 
pambbs  and  dark  sayings  which  the' 
Uabbis  reserved  for  their  chosen  dis- ! 
6ip]eB.      Here,  for  them,  wore   two ; 


grounds  of  wonder.  Here,  for  us,  is 
the  key  to  the  explanation  which  he 
gave,  that  he  bad  chosen  this  form 
of  teaching  because  the  people  were 
spiritually  blind  and  deaf  (Matt.  xiii. 
13),  and  in  order  that  they  might  re- 
main so  (Mark  iv.  12).  Upon  this 
we  may  obsen'e  that  all  experience 
shows  (I)  that  parables  do  attract, 
and,  when  once  understood,  are  sure 
to  be  remembered  ;  (2)  that  men  may 
listen  to  them  and  sec  that  they  havo 
a  meaning,  nnd  yet  never  care  to  ask 
what  tliat  meaning  is.  Their  worth, 
as  instruments  of  teaching,  lies  in 
their  being  at  once  a  test  of  character, 
and  in  their  presenting  each  form  of 
character  with  that  which,  as  a  pen- 
alty or  blessing,  is  adapted  to  it.  They 
withdraw  the  light  from  those  who 
love  darkness.  They  protect  the  truth 
which  they  enshrine  from  the  mockery 
of  the  scoffer.  They  leave  something 
even  with  the  careless  which  may  be 
interpreted  and  understood  afterward. 
They  reveal,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
seekers  ofter  truth.  These  nsk  tlie 
meaning  of  the  parable,  will  not  rest 
till  the  teacher  has  explained  it,  aro 
led  step  by  step  to  the  laws  of  inter- 
pretation, so  that  they  can  •*  under- 
stand all  parables,"  and  then  pass  on 
into  the  higher  region  in  which  para- 
bles aro  no  longer  necessary,  but  all 
things  are  spoken  plainly.  In  this 
way  the  parable  did  its  work,  found 
out  the  fit  hearers  and  led  them  on. 

From  the  time  indicated  by  Matt, 
xiii.,  accordingly,  parables  enter 
largely  into  our  Lord*s  recorded  teach- 
ing. Each  parable  of  those  which 
we  read  in  the  Gospels  may  havo 
been  repeated  more  than  once  with 
greater  or  less  vaiintion  (as  t.g.  those 
of  the  Pounds  and  the  Talents,  Matt. 
XXV.  14;  Lukcxix.  12:  of  the  Supper, 
in  Matt.  xxii.  2,  and  Luke  xiv.  16). 
Every  thing  leads  us  to  believe  that 
there  were  many  others  of  wliich  wc 
havo  no  record  (Matt.  xiii.  34 ;  Mark 
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!▼.  33).  In  those  which  remain  it  is 
possible  to  trace  something  like  an 
order.* 

(A.)  There  is  the  group  with  which 
the  new  mode  of  teaching  is  ushered 
in,  and  which  have  for  their  subject 
the  laws  of  the  Divine  Kingdom,  in 
its  growth,  its  nature,  its  consumma- 
tion.    Under  this  head  we  have—- 

1.  The  Sever  (Mttt   zHL  ;    Mark  It.  ; 

Luke  vlli.). 
?.  Tk«  Wheat  and  the  Taree  (Matt  xi\\X 
i.  The  Mustard  Heed  (Matt  xUL  ;  Mark 

Iv.). 

4.  The  $ieed  caat  into  the  Groopd  (Mark 

IT.). 

5.  The  Leaven  (Matt.  ziiL). 

G.  The  Hid  Trcanure  (Matt.  xIlL). 

T.  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price  (Matt.  xUL). 

a  The  Net  cast  into  tlie  Sea  (Matt  zUL). 

.  (B.)  After  tiiis  there  is  an  interval 
of  somo  roontlis,  of  which  we  know 
con^paratively  little.  Either  there  was 
A  return  to  the  more  direct  teaching, 
or  else  these  were  repeated,  or  others 
like  them  spoken.  When  the  next 
parables  meet  us,  thej  are  of  a  differ- 
ent type  and  occupy  a  different  po- 
sition. Tlicy  occur  chiefly  in  the  in- 
terval between  tho  mission  of  the 
Seventy  and  the  last  approach  to  Je- 
rusalem. They  are  drawn  from  the 
life  of  men  rather  than  from  the  wo.rld 
of  nature.  Often  thoy  occur,  not,  as 
in  Matt  xiii.,  in  discourses  to  the 
multitude,  but  in  answers  to  the  qoes* 
tionsof  the  disciples  or  other  inqoirera* 
They  are  such  as  these— 

0.  The  Tvo  Debtors  (Lnko  vii.). 
10.  The  Merciless  Servant  (Matt  xviiL). 
1L  The  Good  flamaritan  (Lulce  x.). 

12.  The  Fri«ad  at  Midnight  (Late  zL).   • 

13.  The  RIeh  Fool  (Luke  xiLK 

14  The  Wedding.Feast  (Lukaxli.). 
IB.  The  Fig-Tree  (Lake  xiiiX 


*The  namber  of  parahles  In  the  Gospeln 
▼ill  of  emine  depend  on  the  range  given  to 
the  application  of  the  name.  Thtia  Mr. 
Greawell  reckons  tweoty-seven  |  Archbishop 
Txanch,  thirty.  By  others,  the  number  ha^ 
bcpB  est«Bded  lo  fifty. 


I     10.  The  Great  8upper  (Luke  ziv.). 

I     17.  'l\ie  Lost  Sheep  (Matt  xvilL  ;  Luke 

XV.). 

18.  The  Lost  Pieee  of  Money  (Lalce  xv.). 
10.  The  Prodigal  Son  (Luke  xv.). 
20.  The  Unjust  Steward  (Luke  xvL). 
31.  Tlie  Rich  Man  and   Lazarus   (Luke 

XTl,). 

Si.  The  UAjust  Jadge  (Lolce  xrlll.). 

S&  The  Pharisee  and  the  PubllcAn  (Lake 

xvlii.). 
S4.  The  Laborers  in  the  Vfopyard  (Matt. 

XX.). 

(C.)  Toward  the  close  of  our  Lord  a 
ministry,  immediately  before  und  after 
the  entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  parables 
assume  a  new  character.  They  are 
again  theocratic,  but  the  phase  of  the 
Divine  Kinijcdom,  on  which  they  chief* 
ly  dwell,  is  that  of  its  final  consumma- 
tion. They  are  prophetic,  in  part,  of 
the  rejectioa  of  Israel,  in  part  of  the 
great  retribution  of  the  comtDg  of  tho 
Lord.  They  are  to  Uie  earlier  para- 
bles what  the  prophecy  of  Matt.  xxiv. 
is  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Monnt.  To 
this  class  we  may  refer-^ 

25.  The  Poands  cLuke  xiz.)« 
S6.  The  Two  Sons  (Matt  xxJ.). 
ST.  The  Vineyard  let  oat  to  iTasbandmcn 
(Matt  xxL  ;  Mark  xll. ;  Lake  xx.). 
Sa  The  Mfintage-Feast  (Matt  xxU.). 
29.  The  WUe  and  Foolish  Vlrgina  (Matt 

XXV.). 
90.  The  Talents  (Matt  XXT.). 
SL  The  Sheep  and  the  Ooata  (Matt  xxt.). 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  several 
Gospds  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
parables  of  the  first  and  third  |i;roups 
belong  to  St.  Matthew,  emphatically 
the  Evangelist  of  the  kingdom .  Those 
of  the  second  are  fonnd  for  the  most 
part  in  St.  Luke.  They  are  such  as 
we  might  expect  to  meet  with  in  the 
Gospel  which  dwells  most  on  the  sym- 
pathy of  Christ  for  all  men.  St. 
Mark,  as  giving  vivid  recollections  of 
the  acta  jather  than  the  teaching  of 
Chris^  is  the  scantiest  of  the  three 
synoptic  Grospels.  It  is  not  less  char- 
acteristie  that  there  are  no  parables 
properly  so  called  ip  St.  John.    It  is 
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as  if  he,  sooner  than  any  other,  had 
passed  into  the  higher  stage  of  knowl- 
edge, in  which  parables  were  no  long- 
er necessary,  and  therefore  dwelt  less 
on  them.  That  which  his  spirit  ap- 
propriated most  readily  were  the 
words  of  eternal  life,  fif^nrative  it 
might  be  in  form,  .^bounding  in  bold 
analogies,  but  not  iu  any  single  in- 
stance taking  the  form  of  a  narrative. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  law  of  interpre- 
tation. It  has  been  nrgcd  by  some 
writers,  that  there  is  a  scope  or  pur- 
pose for  each  parable,  and  that  our 
aim  most  be  to  discern  this,  not  to 
find  a  special  significance  in  each  cir- 
cumstance or  incident.  The  rest,  it 
is  said,  may  be  dealt  with  as  the  dra- 
pery which  the  parable  needs  for  its 
grace  and  completeness,  but  which  is 
not  essential.  It  may  be  questioned, 
liowerer,  whether  this  canon  of  inter- 
pretation is  likely  to  lead  us  to  the 
fall  meaning  of  this  portion  of  onr 
Lord's  teaching.  True  as  it  doubt- 
less is,  that  there  was  in  each  parable 
a  leading  thought,  to  be  learned 
partly  from  the  parable  itself,  partly 
from  the  occasion  of  its  utterance, 
and  that  all  else  gathers  round  that 
thought  as  a  centre,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  the  great  patterns 
of  interpretation  which  Ho  himself 
has  given  us,  there  is  more  than  this. 
Not  only  the  sower  and  the  seed  and 
the  several  soils  have  their  counter- 
parts in  the  spiritual  life,  but  the 
birds  of  the  air,  the  thorns,  the  scorch- 
ing heat,  have  each  of  them  a  signifi- 
cance. The  explanation  of  the  wheat 
and  the  tares,  given  with  less  fullness 
(an  outline  as  it  were,  which  the  ad- 
vancing scholars  would  be  able  to  fill 
up),  is  equally  specific.  It  may  be 
inferred  from  these  two  instances  that 
we  are  at  least  justified  in  looking 
for  a  meaning  even  in  the  seeming 
accessories  of  a  parable.  The  very 
form  of  the  teaching  makes  it  proba- 
ble that  there  may  be,  in  any  ca^, 


more  than  one  legitimate  explanation. 
The  outward  fact  in  nature,  or  in  so- 
cial life^  may  correspond  to  spiritual 
facts  at  once  in  Grod's  government  of 
the  world,  and  in  the  history  of  the 
individual  sonl.  A  parable  may  be 
at  once  ethical,  and  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term  prophetic  There 
is  thus  a  wide  field  open  to  the  dis- 
cernment of  the  interpreter.  There 
are  also  restraints  upon  the  mere  fer- 
tility of  his  imagination.  (1)  The 
analogies  must  be  real,  not  arbitraij. 
(2)  The  parables  are  to  be  considered 
OS  parts  of  a  whole,  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  one  is  not  to  override  or 
encroach  upon  the  lessons  taught  by 
others.  (3)  The  direct  teaching  of 
Christ  presents  the  standard  to  which 
all  our  interpretations  are  to  be  refer- 
red, and  by  which  they  are  to  be  meas- 
ured. (Trench  on  the  Parables,  Intro- 
ductory Remarks.) 

(C.)   THE  SCENE  OF  THE 
TRANSFIGURATION. 

The  Transfiguration  is  usually 
placed  on  Mount  Tabor,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  remark- 
able of  the  single  mountains  of  Pales- 
tine. It  rises  abruptly  from  the  north- 
eastern arm  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  stands  entirely  insulated,  excepi 
on  the  west,  where  a  narrow  ridge 
connects  it  with  the  hills  of  Nazareth. 
It  presents  to  the  eye,  as  seen  from  a 
distance,  a  beautiful  appearance,  be- 
ing so  symmetrical  in  its  proportions, 
and  rounded  off  like  a  hemisphere  or 
the  segment  of  &  circle.  If  one  might 
choose  a  place  which  might  be  deemed 
peculiarly  fitting  for  the  Transfigura- 
tion, there  is  none  certainly  which 
would  so  entirely  satisfy  onr  feelings 
in  this  respect  as  the  lofty,  majestic, 
beautiful  Tabor.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  acquiesce  in  the  correct- 
ness of  this  opinion.  It  is  susceptible 
of  proof  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
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from  later  liistory,  that  a  fortress  or 
town  existed  on  Tabor  from  very 
early  times  down  to  b.c.  60  or  53; 
and,  as  Joscphas  says  (Be//.  Jwi,  iv.  1 , 
§  8}  that  he  sti^engtheoed  the  fortifi- 
cations of  a  city  there,  about  a*i>>  60, 
it  is  morally  certain  that  Tabor  mast 
have  been  inhabited  daring  the  inter- 
vening period,  that  is,  in  the  days  of 
Christ.  Tabor,  therefore,  could  not 
have  been  the  Moant  of  Transfigura- 
tion ;  for  when  it  is  said  that  Jesus 
took  his  disciples  ''ap  into  a  high 
mountain  apart  and  was  trnnsfignrcd 
before  them"  (Matt.  xviL  1,  2),  we 
must  understand  that  he  brought 
them  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
where  they  were  alone  by  themselves. 
It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  cer- 
tainty what  place  is  entitled  to  the 
glory  of  this  marveloiu  scene.     The 


Evangelists  record  the  event  in  con- 
nection with  a  journey  of  the  Saviour 
to  Ca»area  Philippi,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan.  It  is  conjectured  that 
the  Transfiguration  may  have  taken 
place  on  one  of  the  summits  of  Mount 
Hermon  in  that  vicinity.  **It  is  im- 
possible,'* says  Dean  Stanley,  **to 
look  up  from  the  plain  to  the  tower- 
ing peaks  of  Hermon,  almost  the  only 
mountain  which  deserves  the  name  in 
Palestine,  and  not  be  struck  with  the 
appropriateness  to  the  scene,  .  .  . 
High  up  on  its  southern  slopes  there 
must  be  many  a  point  where  the  dis- 
ciples could  be  taken  ^  apart  by  them> 
selves.*  Even  the  transient  compari- 
son of  the  celestial  splendor  with  the 
snow,  where  alone  it  could  be  seen  in 
Palestine,  should  not,  perhaps,  be 
wholly  overlooked.  **^S.  ir  P.,  p.  892. 
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[HE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  CHRIST  S  HINISTST.  FSOU  THB 
FEAST  OF  TABEBSACLE3,  A.D.  29,  TO  HIS  FOURTH  PASSOVER, 
A.D.  30. 

I  1,  Appranch  of  the  t'taal  of  Tabernartn—  Jesus  i-hnllcngcd  hy  hii  brelhren 
lo  sliovr  liimscir— His  journey  llirmigli  SRinaria,  and  rejeclion  ihere — 
C»minis)iion  of  the  Seventy  Disciples.  §  2.  Uxpectnlion  concerning 
Jesiis — He  appears  In  the  Temple — LaiH  day  of  Iho  Feast — Cbriat  the 
Living  Water— The  atiempt  to  arrest  him  fails— Nicodemns  in  tho 
Couiiiil — The  Woman  taken  in  Adullcrj' — Controrersy  with  (he  I*hiir- 
iwea — The  witness  to  Christ — Attempt  to  stone  him.  §  3.  The  Man 
born  blind  restored  to  sight— Christ  tho  LiRlil  of  (be  World— Charac- 
ter of  the  Miracle — The  Man  before  the  Cnuneil — HIh  excommnnlcn- 
tion — The  Pharisees  blind  in  sin— Jesus  Christ  the  Good  Shepherd. 
S  4.  Jeans  at  the  Ftaal  of  lie  Dndir^lion — The  Jews  attempt  to  stono 
him,  and  ho  retires  to  Bcthnbnra — The  interval  here  lilted  up  by  St. 
Lnke.  §6.  The  Fumilj  at  Bethany- The  Raisinc  of  Lsinrus.  '  %G. 
A  Council  held  concerning  Jesus — The  Prophecy  of  Caiaphas — Chriin'a 
ilenih  reaolred  on — Ho  retires  to  Ephraim.  §  7.  His  return  lonnni 
Ji^nisnlcm — Denunciation  of  Uerod — Lamentation  for  Jerusalem.  §  H. 
Ercnts  and  discourses  in  tho  progress  through  Pcriea.  §  0.  He  ro- 
crowei  tho  Jordan  lo  Jericho — Heal)  the  two  blind  men— Convnrtion  of 
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Zaccbsens — Christ  arrives  finally  at  Bethany  six  days  before  the  Pass- 
over, and  spends  the  Sabbath  there. 

g  1.  Our  Lord's  ministry  in  Gblilee  had  lasted  probably  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  without  a  visit  to  Jerusalem,  when  the  ap* 
proach  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  called  for  a  decision 
whether  he  would  go  up  to  it.*  The  tone  of  his  recent  dis- 
courses proved  that  his  work  in  Galilee  was  done.  The  hol- 
low, selfish,  and  worldly  motives  of  the  great  bulk  of  his  fol- 
lowers had  been  exposed,  and  his  few  sincere  disciples  had  re- 
ceived some  training  for  their  work,  and  had  been  taught  to 
expect  the  issue  of  his  course.  It  only  remained  to  give  the 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  one  more  opportunity  for  repentance  and 
faith,  and  then  the  time  would  come  for  him  to  be  offered. 
The  general  expectation,  with  which  at  this  juncture  his 
course  was  watched,  shows  itself  in  the  challenge  of  his 
brethren,  who  were  as  yet  not  full  believers  in  him,  to  put  his 
claims  to  a  more  open  proof  by  showing  himself  in  Judaea. 
But,  ^vith  the  answer  that  his  time  was  not  yet  come,  he  bade 
them  go  up  to  the  feast  without  him,  while  he  remained  in 
Galilee  for  some  days,  and  then  went  up  "  as  it  were  in  se- 
cret." • 

This  secrecy  seems  to  refer  to  his  traveling  by  way  of  Sa- 
maria, instead  of  by  the  more  frequented  route  through  Pe- 
r»a,  which,  though  longer,  was  usually  taken  by  the  Jews  of 
Judfca  and  Galilee,  to  avoid  intercourse  with  the  Samaritans. 
The  choice  of  this  route,  and  the  previous  delay,  may  have 
been  intended  to  disconcert  some  plan  for  seizing  him  on  the 
journey ;  as  we  afterward  find  that  his  sudden  appearance  in 
the  midst  of  the  feast  made  his  arrest  impracticable.  It  also 
gave  one  more  day  of  grace  to  the  Samaritans ;  but  for  the 
most  part  in  vain,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the. first  villages, 
to  which  Christ  sent  forward  messengers,  but  the  people 
would  not  receive  him,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem. 
The  sons  of  Zebedee,  who  would  have  called  down  fire  from 
heaven,  as  Elijah  did,  to  punish  the  insult,  were  checked  by 
the  rebuke : — "  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  or. 
For  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to 
save  them."  •  To  various  persons  who  met  him,  offering  to  be- 
come his  disciples,  but  pleading  some  excuse  for  delay,  he 
taught  the  necessity  of  leaving  all,  to  follow  him.*  During 
his  progress  through  Samaria,  he  s«nt  forth  seventy  disciples, 
two  and  two,  to  go  before  him,  preaching  the  Grospel  in  every 

'  John  vii.  2.     «  John  vii.  2-10.     *  Luke  ix.  61  56.     *  Luke  U-  67  62. 
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place  that  he  designed  to  visit.  This  differed  in  several  j^oints 
from  the  previous  commission  of  the  Apostles.  The  number 
of  the  Seventy,  and  the  scene  of  their  mission,  Samaria,  alike 
indicated  that  the  time  was  at  hand  for  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  the  heathen;  whereas  the  number  of  the  Apostles  corre- 
sponded to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  to  whom  their  commis- 
sion also  resti'icted  them ;  nor  had  the  Seventy  received  the 
special  training  of  the  Twelve,  Some  have  also  seen  a  sig- 
nificance in  the  sending  forth  of  the  Twelve  at  the  season  of 
the  Passover,  the  beginning  of  the  harvest,  and  of  the  Seventy 
at  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  end  of  all  the 
labors  of  the  year.  In  other  respects,  their  instructions  w^ere 
the  same ;  and  they  may  be  regarded  as,  in  spirit,  those  which 
should  ever  guide  Christ's  ministers.  Few  in  comparison  to 
the  spiritual  harvest,  they  were  bidden  to  go  forth  praying 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  more  laborers ;  exposed  to 
the  malice  of  men,  like  lambs  among  wolves,  they  were  to  pr€»- 
serve  their  meekness,  and  to  rely  on  His  protection  who  had 
sent  them.  They  must  neither  make  provision  for  the  jour- 
ney nor  stay  to  exchange  salutations  by  the  way ;  *  but  on  en- 
tering any  house,  they  were  to  pronounce  Pence  upon  it,  and 
peace  should  abide  there  if  they  were  worthily  received,  or  re- 
turn to  them  if  they  were  rejected.  In  the  same  house  they 
were  to  remain,  eating  and  drinking  what  was  set  before  them, 
**for" — said  Christ,  laying  down  the  principle  afterward  so 
fully  developed  by  St.  Paul  —  "the  laborer  is  worth  his 
wages."  They  were  to  deal  in  like  manner  with  the  cities 
they  visited;  remaining  in  those  that  received  them,  but, 
where  they  were  rejected,  wiping  off  the  very  dust  from  their 
feet  as  a  witness  against  the  city."  This  sentence  gives  occa- 
sion to  Jesus  to  repeat  the  doom  of  Woe  !  upon  the  favored 
cities  of  Galilee,  on  which  he  had  now  finally  turned  his  back — 
Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  especially  Capernaum.  He  concludes 
with  the  assurance  that  the  reception,  whether  of  obedience 
or  contempt,  given  to  tJiem  would  be  regarded  as  given  to 
himself."" 

§  2.  Meanwhile  his  movements  and  character  were  the  great 
subject  of  discussion  at  Jerusalem.  While  all  were  asking, 
"  Where  is  he  ?  "  some  said  "  He  is  a  good  man ; "  others, 
"  Nay,  but  he  deceiveth  the  people,"  But  all  spoke  privately, 
for  fear  of  the  rulers.     It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  feast 


"  Comp.  2  Kings  iv.  29. 
*  Cotnp-  Acts  xiii.  51. 
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when  he  appeared,  teaching  in  the  Temple.     To  the  expres- 
sions of  wonder  at  the  learning  shown  by  a  Galilean  peasant^ 
he  replied  by  declaring  his  doctrine  to  be  not  his  own,  but  His 
that  sent  him,  promising  too  that  whoever  desired  to  do  God's 
will  shoald  be  tanght  these  truths.     He  denounced  the  con- 
spiracy against  his  life  on  the  old  charge  of  having  broken 
the  Sabbath  by  the  miracle  performed  on  his  previous  visit 
to  Jerusalem.     His  boldness  and  impunity  raised  the  question, 
whether  the  rulers  knew  that  he  was  indeed  the  Christ ;  but 
still  the  people  were  perplexed  by  his  humble  and  apparently 
well-known  origin,  so  opposed  to  the  mystery  with  which  they 
expected  the  Christ  to  come.     His  miracles,  however,  which 
it  was  felt  that  the  Christ  himseU  could  not  surpass,  gained 
many  converts ;  and  the  Pharisees  and  chief  priests  at  length 
sent  officers  to  apprehend  him.     As  they  watched  their  oppor- 
tunity, Jesus  continued  to  discourse  in  language  more  and 
more  perplexing  to  his  adversaries,  till,  on  the  last  and  great- 
est day  of  the  feast,®  when  the  ceremony  was  performed  of 
fetching  water  from  the  well  of  Siloam,  and  pouring  it  on  the 
altar,  while  the  priests  sang  the  words  "  With  joy  shall  ye 
draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation,"  he  proclaimed  him- 
self the  giver  of  the  water  of  life,  meaning  thereby  the  Holy 
Spirit.     Upon  this  the  controversy  among  the  people  grew 
warmer.     Some  said  that  he  was  the  expected  prophet ;  some 
that  he  was  the  Christ ;  while  others  again  objected  his  Gal- 
ilean origin,  pleading  that  Christ  was  to  come  of  the  seed  of 
David,  and  from  the  town  of  Bethlehem.     His  more  vehement 
opponents  wished  to  apprehend  him,  but  neither  they  nor  the 
officers  risked  the  attempt.     Nay,  carried  away  themselves  by 
the  power  of  his  teaching,  the  officers  returned  to  their  em- 
ployers with  the  words,  "  Never  man  spake  like  this  man." 
As  the  rulers  began  to  vent  curses  on  all  his  followers,  Nico- 
demus,  the  secret  disciple,  who  was  one  of  their  number,  ven- 
tured to  remind  them  that  the  law  forbade  the  condemning 
of  a  man  unheard ;  •  but  he  only  brpught  suspicion  and  taunts 
upon  himself,  for  taking  the  part  of  a  Galilean.    This  event- 
ful day  was  concluded  by  the  dispersion  of  the  people  to  their 
homes,  while  Jesus  retired  to  the  Mount  of  Olives." 

On  his  reappearance  in  the  Temple,  the  next  morning,  a 
subtle  snare  was  laid  for  him.  The  Pharisees  and  Scribes 
brought  to  him  a  woman  taken  in  adultery,  and,  quoting  the 

^  Concerning  the  order  of  the  Feast  I  *  Comp.  Dent.  xix.  16-19. 

of  TabernAclc8,  see  the  Old  Testament  '°  John  vii.  11,  viii.  1. 
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law  of  Moses,  that  such  should  be  stoned,"  asked  for  hin 
judgment  of  the  case,  "  But  what  sayest  thou  ?  "  Either, 
they  thought,  he  must  decide  against  the  law,  and  appear  at 
once  a  blasphemer  of  Moses  and  a  partisan  of  gross  sm,  or  in- 
cur popular  odium  by  condemning  the  culprit  to  death.  But 
Christ  well  knew  how  to  repel  such  attacks  by  an  appeal  to 
higher  principles,  which  at  once  justified  his  conduct  and  con- 
demned his  assailants.  The  same  law  which  adjudged  the 
guilty  to  death  required  the  witnesses  to  cast  the  first  stones, 
in  token  of  their  abhorrence  of  the  crime.  But  who  dared  do 
this,  if  conscious  that  his  guilt  was  the  same  ?  And  such  was 
the  prevalent  corruption,  that  all  the  accusers  were  in  this 
case.  So,  without  answering  them,  he  stooped  down  and 
wrote  in  the  sand  of  the  Temple  court,  what  we  are  not  told, 
but  we  may  imagine  passages  of  Scripture  which  would  carry 
conviction  to  the  most  hardened  among  them;  and  then 
rising  up,  he  says, "  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him 
first  cast  a  stone  at  her,''  and  continued  his  writing.  They 
slunk  away,  from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest ;  and  as  no  ac- 
cuser was  left,  Jesus  dismissed  the  woman  with  the  words, 
"  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee :  go  and  sin  no  more," — an  ab- 
solution from  punishment,  which  she  might,  by  penitence  and 
amendment,  convert  into  the  full  pardon  of  her  sin.*'  Two 
plain  inferences  from  this  transaction  deserve  notice.  The 
tacit  confession  of  gross  sin  by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  does 
away  with  the  idea  that  they  were  honest  though  mistaken 
enthusiasts  for  what  they  deemed  truth  and  righteousness; 
and  the  fact  that  Christ  does  not  disclaim  the  authority  to 
judge  the  case — ^nay,  assumes  it  in  his  last  words — ogives  an- 
other proof  of  his  divinity. 

Then  follows  another  controversy  with  the  Jews,  whose  re- 
iterated objection,  that  Jesus  bare  witness  to  himself,  is  met 
by  the  reply  that  the  Father  bore  witness  with  hinL  What- 
ever there  may  seem  to  be  of  narrow  technicality  in  the  allu- 
sion to  the  law  which  required  two  witnesses,"  belongs  solely 
to  their  objection,  which  he  repels  on  their  own  ground.  As 
their  opposition  became  the  more  obstinate,  he  the  more  plainly 
traced  it  to  their  corrupt  nature,  in  bondage  to  sin ;  and  in  re- 
ply to  their  claim  of  freedom,  as  the  children  of  Abraham,  he 
denounced  them  as  children  of  the  devil,  because  they  did  his 
works,  especially  in  seeking  to  kiU  Christ ;  while  he  not  only 


"  Lev.  XX.  10 ;  Dcut.  xxii.  21-24. 

"John  viii.  2-11.  The  genuine- 
ness of  the  passage  is  still  a  matter 
of  diflcmsioD.    Its  omission  from  the 


best  MSS.  is  accounted  for  by  Augas- 
tin  from  the  fear  that  it  might  b« 
perverted  into  an  excuse  for  sin. 
"Dent.  xvii.  6,  xix.  15. 
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proclaimed  himself  before  Abraham  in  dignity  and  giory,  but 
assumed  to  himself  the  great  title  of  the  self-existent  Je- 
hovah— ^^  Before  Abraham  was,  I  AM."  At  this  they  took 
up  stones,  to  stone  him  as  a  blasphemer ;  but  he,  who  patiently 
sufFered  when  he  was  condemned  even  by  the  show  of  law, 
conveyed  himself  by  his  miraculous  power  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  excited  rabble,  and  so  left  the  Temple.'* 

§  3.  He  seems,  however,  not  yet  to  hpve  left  the  city  itself; 
for  the  order  of  St.  John's  Gospel  hardly  permits  of  our  refer- 
ring to  any  other  time  than  this  the  great  miracle  of  healing  a 
man  blind  from  his  birth,  which  furnishes  a  critical  example 
of  a  miracle  tried  by  every  possible  test."  The  act  itself  was 
prefaced  by  a  rebuke  of  the  hasty  judgment  of  the  disciples, 
curious  to  know  whether  the  maii'n  blindness  was  to  be  ascribed 
to  his  parents'  sin  or  to  his  own.  Jesus,  on  the  other  hand, 
saw  in  him  only  a  fit  object  for  the  divine  work,  which  he  has- 
tened to  perform  while  it  was  yet  time,  alluding  to  the  ap- 
proaching end  of  his  course  in  the  memorable  saying : — "  I 
must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day : 
the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  worA?."  Then,  giving  a 
high  meaning  to  the  miracle  by  declaring  himself  the  Zight 
of  the  World,  he  spat  on  the  ground  and  made  clay  of  the 
spittle,  with  which  having  anointed  the  man's  eyes,  he  sent 
him  to  wash  them  at  the  pool,  outside  the  city,  which  bore 
the  appropriate  name  of  Silo  am,  that  is,  /Sew^**  In  this  pro- 
ceeding we  have,  united  with  the  divine  power  by  which  the 
miracle  was  wrought,  the  indication  of  his  command  over  nat- 
ural means,  and  an  act  to  be  perfoimed  by  the  sufFerer  him- 
self (as  in  the  case  of  Naaman)  which  at  once  tested  his  faith. 


"  John  viii.  12-riD.       '  John  ix. 
^  Siloam  is  ono  of  the  few  tindis- 
pnted  localities  in  the  topography  of 


(riii.  C)  and  the  Siloam  of  St.  John. 
From  Josephus  we  learn  that  it  was 
without  the  city ;  that  it  was  at  this 


Jerusalem  ;    still    retaining   its    old  ^  pool  that  the  **  old  wall "  took  a  bend 


name  (with  Arabic  modification,  SH- 
v?dn)f  while  every  other  pool  has  lost 
its  Bible  dctiignation.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  it  is  a  mere 
Kubnrban  tank  of  no  gix^at  size,  and 
for  many  an  a|2^  not  particularly 
f!ood  or  plentiful  in  its  waters,  though 


and  shot  out  eastward  ;  that  there 
was  a  valley  under  it,  and  one  betids 
it;  a  hill  right  opposite,  apparently 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Kedron,  hard 
by  a  cliff  or  rock  called  Peristercon ; 
that  it  was  at  the  termination  or 
month  of  the  Tyropoeon;  that  close 


Josephus  tolls  us  that  in  his  day  they  ,  beside  it,  apparently  eastward,  was 
were  both  **  sweet  and  abundant.'*  t  another  pool,  called  Solomon^s  pool, 
Apart  from  tlie  identity  of  name,  |  to  which  the  **old  wall"  came  after 
there  is  an  unbroken  chain  of  exte-  leaving  Siloam,  and  past  which  it 
rior  testimony,  during  eighteen  cen-  went  on  to  OphlaSy  where,  bending 
ttiri&s  connecting  the  present  Birket  northward,  it  was  united  to  the  east* 
aUwXi  with  the  Shiioah  of  Isaiah  cm  arcade  of  the  Temple. 
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and  called  the  attention  of  those  who  beheld  him  going  to  the 
pool  with  besmeared  eyes,  and  returning  with  all  the  joy  of 
restored  sight.  Many  of  these  had  long  seen  the  blind  man  beg- 
ging at  his  accastome.d  seat,  and  at  first  they  doubted  if  it  were 
he,  or  another  like  him.  Soon  agreed  that  it  was  he,  they  learn- 
ed from  him  the  manner  of  the  miracle  which,  he  said,  had  been 
wrought  upon  his  sight  by  "  a  man  called  Jesus,"  of  whom  he 
could  not  tell  where  he  was, — so  plain  it  is  that  Christ  was  a 
stranger  to  the  man.  The  wandering  neighbors  brought  him 
before  the  Pharisees,  whose  jealous  enmity  again,  as  in  the 
miracle  at  Bethesda,  found  a  pretext  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  Sabbath  day.  The  man  answered  their  questions  with 
the  same  simple  story  that  he  had  told  to  his  neighbors.  The 
growth  of  conviction  among  themselves,  already  hinted  at  in 
the  doubt — ^*'  Have  any  of  the  rulers  or  of  the  Pharisees  be-' 
lieved  on  him?"" — ^was  now  shown  in  an  open  division  of 
opinion :  some  repeated  the  old  objection,  "  This  man  is  not 
of  Grod,  because  he  keepeth  not  the  Sabbath  day;"  while 
others  rejoined  with  the  unanswerable  plea, "  How  can  a  man 
that  is  a  sinner  do  such  miracles  ?"  They  could  only  agree  in 
throwing  the  onus  of  the  decision  on  the  poor  man,  who  de- 
clared at  once  that  he  believed  Jesus  to  be  a  prophet.  They 
now  tried  to  throw  doubt  on  the  reality  of  his  former  state ; 
and  thereby  only  brought  out  decisive  evidence.  The  caution 
of  his  parents,  who  would  not  say  that  their  son  had  been 
healed  by  Christ,  for  fear  of  excommunication,  added  weight 
to  their  plain  testimony  that  he  had  been  bom  blind.  Their 
next  attempt  to  extort  from  the  man  himself,  under  the  sol- 
emn sanction  of  an  oath,*'  a  confession  that  he  had  been 
leagued  in  an  imposture  with  a  man  whom  they  knew  to  bo 
a  sinner,  was  disconcerted  by  the  answer,  "  Whether  he  be  a 
sinner  or  no,  I  know  not :  one  thing  I  know,  that,  whereas  I 
was  blind,  now  I  sec."  As  their  importunities  turned  to  re- 
vilings,  he  boldly  reproved  his  judges  for  their  unbelief,  and,  in 
his  simple  faith,  declared  the  great  principle — ^''If  this  man 
were  not  of  Grod,  he  could  do  nothing.  Exasperated  at  being 
thus  taught  by  one  whom  their  prejudice  regarded  as  born  in 
sin,  they  cast  him  out  of  the  synagogue.  But  his  excomramiica- 
tion  only  made  the  man's  faith  in  Christ  complete,  and  called 
forth  from  Jesus  the  sentence  upon  the  Pharisees  that  thty 
were  the  truly  blind,  given  up  to  judicial  blindness,  the  moro 

"  Jolin  vii.48.  I  telling  the  trnth,  as  in  th'*  Appcnl  of 

^  This  is  the  force  of  the  phrase,  j  Josimn  to  Achnn,  Jusli   vLL  19. 
Give  glory  to  God  (v.  25) ;  that  is,  by 
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intense  becaase  it  was  willful: — ^^  If  ye  were  blind,  ye  should 
have  no  sin :  but  ye  say,  We  see ;  therefore  your  sin  remain- 
eth." 

Upon  this  follows  the  parable  in  which  he  represents  himself 
as  the  Oood  Shepherd,  who  knows  his  own  sheep,  and  preserves 
to  life  eternal  those  given  to  him  by  his  Father,  by  laymg  down 
his  own  life  for  them,  while  the  hireling  (the  type  of  the  Jewish 
rulers)  only  thinks  of  saving  his  own  life  by  flight.  And  in 
speakuig  of  the  great  voluntary  sacrifice  he  was  about  to 
complete,  he  at  once  asserted  his  own  divine  power,  foretold 
his  resurrection,  and  rebuked  the  impotence  of  their  murder- 
ous malice : — ^^  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I 
lay  down  my  life,  that  I  might  take  it  again.  No  man  taketh 
it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to 
lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.  This  com- 
mandment have  I  received  of  my  Father.''  At  all  this,  the 
division  about  him  among  the  people  became  still  more  vehe- 
ment, some  saying  that  he  had  a  devil  and  was  mad,  others 
that  both  his  words  and  deeds  disproved  the  charge." 

§  4.  From  these  transactions  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
St  John  passes  at  once  over  a  period  of  two  months,  of  which 
more  will  be  said  presently,  to  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication^  in 
the  winter ;  *•  at  which,  as  Jesus  was  walking  in  the  portico 
of  the  Temple,  named  after  Solomon,'*  he  was  pressed  by 
the  Jews  to  relieve  them  from  aU  doubt,  and  to  teU  them 
plainly  whether  he  was  the  Christ.  He  rephed  by  reminding 
them  of  what  he  had  told  them  before,  and  of  the  works  he 
had  done ;  and,  recurring  to  the  parable  concerning  his  sheep, 
he  accounts  for  their  obstinate  unbelief  because  they  were 
none  of  his,  and  re-asserts  more  plainly  than  ever  his  equality 
with  the  Father.  Once  more  they  took  up  stones,  to  stono 
him  as  a  blasphemer;  but  he  vindicated  his  claims  from 
the  Scriptures  and  fi'om  his  works ;  and  when  they  tried  to 
take  him,  he  again  escaped,  and  retired  to  Bethabara  beyond 
the  Jordan,  the  place  where  John  had  baptized.  There  he 
remained  for  some  time,  and  many  were  led  to  believe  in  him 
by  comparing  his  miracles  with  John's  predictions."  From 
this  place  of  retirement  Jesus  was  summoned  to  Bethany  by 
the  tidings  of  the  illness  of  Lazarus ;  and,  after  raising  him 

»  John  X.  1-21.  I      »»  Comp.  Acts  iii.  11,  v.  12. 

*  John  X.  22.     This  wns  the  festi- '     "  John  x.  22.42.     It  would  almost 
val  on  the  25th  of  Chislcu  (the  begin-  seem   as  if  the  place  hnd  become  a 
ning  of  December),  instituted  bv  Ju-  sort  of  head>qaarters  of  John's  disci" 
das  MaccabffiQS  on  the  cleansing  of   pies, 
the  Temple.     See  chap.  ii.  §  4,  p.  37.  i 
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from  the  dead,  our  Lord  again  retired  to  '^  a  country  near 
the  wilderness,  to  a  city  called  Ephraim,''  where  he  remained 
with  his  disciples  till  the  approach  of  his  last  Passover.''  Six 
days  before  the  Passover,  he  is  again  at  Bethany ;  and  here 
the  narrative  of  St  John  falls  in  again  with  the  other  three 
Gospels,'* 

Now  these  brief  notices  by  St  John  cover  a  period  of  about 
six  months — two  from  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  to  the  Feast 
of  Dedication,  and  four  from  the  latter  to  the  Passover — 
concerning  which  St  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  are  almost  si- 
lent ;  but  on  turning  to  St  Luke,  we  find  it  necessary  to  place 
in  this  interval  that  large  section  which  contains  some  of  the 
most  striking  parables  and  most  impressive  discourses  record- 
ed in  his  Grospel.'^  The  three  Evangelists  all  notice  the  depart- 
ure of  Christ  from  Galilee  for  Jud«ea  ;**  and  the  two  former 
then  pass  on,  with  only  one  incident  between,"  to  the  events 
which  Luke  places  just  before  our  Lord's  finsd  return  to  Jeru- 
salem, concluding  with  the  healing  of  the  blind  men  at  Jeri- 
cho, in  which  we  have  a  concurrence  of  place  as  well  as  time." 
Unless,  therefore,  we  give  up  all  idea  of  chronological  order 
in  this  part  of  St.  Luke's  Grospel,  the  whole  section  referred 
to  must  be  placed  between  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and  the 
return  to  Bethany  before  the  Passover ;  and  then  there  re- 
mains the  still  more  difficult  question,  which  portion  of  it  is 
to  be  placed  before  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  and  wh|ch  por- 
tion alter.  The  question  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the 
whole  Gospel  Harmony :  nor  is  its  importance  at  all  equal  to 
the  labor  spent  on  its  discussion ;  for  the  great  discourses 
and  parables  recorded  both  by  St.  Luke  and  St.  John  have 
no  relation  to  the  particular  time  or  order  of  their  delivery. 
The  list  of  them  will  be  seen  in  the  "  Table  of  the  Harmony 
of  the  Four  Gospels"  (p.  373,  foil.).  Their  exposition  lies  be- 
yond the  scope  of  this  work.  The  order  of  the  incidents, 
which  appears  on  the  whole  preferable,  and  which  agrees  in 
the  main  with  Dr.  Robinson's  scheme,  will  appear  in  the 
following  narrative. 

§  6.  The  two  months  between  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
and  that  of  the  Dedication  seem  to  have  been  spent  partly  in 

"Johnxi.  54,  55.  '^  The   tempting  question  of  tho 

**  John  xii.  1 :  comp.  Matt.  xxi.  I ;   Pharisees  which  gave   occasion  for 


Mark  xi.  I ;  Luke  xix.  99,  all  which 
passageA  mark  Bethany  as  the  place 
where  Clirist  entered  Jerusalem, 
*Lukc  X.  17-xviii.  14. 


our  Lord's  teaching   about  dirorce. 
Matt.  xix.  3-12;  Mark  x.  2-12. 

**Matt.  xix.  13,  XX.  34;  Mark  x. 
13-52 ;  Luke  xviii.  15,  xix.  1. 


^  Matt.  xix.  1 ;  Mark  x.  1  ;  Lake  ix.  51. 
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Jerusalem  and  partly  in  its  neighborhood,  especially  in  that  hap- 
py home  at  Bethany ^^  the  house  of  Lazarus,  and  his  sisters 
Martha  and  Mary.  Even  here  there  were  differences  of  char- 
acter ;  but  Christ  knew  how  to  use  and  improve  them.  The 
zealous,  active  Martha,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  elder 
sister,  was  the  first  to  receive  Jesus  into  the  house,  where  her 
gentle  sister  Mary  sat  at  his  feet  and  heard  his  word.  Bus- 
ied with  the  cares  of  hospitality,  in  which  she  desired  to  show 
such  a  guest  unusual  honor,  Martha  appealed  to  Jesus  to 
command  her  sister's  help.  But  he  assured  her  that  all  her 
anxiety  was  superfluous,  compared  to  the  one  thing  which 
alone  is  needful,  and  Mary  had  chosen'^that  good  part,  which 
would  be  hers  forever,  when  all  cares  about  the  body  should 
have  ceased.*'  Though  Martha  needed  the  lesson,  as  she  after- 
ward needed  a  rebuke  to  that  impatience  which  often  goes 
with  zeal,'^  we  must  not  misunderstand  the  narrative,  as  if 
she  were  altogether  in  the  wrong.  Her  zeal  was  honored  in 
its  turn ;  and  she  had  an  equal  share  with  her  brother  and 
sister  in  the  Lord's  affection."* 

The  highest  proof  of  this  affection  was  furnished  by  that 
which  is  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  of  our  Saviour's  mir- 
acles. Driven,  as  we  Jiave  seen,  from  Jerusalem  b^  renewed 
plots  against  his  life  at  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  he  re- 
tired beyond  the  Jordan,  to  the  place  where  John  first  bap- 
tized, and  remained  there  for  some  time  receiving  many  new 
disciples.'*  He  seems  to  have  been  still  at  Bethabara,  when 
he  received  tidings  of  what  he  knew  to  be  the  mortal  illness 
of  his  beloved  friend  Lazarus.    It  would  be  folly  to  attempt 

^ It  was  situated  "at"  (rpdf)  tho  1  mountain  hamlet  of  some  twenty 
Mount  of  Olives  (Mark  xi.  1 ;  Luke  ;  families.  In  the  village  are  shown 
xix.  29),  about  fifteen  stadia  from  I  the  traditional  sites  of  the  house  and 
Jerusalem  (John  xi.  18),  on  or  near  i  tomb  of  Lazarus.  The  house  of  Si- 
the  usual  road  from  Jericho  to  the  ,  mon  the  leper  is  also  exhibited.  The 
city  (Luke  xix.  29,  comp.  1 ;  Mark '  name  Beth-ony  is  usually  explained 
xi.  1,  comp.  x.  46),  and  close  by  and  ,  to  mean  Hon»e  of  Dates;  but  Mr.  H. 
west  (?)  of  another  Tillage  called  i  Dixon  has  given  good  reosons  for  be- 
Bethphage,  the  two  being  several  j  lieving  that  the  word  really  Fignifies 
times  mentioned  together.  Bethany  Haw^  of  the  Poor  {The  Iloly  Land^ 
is  now  known  by  a  name  derived  from  I  p.  214). 

Lazarus — el-* Azariyeh  or  Lazarieh,  Iti  **  Luke  x.  38-42:  comp.  John  xi. 
lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount   I,  xii.  1-3 ;  Matt.vi.  33 ;  John  xvii  8 ; 


of  Olives,  fully  a  mile  beyond  the 
summit,  and  not  very  far  from  the 
point  at  which  the  road  to  Jericho  be- 
gins its  more  sudden  descent  toward 


Psalm  Ixiii.  24-26;  John  iv.  14, 
"  John  xi.  24,  foil. 
*  John  xi.  6,  20. 
"  John  X.  89-42.     In  the  interval 


the  Jordan  valley.  "^El-^'Azariyeh  is  a  j  before  this  feast  Robinson  places  the 
ruinous  and  wretched  villitge,  a  wild   rot  urn  of  the  seventy  disciples  anu 

X2 
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to  relate,  in  other  words,  that  most  pathetic  of  all  the  records 
that  human  language  has  ever  embodied.  Our  Lord  gave 
the  crowning  testimony  of  his  own  works  to  his  supreme 
power  over  life  and  death,  by  restoring  life  to  a  body  upon 
which  corruption  had  laid  its  hold;  and  he  taught  the  full 
significance  of  the  miracle  by  the  words : — ^**  I  am  the  Res- 
urrection AND  THE  Life  :  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and  be- 
lieveth in  mo  shall  never  die."  " 

§  6.  The  miracle  was  witnessed  by  many  of  the  Jews,  who 
had  come  out  of  Jerusalem  to  Bethany  (the  distance  being 
only  two  miles)  to  console  the  bereaved  sisters.  £ven  the 
deep  distress  of  Jesus  at  his  friend's  death  had  given  some 
of  them  occasion  to  express  their  unbelieving  cavils;"  and, 
while  some  were  convinced  by  the  miracle,  others  went  away 
to  give  information  to  the  Pharisees.*'  A  council  was  at 
once  summoned;  and  the  discordant  religious  views  of  the 
dijfferent  sects  were  overcome  by  the  common  alarm,  lest 
Christ's  success  should  provoke  the  jealousy  of  Rome,  and  bring 
down  destruction  on  the  nation.  Caiaphas,  the  high-priest, 
the  leader  of  the  rulers,  took  up  the  argument  of  political  ex- 
pediency, and  proposed  that  one  man  should  be  given  up  to 
death  as  a  substitute  for  the  whole  people.  These  words  ex- 
pressed a  meaning  far  deeper  than  he  himself  understood; 
and  his  suggestion  of  a  saciifico  to  save  the  people  from  the 
anger  of  Caesar  was  in  fact  a  prophecy,  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  uttered  through  him  as  the  head  of  the  nation,  of  the 
atonement  which  the  death  of  Christ  should  make  for  the 
sins  of  all  the  world  and  the  common  salvation  of  all  God's 
people."  From  that  hour  the  death  of  Jesus  was  resolved 
on ;  and  the  only  hindrance  to  its  accomplishment  was  God's 
purpose  that  the  sacrifice  should  be  offered  at  the  Passover. 
To  this  end  Jesus  withdrew  to  Ephraim  in  the  wilderness, 
and  remained  there  with  his  disciples."  Thence  he  seems  to 
liave  withdrawn  beyond  the  Jordan,  perhaps  to  place  himself 
within  Herod's  jurisdiction;   for  he  was  clearly  in  Perasa 


the  parnble  of  the  Good  Samaritan : 
Luke  X.  17-37. 

-■*  John  xi.  1-44.       »  John  xi.  87. 

^  Vers.  46,  46. 

'^Johnxi.  47-52. 

"  John  xi.  53,  64.  By  the  "wil- 
derness "  (ipirifwc)  is  probably  meant 
the  wild  nncultivated  hill-country 
N.E.  of  Jerasoleni,  lying  between  the 
central  towns  and  the  Jordan  valley. 


In  this  case  the  conjecture  of  Dr. 
Robinson  is  very  admissible,  that 
Ophrah  and  Ephraim  are  identical, 
and  that  their  modem  representative 
is  eUTaiyibefi^  a  village  on  a  conspic- 
nons  conical  hill,  commanding  a  view 
"over  the  whole  eastern  slope,  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead 
Sea  "  (Rob.  1.  4ft>  It  is  situated  4 
or  6  miles  east  of  Bethel,  and  16  from 
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when  he  commenced  that  final  movement  toward  Jerusalem, 
which  foi-ms  the  turning-point  in  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke.'* 

§  7.  As  he  proceeded  leisurely  through  Persea  toward 
Jerusalem,  teaching  in  the  villages  on  the  way,  he  was  warn- 
ed of  Herod's  designs  on  his  life.  The  information  was  given 
by  the  Pharisees,  evidently  with  the  view  of  hastening  our 
Lord^s  return  within  their  own  reach — "  Get  thee  out,  and 
depart  hence :  for  Herod  will  kill  thee" — and  his  answer  in- 
volved a  keen  rebuke  of  their  treacherous  affectation  of  re- 
gard for  his  safety.  He  bids  them  go  themselves  to  tell 
Herod  that  His  time  was  indeed  at  hand,  but  that  his  course 
was  not  to  be  shortened  by  the  wiles  of  "that  fox."  His 
death  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the  open  violence  of  his 
own  countrymen  at  Jerusalem,  where  former  prophets  had 
been  slain,  "  for  it  can  not  be  that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jeru- 
salem]" And  then,  apostrophizing  the  city,  to  which  his 
face  was  now  turned,  he  uttered  that  exquisitely  pathetic 
lamentation,  which  he  afterward  repeated  in  si^ht  of  its 
walls.**  His  ministiy  had  led  him  thither  at  least  four  times^ 
and  this  visit  was  to  be  his  last,  the  la«t  visit  of  any  prophet ; 
and  thenceforth  the  place  which  God  had  chosen  for  his 
house  would  be  left  desolate,  and  they  should  see  him  no 
more,  till  the  day  when,  in  a  sense  yet  to  be  accomplished, 
they  should  say,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord."" 

§  8.  To  this  progress  through  Peraea  should  probably  be 
referred  those  most  impressive  parables  and  lessons  which 
occupy  the  14th,  16th,  16th,  17th,  and  18th  chapters  of  St. 
Luke,*"  the  last  few  of  which,  as  already  observed,  bring  this 
Gospel  again  into  connection  with  those  of  Matthew  and 
Mark.  As  bearing  upon  the  course  of  our  Saviour's  history, 
we  should  especially  notice  the  warning  which  he  gives  his 
disciples,  now  for  the  third  time,  and  in  greater  detail  than  be- 
fore, of  his  passion,  death,  and  resurrection ;  *'  and  his  answer 


Jernsalcm ;  a  poeitlon  agreeing  toler- 
ttbly  with  the  indications  of  Jerome  in 
the  Onomasticon  (Epkraim,  Kphron)^ 
and  is  too  conspicuous  to  have  es- 
caped mention  in  the  Bible. 

^  Lnke  xiii.  22;  Matt.  xix.  1,  2. 

^°  Lnke  xiii.  81-85 :  comp.  Matt, 
xxiii.  37-39. 


final  rejection — betrays  the  greatest 
confusion  of  thought.  Our  Lonl 
only  alludes  to  the  rain  "  Hosannas  " 
of  that  day  as  a  contrast  to  the  true 
welcome  that  is  yet  to  be  given  to 
Him  by  the  Jews  in  common  with  the 
Gentiles  (comp.  Rev.  i.  7). 
^'For    the   enumeration,  see  the 


**  Comp.  Ps.  cxviii.  26.    To  make  '  Table  op  the  Harvont  or  ths 
this  prophecy  refer  to  our  Lord's  on-  i  Gospels  (p.  376). 
try  into  Jerusalem  a  few  days  after-       **  Matt.  xx.  17-19  ;   Mark  x.  82« 
ward — an  event  which  prtceded  his   34  ;  Luke  xviii.  31-34. 
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to  the  ambitious  request  of  the  sons  of  Zcbodeo,  which  taught 
that  all  must  sujffer  \iith  him  before  they  reign  with  him.** 

§  9.  He  now  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  advanced  toward 
Jerusalem  by  the  high  road  through  Jericho.  That  city  was 
the  scene  of  the  healing  of  two  blind  men,  who  saluted  Jesus 
as  the  Son  of  David,**  and  of  the  conversion  of  the  publican 
Zacchffius.*'  At  length,  while  the  Jews,  who  had  already  as* 
sembled  at  Jerusalem  to  purify  themselves  before  the  rass- 
over,  were  wondering  whether  he  would  come,  and  the  chief 
priests  and  Pharisees  had  commanded  his  first  appearance  to 
be  annoimced  to  them,  that  he  might  bo  apprehended,  he  ar- 
rived at  Bethany  six  days  before  the  Passover,  that  is,  on 
Friday  the  8th  of  Nisan,  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath.*'  The  Sab- 
bath was  spent  at  Bethany ;  and  to  the  evening  succeeding  it 
wo  should  probably  refer  (though  the  matter  has  been  much 
disputed)  the  supper  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  at 
which  Martha  served,  while  Lazarus  sat  at  table,  and  at  v/hich 
Mary  anointed  Christ  in  preparation  for  his  burial.**  His 
presence  there  was  soon  Imown  at  Jenisalem,  and  many  of 
the  Jews  went  out  with  the  double  motive  of  seeing  Jesus, 
and  Lazanis  whom  he  had  raised  from  the  dead.  The  living 
proof  of  the  miraclo  converted  into  believers  many  who  had 
gone  from  curiosity.  At  this  the  Pharisees  were  doubly  en- 
raged ;  and  perhaps  history  records  no  example  of  infatuation 
equal  to  their  resolve  to  put  Lazarus  as  well  as  Jesus  to 
death.*'    This  Sabbath  was  the  ninth  of  Nisan,  which  in  that 


*♦  Matt.  XX.  20-28 ;  Mnrk  x.  36-4r>. 

^  Matt.  XX.  29-34 ;    Murk    x.  46- 

52 ;  Lake  xviii.  85,  xix.  1.     It  is  nn- 


havo  (tiven  a  feast  and  received  a 
m altitude  of  {riiests.  Among  tho 
conjectural  explanations  which  hnvo 


necessary  to  discuss  the  apparent  dis- ,  been  given  of  this  difference,  the  by- 
crepancy,  the  very  existence  of  which  '  pothesis  that  this  Simon  was  the  fa- 
is  a  proof  of  the  independence  and  I  ther  of  the  two  sisters  and  of  Lazanis, 
honesty  of  the  witnesses.  Possible  |  that  he  had  been  smitten  with  leprosy, 
reconciliations  have  been  suggested, :  and  that  actual  death,  or  the  civil 
enough  to  show  that  there  is  no  real  ^  death  that  followed  on  his  disease, 
contradiction.  had  left  his  children  free  to  act  for 

^  Luke  xix.  2>28.  Observe  the  •  themselves,  is  at  least  as  probable  as 
express  notice,  in  the  last  verso,  of  his  any  other,  and  has  some  support  in 
leaving  Jericho  fur  Jerusalem.  |  early  ecclesiastical  tradition. 

*''  John  xii.  1.    •  Dr.  Robinson  (Harmony)  takes  the 

^  John  xii.  2-8;  Matt.  xxvi.  1-lG;  **Rix  days  before  the  Passover"  to 
Mark  xiv.  I-ll.  In  John  the  feast '  include  both  extremes ;  and  so  places 
is  represented  as  taking  place  in  the  Christ's  arrival  at  Bethany  on  the 
house  of  Mary  and  Martha ;  in  Mat-  Sabbath  itself  (the  9th  of  Nisan)  post- 
thew  and  Mark  as  in  the  house  of  Si-  poning  tho  feast  in  Simon's  house  to 
mon  the  leper.  But  a  leper,  as  such, '  the  Tuesday  evening, 
would  have  been  compelled  to  lend  n!  *"  John  xii.  9-11.  The  first  im- 
separate  life,  and  certainly  could  not  prcssion  produced   by   this   paMag^ 
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year  corresponded  to  March  3lRt  of  the  Julian  Calendar. 
The  intervention  of  the  Sabbath  delayed  the  execution  of  the 
design  till  the  following  week,  when  Jesus  at  length  ^'  offered 
himself  publicly  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophecy :  ^^  Lo  !  I  come, 
to  do  thy  will,  O  God,"- 

wonid  perhaps  be  that  the  nising  of  i  gratification  of  which  the  first  oppor- 


L:isaru8  wan  a. recent  event.  Bnt 
oar  Lord's  absence  in  Ephraim  would 
whet  that  pablic  cariosiry,  for   the 


tunitT  was  now  given  (comp.  Jolin 
xii.lV,  18). 
••  Ps.  xl.  6 ;  Heb.  x.  5-9. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


I.  The  Fv-tt  Day  ofihe  Paschal  IC-vt .-  SnnJny,  April  Tit,  the  10th  of  NiMn  ; 
.  the  Pjschal  Lamb  sclccceil — Christ  fulRlli;  tlic  prophecy  of  Zcchorinh 
by  pnicrinp  Joruaalem — The  Iloiannai  of  iho  people — Ilo  rclnrns  to 
Bclhnny.  |  2.  Stand  Dag  af  Hit  IVert::  the  Ilth  of  Niran,  Monilny, 
April  2I]— Cleansing  of  the  Temple — The  biirren  He-trGc.  g  3.  TTiird 
Das  of  the  Wttk:  the  12th  of  Nissn.  Tnesday,  April  8d ;  the  lw>t  fraac 
day  nf  our  Lord's  tenchin({  in  the  Temple — Lessons  to  his  disciples  bj 
the  way — Itebuko  of  the  I'liarisfe;,  oho  qiieelinneil  his  anthorilj — 
Parables  ronceming  their  rejeciion  of  hiin.  5  4.  Devices  to  enlrnp  him 
—The  Plinrisees  and  Hcrodians— The  dnes  of  Cosar  an<l  of  God— The 
Sadducces  and  tlio  Itcsqrrection'~The  rhnriKceEi  and  Si'ri lies— The 
Great  Cummnndmcnt.  §  li.  Jesas  now  qncMlorts  Ihem :  How  in  Christ 
nt  once  Dnrid's  Son  and  Lord  ?  Dcnnncintinn  of  the  Scribes  and 
Plinriseca  as  hypocrites — Lamentation  over  Jerowlem — Praise  of  the 
poor  widow— Christ's  final  dcpftrlnro  from  (lie  Temple.  5  6.  Hi'' 
prophecy  of  tho  destrnction  of  Jerasalcm,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world- 
§  7-  Consiihniion  of  the  Jews  in  the  honse  of  Caiapha^-Treftson  of 
Judas  Iscariot.  §8.  Fourth  Da^  of  the  Wnk  nhv  I3lh  of  Nisan,  WVil- 
ncsday,  April  4lh— A  break  in  the  Go«pel  narrniivp.  g  9.  Fifth  />'f 
of  the  Week:  the  14th  of  Nisnn,  Thnrwiav,  April  fiili,  till  «»;c(— Thu 
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first  day  of  Unleavened  Bread — Preparation  for  the  Passover.  §  10. 
Kvening,  The  Passoveb  killed — Jcsns  eata  the  Paschal  Sapper  with  hiti 
disciples — He  washes  the  disciples'  feet — licvcals  the  treachery  of  Judas 
— ^Declares  that  his  hoar  is  come ;  and  warns  Peter  of  his  fall,  and  the 
rest  of  their  desertion.  §  11.  Institation  of  the  Lord's  Supper — 
Christ's  last  discourse  and  intercessory  prayer.  §  12.  They  go  ont  to 
the  Monnt  of  Olives — Christ's  agony  in  the  Garden — An  angel 
strengthens  him — Sleep  of  his  disciples.  §  18.  Arrival  of  Judas,  and 
arrest  of  Jesus — Flight  of  all  ti»e  disciples  bat  Peter  nnd  John — Jesas 
in  the  house  of  Annas — Peter  denies  his  Master — Jesus  interrogate<I  by 
the  High-Priest.  §  U.  Sixth  Dajfofthe  Week:  the  15th  of  Nisan,  Fri- 
day, April  6th — Good  Friday — Jesus  arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrim 
as  a  false  prophet  and  blasphenocr — The  suborned  witnesses  break  down 
— ^He  avows  himself  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God ;  and  is  condemned  and 
buffeted.  §  15.  Tlic  impotence  of  tlio  Jews  to  execute  the  sentence 
secures  the  concurrence  of  the  Gentiles  in  his  death,  and  its  execution 
by  the  Cboss — They  brinj;  him  before  Pilnte  nn  the  charge  of  making 
himself  a  king — //t»  kingdom  not  of  this  wmld — "What  is  truth?" — 
Pilate  finds  no  fault  in  him — Sends  him  to  Herod,  who  mocks  him  — 
Pilate's  offer  to  release  Christ — The  pco])le  cliooso  Barabbas — The  en- 
suing contesty  and  Pilate's  final  sentence — Bcmorse  and  suicide  of  Ju- 
das Iscariot.  §  16.  The  Cbccifixiok — a  Komnn  cxecntion,  with  somo 
peculiar  ctrcumstances — Tlio  place :  Golgotha  or  Calvary — The  bearing 
of  the  Cross — Simon  the  Cyrenian — ^Tlie  lamenting  women — The  two 
thieves — The  wine  and  myrrh  refused — The  first  of  the  Seven  Sayings — 
Time  of  the  Crucifixion — ^The  soldiers  part  Christ's  gnrments — Pilate*t> 
superscription  on  the  Cross.  {  17.  Taunts  and  temptations  of  the  pass- 
ers-by— ^'rhe  impenitent  and  the  penitent  thief— ChriKt's  second  saying 
— the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John — Christ's  third  snung — The  miracu- 
lous darkness — Christ's  sense  of  desertion — His  fourth  saying — His  dy- 
ing thirst — His  last  three  sayings — "It  is  finished!" — Portents  at  his 
death — ^The  Centnrion's  confession — Departure  of  the  people.  §  18. 
Preparation  for  the  Sabbath — ^The  legs  of  the  thieves  broken — Jesus  is 
found  already  dead — His  side  pierced — Tlie  "  blood  and  water  " — Phys- 
ical cause  of  his  death.  §  19.  The  entombment  of  Christ.  §  20. 
Seventh  Day  of  the  Week:  the  16th  of  Nisan,  Saturday,  April  7th,  from 
the  preceding  sunset — ^The  watch  and  seal  net  upon  the  sepulchre. — 
Note.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  days  of  Ninnn  fall  among  the 
•  days  of  the  week  in  the  same  way  in  a.d.  30,  and  in  a.d.  83,  in  which 
the  Authorized  Version  and  Mr.  Lcwin  place  the  Passion. 

§  1-  The  ^eat  events  of  the  succeeding  eight  days,  in- 
clnding  the  "  Passion  Week  '^  and  "  Easter  Day,"  must  be 
viewed  as  one  connected  series ;  and  the  Evangelists  enable 
us  to  trace  the  incidents  of  each  day.  In  denoting  the  days 
for  clearness  sake,  by  their  present  names,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  corresponding  Jewish  days  began  from  sunset 
on  the  preceding  evening.  St.  Luke  gives  us  this  general 
description  of  our  Lord's  proceedings  on  the  first  three  days 
of  the  week : — "  In  the  day-time  he  was  teaching  in  the  teni- 
})le,  and  at  night  he  went  out  and  abode  in  the  Mount  of 
Olives." ' 

'  Luke  xxi.  87. 


^804  The  Passion  of  Our  Lord,  Chap.  XI. 

(1.)  Ptilm  Smiday.the  \Oth  of  Nisan  {April  l«e).— This 
was  the  day  on  which  the  lamb  for  the  Passover  was  select- 
ed, to  be  kept  up  till  the  time  of  slaying  it.  In  fulfillment  of 
the  type,  as  himself  the  Lamb  of  God,  chosen  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  but  now  made  manifest,  and  antici- 
pating the  plans  of  his  enemies  to  seize  him,  Christ  prepared 
to  present  himself  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  But  he  came 
to  the  people  also  in  another  character,  as  the  promised  son 
of  David,  their  rightful  king  and  judge.  In  a  most  wondrous 
manner  did  he  unite  the  assertion  of  his  high  claims  with  the 
meekness  of  the  victim ;  while  he  abstained  from  giving  any 
just  offense  to  the  Roman  powers.  The  prophet  Zechariah  had 
both  foretold  the  manner  and  explained  the  meaning  of  this 
the  great  advent  of  the  Messiah:  —  "Rejoice  greatly,  O 
daughter  of  Zion ;  shout,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem :  behold 
thy  King  comcth  unto  thee :  He  is  just^  and  having  salva- 
tion ;  lowly ^  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt,  the 
foal  of  an  ass.'^'  But  there  was  none  of  the  elaborate 
preparation  which  marks  a  royal  entrance.  Two  disci- 
ples, sent  forward  from  Bethany  to  Bethphage,  a  village 
higher  up  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,' 
found  an  ass  tied  up  to  a  door  at  the  meeting  of  two 
roads,  with  her  colt,  on  which  no  man  had  yet  ridden,  and 
they  had  only  to  say  to  the  owner, "  The  Lord  hath  need  of 
them,"  to  obtain  them.  Whether  the  owner  was  a  disciple, 
or  whether  his  mind  was  bowed  at  the  moment  to  the  Lord's 
will,  is  not  explained.  The  only  trappings  of  the  ass  were  the 
coarse  garments  of  the  disciples,  doubtless  travel-stained  and 
worn  ;  and  so  Jesus  mounted  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives  with  far  less  of  outward  pomp  than  even  David 
when  he  returned  from  exile.     But  he  met  with  a  reception 


'  Zecli.  ix.  9.  In  the  old  times  of 
Israel,  judges  and  their  sons,  and  aft- 
erward the  king's  sons, rode  upon  asses. 


of  Bethphflge  (the  House  of  Ftgs). 
We  follow  the  tradition,  which  places 
the  Tillage  about  half-way  between 
Bethany  and  the  snramii  of  the  Mount, 
as  best  suiting  the  narrative.     Sr. 


and  Bethphage,  bein(K  named  first,  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be  the  more 
easterly,  but  tlie  inference  is  of  courso 


■  There  are  no  yestiges  of  the  site    uncertain.     It  is  clear  from  St.  John 


that  Bethany  was  the  place  of  our 
Lord's  abode,  doubtless  in  the  house 
of  Laxarus ;  and  the  same  ETangelist 
specifies  the  time,  *  *  on  the  next  day  " 
after  the  supper  in  Simon's  house ; 


Matthew  seems  clearly  to  imply  that  that  is,  if  this  supper  be  rightly  placed 

Bethphage  was  the  village  to  which     -    *^     •        "  '^        '    '  ^»*  .. 

the  disciples  were  sent.  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke  mention  ''Bethphage 
and  Bethany"  together,  as  villages 


on  the  evening  of  Saturday  (Matt, 
xxi.  1,  full. ;  Mark  xi.  1,  foil. ;  Lnke 
xix.  29,  foil. ;  John  xii.  12). —Re- 
specting the  localities  mentioned  in 


on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  at  which  Je-  |  connection  with  the  Mount  of  Oliver 
sus  arrived  on  his  road  from  Jericho;  '  see  Notes  and  Illustrations  (A). 
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apparently  as  joyful  and  as  worthy  of  a  restored  monarch. 
'The  muUitude  who  had  come  to  the  feast,  hearing  of  his  ap- 
proach, and  moved  by  the  crowning  miracle  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus,  went  forth  to  meet  him,  bearing  in  their  hands 
the  fronds  of  the  palra-ti*ee,  the  well-known  sign  of  victory, 
and  spreading  their  garments  beneath  his  feet.  As  he  began 
to  descend  the  Mount,  in  full  view  of  the  Temple,  all  the  dis- 
ciples barst  forth  into  a  shout  of  joy,  praising  God  for  all  the 
wondrous  works  that  Christ  had  done,  and  the  people  took  up 
the  cry,  in  the  prophetic  words  of  David  himself,  saying, 
Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David,  that  is,  ^'  The  Lord  preserve 
the  Son  of  David«'*  They  blessed  him  as  the  King  of  Israel, 
head  of  the  kingdom  of  their  father  David,  coming  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  and  repeated  the  welcome  with  which  the 
angels  had  heralded  his  birth.^  For  the  moment,  the  Phari- 
sees thought  that  all  their  plots  were  frustrated,  and  said  to 
each  other,  "  Perceive  ye  how  we  prevail  nothing  ?  Behold, 
the  world  is  gone  after  him."  Some  of  them  took  courage  to 
address  him  in  an  affected  protest  against  the  enthusiasm 
which  endangered  all  concerned — '^  Master,  rebuke  thy  disci- 
ples ! "  And  he  answered,  ^^  I  tell  you  that,  if  these  should 
hold  their  peace,  tlie  stones  would  immediately  cry  out !"  * 

In  all  this  scene,  there  is  more  of  the  king  than  of  the  vic- 
tim ;  and  this  was  in  truth  the  first  part  of  its  complex  char- 
acter. We  know,  what  was  as  yet  hidden  even  from  the  dis- 
ciples,* that  the  etciTial  pur]x>8e  of  Grod  for  man's  redemption 
demanded  Christ's  death  before  his  triumph ;  aud  we  dare 
not  pry  into  the  mystery  of  any  possible  alternative.  But  to 
the  Jewish  people  the  alternative  was  now  distinctly  offered, 
for  the  last  time,  between  the  acceptance  and  the  rejection  of 
their  spiritual  king,  and,  even  amid  their  shouts  of  triumph, 
the  evil  choice  was  made  by  the  malice  of  the  priests  and  the 
fickleness  of  the  people.  Reverting  to  the  type  of  the  Paschal 
Lamb ;  as  it  was  selected  from  the  best  of  the  fiock,  without 
spot  or  blemish,  so  the  people's  praises  marked  out  Christ,  on 
this  10th  of  Nisan,  as  the  faultless  Lamb  of  God.  And  he 
well  knew  the  issue ;  and  so,  pausing  iu  his  triumphal  progress 
as  he  drew  near  to  the  city,  he  once  more  bewailed  its  rejec- 
tion of  the  day  of  grace,  and  predicted  its  destruction.^ 


^  Camp.  Ps.  cxriii.  25 ;  Lake  ii.  14. 

'Matt.  xxi.  M6;  Mark  xi.  1-10; 
Lnkc  xix.  21-40;  John  xii.  12.16. 

*  John  xii.  16. 
'•    *  Luke  xix.  89-44.     That  frequent 
repetition,  which    is    esteemed    the 


mark  of  certainty,  ie  to  bo  observed 
in  this  prediction  of  our  Lord :  first, 
on  his  way  to  Jcrnsalem;  secondly, 
on  this  occasion ;  thirdly,  daring  his 
last  day  in  the  Temple ;  and  finally, 
on  his  last  farewell  to  the  city- 
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Entering  into  Jernsalem  and  the  Temple,  he  still  met  with 
the  same  reception,  the  people  crying,  "  This  is  Jesus,  the 
prophet  of  Nazareth  of  Galilee ! "  and  coming  to  him  in  the 
Temple  to  be  healed.  What  most  incensed  the  chief  priests 
and  scribes  was  to  hear  the  children  crying  in  the  Tem- 
ple, "  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David ; "  and,  as  before,  they 
asked  him  to  silence  them ;  but  he  only  reminded  them  of 
David's  words, "  Out  of  the  months  of  babes  and  sucklings 
thou  hast  perfected  praise."  In  the  evening  he  retamed  to 
Bethany.* 

§  2.  Monday y  the  Wth  of  Nisan  {April  2d), — Having  on 
the  preceding  days  shown  himself  in  the  Temple  as  King  in 
Zion,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  Jesus  now  proceed- 
ed to  the  practical  exertion  of  his  authority  by  cleansing  the 
Temple,  as  he  had  already  done  at  the  commencement  of  his 
ministry.  There  is,  however,  a  striking  difference  between 
the  two  scenes,  in  the  greater  severity  which  he  now  used. 
Instead  of  the  command  to  the  dove-sellers,  '^  Take  these  things 
hence,"  he  overthrew  their  seats  as  well  as  the  tables  of  the 
money-changers.  While  there  was  a  hope  of  reformation,  he 
had  been  content  with  the  language  of  remonstrance, "  Make 
not  my  Father's  house  a  house  of  merchandise ; "  but  now 
that  the  offenders  had  resumed  a  traffic  doubtless  as  dishon- 
est as  it  was  unlawful,  he  takes  up  the  stem  language  of  the 
judge,  not  without  a  hint  that  the  privileges  they  abused 
should  be  extended  to  strangers,  who  would  use  them  better : 
"  It  is  written.  My  house  shall  be  called  of  all  nations  the 
house  of  prayer;  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves.'*^  He 
continued  teaching  in  the  Temple,  the  chief  priests  not  daring 
to  lay  hands  on  him  amid  the  attentive  crowds.* 

On  the  same  day  a  striking  incident  had  occurred,  on  his 
way  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem  in  the  morning.  Eager  to 
"  be  about  his  Fatlier's  work,"  and  not  to  disappoint  the  i^eople 
who  "  came  earlv  in  the  mornino:  to  hear  him  in  the  Tern- 
pie,"  *°  he  left  Bethany  before  the  hour  of  breakfast,  which  in 
the  East  is  late  in  the  morning ;  and,  being  hungry,  he  looked 
for  some  figs  on  one  of  the  trees,  which  grew  among  the 
olives  on  the  Mount,  as  is  indicated  by  the  name  of  Bethphage 
(the  JTouse  of  Figs),  This  particular  tree  seems  to  have 
been  distinguished  by  a  show  of  leaves  unusual  for  so  early  a 
period  of  the  season,  which  gave  the  hope  that  there  might 
perhaps  be  fruit  among  thera ;  but  he  found  none, "  for  the 


■  Matt.  xxi.  10-17;  Mark  xi.  11. 
'Mutt.  xxi.  12,  13;  Mark  xi.  15- 


1 9 ;  Luke  xix.  45*48  r  comp.  John  ii. 
13-17.  "Luke  xxi.  38*  . 
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time  of  figs  was  not  yet."  So  he  uttered  the  doom  against 
it,  "  Let  no  fruit  grow  on  thee  henceforward  forever."  The 
sentence  took  effect  at  once,  and  on  the  following  morning  the 
fig-tree  was  found  dead." 

This  is  eminently  a  case  in  which  the  ohjections  of  a  short- 
sighted infidelity  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation ;  for 
even  the  lowest  view  of  Christ's  character,  as  confessedly 
among  the  best  of  men,  i»  inconsistent  with  such  an  explosion 
of  unreasonable  anger  as  cursing  a  tree  for  not  bearing  fruit 
before  its  time ;  nor  could  we  understand  God's  hearing  such 
a  prayer  !  But  in  truth,  he  saw  in  that  luxuriant  but  barren 
fig-tree  a  fit  type  of  the  Jewish  people,  with  the  fair  out- 
ward show  of  religion  that  they  had  preserved  since  the  Cap- 
tivity, but  with  no  fruit  fit  for  theii'  Lord's  use.  The  figure 
was  the  more  appropriate  in  that  very  point  which  has  been 
ignorantly  converted  into  an  objection.  "  The  time  of  figs 
was  not  yet ; "  but  neither  properly  was  it  the  time  of  leaves. 
The  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  is  formed  before  the  leaves  open; 
and  when  they  are  fully  expanded,  ripie  fruit  ought  to  be  found 
behind  them.  So  the  tree  was  a  fit  type  of  that  premature 
outward  show  of  devotion  with  which  he  was  even  now  wel- 
comed by  the  people,  the  fruit  of  whose  "  Hosannas  "  would 
soon  be  "  Crucify  him  I  "  and  it  was  on  such  a  deceitful  show 
that  his  sentence  really  fell.  In  any  case,  let  us  remember  that 
he  was  the  Lord  of  the  creation ;  and  this,  his  only  miracle 
of  destruction,  furnished  a  most  emphatic  warning  to  the  peo- 
ple who  had  often  been  described  as  trees  of  the  Lord's  plant- 
ing, but  as  often  warned  that  they  would  be  rooted  up,  if  they 
bare  no  fruit  worthy  of  repentance. 

§  3.  Tuesday^  the  Wth  of  N'isan  (April  3fZ),  is  memorable 
as  the  last  day  of  our  Lord's  puHic  teaching ;  and  the  story  of 
it  comprises  an  epitome  of  his  controversies  with  his  enemies, 
his  most  solemn  lessons  to  his  disciples  and  the  people,  and 
his  prophesies  and  warnings  concerning  the  end  of  the  Mosa- 
ic dispensation  and  of  the  world  itself  and  his  own  final 
coming  as  the  Judge  of  men. 

On  the  walk  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  the  surprise  of 
the  disciples  at  seeing  the  fig-tree  already  dead  led  our 
Saviour  to  inculcate /ai^A  as  the  means  of  working  such  won- 
ders and  of  obtaining  the  answer  to  prayer,  and  mutual  for* 
giveness  as  a  condition  of  prayer  being  heard  by  Grod.*'  On 
his  entrance  into  the  Temple,  the  chief  priests  and  scribes, 

"Matt.  xxi.  18,  10;  Mark  xi.  12-  '  "Matt.  xxi.  20-22;  Mark  xi.  20- 
14,  20.  1 26. 
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somewhat  recovered  from  their  astonishment  of  the  previous 
day,  demanded  the  authority  by  which  he  had  acted.  Their 
object  was  doubtless  to  elicit  such  a  declaration  of  bis  divine 
power,  as  had  already  more  than  once  exposed  him  to  the 
danger  of  being  stoned  as  a  blasphemer.  Jesus  met  the 
question  by  another,  which,  while  it  implied  the  answer,  con- 
lounded  their  scheme.  He  asked  them  to  tell  him,  fii*st, 
whether  the  baptism  of  John  was  from  heaven  or  of  man.  If 
they  confessed  the  former,  they  stood  convicted  as  unbe- 
lievers ;  but,  if  they  maintained  the  latter,  they  themselves 
would  be  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  common  people,  who  all 
held  John  to  be  a  prophet.  So  they  were  put  to  silence; 
and  Jesus  pointed  the  moral  of  the  scene  by  the  ])arable  of 
the  Two  Sons  and  the  Vineyard,**  Still  more  striking  pict^ 
ures  were  given  of  their  guilt  in  his  rejection,  and  of  Grod*8 
purpose  to  transfer  to  others  the  privileges  they  had  forfeit- 
ed, by  the  parables  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen^*  and  of  the 
Wedding  GarmenV* 

§  4.  Some  effort  must  now  be  made  to  check  the  influence 
of  all  these  discourses  on  the  people ;  and  each  party  of  his 
enemies  tried  in  turn  both  to  gain  a  victory  over  him  in  ar- 
gument, and  to  entrap  him  out  of  his  own  mouth.  The  first 
scheme,  concerted  by  the  Pharisees  with  the  Herodians,  who 
were  friendly  to  the  Roman  power,  was  to  convict  him  of 
treason  to  Caesar.  But  he  pointed  to  the  fact  that  their 
money  bore  the  image  and  superscription  of  CsBsar  as  a  proof 
that,  by  accepting  the  emperor's  protection,  they  had  them- 
selves decided  the  lawfulness  of  paying  tribute,  and  he  laid 
down  for  all  such  cases  the  great  law,  "  Render  to  CsBsar  the 
things  that  are  Csesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God  8."     So  they  were  put  to  silence." 

The  Sadducecs  made  the  next  attempt,  proposing  a  case 
which  seemed  to  place  the  Mosaic  law  of  levirate  marriages  in 
conflict  with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  so  tempting 
Jesus  either  to  join  them  in  denying  the  doctrine,  or  to  dis- 
credit the  authority  of  Moses.  Alter  sweeping  away  the  falla^ 
cy  by  declaring  the  spirituality  of  the  ruture  state,  Christ 
goes  on  to  refute  the  Sadducean  objections  to  the  resurrec- 
tion out  of  the  Pentateuch  itself,  which  some  suppose  to  have 
been  the  only  part  of  the  Scriptures  that  they  received.    The 


"  Mott.  xxi.  23.32  ;  Mark  xi.  27- 
83 ;  Luke  xx.  1-8. 

"  Matt.  xxi.  83-46;  Mark  xii.  l- 
12;  Luke  xx.  9-19. 


»  Matt.  xxii.  1-14. 
"  Matt.  xxii.  15-22;  Mark  xiL  13- 
17;  Luke  XX.  20-2a 
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argument,  from  the  fact  of  Ood's  declaring  himself  to  Moses 
as  the  GK>d  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  that  ^*  they  all  live 
unto  God,"  "  may  seem  rather  to  bear  upon  the  inunortality  of 
the  soul  than  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  But  this  was  the 
very  point  of  the  Sadduoean  heresy.  They  acknowledged 
neither  angel  nor  disembodied  spiritj  and  so  from  their  point 
of  view  tlie  argument  was  conclusive.** 

On  learning  the  discomfiture  of  their  rivals,  the  Pharisees 
made  a  last  combined  effort  for  victory.  Their  own  teaching 
was  full  of  subtle  comparisons  and  minute  distinctions  be- 
tween the  various  commandments  of  God's  law.  They  might 
well  suppose  that  they  were  opening  an  unbounded  field  for 
controversy,  and  obtaining  immense  chances  of  advantage,  by 
proposing  the  question, "  Which  is  the  great  commandment  in 
the  law?  "or,  as  it  stands  in  St.  Mark, "  Which  is  X\\e  first 
commandment  of  all  ?  "  The  reply  was  at  once  our  Lord's 
final  triumph  over  error,  and  the  very  central  truth  of  all  his 
doctrine.  Heedless  of  their  refinements,  he  marks  that  as  the 
first  and  great  commandment  which  is  the  sum  and  root  of 
all  the  rest,  Lovb  to  God  ;  created  as  a  principle  in  the  hearty 
imbuing  the  soul — ^the  whole  nature  of  the  living  man,  formed 
into  a  sound  doctrine  by  the  mind,  and  carried  out  practically 
with  all  his  strength.  It  deserves  remark,  that  the  tongue, 
which  is  so  often  the  only  instrument  of  professing  love  to 
God,  is  not  here  mentioned.  To  complete  the  lesson,  and  to 
leave  no  room  for  perverse  distinctions  between  duties  to 
God  and  man,  our  Lord  makes  the  second  commandment, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  the  necessary  re- 
sult and  complement  of  the  first.  The  lesson  was  the  more 
impressive  and  convincing,  inasmuch  as  this  double  command- 
ment  was  not,  though  it  might  well  have  been,  the  Great  Teach- 
er's epitome  of  the  law  in  his  own  words,  but  both-  its 
branches  were  to  bo  found,  in  so  many  words,  in  the  law  of 
Moses.  So  in  our  Saviour's  private  exposition  of  the  same 
doctrine  to  his  disciples,  he  taught  them  that  it  was  no  new 
commandment,  though  it  had  a  new  life,  as  coming  from  him- 
self, and  as  a  principle  created  in  their  hearts  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

This  was  the  last  lesson  of  positive  doctrine  that  our  Saviour 


"  Exod.  ill.  6.  <'  In  the  hush  "  is 
supposed  to  denote  this  section  of  the 
Book  of  Exod  as.  The  phrase  "  Even 
Moses  shewed"  indicates  how  xnnch 
wider  an  argnment  might  hare  been 
drawn  from  the  other  ^uriptures^  and  [ 


demolishes  the  fancy  that  the  Jews 
had  no  l^nowledge  of  a  future  state. 
(See  above,  p.  171). 

"*  Matt.  xxii.  23-88 ;  Mark  xii.  18- 
27;  Luke  XX.  27-40. 
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taught  in  public.  He  had  begun  his  ministry  by  declaring 
that  he  came  to  fulfill  the  law  and  the  prophets :  he  closed  it 
by  announcing  that  ^'Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law.'^ 
Scarcely  less  interesting  than  the  truth  itself  is  the  effect  it  had 
on  the  hearers.  The  very  Scribe  who  had  proposed  the  ques- 
tion, seeing  the  harmony  of  the  answer  with  Scripture,  and 
catching  a  glimpse  of  its  spiritual  meaning  which  all  his  learn- 
ing had  never  given  him  before,  was  the  first  to  confess  its 
truth  in  words  worthy  of  being  adopted  as  the  Christian 
creed,  and  with  a  heartiness  w^hich  called  forth  from  Jesus  the 
reply,  "Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'' 
There  the  sacred  story  leaves  him :  but  may  we  not  suppose 
him  to  be  a  type  of  many,  who  were  prepared  in  heart,  at  this 
last  hour  of  Christ's  ministry,  for  the  conversion  which  passed 
upon  them  after  his  ascension  ?  ^' 

§  6.  Meanwhile  our  Lord's  reply  had  finally  silenced  all  the 
cavilers :  "  No  man  after  that  durst  ask  him  any  question." 
And  now  the  time  was  come  for  him  to  question  them,  and  to 
make  a  last  exposure  of  their  destructive  system  of  hypocrisy, 
as  a  warning  to  his  disciples  and  the  people.  Looking  upoa 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  had  assembled  in  the  Temple 
to  enjoy  their  expected  triumph,  he  proposed  a  question 
which  at  once  implied  his  own  double  claim  to  the  throne  of 
David  and  of  God,  and  left  those  who  rejected  it  in  either 
part  without  excuse : — How  could  Christ  be  at  the  same  time 
David's  Son,  and  his  Lord,  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  God  ?  "  The  only  possible  answer  was  that  full  ad- 
mission of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
which  would  have  identified  him  in  all  points  with  Jesus,  and 
rather  than  confess  this,  their  obstinate  silence  rejected  the 
last  opportunity  of  offered  grace.''* 

Then  ensued  our  Lord's  final  outpouring  of  just  indigna- 
tion on  the  false  and  profligate  teachers  who  had  long  led  on 
the  people,  like  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  to  the  ruin  they 
were  soon  to  consummate.  The.  woes  denounced  on  the 
"  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,"  by  the  voice  of  God's  own 
Sou  in  his  Holy  Temple,  in  the  character  of  a  Judge,  and  as  a 
foretaste  of  the  last  judgment,  stand  in  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  blessings  uttered  on  humble  disciples  from  the  Mount, 
just  as  the  crimes  that  called  them  down  were  the  very  oppo- 
site to  the  virtues  there  inculcated:  saying  and  not  doing,— 


34. 


»•  Matt.  xxii.  34-40 ;  Mark  xii.  28- 


si 


Matt.  xxii.  4U46 ;  Mark  xii.  35- 


37;  Lnkexx.  4U44. 


^  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2 ;  Ps.  ex.  1 :  comp.  Acts  il  34,  35 ;  1  Cor.  xt.  25. 
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binding  grievous  l>urdens  for  other  men's  shoulders,  while 
they  would  not  so  much  as  touch  them, — loving  all  marks  of 
outward  honor,  even  in  the  house  where  God  only  should  be 
honored,  and  displaying  all  forms  of  ostentatious  devotion, 
while  their  lives  were  full  of  rapacity  and  vice ;  converting 
proselytes  to  the  law,  only  to  make  them  twofold  more  the 
children  of  hell  than  themselves, — ^frittering  away  the  most 
solemn  obligations,  and  at  the  same  time  extenuating  the  great* 
est  crimes,  by  their  false  casuistry,  —  cleansing  the  outside 
of  cup  and  dish,  which  reeked  withhi  with  abomination  that 
they  swallowed  as  their  daily  food,  "  straining  out  the  gnat, 
and  swallowing  the  camel ; " — their  hypocrisy  could  find  no  fit- 
ter image  than  the  whited  sepulchres,  which  they  were  so  fond 
of  garnishing  without,  while  the  mass  of  corruption  was  still 
festering  within.  Ay  !  and  the  fact  that  their  chiefest  care 
was  bestowed  on  the  sepulchres  of  those  prophets  whom  their 
fathers  slew,  suggested  the  climax  of  the  denunciation.  In 
their  affected  care  to  wash  their  hands  of  their  fathers'  deeds, 
they  confessed  themselves  the  children  of  those  who  slew  the 
prophets,  and  were  about  to  surpass  their  worst  crimes  by  an 
act  which  should  bring  on  them  the  guilt  of  all  the  blood  shed 
under  the  Old  Covenant.  At  last  the  utterance  of  wrath  dies 
away  in  tones  of  the  greatest  pity,  as  he  repeats  his  lamenta- 
tion over  Jerusalem,  and  her  doom  of  desolation  till  his  com- 

mg. 

Our  Saviour's  praise  of  the  poor  widow,  who  cast  two  mites 
— all  she  had — into  the  treasury,  as  having  given  more  than 
all  the  sums  the  rich  cast  in  from  their  abundance,  is  the  last 
event  of  this  day  in  the  Temple,  according  to  the  first  three 
Evangelists.'*  St.  John,  who  passes  over  the  other  incidents 
of  this  and  the  preceding  day,  relates  the  coming  of  certain 
Greeks,  who  were  introduced  by  Philip  and  Andrew  to  Jesus, 
and  the  declaration  of  our  Lord  that  the  hour  was  now  come 
for  the  Son  of  Man  to  be  glorified,  and  for  the  Father's  name 
to  be  glorified  by  his  death,  followed  by  the  approving  voice 
of  God  from  heaven.  A  brief  conversation  ensued,  after 
which  Jesus  departed  finally  from-  the  Temple,  uttering  his 
last  words  of  promise  to  believers  and  of  warning  to  those 
who  rejected  him;  words  addressed  especially  to  many  of 
the  chief  rulers,  who  believed  in  secret,  but  feared  to  confess 
him, "  for  they  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  prai3e 
of  God."  • 

«  Matt,  xxiii.  13-89 ;  Mark  xii.  40  j  i  «  Mark  xii.  41-44 ;  Luke  xxi,  1-4 
Luke  XX.  47.  «*  John  xii.  20-60. 
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§  6.  But  the  greatest  words  of  this  eventful  day  a^ere  utt-er^ 
ed  by  our  Lord  to  his  disciples  after  he  had  left  Jerusalem. 
As  unconscious  of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind  as  they 
seem  to  have  been  inattentive  to  his  prophecy  of  its  ruin, 
they  had  called  his  attention,  as  he  departed  from  the  Temple, 
to  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings ;  and  he  had  replied  that 
the  time  was  coming  when  not  one  stone  would  be  left  upon 
another.  The  eastern  valley  was  no  sooner  crossed,  than 
they  began  to  ask  him  when  these  things  would  happen,  and 
what  would  be  the  signs  of  his  coming  and  of  the  end  of  the 
world.  The  threefold  form  of  this  inquiry  is  an  important 
guide  to  the  momentous  discourse  which  Jesus  uttered  as 
he  sat  upon  the  slope  of  Olivet,  in  full  view  of  the  Tem- 
ple. Here  he  is  seen  as  the  great  Prophet  of  the  new  dispen- 
sation, briefly  recounting  the  warnings  long  before  uttered 
by  Daniel,  and  yet  to  be  more  fully  revealed  through  St, 
John. 

The  first  part  of  the  discourse  describes  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  per- 
haps the  fearful  calamities  which  attended  the  final  disper- 
sion of  the  Jews  by  Hadrian.  Equally  clear  is  the  reference 
of  the  last  part,  though  the  point  of  transition  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  fix,  to  the  scenes  preceding  and  attending  the  end  of 
the  world  and  the  final  judgment ;  and  to  these  a  practical 
application  is  given  by  the  parables  of  the  faithful  and  un- 
faithful Servant,  and  of  the  wise  and  foolish  Virgins ;,  while 
the  whole  concludes  with  a  plain  description  of  the  judgment 
day." 

§  7.  Meanwhile  the  rulers  and  chief  priests,  with  the  Scribes 
ana  elders  of  the  people,  met  again  at  the  house  of  Caiaphas, 
to  consult  how  they  could  secure  the  prey  which  seemed  to 
have  escaped  them*  The  scheme  of  arresting  him  in  the 
Temple,  or  of  stirring  up  either  the  Roman  government  or 
the  popular  fury,  had  been  foiled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  and  of  his  own  prudence  and  triumph  in  every  argu- 
ment ;  and  now  they  still  feared  that  any  attempt  to  appre- 
hend him  on  the  feast-day  would  provoke  an  insurrection. 
The  only  course  left  was  to  seize  nim  by  treachery  in  his 
retirement;  and  for  this  an  opportunity  was  unexpectedly 
ofFered  this  very  night.  Judas  Iscariot,  whom  Jesus  had  fore- 
known as  the  traitor  from  the  first,  came  to  the  chief  priests, 
and  agreed  to  place  his  Master  in  their  hands  for  the  paltry 
bribe  of  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  very  sum  fixed  in  the  law 

**Mntt.  xxiv.,  XXV.  ;  Mai-k  xiii. ;   Luke  xxi   5-3ft 


IL 
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as  compensation  for  the  life  of  a  slave.^'  Judas  stands  alone 
in  sacred  history  as  a  man  devoted  by  name,  by  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  himsefi,  to  perdition.  How  then  did  ne  obtain  this 
awful  pre-eminence  ?  Simply  by  love  of  the  world.  He  is 
the  most  marked  type  of  those  false  disciples  who  joined  Christ 
in  the  expectation  of  an  earthly  kingdom ;  and  when  our  Lord's 
repeated  announcements  of  his  sufferings  and  death  showed 
this  to  be  a  vain  hope,  he  prepared  to  sell  himself  and  his 
Master  to  the  rulers.  He  seems  to  have  had  that  practical 
talent  for  business  which  gains  confidence,  and  was  made 
the  treasurer  of  the  little  band ;  and  this  position  became  a 
snare  to  him.  In  that  character  he  raised  his  hypocritical  ob- 
jection to  the  wastefulness  of  Mary's  act  of  self-devotion,  con- 
templating the  securing  the  common  purse  for  himself  in  the 
approaching  end : — '^  This  he  said,  not  that  he  cared  for  the 
poor,  but  because  he  was  a  thief,  and  had  the  bag,  and  bare 
what  was  put  therein.""  The  reply  of  Jesufi,  implying 
his  knowledge  that  Judas  cared  as  little  for  the  poor  as  for 
him,  seems  to  have  set  the  seal  to  the  traitor's  purpose ;  for 
Matthew  and  Mark  place  his  communication  to  the  chief 
priests  immediately  after  the  feast  in  Bethany.  Whether 
that  feast  be  rightly  placed  after  the  Sabbath  (on  Saturday 
evening),  or  on  the  Tuesday  evening,  it  seems  clear  from  the 
three  Evangelists  that  the  latter  was  the  date  of  Judas's  bar- 
gain, two  days  before  the  Passover." 

§  8.  Wedmaday^  the  \Uh  of  Ni&an  (April  4th). — ^Having, 
on  the  previous  evening,  told  his  disciples  the  time  of  his  be- 
trayal, though  without  naming  the  traitor,  our  Lord  remained 
at  Bethany  till  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  and  a  solemn  si- 
lence rests  over  this  period  of  his  life.  A  sacred  poet  has 
ventured  to  fill  up  the  intei'val : — 

<*0n  thee  and  thine,  thy  warfare  and  thino  end, 
Even  in  His  hoar  of  agonjr  He  thoaght. 
When,  ere  the  final  pang  His  soal  should  rend. 
The  ransom'd  spirits  one  by  one  were  brought 
To  His  mind's  eye— two  silent  nights  and  days 
In  calmness  for  His  far.«een  hour  He  stays."  ^ 

At  all  events,  the  lesson  is  most  impressive  that,  in  the  very 
last  week  of  his  ministry,  after  three  days  of  incessant  ac- 


"  Ex.  xxi.  32  :  comp.  Zech.  xi.  12, 
1 3 ;  Matt.  xxtiL  9.  We  shall  have  to 
recur  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  proph- 
ecy, viewed  as  the  completion  of  the 
first  stage  in  the  establishment  of 
Christ's  kingdom  (see  ch.  xix.  §  20.) 

O 


•^  John  xii.  6. 

"Matthew  xxvi.  1,  2,  U-16; 
Mark  xiv.  1,  2,  10,  11;  Luke  xxii. 
1-6. 

"  Keble,  ChnsiiaH  Year  Monday 
before  Easter, 
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tivity,  our  Lord  secured  this  unbroken  interval  of  holy 
contemplation,  as  the  fittest  preparation  for  his  Passion. 
The  idea,  that  he  may  have  spent  the  day  in  converse 
with  his  disciples,  seems  to  be  excluded  by  the  silence  of 
St.  John,  who  is  so  full  in  his  relation  of  the  next  day's 
scenes. 

§  9.  Thursday^  the  lUh  of  Nisan  {April  htK).  —  "Then 
came  the  day  of  unleavened  bread,  when  the  Passover  must 
be  killed."  "  The  exact  time  appointed  in  the  law  for  killing 
the  Paschal  Lamb  was  on  the  14th  of  Nisan  "between  the 
evenings,"  or  about  sunset.  As  to  the  exact  time,  the  Rabbis 
are  divided :  some  interpreting  the  phrase  of  the  interval  be- 
tween sunset  and  the  end  of  twilight ;  others  of  the  interval 
between  the  marked  decline  of  the  sun  toward  the  horizon 
and  the  actual  sunset.  For  many  reasons  the  latter  appears 
to  be  the  correct  view ;  and  it  seems  most  probable  that  the 
lamb  was  killed  soon  after  the  evening  sacrifice  (the  9th  hour), 
which,  allowing  for  the  time  of  roasting  it,  would  bring  the 
Paschal  Supper  to  the  usual  hour  of  the  evening  meal,  and  so 
within  the  14th  day.  The  Feast  of  the  Passover  itself,  in 
other  words  the  Feast  or  Days  of  urdeavejied  bread,  did  not 
properly  begin  till  after  sunset  and  the  Paschal  meal,  so  that 
the  15th  of  Nisan  was  the^r^^  day  of  the  Feast. 

But,  as  all  leaven  was  scrupulously  removed  about  noon  on 
the  14th,  in  preparation  for  the  feast,  it  was  not  unnatural  to 
call  this  "  th^  day^^  or  as  Matthew  and  Mark  have  it,  "  fAa 
first  day  of  unleavened  bread."  *^  So  Josephus,  in  one  place, 
makes  the  14th  of  Nisan  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  which  he 
elsewhere  fixes  to  the  16th ;  and  he  assigns  eight  days  as  its 
duration.**  These  considerations  afford  great  help  in  decid- 
ing the  important  question — Was  the  supper  which  our  Lord 
ate  with  his  disciples  on  the  Thursday  evening  the  true  Pas- 
chal Supper,  or  did  the  latter  fall  on  the  following  evening, 
the  same  as  that  of  his  crucifixion  ? "  The  truth  of  the  for- 
mer view  could  never  have  been  questioned,  had  we  possessed 


• «  Lake  xxii .  7.  The  *  *  Passover  *' 
menns  h&^  the  Paschal  Lamb.  The 
importance  of  noticing  this  will  ap- 
pear presently. 

"Matt.  xxvi.  17;  Mark  xiv.  12. 
Our  translators  have  created  unneces- 
sary difficulty  by  inserting,  in  the 
former  passage,  *Hhe  [feast  of]  un- 
leavened bread."  |  are  fixed  data 

"  Joseph.  Ani.  ii.  15,  §  1 ;  iii.  10,  §  5  :  B. ./.  v  3,  §  1. 


"  The  latter  day  of  course  involves 
the  moving  all  the  previous  events  of 
the  week  one  day  back  among  the 
days  of  the  month,  the  days  of  the 
week  remaining  the  same ;  for  that 
the  Paschal  Lamb  was  slain  on  the 
evening  of  the  14M  of  Nisan,  and 
that  Christ  was  crucified  on  Friday^ 
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the  first  three  Gospels  only.  They  expressly  call  the'  Supper 
of  the  Thursday  evening  the  Passover ;  and  even  if  St.  John 
does  not  so  call  it,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  his  si- 
lence, any  more  than  from  his  not  mentioning  the  institution 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  considering  the  supplementary  nature 
of  his  Gospel." 

There  are,  however,  passages  in  St.  John's  narrative  of  our 
Saviour's  Passion,  which  seem  to  suggest  the  inference  thai, 
the  Passover  was  yet  to  be  eaten  on  the  Friday  evening ;  but 
all  these  passages  admit  of  another  explanation."  The  beau- 
tiful idea,  of  making  the  time  when  "  Christ  our  Passover 
was  slain  for  us'*  coincide  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  Paschal 
Lamb,  has  influenced  many  a  devout  mind ;  but  every  such 
temptation  to  tamper  with  historic  truth,  besides  being  inad- 
missible by  the  laws  of  evidence,  generally  involves  the  retri- 
bution of  losing  some  more  vahiable  point.  The  true  view 
seems  to  be  that  our  Lord  observed  this,  the  greatest  sacri- 
fice  of  the  Old  Covenant,  before  he  offered  the  one  great  sac- 
rifice of  the  New ;  and  by  so  doing  he  exactly  fulfilled  the 
type.  For  the  Passover  was  the  sign  of  God's  merciful  for- 
bearance to  his  people :  their  actual  deliverance  from  Egypt, 
the  type  of  salvation  by  Christ,  took  place  on  the  following 
day.  The  case  has  a  beautiful  analogy  to  that  of  the  Sab- 
bath. Our  Lord  rested  in  the  grave  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
before  he  instituted,  by  his  resurrection,  the  New  Sabbath 
of  holy  joy  and  active  benevolence  —  the  Lord's  Day.  In 
both  cases  the  "oldness  of  the  letter"  was  duly  fulfilled, 
before  it  was  succeeded  by  "  the  newness  of  the  spirit." 
Our  Lord  first  united  with  the  Jews,  his  brethren  after  the 
flesh,  in  observing  the  form  of  the  old  sacrifice ;  and  then, 
having  done  with  old  things,  he  took  the  first  step  in  mak- 
ing all  things  new,  by  offering  himself  as  the  true  sacrifice, 
"  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 
These  preliminary  difficulties  being  removed,  so  as  w^e  trust 
to  throw  a  clearer  light  on  the  spirit  of  this,  the  most  mo- 
mentous event  in  the  sacred  history,  we  return  to  the  nar- 
rative. 

As  the  day  advanced,  the  disciples,  well  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger of  a  return  to  the  city,  asked  the  Master  where  they 
should  prepare  the  Passover.     He  sent  Peter  and  John  into 


••  We  by  no  means  admit,  however, 
that  this  snppcr  is  not  intended  in 
John  xiii.  1.     See  below. 


^  For  the  detailed  argument,  sec  i  Lord's  Su])pcr. 


Notes  and  Illustrations  (B),  in  which 
is  also  given  an  account  of  the  feast, 
so  far  ns  is  necessary  to  explain  out 
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the  city  to  a  certain  man,  whom  they  were  to  recognize  by  a 
sign,  and  who,  at  the  simple  intimation  of  the  Lord's  will, 
showed  them  a  large  upper  room,  furnished  and  in  proper  or- 
der, where  they  prepared  the  feast.  Entering  the  city  pri- 
vately, while  the  people  were  similarly  engaged  in  their  sev- 
eral households,  Jesus  sat  down  with  the  twelve  apostles  to 
eat  the  Passover  before  sunset 

§  10.  The  Evening  and  Night  of  Thursday ^  April  5th: 
the  I4th-I5th  Nisan.*^ — Following  the  usual  order  of  the 
feast,  after  first  assuring  the  disciples  of  the  ardent  desire  he 
had  felt  to  eat  with  them  this  his  last  Passover  on  earth,  and 
promising  its  fulfillment  in  God's  Kingdom,  he  took  the  first 
of  the  four  cups  of  wine  mixed  with  water,  which  were  drunk 
at  the  feast,  and  having  given  thanks,  he  bade  them  divide  it 
among  themselves,  for  that  he  would  not  drink  wine  till  the 
Kingdom  of  God  should  come."  For  this  refusal  of  the  cup, 
which  he  repeated  later  in  the  feast^  there  seems  to  have 
been  both  a  physical  and  a  ceremonial  reason.  In  the  same 
spirit  in  which  he  refused  the  opiate,  which  was  commonly 
offered  before  the  crucifixion,  he  would  not  incur  either  the 
danger  dr  the  suspicion  of  his  mind  being  clouded  with  wine ; 
and  he  abstained  also  as  the  officiating  priest,  about  to  lay 
down  his  own  life  in  sacrifice. 

Even  as  the  cup  was  passing  roimd,  the  disciples  again 
raised  the  old  question,  which  of  them  should  be  the  greatest 
in  that  kingdom  of  which  he  had  spoken.  He  decided  the 
controversy  by  marking  the  place  of  the  fjdthful  servant  as 
that  of  the  highest  honor,  according  to  his  own  example ;  and 
promised  an  ample  recompense  for  their  share  in  his  humili- 
ation." Then,  rising  from  the  table,  before  beginning  to  eat 
the  supper,"  he  at  once  enforced  the  lesson,  and  gave  them 
a  proof  of  his  love  enduring  to  the  end,  by  girding  himself 
with  a  towel  and  washing  their  feet,  the  most  humble  of  all 
menial  services.  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  Peter,  with  his 
wonted  ardor,  refused  at  first ;  but,  when  Jesus  told  him  that 

"•  It  is  impossible  hero  to  keep  ex-  ]  from  old  to  new  things.     It  was  not 


actlj  to  the  Jewish  reckoning:  of  the 
days,  as  there  is  iiothinf;  in  the  nar- 
rative to  determine  the  precise  mo- 
ment of  sunset.  Wo  know  that  the 
Paschal  Lamb  was  slain  before  the 
14th  of  Nisan  closed ;  but  so  near 
sunset,  that  the  "Lord's  Supper" 
WMH  probably  instituted  after  the  di- 


till  night-fall  that  Jesus  went  forth 
with  his  disciples  to  Grethsemane. 

"Matt.  xxvi.  17-20;  Mark  xir. 
12-17;  Lukexxii.  7-U. 

"'  Luke  xxii.  24-30. 

"  This  we  take  to  be  the  true  mean- 
ing of  John  xiii.  1.  The  phrase, 
"supper  being  ended,"  in  v.  2,  is 


vitliim  point  was  pnssf^d — anntlier  in-    based  on  the  inferior  reading  yivofik 
dication,   perlmps,  of  tlic   iransiiion  1  vov  for  yivoukvov. 
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this  washing  was  a  sign  of  union  to  Him,  he  excliiimed, 
"  Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head." 
Our  Lord's  reply  taught  the  distinction  between  the  washing 
which  renews  the  nature  and  that  which  needs  daily  repeti- 
tion to  cleanse  from  daily  pollution,  and  he  added,  "  Ye  are 
clean,  but  not  all;"  for  Judas  had  been  a  partaker  of  the 
'  rite." 

Resuming  his  garments,  Jesus  discoursed  further  of  the  ex- 
ample he  had  now  given,  and  once  more  hinted  at  the  traitor. 
For  now  this  bitter  sorrow  had  taken  fuU  possession  of  his 
mind ;  and  their  sitting  down  again  to  the  feast  was  followed 
by  the  affecting  scene  of  his  plainly  declaring  that  the  traitor 
was  one  of  them.  In  their  sorrow  and  confusion  they  ask, 
"  Lord,  is  it  I  ?  Is  it  I  ?"  Judas  asks  the  same  question, 
lest  he  should  seem  guilty,  but  he  alone  hears  the  answer, 
"  Thou  hast  said  it."  Peter  now  urges  John,  who  reclined 
next  Jesus  at  supper,  with  his  head  upon  His  bosom,  to  beg 
the  Master  to  tell  them  who  should  be  the  traitor ;  and  to  his 
request  Jesus  replies,  "  He  it  is  to  whom  I  shall  give  a  sop, 
when  I  have  dipped  it."  "  It  seems  that  John  had  not  time  to 
communicate  the  answer  to  the  other  disciples ;  for  when  the 
sign  was  followed  by  the  command,  given  with  all  the  dignity 
of  self-sacrifice,  "  What  thou  doest,  do  quickly,"  they  supposed 
it  only  to  be  some  commission  given  to  Judas  as  the  purse- 
bearer,  and  they  were  still,  to  say  the  least,  in  doubt  about  the 
traitor.  So  he  went  forth  to  concert  his  measures  with  the 
rulers,  under  cover  of  the  night,  which  had  now  set  in. 

Then  Christ  announced  to  those  who  were  left,  that  the 
hour  was  come  for  the  Son  of  I^Ian  to  be  glorified,  and  for  God 
to  be  glorified  in  him ;  that  he  was  going  before  them  on  a 
path  by  which  they  should  soon  follow  him,  but  that  they 
were  not  yet  ready ;  and  meanwhile  he  gave  them  the  new 
commandment,  that  they  should  love  one  another.  The  im- 
patient zeal  of  Peter  rebelled  at  the  thought  of  not  following 
his  Master  now ;  and  his  self-deceiving  readiness  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  Christ's  sake  was  rebuked  by  the  prediction,  that 
ho  would  deny  Him  thiico  on  that  very  night  before  the  crow- 
ing of  the  cock ;  while  the  other  disciples,  who  might  be  be- 
ginning to  think  themselves  above  the  weakness  of  Peter 
as  well  as  the  treachery  of  Judas,  were  warned  that  they 
too  would  abandon  Him  that  night  and  be  scattered  abroad  ; 

•  See  especially  v.  2.  I  portion  of  the  bitter  herbs,  dipped  into 

^'^  Matt.  xxvi.  2&;   John  xiii.  26.  '  the  sance,  called  r/<(iia«c</«,  as  to  which 
The  8op  or  morsel  (xl/wuiov)  was  a   see  p.  34 1 . 
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but  he  appointed  to  meet  them  iii  Galilee  after  his  resurrec 
tion/* 

§  11.  Either  just  before  or  just  after  this  scene,  as  the 
supper  waL  drawing  to  an  end,  Christ  took  a  loaf  of  the  un- 
leavened bread,  and  having  given  thanks,  he  broke  it  and 
gave  it  theoL  to  eat,  as  the  emblem  of  his  body,  broken  for 
men.  Then,  the  supper  being  ended,  he  took  a  cup,  the  third 
of  those  usually  partaken  of,  and  divided  it  in  like  manner 
among  them,  as  the  pledge  of  the  New  Covenant  in  his  blood, 
shed  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Thus  he  instituted  the  Loed's 
SuppEE,  to  be  observed  to  all  future  time,  in  remembrance  of 
him." 

Between  the  end  of  the  meal  and  the  hymns  of  praise  which 
followed  it,  there  was  an  interval  of  most  solemn  and  delight- 
ful converse,  in  which  the  disciples,  bowed  down  with  sorrow 
at  what  they  had  heard,  were  assured  that  he  would  not 
leave  them  comfortless,  though  hated  and  persecuted  by  the 
world,  but  he  would  come  again  to  take  them  to  the  mansions 
he  now  went  to  prepare  for  them ;  and  that  meanwhile  they 
would  be  divinely  comforted,  enlightened,  and  inspired  for 
their  work  by  the  Paraclete,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  truth.  Those 
exquisite  chapters  of  St.  John  which  contain  this  discourse 
conclude  with  that  most  solemn  and  affecting  of  all  the  utter- 
ances of  human  language,  our  Lord's  intercessory  prayer  in 
presence  of  his  disciples."  Tlie  momentous  scenes  trans- 
acted in  that  upper  chamber  ended  with  the  singing  of  a  hymn, 
probably  the  "  Great  Hallel "  (Psalm  cxv.-cxviii.)  which  con- 
cluded the  ceremony,  and  then  they  went  out  together  to  the 
first  scene  of  suffering  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.** 

§  12.  Going  down  into  the  ravine  which  divides  Jerusa- 
lem from  the  Mount,  they  crossed  the  brook  Kedron,  and  en- 
tered the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  (the  Oil  Press),  A  part  of 
the  garden  still  exists  between  the  brook  and  the  foot  of  the 
Mount,  marked  by  a  few  olive-trees,  which  are  old  enough  to 
have  grown  there  since  our  Saviour's  time,**  Here  Jesus 
took  apart  the  same  three  disciples,  Peter,  James,  and  John, 


*»  John  xiii.  36-38  ;  Matt.  xxTi.  31- 
d«o  ;  Mark  xiv.  27-31.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, within  our  limits,  to  discuss  all 
the  minute  questions  relating  to  the 
order  of  the  different  Evangelists. 
They  are  ably  treated  in  Dr.  Robin- 
sorf's  Harmony. 

*^  Matt.  xxvi.  26-29 ;  Mark  xiv. 
22-25  ;  Luke  xxii.  19,  20;  1  Cor.  xi. 
28-26. 


"  John  xiv.-xvii.  The  break  at 
xiv.  31  is  only  apparent  It  indicates 
the  first  movement  toward  departure; 
but  the  discourse  is  resumed  and  con- 
cluded before  they  leave  the  house. 

"  Matt.  xxvi.  30 ;  Mark  xiv.  26 ; 
Luke  xxii.  39. 

*•  The  present  garden  is  50  paces 
square.  That  it  was  much  larger  is 
clear  from  Luke  xxii.  41.      There 
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who  had  seen  his  glory  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  to  be 
near  him  during  that  last  agony  of  temptation,  which  darkened 
his  soul  and  convulsed  his  frame.  Leaving  them  with  the 
charge  to  watch,  for  he  knew  that  the  traitor  was  approach- 
ing, he  retired  about  a  stone's-throw  farther,  to  pray,  while 
his  spirit  was  overwhelmed  with  terror  as  he  contemj^lated 
the  sins  of  mankind  that  were  now  laid  upon  him."  His  hu- 
man nature  shrank  from  the  burden,which  his  will  to  save 
mankind  still  resolved  to  bear.  In  agonizing  prayer  to  his 
Father,  he  contemplates  for  a  moment  some  possible  alterna- 
tive : — "  Abba !  Father !  all  things  are  possible  unto  thee ! " — 
in  the  resources  of  divine  omnipotence  there  might  be  some 
other  method  of  saving  man — "  If  it  be  possible,  if  thou  be 
willing,  take  away  this  cup  from  me  " — in  which  the  torture 
of  the  scourge  and  the  cross  was  the  least  bitter  ingredient ; 
but  he  leaves  all  to  his  Father's  will ;  "  nevertheless,  not  my 
will,  but  thine  be  done  I "  In  no  scene  of  our  Lord's  life  do 
we  behold  more  clearly  the  union  of  his  perfect  humanity 
with  his  divinity.  If,  at  the  first  view,  the  former  element 
seems  the  more  conspicuous,  we  must  remember  that  this  was 
the  very  crisis  of  his  humiliation,  in  which,  laying  aside  his  di- 
vine attributes,  "  ho  humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  to 
death,"  bowing  down  before  the  Father,  as  the  representative 
of  sinful  man.  But  the  ^ery  power  to  do  this,  the  close  com- 
munion with  his  Father  concerning  his  will  and  counsels,  and 
the  perfect  triumph  of  resignation  over  all  human  weakness, 
are  proofs  of  his  true  deity.  Encouraged  by  his  example,  and 
strengthened  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  many  a  follower  of  Christ 
has  drunk  the  cup  of  suffering  and  self-denial  because  it  was 
God's  will;  but  for  them  that  cup  has  never  been  mixed  with 
the  bitterness  of  God's  wrath.  In  this  fearful  conflict  Jesus 
was  not  left  alone.  As  in  his  first  great  temptation,  an  angel 
from  heaven  strengthened  him.  But  his  last  earthly  comfort 
failed ;  for,  when  he  came  to  his  disciples,  he  found  them 
sleeping !  The  well-deserved  rebuke,  directed  especially  to 
Peter,  who  had  boasted  of  his  power  to  follow  his  Master 
even  to  death — "  What,  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour? 
Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation ! " — ^is  soft- 
ened by  the  compassionate  excuse, "  The  spirit  indeed  is  will, 
ing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak ! "  A  second  and  third  time  he  de- 
parts to  reiterate  the  same  prayer,  and  returns  to  find  them 


are  8  trees,  the  ngc  of  which  has  been 
reckoned  at  2000  years.  See  further, 
p.  338. 


*"  "lie  began  to  be  sore  amazed 
and  to  be  very  heavy,**  Mark  xiv, 
38. 
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sunk  in  sleep  so  profound  that  they  knew  not  what  to  answer 
him.  But  the  third  time  he  rouses  them  by  announcing  the 
danger  against  which  thfey  should  have  watched,  and  says, 
with  an  irony  which  lets  them  know  that  the  opportunity  was 
now  past  for  rendering  the  last  service  he  had  asked  of 
them :  — "  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest :  it  is  enough, 
the  hour  is  come;  behold, the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  sinners  !  "  And  now  that  they  are  fully  awake, 
he  adds,  "  Rise  up,  let  us  go ;  lo,  he  that  betrayeth  me  is  at 
hand."*' 

§  13.  At  the  same  moment,  torches  were  seen  among  the 
trees,  and  a  multitude  appeared,  consisting  of  officers  of  the 
Temple,  and  others,  hastily  armed  with  swords  and  staves, 
sent  by  the  chief  priests  imder  the  guidance  of  the  traitor  Ju- 
das ;  for  he  well  knew  the  garden,  where  he  had  spent  many 
an  hour  with  Jesus.  The  Lord  gave  himself  into  their  hands 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  how  entirely  the  surrender  was 
his  own  act.  Twice  they  recoiled  from  his  presence  and  fell 
to  the  ground,  before  Judas  took  courage  to  give  the  signal 
to  seize  him,  by  the  traitor's  kiss.  At  the  sight  of  the  officers 
binding  his  master,  Peter  drew  his  sword,  one  of  the  only  two 
that  the  disciples  had,  and  struck  off  the  right  ear  of  one  of 
the  high-priest's  servants.*"  Christ  jrebuked  his  untimely  zeal, 
in  obtruding  such  puny  help  upon  Him  who  could  have  com- 
manded the  heavenly  hosts,  and  provoking  violence  from  the 
captors ;  at  the  same  time  healing  the  sei-vant's  ear.  Then, 
turning  to  the  officers,  he  remonstrated  against  their  show  of 
force  as  if  he  were  a  thief,  when  they  might  have  taken  him 
any  day  as  he  was  teaching  in  the  Temple.  To  both  parties 
he  explained  that  this  hour  of  triumph  was  granted  to  them 
and  to  the  powers  of  darkness,  in  order  that  the  Scriptures 
might  be  fulfilled. 

The  disciples  were  afraid  to  share  or  even  watch  his  fate, 
as  he  had  foretold.  "  They  all  forsook  him,  and  fled."  The 
concern  of  Peter  to  make  good  his  boast,  and  the  love  of 
John,  induced  them  alone  of  all  the  rest  to  follow  at  a  safe 
distance.  There  was  indeed  one  young  man,  an  attendant,  it 
f^eems,  on  Jesus  or  one  of  the  Apostles,  who  ventured  to  fol- 
low Christ  ;**  but,  when  he  was  seized  by  his  only  garment, 


*'  Matt.  xxTi.  36-46 ;  Mark  xiv. 
82-42  ;  Luke  xxii.  39-46.  Some  in- 
terpret   the    words    interrogatively : 

**  Are  you  still  asleep  and  taking  yonr ,  could  he  given  with  snfety. 
rest?    Yon  have  indulged  in  it  long       *^  Mark  xiv.  51,  52. 
•nough,*'  etc.  ^ 


^"  St  John  alono  names  Peter  and 
the  servant ;  an  indication  of  the  late 
date  of  his  Gospel,  when  the  namea 
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he  fled,  leaving  it  in  the  captor's  hand.  The  particular  men- 
tion  of  this  incident  by  Mark  only,  has  given  rise  to  the  con- 
jecture that  it  refers  to  himself. 

The  divine  prisoner  was  led  first  to  the  house  of  Annas,  the 
father-in-law  of  the  high-priest,  Caiaphas ;  perhaps  to  avoid 
committing  the  rulers  publicly,  till  it  was  decided  whether 
they  would  risk  a  public  trial.  But  there  seems  now  to  have 
been  no  wish  to  draw  back ;  and  Annas  sent  him  bound  to 
C^aiaphas,  who  had  already  openly  advised  his  death.** 

Peter  and  John  still  followed  at  a  distance;  but  John, 
having  some  acquaintance  with  the  high-priest,  not  only  ven- 
tured himself  into  the  palace,  but  spoke  to  the  female  servant 
at  the  door,  who  let  in  Peter.  To  understand  what  ensued, 
the  structure  of  an  oriental  house  should  be  remembered. 
The  gate  gives  entrance  to  an  open  court-yard,  and  it  was  in 
the  middle  of  this  court  that  the  servants  and  oflicers  made  a 
fire  to  keep  off  the  chiliness  of  a  spring  night.  Jesus  was  led 
into  one  of  the  chambers  opening  into  the  court,  whence  ha 
could  see  what  passed  round  the  fire.  Where  John  was  we 
are  not  told  ;  but  it  seems  that,  being  known  to  the  servants, 
he  was  left  unmolested,  and  so  became  an  eye-witness  of 
what  followed  to  the  very  end;  and  hence  the  vast  impor- 
tance which  is  assigned  to  his  testimony. 

Peter,  with  characteristic  rashness,  ventured  into  the  circle 
round  the  fire,  which  was  soon  joined  by  the  damsel  who  had 
given  him  admittance.  She  looked  at  Peter,  and  recognized 
him  as  the  disciple  of  Jesus ;  but  he  rudely  denied  it. 
Alarmed  and  conscience-stricken,  he  retired  to  the  porch,  just 
in  time  to  hear  the  first  warning  note  of  cock-crow.  Soon 
after,  another  maid  pointed  him  out  to  the  by-standers,  say* 
ing,  "  He  was  also  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth ; "  and  Peter's 
fears  only  led  him  to  a  more  resolute  denial.  About  an  hour 
later,  the  evidence  against  him  was  completed  by  a  kinsman 
of  Malehus,  the  servant  whose  ear  he  had  cut  off.  This  man 
declared  that  he  had  seen  him  in  the  garden.  Peter's  contin- 
ued denials  only  furnished  fresh  proofs  to  the  by-standers  by 
means  of  his  Galilean  dialect ;  and,  thus  convicted,  he  added 
oaths  and  curses  to  the  protestation,  ^^  I  know  not  the  man." 
At  that  moment  the  cock  crew  again ;  Jesus  turned  and  look- 
ed on  Peter  from  the  room  where  he  was  waiting  in  bonds ; 
and  Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly.** 


••This  point  is  expressly  referred 
to  by  St.  John,  xviii.  14. 

"  Matt  xxvi.  47-58,  69,  75 ;  Mark 
02 


xiv.  43-64,  66-72 ;  Lnkexxii.  47-62  > 
John  xviii.  1-18,  25-27.  We  do  not 
enter  on  the  minor  qaestions  as  Ui 
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Such  was  the  end  of  Peter's  readiness  to  lay  down  his  liffl 
for  his  Master's  sake.  More  than  thirty  years  later,  he  was 
permitted  to  follow,  as  Christ  had  promised  him,  in  the  path 
of  martyrdom ;  but  now  Jesus  had  to  tread  that  path  alone, 
as  his  sacrifice  alone  could  atone  for  sin.  His  demeanor 
throughout  his  trials,  first  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  then  be- 
fore Pilate,  is  to  be  viewed  in  a  threefold  aspect — as  a  man 
falsely  accused,  as  a  religious  teacher  called  to  defend  the 
truth  of  his  doctrine,  and  as  the  Son  of  God,  arraigned  in  his 
humiliation  before  those  who  would  in  the  last  day  stand  at 
his  judgment  seat.  He  knew  how  the  trial  would  end,  nay, 
how  it  must  end,  in  order  that  the  very  purpose  of  his  mis- 
sion might  not  fail ;  but,  while  he  scorns,  in  dignified  silence, 
to  urge  the  illegality  of  the  procedure  and  the  weakness  of 
the  evidence,  before  judges  who  had  prejudged  the  case, 
neither  does  he  utter  a  word  of  unseemly  bravado  or  provo- 
cation. "  In  his  humiliation,  his  judgment  was  taken  away, 
yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth  !  " 

The  first  interrogation  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the 
high-priest  just  after  Peter's  first  denial,  preparatory  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  dawn.  "  The  high-priest  asked 
Jesus  of  his  disciples,  and  of  his  doctrine."  The  former 
question  may  have  been  designed  to  ascertain,  before  sum- 
moning the  Sanhedrim,  how  far  the  new  leaven  had  spread 
among  its  members  ; "  but  Jesus  betrayed  no  man.  To  the 
other  question  he  only  replied  by  appealing  to  the  evidence 
of  those  who  had  been  his  hearers,  and  upon  this  an  officer 
struck  him  for  contempt  of  the  high-priest."  Caiaphas  seems 
then  to  have  retired  to  summon  the  Sanhedrim ;  and  Peter's 
second  and  third  denials  occurred  in  the  mean  time. 

§  14.  Good  Friday,  still  the  \bth  of  Nisan^  {April  ^th), — 
At  dawn  of  day  the  council  met,  and  Jesus  was  arraigned  be- 
fore them."  Their  first  object  was  to  condemn  him  as  a  false 
prophet  and  blasphemer,  crimes  punishable  by  the  Mosaic  law 
with  death.     We  shall  presently  see  how  they  proposed  to 


the  order  of  the  three  denials,  which 
again  illustrate  that  unity  amid  di- 
versity which  characterizes  faithful 
witnesses.  The  double  crowing  of 
the  cock,  mentioned  only  by  St. 
Mark,  is  consistent  with  everv-dav  ex- 


"  See,  besides  the  case  of  Nicode- 
mus,  John  xii.  42. 

•*  John  xviii.  19-24.  Luke  xxii. 
63-65,  though  parallel  in  time,  seems 
rather  to  correspond  to  Matt.  xxvi. 
17-68   and  Mark  xiv.  64,  65.     But 


perience,  and  forms  a  Talunble  note  i  the  insolent  menials  of  the  high, 
of  time  ;  for  the  cock  always  crows  priest  are  not  unlikely  to  have  in. 
soon  after  midnight,  as  well  as  at  the ;  dulgcd  in  their  brutal  onrnigos  in  the 


hreak  of  dav. 
-=  John  xviii.  19. 


interval  of  waitin^r  for  the  Sanhedrinv 
"  Luke  xxii.  G6. 
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execute  the  sentence.  The  law  required  the  testimony  of  two 
witnesses ;  and  several  witnesses  were  suborned,  while  others 
seem  to  have  come  forward  willingly  to  court  the  powers  that 
were  in  the  ascendant ;  but  their  testimony  was  too  evident- 
ly false  to  be  admitted.  When  at  last  two  were  found  to 
swear  to  the  same  point,  and  to  pervert  the  words  he  had 
used  about  the  destruction  and  resurrection  of  the  temple  of 
his  body,  into  a  threat  that  he  would  destroy  the  Temple,  they 
were  still  at  variance  with  one  another/' 

To  all  this  evidence  Jesus  made  no  reply,  as  indeed  none 
was  necessary ;  till  the  high-priest  reproached  him  for  his  si- 
lence, and  adjured  him  by  the  living  God  to  say  whether  he 
was  th.e  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  He  might  have  been  the 
Messiah,  and  yet  not  have  claimed  the  divinity  implied  in  the 
latter  title.  But  he  plainly  said  I  AM,  and  warned  them  of 
the  time  when  they  should  see  him  sitting  in  his  power  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
This  was  enough.  Rending  his  clothes — the  wonted  sign  of 
distress  and  horror — ^the  high-priest  appealed  to  the  council, 
who  at  once  condemned  Jesus  for  blasphemy,  while  the  offi- 
cers covered  his  face,  spat  on  him,  and  buffeted  him  with 
blows,  mocking  his  prophetic  powers  by  asking  him  to  tell 
who  struck  him,  and  adding  many  other  blasphemies.^^ 

§  15.  The  next. step,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  would 
nave  been  to  have  led  him  without  the  city  and  stoned  him 
to  death.  But  the  subjection  of  Jews  to  Rome  had  deprived 
even  their  highest  court  of  the  power  of  life  and  deatli ;  and, 
instead  of  venturing  to  offend  the  procurator,  they  needed  all 
his  support,  in  case  of  a  rising  of  the  people.  So  they  took  a 
course  which  secured  the  fulfillment  of  Christ's  own  sayings 
respecting^  the  manner  of  his  death.  It  became  the  act  of 
Pilate,  with  the  approval  of  Herod ;  thus  uniting  with  the 
ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the  Jews  their  own  civil  authority  and 
the  supreme  power  of  Rome — ^a  concurrence  of  the  represent- 
atives of  all  the  world  " — and  securing  the  infliction  of  that 


"  Matt.  xxiL  59-63 ;  Mark  xir.  1  »^  Matt.  xxvi.  6S-68 ;  Mark  xiv. 
55-61.  The  accoant  seems  to  imply  I G1-65 ;  Lnko  xxii.  67-71,  and  63-6'! : 
8ome  sort  of  cross-examination,  which  comp.  Is.  1.  6,  liii.  7.  The  <rv  cZta^ 
we  may  suppose  to  hare  been  con-  ("  thoa  hast  spoken  the  truth  ")  ot 
ducted  by  those  who  still  maininincd   Matthew  is  a  Greek  idiom  of  not 


the  sense  of  fairness,  of  which  Gama- 1  less  emphatic  assent  than  the  iyia 
liel  afterward  ga?e  an  example,  if,  as  |  ei/u  of  Mark.    Both  are  united  in  tno 
seems  most  probable,  Nicodemus  and  j  phraBO  of  Lake,  vftfty  Xkyfrt  Src  ijii 
the  other  secret  friends  of  Christ  were ;  it  fit. 
tfraid  to  interfere.  I     ^  Comp.  Ps.  ii. 
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form  of  death,  the  most  ignominious  as  well  as  painful,  which 
could  best  mark  God's  wrath  against  sin,"  and  which,  as  es- 
pecially the  punishment  of  a  slave,  showed  the  Saviour  de- 
scending to  the  lowest  depths  of  humiliation,  as  a  proof  that 
he  would  save  the  most  degraded. 

They  led  him  to  the  JPrcetorium^*^  where  the  Roman  proc- 
urator, Pontius  Pilate,  had  just  taken  his  seat  early  in  the 
morning ;  but,  as  they  could  not  enter  a  court  inaugurated  by 
heathen  sacrifices  without  incurring  a  pollution  that  would 
have  prevented  their  keeping  the  feast,'^  Pilate  came  out  to 
ask  them  the  charge  on  which  they  delivered  up  the  prisoner. 
They  only  replied  that  he  was  a  malefactor ;  and  Pilate  gave 
them  leave  to  deal  with  him  according  to  their  law.  But  thev 
declined  the  responsibility,  and  charged  him  with  the  politi- 
cal offense  of  forbidding  the  people  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar 
(the  very  trap  into  which  they  had  vainly  tried  to  draw  him), 
and  making  himself  a  king,  a  claim  which  they  alone  had  de- 
sired him  to  make  in  a  form  hostile  to  the  emperor.  Armed 
with  this  definite  charge,  and  of  course  knowing  nothing  of  a 
spiritual  kingdom,  Pilate  went  back  to  the  Prsetorium  and 
began  his  examination  by  asking,  ^^  Art  thou  King  of  the 
Jews?"  Jesus  replied  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world,  as  the  peaceful  conduct  of  his  disciples  proved ;  and, 
when  further  pressed  with  the  question,  "  Art  thou  a  king 
then  ?" — he  explained  his  kingdom  to  consist  in  bearing  wit- 
ness to  the  truth,  and  claimed  the  allegiance  of  every  one 
who  was  himself  true.  To  this  appeal,  Pilate  made  the  often 
quoted  rejoinder,  "What  is  truth?" — a  question  perhaps  ex- 
pressing the  contempt  of  a  Roman  for  speculation  on  moral 
subjects, but  not  uttered  in  the  "  jesting  "  spirit  ascribed  to  it 
by  Bacon.  It  is  true  that  he  "  stayed  not  for  a  reply,"  and  he 
left  the  Pr«torium,  to  tell  the  Jews  that  ho  found  no  fault  in 
the  accused.  He  seems  to  have  brought  Jesus  out  with  the 
intention  of  dismissing  him ;  but  the  priests  and  elders  began 


63 


The  best  expositors,  both  ancient  I  of  the  city  was  selected  for  the  pnr- 
nnd  modern,  have  found  also  in  the  pose.     The  PraBtorium  of  Pilate  was 


lingering  death  of  the  cross  a  type  of  ,  either  the  palace  of  Herod,  or  the 
the  slow  extinction  of  that  sinful  na-  I  citadel  called  Antonia,  close  to  the 
ture  in  the  Christian,  which  St.  Paul  |  Temple.     liespecting  Pontios  Pilate, 


so  often  represents. 

'^  The  PriBtorium,  translated  in  the 
A.V.  the  "hall  of  judgment "  (John 


see  chap.  v.  pp.  107,  108. 

"  John  xviii,  28.     The  phrase  **  eat 
the  passover  **  roust  here  be  taken  io 


xvin.  28),  was  the  head-quarters  of .  a  general  sense  for  the  feast  of  un- 
tlie  Komnn  military  governor,  whcr-  j  leavened  bread ;  unless  it  refers  to  the 
ever  ho  happened  to  bv.    In  time  of  j  chagu/ahy  or  voluntary  thank -offer 
peace  some  one  of  the  best  buildin(;s   ing. 


A.D.  30. 


Jesus  before  Pilate, 


825 


to  «])braid  him  with  new  charges,  declaring  that  he  had  Btirred 
n;>  all  the  people  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  to  which  he  made 
11  a  reply.** 

Catching  at  the  mention  of  Gkdilee  as  the  chief  scene  of  his 
seditious  teaching,  Pilate  resolved  to  send  him  to  Herod  An- 
tipas,  who  had  come  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Passover  —  a 
practice  by  which  he  was  accustomed  to  conciliate  the  Jews." 
Herod  rejoiced  at  obtaining  the  interview  which  he  had  long 
sought  in  vain,  and  put  many  questions  to  Jesus,  in  the  hope 
of  his  working  some  miracle.  Provoked,  however,  at  receiv- 
ing no  answer,  and  seeing  the  vehemence  of  Christ's  accusers, 
Herod  with  his  soldiers  made  a  mockery  of  his  regal  claims, 
and  sent  him  back  to  Pilate  arrayed  in  the  imperial  purple. 
The  occasion  was  seized  for  a  reconciliation  between  the  king 
and  the  procurator,  who  had  been  long  at  variance,  and  the 
words  of  David  were  fulfilled,  "  The  kings  of  the  earth  set 
themselves,  and  the  rulers  took  counsel  together,  against  the 
Lord  and  against  his  anointed.''  ** 

Finding  himself  compelled  to  decide  the  case,  Pilate  tried 
an  appeal  to  the  generous  feelings  of  the  people.  It  was  a 
customary  act  of  grace,  in  honor  of  the  Passover,  for  the  Ro* 
man  governor  to  release  some  prisoner,  whom  the  people  chose. 
Knowing  that  the  charge  against  Jesus  sprang  from  the  envy 
of  the  priests,  and  that  the  people  had  shown  such  enthusi- 
asm for  Christ,  he  proposed  to  release  him  whom  they  had  so 
lately  hailed  as  their  King.  But  the  plan  was  defeated  by  a 
cunning  manoeuvre  of  the  priests.  There  was  another  prison- 
er, named  Barabbas,  a  murderer  and  robber,  and  the  leader 
of  one  of  those  insurrections  against  the  Roman  government, 
which  were  frequent  during  the  later  days  of  JudsDa.  The 
feelings  of  the  people  were  easily  inflamed  on  behalf  of  this 
patriot  brigand;  and  they  probably  saw  by  this  time  that 
Jesus  was  not  about  to  fulfill  their  hopes  of  a  miraculous  res- 
toration of  David's  kingdom.  Pilate  awaited  their  decision 
with  an  anxiety  the  more  intense,  because  while  sitting  on  the 
tribunal  he  received  a  warning  message  from  his  wife,  who 
lind  just  awakened  from  a  harassing  dream  about  the  '^  just 
man. '  He  repeated  the  question,  "  Which  of  the  two  shall  I 
release  to  you  ?"  and  they  replied,  "  Not  this  man,  but  Ba- 
rabbas !"  Again  he  tried  to  bring  them  to  reason,  and  to  re- 
vive their  interest  in  Christ,  by  asking,  "  What  will  ye  then 


"Matt,  xxvii.  1,  2,  11,  14;  Mark 
XT.  1-6  ;  Luke  xxiii.  1-5 ;  John  xviii. 
28-88 :  comp.  Ij>.  liii.  7. 


••  Comp.  chap.  v.  §  8. 
•*  Luke  xxiii.  4-12;  Ps.  ii.  1,  2/ 
romp.  Acts  iv.  2.5,  26. 
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that  I  shall  do  to  him  wJiom  ye  call  the  King  of  the  JTewaf^ 
The  answer  was  ready, "  Crucify  him?^  Still  Pilate  made  a 
third  appeal — "  Why,  what  evil  hath  he  done  ?''  and,  again 
declaring  that  he  found  no  fault  in  him,  he  proposed  the 
strange  compromise,  to  scourge  him  and  let  him  go  !  But  by 
this  time  the  people,  always  ready  for  sedition,  and  continual- 
ly prompted  by  the  priests,  were  roused  by  the  show  of  oppo- 
sition to  one  of  those  tumults  which  were  sure  to  bring  dis- 
grace on  a  Roman  governor.  The  loud  cries  of  "Crucify 
him !''  prevailed  over  reason  and  conscience ;  and  Pilate  re- 
leased Barabbas,  and  yielded  up  Jesus  to  their  wilL 

But  first  a  ceremony  was  enacted  between  the  governor 
and  the  Jews,  vain  on  his  part,  but  of  awful  significance  on 
theirs !  Pilate  washed  his  hands  before  the  people,  protesting 
'^  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person  :  see  ye  to 
it ;"  and  they  accepted  the  tremendous  responsibility : — ^"  His 
blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children.""  That  responsibility 
they  were  afterward  as  eager  to  disclaim ;"  but  the  curse  of 
his  innocent  blood  still  works  upon  their  scattered  race,  only 
to  be  expiated  when  their  faith  "  brings  this  man's  blood  upon 
them"  as  an  atonement. 

Jesus  was  now  handed  over  to  the  Roman  soldiers,  whose 
brutality  was  inflamed  with  contempt  for  the  peasant  king  of 
the  despised  Jews.  To  the  torture  of  the  scourging  which 
preceded  crucifixion  were  added  the  mockery  of  the  crown  of 
thorns,"  the  purple  robe,  and  the  reed  for  a  sceptre,  while 
the  soldiers  mingled  their  parody  of  the  forms  of  homage 
with  blows  and  spitting  in  his  face. 

The  scene  seems  to  have  suggested  to  Pilate  one  more 
effort  to  save  Jesus,  in  which,  if  unsuccessful,  he  would  at 
least  indulge  his  levity  by  an  insult  to  the  Jews.    As  a  proof 


^Matt   xxvii.   15-26;   Mark  xv.^i  phrase  would  have  been  H  axavBtic- 

C-15  ;  Luke  xxiii.  13-25;  John  xviii.    Obviously  some  small  flexile  thorny 

89,  40.  shrub    is   meant ;    perhaps  cappares 

••  Acts  V.  28.  itpinoBce,  Hasselquist  (TVavels,  p.  260) 

"  £rl0av0c     U    aKavO&Vf    Matt,    says  that  the  thorn  used  was  the  Ara- 

xxvii.  29.      The  Rhamnus  or  Spina   bian  Nabk.     '*  It  was  very  suitable 


Christi,  althoup^h  abundant  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  can  not 
be  the  plant  intended,  because'  its 
thorns  arc  so  strong  and  large  that  it 
could  not  have  been  woven  (ir\i^av- 
ng)  into  a  wrenth.  The  large-leaved 
acanthus  (bear's  foot)  is  totally  unsuit- 


for  their  purpose,  as  it  hns  many  sharp 
thorns  which  inflict  painful  wonnds; 
and  its  flexible,  pliant,  and  round 
branches  might  easily  be  plaited  in 
the  form  of  a  crown.*'*  It  also  re- 
sell bles  the  rich  dark  green  of  the 
tritimphni   ivy-wreath,  which   would 


ed  for  the  purpose.      Had  the  acacia   give  additional  pungency  to  its  iron' 
bcttn  intended,  as  some  suppose,  the   ical  purpose. 
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that  he  believed  him  innocent,  he  brought  him  out  and  showed 
him  invested  with  the  insignia  of  royalty!  But  the  insult 
excited  rage  and  not  compassion,  and  the  cry  was  again, 
"  Crucify  him !"  "  Take  ye  him  and  crucify  him  ;  for  I  find 
no  fault  in  him,"  rejoined  Pilate,  knowing  that  they  dared 
not  take  him  at  his  word ;  while  they  cried  that  he  deserved 
death  according  to  their  law,  because  he  made  himself  the 
Son  of  God. 

Pilate^s  reluctance  had  for  some  time  shown  a  mixture  of 
superstitious  fear,  which  these  words  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch.  Leading  Jesus  back  into  the  hall,  he  asked  him, 
"Whence  art  thou?"  but  he  received  no  answer.  When 
he  urged  the  question  by  speaking  of  his  power  to  crucify  or 
to  release  him,  Jesus  told  him  that  he  could  have  no  power  at 
all  over  him  unless  it  were  given  him  from  above,  and  with 
divine  authority  pronounced  the  guilt  of  his  betrayers  the 
greater.  Pilate  was  now  determined,  if  possible,  to  release 
him ;  but  the  Jews  knew  how  to  work  upon  a  fear  more  pres- 
ent to  him  than  that  of  the  last  judgment: — "If  thou  let 
this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend."  The  dread  of  be- 
ing denounced  to  Tiberius  for  acquitting  an  usurper  was  de- 
cisive to  his  weak  and  selfish  spirit.  Leaving  the  I'rsetorium, 
and  planting  the  JSema  or  judgment-seat  in  the  open  place 
called  Gahbatha  (the  pavement)^^  in  full  view  of  the  Temple 
and  the  people,  Pilate  passed  sentence  on  Him  whom  he  had 
so  often  declared  innocent,  and  of  whose  right  to  be  his  judge 
he  was  not  unaware.  Still  venting  the  reproaches  of  his  con- 
science in  insults  on  his  instigators,  he  again  said  to  the  Jews, 
"  Behold  your  King !"  "  Away  with  him !  crucify  him  !"  was 
still  the  answer.  And  when  he  asked,  "  Shall  I  cnicify  your 
King  f  " — the  chief  priests,  in  their  rage,  abjured  the  inde- 
pendence which  was  the  strongest  passion  of  a  Jew, "  We  have 
no  king  but  Ctesar."  " 

The  providence  of  God  took  them  at  their  word,  when 
their  last  efforts  for  freedom  ended  in  their  dispersion  over 
all  the  world.  No  less  signal  was  the  retribution  which  befell 
the  other  actors  in  this  greatest  crime  of  the  world's  history. 
The  unjust  judge,  whose  reluctance  was  the  measure  of  his 


^  John  xix.  18.    This  was  n  paved 
platform  on   the  ridf^e  of  the  rock 


whfch  the  bema  was  placed,  perhaps 
some  SQch  work  as  that  which  we  are 


between  the  castle  of  Antonia  and  told  by  Snetonios  ((7cp«ar,  46}  Julias 
the  western   corner  of  the  Temple.  |  Caesar  was  accastomed  to  carry  with 
It  has  been  sup^iosed  by  %ome  that :  him  on  his  expeditions, 
the  "pavement"  (AidiMrrpairov)  was  1     ••Matt,  xxvii.  26-30;  Mark  XT. 
some  mosaic  nr  tc«selliited  work,  upon    15-19  ;  John  xix.  1-1 B. 
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conscious  guilt,  soon  incurred  the  very  displeasure  the  fear  of 
which  urged  him  to  the  crime,  and,  like  Judas,  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life.'*    There  was  no  delay  in  the  fate  of  the  arch-trai- 
tor himself.     Remorse  seized  him  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  Jesus 
was  condemned,  an  end  which  he  had  probably  expected  to 
see  averted  by  the  people  or  the  governor,  so  that  he  might 
have  enjoyed  the  reward  of  his  treason,  without  its  involving 
his  Master's  death.     He  now  carried  back  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  to  the  chief  priests,  and  confessed  his  sin,  hoping 
perhaps  that  good  might  yet  be  done  by  this  assertion  of 
Christ's  innocence.     Their  only  answer  was  to  throw  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  him ;  and,  casting  down  the  money  on  the 
pavement  of  the  Temple,  he  went  and  hanged  himself.     His 
death  was  made  more  horrible  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jem- 
faleni  by  the  circumstance  recorded  by  St.  Luke  in  the  Ads; 
but  most  awful  of  all  is  the  sentence  which  was  more  than 
once  pronounced  upon  him  by  the  Lord,  and  with  which  Peteir 
dismisses  his  name  from  the  Apostles'  list, "  from  which  Ju- 
das by  transgression  fell,  that  he  tnigM  go  to  his  own  plaeeP 
With  a  scrupulousness  which  is  the  most  striking  example  of 
religious  formalism  glossing  over  moral  deformity,  the  chief 
priests  decided  that  the  thirty  silver  pieces,  as  the  price  of 
blood,  must  not  be  put  back  into  the  treasury,  so  they  pur- 
chased with  them  the  potter's  field  without  the  city,  as  a  buri- 
al place  for  strangers,  thereby  fulfilling  to  the  very  letter  a 
prophecy  of  Zechariah.'*     It  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  narra- 
tive that  the  field  thus  purchased  was  also  the  place  where 
Judas  committed  suicide,  and  the  double  memorial  of  the 
scene  and  the  price  of  blood  was  preserv^ed  by  its  name,  Acel- 
dama {the  field  of  blood)?^ 


'®  See  chnp.  v.  p.  109. 

"  Zech.  xi.  12,  foil.  The  reading 
"Jeremiah,"  in  Matt,  xxvii.  9,  is 
probably  a  gloss.  There  is  evidence, 
both  in  MSS.  and  versions,  especially 
the  very  ancient  Syriac,  that  **  the 
prophet "  nlono  was  the  original  read- 
inp:. 

'»  Matt,  xxvii.  3-10;  Acts  i.  18, 
19.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  I  It  was  believed  in  the  Middle  Ages 
out  that  "  purchased "  in  the  latter  that  the  soil  of  this  place  had  the 
pnssnge  is  an  instance  of  a  common  power  of  very  rapidly  consnroing 
figure  of  speech,  implying  indirect  bodies  buried  in  it,  and  in  conse- 
agency.  The  *•  field  of  blood  "  is  '  quonce  either  of  this  or  of  the  sanctity 
now  shown  on  the  steep  southern  face  of  the  spot,  great  quantities  of  the 
of  the  valley  or  ravine  of  Hinnom,  earth  were  taken  away ;  among  others 


plateau,  more  than  half-way  up  tlie 
hill-side.  Its  modern  name  is  Hak 
ed-dcunm.  It  is  separated  by  no  en- 
closure; a  few  venerable  olive-trees 
occupy  part  of  it,  and  the  rest  is  cov- 
ered by  a  mined  square  edifice — half 
built,  half  excavated — which,  perhaps 
originally  a  church,  was  in  Maan- 
drell's  time  in  use  as  a  charnel-house. 


near   its  eastern   end,  on   n  narrow 


by  the  Pisnn  Crusaders  in  1218  for 
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§  16.  That  great  sacrifice  was  meanwhile  accomplished, 
which  no  uninspired  pen  would  dare  to  relate,  were  it  not  neces- 
sary to  gather  up  in  one  view,  and  in  some  points  to  explain,  the 
several  statements  of  the  Evangelists.  The  points  that  re- 
quire notice  are,  the  manner  and  place  and  time  of  the  execu- 
tion, the  incidents  that  marked  it,  and  the  sayings  which  our 
Saviour  uttered  from  the  cross."  It  was  a  Roman  execution, 
conducted  in  the  usual  forms  of  crucifixion,  but  with  some 
important  variations.  The  scourging  had  already  been  inflict- 
ed, and  Jesus  was  now  clothed  by  the  soldiers  with  his  own 
garments,  of  which  more  presently,  in  place  of  the  purple  robe 
of  mock  royalty,  and  was  led  forth  from  the  city  to  the  place 
of  public  execution.  This  was  necessarily  without  the  city, 
but  it  was  evidently  near  to  one  of  the  gates,  and  beside  a 
public  road.  Such  is  the  sum  of  our  knowledge,  and  there  is 
no  mention  of  its  being  on  a  hill.  Its  Hebrew  name,  Golgo- 
tha (the  place  of  a  skull),  is  interpreted  by  all  four  Evangel- 
ists by  the  equivalent  Greek  word  jcpaWor,  which  is  duly  ren- 
dered in  the  Vulgate,  in  each  case,  calvaria  ;  but,  with  that 
capricious  variety  which  is  one  of  its  chief  blots,  our  Version 
rives  us  onlv  in  St.  Luke  the  word  Calvary^  which  has  so 
fong  been  the  key-note  of  the  most  sacred  associations  of 
thought  and  feeling.'* 

One  ignominious  feature  of  crucifixion,  the  criminal's  carry- 
ing his  own  cross  to  the  place  of  execution,  was  not  omitted  in 
the  case  of  Jesus,  as  we  learn  from  St.  John ;  but  the  other 
three  Evangelists  state  that  the  soldiers  laid  the  burden  upon 
one  Simon,  a  Cyrenian,  who  happened  to  be  coming  into  Jeru- 
salem from  the  countr}\  The  obvious  reconciliation  is  that 
so  often  presented  to  the  eye  by  great  painters,  thai  our 
Saviour,  exhausted  by  his  previous  agony,  sunk  beneath  the 
weight,  which  no  one  else  would  defile  himself  by  lifting. 
The  enforced  service  seems  to  have  brought  upon  Simon  the 
blessing  pronounced  by  Christ  on  those  who,  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  take  up  the  cross  and  follow  him ;  for  St.  Mark  speaks 
of  Simon  and  his  sons,  Alexander  and  Ruf  us,  as  persons  well 


tlioir  Cawpo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  by  the  >  ways  farorable  to  the  rapid  decay  of 
Km  press  Helena  for  that  at  Rome. !  anifnal  matter. 
Desides  the  chamel-honse  above  ^'The  interesting  bat  somewhat 
mentioned,  there  are  several  larf^e  dangerous  field  of  symbolical  inter- 
hollows  in  the  ground  in  this  immedi-  pretation  can  scarcely  be  entered 
ate   neighborhood,  which  may  have  upon  here. 

been  caused  by  such  excavations.  The  I  ''*  The  popular  expression  **  Motmi 
formation  of  the  hill  is  cretaceous, '  Calvary  "  has  nothing  in  either  of  the 
and  it  is  well  known  that  chalk  is  al- 1  Gospels  to  support  it. 
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known  in  the  Church.  The  procession  was  followed  by  a 
multitude,  among  whom  were  many  women  lamenting  him ; 
but  he  bade  them  weep  not  for  him,  but  for  the  fearful  troub- 
les that  were  coming  on  the  land.  That  no  circumstance  of 
disgrace  might  be  wanting  to  bring  the  substitute  for  sinners 
down  to  the  lowest  level  of  those  for  whom  he  died,  two  com- 
mon and  probably  atrocious  criminals  were  led  with  him  to 
death,  as  the  prophet  had  foretold. 

Arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  the  condemned  were 
stripped  and  fastened  to  the  cross,  which  was  usually  of  the 
foim  familiar  to  us  under  the  name  of  the  Roman  cross  ;^* 
but  not  nearly  so  high  as  is  commonly  represented.  The  feet 
of  the  sufferer  were  only  a  foot  or  two  above  the  ground — ^a 
fact  of  some  weight,  as  showing  that  Jesus  suffered  in  the 
midst  of  his  persecutors,  and  not  looking  down  from  above 
their  heads.  The  body  was  either  nailed  or  bound  by  cords 
to  the  cross,  or  in  both  ways.  Our  Lord  was  nailed,  both  by 
the  hands  and  feet,  as  the  prophets  had  foretold;^'  a  method 
more  exquisitely  painful  at  first,  though  tending  to  shorten 
the  torture.  When  the  cross  was  already  standmg,  the  suf- 
ferer was  raised  up  and  affixed  to  it ;  but  otherwise,  as  in  our 
Saviour^s  case,  he  was  fastened  to  it  as  it  lay  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  shock  when  it  was  dropped  into  the  hole  or  socket  must 
have  been  terrible.  To  deaden  the  sense  of  these  tortures, 
a  soporific  was  usually  administered;  but  our  Lord  refused 
the  mixture  of  wine  and  myrrh  thus  offered  him,  probably 
for  a  reason  already  noticed."  He  still  observed  the  meek  si? 
lence  which  Isaiah  had  foretold,  till  all  the  horrid  details  were 
accomplished,  and  he  hung  upon  the  cross  between  the  two 
malefactors,  on  his  right  and  on  his  left ;  being  thus  emphat- 

"  That  is  the  form  of  +,  the  two  .  the  Roman  Boldiere,  and  which  waa 
pieces  being  unequal,  as  distinguished  offered  to  our  Savioar  at  a  later  pe- 
from  the  Greek  cross, +,  with  equal  i  riod  of  his  sufferings.  (See  below, 
firms,  and  the  diagonal  or  "'St.  An- !  note  88  }.  There  is  more  difficolty' 
drew*8  cross," X;  not  to  mention  or- 'as  to  the  "gall"  and  the  ** myrrh." 
n  amen  ted  forms.  See  Notes  and  //-  |  The  term  x^^^j  **  8»11|"  ™*y  ^^^^ 
lustrations  (C).  |  have  been  applied  to  some  soporific 

^'Ps.  xxiL  16;  Zech.  xii.  10;  John  substance,  and  may  have  been  nsed 
XX.  25,  27,  etc. :  comp.  Rev.  i.  7,  the  |  by  St  Matthew,  who  writes  with  a 
latter  passage  referring  to  all  his  \  constant  view  to  the  prophecies  of  the 
wounds.  I  Old  Testament,  to  mark  the  fulfill- 

"  Mark  xv.  23.  In  the  parallel  ment  of  the  prediction  in  Ps.  Ixix. 
passage  of  Matthew  (xxvii.  34)  it  is  |  21  :  "  They  gave  me  also  gall  for  my 
**  vinegar  mingled  with  gall ;"  but  meat,  and  in  my  thirst  they  gave 
tho  Karoo  drink  might  easily  be  called  me  vinegar  to  drink."  The  exact 
cither  vinegar  or  wine,  pince  it  wan  soporific  ingredient  appears  to  haro 
the  thin  ncid  wine,  usually  dnnik  l>y   been  myrrh,  as  we  see  from  St.  Mark. 
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ically  "numbered  with  the  transgressors.""*  It  was  then 
that  he  uttered  the  first  of  the  seven  sayings,  which  have  ever 
been  revered  as  his  dying  words,  a  prayer  for  his  murderers — 
"  IfhtheTy  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  doP  " 

St.  Mark  gives  us  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  the 
third  hour  (or  9  o'clock  a.m.),*®  the  very  time  when  the  morning 
sacrifice  was  ofEered.  All  the  three  first  Evangelists  agree  in 
placing  his  death  at  the  9th  hour,  which  was  the  time  of  the 
evening  sacrifice ;  the  whole  space  of  six  hours  being  divided 
at  noon  by  the  beginning  of  the  miraculous  darkness.  The 
apparent  discrepancy  with  the  statement  of  St.  John,  that  it  was 
about  the  sixth  hxmr  when  Pilate  condemned  him,  is  explained 
by  supposing  that  St.  John's  reckoning  is  from  midnight,  and 
that  the  intervening  time  (6-9  a.m.)  was  occupied  in  preparor 
tions." 

The  execution  was  carried  out,  and  the  cross  watched,  by  a 
guard  of  four  soldiers,  with  a  centurion ;  and  the  garments  of 
the  sufferers  were  their  perquisite.  Four  parts  being  made, 
there  remained  the  upper  robe,  woven  throughout  without  a 
seam,  the  type  of  Christ's  perfect  righteousness,  and  the 
source  of  healing  to  many  who  had  touched  it.  As  it  would 
have  been  spoiled  by  dividing  it,  the  soldiers  decided  to  cast 
lots  for  it,  thus  fulfilling  another  prophecy :  "  They  pai-ted  my 
raiment  among  them,  and  for  my  vesture  they  did  cast  lots." 

The  custom  of  writing  up  the  culprit's  crime  on  a  scroll 
above  his  head  gave  Pilate  another  opportunity  of  mortifying 
the  Jews,  while  bearing  unconscious  witness  to  the  truth.  To 
avoid  all  ambiguity,  he  wrote  the  title  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  a  fact  which  forbids  our  explaining  the  various  readings 
of  the  Evangelists  by  translation,  and  leaves  this  a  decisive 
proof  that  their  inspiration  did  not  preclude  varieties  of  ex- 
pression, even  in  quoting  important  documents.  They  give  it 
in  the  following  forms : 

'*  This  is  Jesus,  the  Kino  of  the  Jews  "  (Matthew). 

"The  Kino  of  the  Jews  "  (Mark). 

"This  is  the  Kino  op  the  Jews"  (Luke). 

"Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Kino  of  the  Jews"  (John). 

That  the  last  was  the  exact  form  may  be  safely  inferred  from 
St.  John's  presence  at  the  cross,  where  the  words  were  before 

by  Wieseler,   Chron.  5yn.,  pp.  410- 

414. 
•'  Ps.  xxii.  18 ;  John  xix.  23,  24. 

Tliis  has  fnvcn  occasion  to  the  remark, 

that  Christians  have,  in  their  party 
high  ralne  read  the  third  hour.  The  I  divisions,  paid  less  respect  to  their 
riew  mentioned  above  is  maintained'  Master  than  the  heathen  soldiers  did. 


'•Is.  liii.  12;  Mark  xv.  28. 
"  Luke  xxiii.  34. 
*  Mark  xv.  24-28. 
"  John  xix.  14  ;  where,  however, 
the  Codex  Bet®  and  another  MS.  of 
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his  eyes  for  all  that  memorable  six  hours,  and  from  his  care  tc 
specify  the  languages  in  which  it  was  written.  And  who  but 
a  slave  to  the  letter  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  sceptic  predeter* 
mined  to  wrest  every  difference  into  a  contradiction  on  the 
other,  would  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  other  three  Evan- 
gelists, intent  only  on  recording  the  real  point  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, were  content  to  give  its  general  sense — ^**  The  King  of 
THE  Jews  ?"     Pilate's  shaft  did  not  miss  his  mark.     The  chief 

f  nests  wished  him  to  amend  the  description  thus :  "He  saidy 
am  King  of  the  Jews ;  '*  but  he  silenced  them  with  the  an- 
swer, "  What  I  have  written  I  have  written."  " 

§  17.  For  the  first  three  hours  (9-12  a.m.),  Jesus  hung  upon 
the  cross,  exposed  to  all  the  insults  of  the  rulers,  and  of  the 
rabble  whose  cries  had  changed  with  his  change  of  fortune. 
Some  stood  to  enjoy  the  sight ;  while  others,  passing  in  and 
out  of  the  neighooring  city-gate,  wagged  their  heads,  and 
taunted  him  with  the  very  prophecy  which  was  being  fulfill- 
ed— the  destruction  of  the  temple  of  his  body,  that  it  might 
be  raised  again  in  three  days.  A  strong  temptation  was  add- 
ed to  these  taunts.  He  was  challenged  to  prove  his  divine 
power  and  kingdom  by  coming  down  from  the  cross:  nay, 
even  the  chief  priests  offered  to  believe  him  on  that  sign, 
though  they  disbelieved  the  still  higher  proof  given  by  his 
resurrection.  Of  the  verv  culprits  who  hung  beside  him,  one 
joined  in  the  railing,  and  dared  to  demand  their  deliverance 
and  his  as  a  proof  that  he  was  the  Christ.  But  the  other 
reproved  his  comrade's  madness,  confessing  the  justice  of  their 
sentence,  and  bearing  witness  to  Christ's  innocence,  and  then 
turned  to  him  with  the  prayer,  "  Lord,  remember  me  when 
thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom."  Jesus  opened  his  lips  for 
the  second  time  with  these  words,  which  at  once  assure  the 
penitent  sinner  that "  He  is  able  to  save  even  to  the  uttermost," 
and  the  dying  believer  that  to  be  "  absent  from  the  body  "  is 
to  be  "  present  with  the  Lord"  in  immediate  bliss : — "  Verily 
I  say  unto  thee.  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise." 
Tlius  did  Jesus,  even  on  the  cross,  anticipate,  in  the  case  of  these 
two  types  of  sinners,  the  sentence  he  will  pass  on  those  who 

'"Matt,  xxvii.  31-38;  Mark  xy.  |  rection  can  not  bo  discossed  here. 
20-28 ;  Luke  xxiii.  26-34,  38  ;  John  i  The  statement  of  Matthew  and  Mark, 
xix.  17-24.  that  the  malefactors  reviled  him,  ia 

•*  Matt,  xxvii.  89-44 ;  Mark  xv.  easily  explained  by  the  indefinite  nso 
29-32 ;  Luke  xxiii.  35-87,  39^3.  The  of  the  plural.  It  is  of  course  possible 
bearing  of  these  last  words  on  the  that  both  joined,  atjtrst^  in  the  same 
great  question  of  the  state  of  departed  insults ;  but  this  seems  hardly  consist* 
spirits  between  death  and  the  resur-  ent  with  Luke's  minute  account. 
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stand  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  hand  of  his  judgment- 
seat. 

Having  thus  forgiven  his  persecutors,  and  blessed  the  pen- 
itcnt  sinner,  our  Lord  spoke  for  the  third  time,  in  tender  care 
of  those  dear  to  him  on  earth.  Three  women,  with  the  be- 
loved disciple,  had  dared  to  stay  by  his  cross.  They  were 
"the' three  Marys;"  his  mother;  her  sister, the  wife  of  Clo- 
pas ;"  and  Mary  of  Magdala.  With  filial  love,  even  in  that 
hour  of  agony,  he  bade  his  mother  behold  a  son  in  the  be- 
loved disciple,  and  that  disciple  to  look  upon  her  as  his  moth- 
er ;  and  henceforward  Mary  found  a  home  with  John.*" 

It  was  now  noon,  but  such  a  noon  as  had  never  been  seen 
in  Judeea.  The  position  of  the  Paschal  full  moon  precluded 
the  possibility  of  a  solar  eclipse ;  and  yet  a  supernatural  dark- 
ness rested  upon  all  the  land,  from  the  6th  hour  to  the  9th 
hour,  as  if  to  veil  the  last  agonies  of  the  Redeemer  from  the 
eyes  of  men.  But  far  deeper  than  that  darkness  was  the  gloom 
that  weighed  upon  the  Saviour's  soul,  as  he  bore  the  whole 
burden  of  the  divine  wrath  for  the  sins  of  all  men.  To  that 
awful  mystery  our  only  guide  is  in  the  words,  with  which  at 
the  ninth  hour  he  broke  the  solemn  silence,  "  My  God !  my 
God  !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  words  already  used  pro- 
])hetically  by  David  in  the  great  Psalm  which  describes  the 
Messiah's  sufferings — words  which  never  since  have  been,  nor 
ever  will  be  again,  wrung  from  any  human  being,  except 
through  sinful  despondency  or  final  impenitent  despair ;  for 
he  endured  his  Father's  desertion  that  we  might  never  have 
to  bear  it.  Their  sense  was  lost  upon  the  by-standers,  who, 
remembering  the  connection  of  the  promised  EUjah  with  Christ, 
caught  at  the  sound  of  the  word  "  Eli"  (Jfy  God)  as  a  call 
for  the  prophet.*'  At  this  moment  the  sufferer's  mortal  frame 
endured  its  last  agony  of  intense  thirst,  and,  to  fulfill  one  more 
prophecy  ho  exclaimed,  "  I  thirst."  One  of  the  by-standers 
filled  a  sponge  from  a  vessel  standing  near,  with  the  mixture 
of  acid  wine  and  water  which  was  the  common  drink  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,**  and  lifting  it  on  a  stalk  of  hyssop,  put  it  to 
his  mouth,  while  the  rest  said,  "Let  us  see  if  Elijah  will  come 

"^  This,  and  not  CItophfu,  is  the 
true  reading.  The  name  is  properly 
represented  by  the  Greek  Alphieus; 
and  the  Clcopas  of  Luke  xxir.  1 8  is 
a  Greek  name,  belonging  to  a  differ- 
ent person. 

"  John  xix.  25-27.  It  may  bo  in- 
ferred that  Joseph,  the  husband  of 
Mary,  was  no  longer  living. 


"  The  "  Eli "  of  Matthew  is  the 
Hebrew  form,  the  **Eloi"  of  Mark 
the  Aramaic. 

**  The  thin  sour  wine  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  was  called  acetum  or  jtosea, 
when  mixed  with  water.  This  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  soporific 
previously  offered  to  our  Lord.  See 
note  77. 
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to  help  him."  •**•  Though  offered  in  derision,  it  was  doubtlesi 
refreshing  to  his  sinking  frame. 

And  now  all  that  man  could  inflict  had  been  endured ;  all 
that  the  Son  of  God  could  do  and  bear  for  man  had  been  done 
and  suffered.  The  end  of  his  agony  and  the  completion  of 
his  redeeming  work  are  both  announced  by  the  loud  cry, "  It 
IS  FINISHED ;  the  soul  which  had  animated  his  mortal  body 
is  yielded  back  to  God  with  those  words  of  perfect  resignation, 
" Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit;""  and,  bow- 
ing his  head  upon  his  breast,  he  expired."' 

Separate  as  the  divine  sufferer  was  from  all  other  men  in 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  his  sacrificial  death,  the  spirit  with 
which,  as  a  man,  he  yielded  up  his  life  is  none  the  less  a  mod- 
el for  his  disciples.  His  prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  his 
murderers,  and  his  resignation  of  his  spirit  to  God,  were  re- 
peated, almost  in  the  same  words,  by  the  first  Christian  mar- 
tyr, Stephen ;  and  it  has  ever  been  the  great  desire  of  his  fol- 
lowers to  die,  as  he  died,  in  charity  with  man,  in  affection  to 
their  kindred,  and  in  resignation  to  Gt)d's  wilL  Like  him,  too, 
they  put  off  the  body  of  sin  and  death  forever,  and  cease  from 
their  works  as  he  did  from  his ;  in  the  firm  belief  that,  if  W5 
be  dead  with  Christ,  we.  shall  also  live  with  him." 

His  death  was  followed  by  portents  not  to  be  overlooked 
by  any  of  the  multitudes  assembled  at  Jerusalem,  and  forming 
irrefragable  evidence  for  all  future  time.  The  priest,  who  en- 
tered the  Holy  Place  at  this  very  hour,  with  the  blood  of  the 
evening  sacrifice,  saw  the  veil  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom.  That  veil  was  the  special,  as  the  Temple  itself 
was  a  more  general,  symbol  of  Christ's  body,  the  visible  cover- 
ing which  enshrined  the  abode  of  deity ;  and  the  one  was  rent, 
and  the  other  broken,  to  show  that  "  a  new  and  living  way 
was  consecrated  for  us  to  enter  into  the  Holiest  of  all,  by  the 
blood  of  Jesus,  through  the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh."  ** 
The  rocks  which  surrounded  Jerusalem  were  rent  with  a  great 
earthquake,  and  the  graves  were  opened,  to  show  that  his 


"^  It  is  still  believed  that  drinking 
causes  the  death  of  impaled  persons, 
and  water  is  withheld  to  prolong 
their  sufferings. 

^  Literally,  place  it  as  a  deposit,  the 
same  word  of  which  St.  Paul  uses 
the  cognate  noun  in  the  celebrated 
passage,  2  Tim.  i.  12. 

••Matt,  xxvii.  45-50;  Mark  xv. 
33-87 ;  Luke  xxiii.  44-46 ;  John  xix. 
28-30.      It  deserves  notice  that,  in 


the  last  words,  Matthew  and  Mark 
mention  only  the  loud  cry,  Luke  the 
prayer  of  resignation,  and  John  the 
proclamation,  **  It  is  finished." — In 
Notes  and  Illustrations  (C)  an  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  Roman  punish- 
ment of  crucifixion,  which  illufttrates 
many  of  the  details  mentioned  in  tho 
text. 

••  See  Rom.  ri.  2-13. 

"Heb.  X.  19,  foil. 
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death  was  the  beginning  of  new  life ;  and  many  of  the  saints, 
those  perhaps  who  had  lately  died  in  the  faith  of  his  speedy 
coming,  rose  and  were  seen  by  many  in  the  city  after  his  res- 
urrection." Even  such  wonders  were  not  enough  to  break 
down  the  stubborn  spirit  of  the  Jews ;  they  had  to  wait  for  the 
stronger  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and,  at  the  most,  they 
departed  with  deep  feelings  of  wondering  grief.  But  the  Ro- 
man centurion  saw  enough  in  the  manner  of  Christ's  death,  and 
in  his  expiring  words,  to  make  him  glorify  God  by  the  con- 
fession, "  Truly  this  was  a  just  man  !  Tnily  this  was  the  Son 
of  God !"  The  most  attached  of  hLs  friends,  including  the 
devoted  women  who  followed  him  from  Galilee,  only  ventured 
to  view  the  scene  from  a  distance." 

§  18.  The  day  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  at  sunset 
the  Sabbath  would  begin.**  "  That  Sabbath  day  was  a  high 
day ; "  especially  as  being  the  second  day  of  the  feast  of  un- 
leavened bread,  when  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  were  offer- 
ed in  the  Temple,  and  whence  the  fifty  days  were  reckoned  to 
the  Day  of  Pentecost.  For  that  Sabbath  this  day  itself  was 
the  "  preparation."  This  statement,  twice  made  by  St.  John, 
has  caused  much  debate ;  but  it  seems  to  refer  simply  to  the 
custom  of  preparing  for  any  sacred  festival  on  the  previous 
day.  On  this  **  preparation  day  "  especially,  they  would  put 
away  all  pollutions  and  signs  of  mourning  that  might  mar  the 
coming  feast.  So,  though  they  had  not  scrupled  to  enact  on 
it  a  deed  which  would  have  profaned  any  day,  they  could  not 
endure  its  defilement  by  the  consequences  of  their  judicial 
murder.  Pilate  readily  granted  their  request,  that  the  snflfer- 
ings  of  the  crucified  might  be  ended  by  breaking  their  legs 
(for  to  dispatch  them  with  the  sword  was  deemed  too  honor- 
able), and  that  they  might  be  buried.*'  This  was  done  to  the 
two  malefactors ;  but  as  Christ  was  found  to  be  dead  already, 
his  limbs  were  left  unbroken.  To  make  sure,  however,  of  his 
death,  one  of  the  soldiers  pierced  his  side  with  a  spear ;  and 
blood  and  water  were  seen  to  flow  mingled  from  the  wound. 
Thus  was  fulfilled  both  the  prophetic  ordinance  of  the  true 
Paschal  Lamb,  "  A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken,"  and  that 
other  prophecy, "  They  shall  look  on  him  whom  they  pierced."  '^ 

Most  justly  does  St.  John  lay  the  utmost  stress  on  the 

the  body  to  rot  upon  the  croea ;  but 

in  conseqnence  of  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23, 

an  express  national  exception  was 

made  in  favor  of  the  Jews. 

"  Johnxix.  31-42  :  comp.  Ex.  xii. 

20;   Zcch.  xxtL  10  ^ 

llcv.  i.  7. 


•*Matt.  xxvii.  51-54;  Mark  xt. 
38 ;  Luke  xxiii.  45. 

•*  Matt,  xxvii.  51-56. 

^  The  sunset,  at  a  time  so  near  the 
equinox,  was  of  course  soon  after  6 

P.M. 

••  The  Bomans  generally  allowed 


46 ;  Ps.  xxxiv 
I's.  XX.  IG,  17 
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truth  of  his  testimony,  as  an  eye-witness,  to  this  incident,  not 
only  for  the  spiritual  sense  which  he  afterward  gave  it,*^  but 
as  the  very  turning-point  on  which  the  credibiUty  of  the  Gos- 
pel rests.  It  established  beyond  a  doubt  the  reality  of  Christ's 
death,  without  full  proof  of  which  the  evidence  of  his  resur- 
rection would  always  have  been  questionable.  And  the  mat- 
ter was  put  beyond  all  dispute  by  the  care  of  Pilate  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  centurion  the  truth  of  a  death  so  unusually 
speedy.**  The  tortures  of  crucifixion  were  often  prolonged 
three  days,  and  even  more ;  but  the  exhaustion  of  our  Saviour's 
toil-worn  frame,  by  his  night  of  agony,  and  by  his  inexpressi- 
ble mental  anguish  on  the  cross,  are  causes  adequate  to  ex- 
plain his  dying  in  six  hours ;  while  the  abundant  flow  of 
l^inph  and  blood,  due  to  the  piercing  of  the  pericardium, 
makes  it  probable  that  he  died  literally  of  "  a  broken  heart."  *• 
§  1 9.  Meanwhile  Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  a  rich  man  and  a 
member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who  had  been  no  party  to  their 
councils  against  Jesus,  now  boldly  avowed  his  secret  disciple- 
ship  by  coming  to  Pilate  and  begging  the  body  of  Jesus.  Pi- 
late consented,  as  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  himself  of  the  real 
death.  Joseph's  example  gave  courage  to  Nicodemus,  who 
brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes  to  anoint  the  corpse ; 
even  as  the  Jewish  kings  used  to  be  buried  in  spices.  The 
near  approach  of  the  Sabbath  left  no  time  for  the  final  funeral 
ceremonies.  They  took  down  the  body  from  the  cross ;  and 
wrapping  it  hastily  in  linen,  with  the  spices,  they  laid  it  in  a 
new  rock-hewn  sepulchre,  which  Joseph  had  made  for  himself, 
in  a  garden  close  at  hand.  To  secure  the  sepulchre  during 
the  Sabbath,  they  rolled  a  great  stone  against  its  door,  and  de- 
parted. Thus  was  the  prophecy  fulfiUed,  that  the  Messiah 
should  "  make  his  grave  with  the  rich."  "•  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  Mary  the  sister  of  Christ's  mother,  who  had  sat  opposite 
the  sepulchre  during  the  burial,  and  had  seen  how  the  body 
was  laid  in  it,"*  went  home,  postponing  the  preparation  of 
their  spices  and  ointments  for  the  full  performance  of  the 
funeral  rites  till  after  the  Sabbath ;  and  then  "  they  rested 
the  Sabbath  day  according  to  the  commandment."  The 
mother  of  Jesus  seems  to  have  been  led  home  from  the  cross, 
when  the  body  was  taken  down,  by  John,  her  new-found  son."" 


•^  1  John  V.  6,  8. 

»•  Mark  xv.  44, 45. 

^  This  is  ably  inaintaiiied  in  the 
work  of  Dr.  Stroud,  On  the  Physical 
Cause  of  the  Death  of  Christ. 

'"« Is.  liii.  9. 


*•*  Hence  they  were  prepared  to  see 
at  once  that  Jesus  had  left  the  sepal- 
chrc. 

>"  Matt,  xxvii.  57-61 ;  Mark  xr. 
42-47  ;  Lnke  zxiii.  50^6 ;  John  six. 
38-42. 
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§  20.  The  Sabbath  day  (Easter  Eve)  :  Saturday^  the  \Qth 
ofJVtsan  (April  1th),  from  the  preceding  sunset. — The  sacred 
narrative  leaves  the  disciples  in  the  overwhelming  grief  and 
desolation  amid  which  they  kept  this  Sabbath ;  having,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  events  of  the  next  day,  re-assembled  from 
their  dispersion,  and  looking  forward,  though  with  only  the 
faintest  hope,  to  the  third  day,  on  which  Jesus  had  foretold 
his  resurrection."*  The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  also 
remembered  the  prediction  with  alarm,  and  on  the  pretense  that 
liis  disciples  might  steal  away  the  body,  they  obtained  Pilate's 
permission  to  set  a  watch  of  soldiers  over  the  tomb,  saw  that 
It  was  securely  shut,  and  sealed  the  stoneJ" 


104 


"»  SeeLukexxir.21. 

^  Matt.  xxTii.  62-66.     On  the  site 


of  the  Sopnlchrc,  see  Notes  and  inns' 
traiioM  (D). 
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<A.)  THE  MOUNT  OF  OLIVES. 

The  "  Mount  of  Olives  "  {rb  opog 
tCjv  VKaiixtv)  is  the  usual  form  of  the 
name  in  the  N.  T. ;  but  in  Acts  i.  12 
we  find  it  called  *Uhe  monnt  called 
Olivet "  (o/>ocr6  KoKoviiivov  kXaiutv)^ 
the  word  Olivet  being  borrowed  from 
the  Latin  Olivetum,  which  is  a  trans- 
lation of  IXatutv,  signifying  a  pliicc 
-where  olives  grow,  an  olive-garden  or 
olive-yard.  St.  Luke  uses  the  form 
iXaitiw  in  two  other  passages  (Luke 
xix.  29,  xxi.  87)  but  the  received  text 
erroneously  reads  iAaicDv,  **  of  olives," 
which  is  followed  in  the  Authorized 
Version. 

ITie  Mount  of  Olives  is  the  well- 
known  eminence  on  the  east  of  Jeru- 
salem. It  is,  however,  not  so  much 
a  "  mount "  as  a  ridge,  of  rather  more 
than  a  mile  in  length,  running  in  gen- 
eral direction  north  and  south ;  cov- 
ering the  whole  eastern  side  of  the 
city.    At  its  northern  end  the  ridge 


bends  round  to  the  west,  so  as  to  form 
an  enclosure  to  the  city  on  that  side 
also.  But  there  is  this  difference, 
that  whereas  on  the  north  a  space  of 
nearly  a  mile  of  tolerably  level  surface 
intervenes  between  the  walls  of  the 
city  and  the  rising  ground,  on  the  east 
the  mount  is  close  to  the  walls,  part^ 
ed  only  by  that  which  from  the  city 
itself  seems  no  parting  at  all — the 
narrow  ravine  of  the  Kidron.  It  is 
this  portion  which  is  the  real  Mount 
of  Olives  of  the  history.  The  nortii- 
ern  part  is,  though  geologically  con- 
tinuous, A  distinct  mountain.  Wo 
will  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  this 
portion.  In  general  height  it  is  not 
very  much  above  the  city :  300  feet 
higher  than  the  Temple  Mount,  hard- 
ly more  than  100  above  the  so-called 
Zion.  The  word  **  ridge  '*  has  been 
used  above  ns  the  onlv  one  availablo 
for  an  eminence  of  some  length  and 
even  height,  but  that  word  is  hardly 
accurate.     There  is  nothing  *'  ridgo. 
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like  "  in  the  appearance  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  or  of  any  other  of  the  lime- 
stone hills  of  this  district  of  Pales- 
tine; all  is  roanded,  swelling,  and 
regular  in  form.  At  a  distance  its 
outline  is  almost  horizontal,  gradually 
sloping  away  at  its  sonthem  end ;  but 
when  seen  from  below  the  eastern 
wall  of  Jerusalem,  it  divides  itself  into 
three,  or  rather  perhaps  four,  inde- 
pendent summits  or  eminences.  Pro- 
ceeding from  north  to  south  these  oc- 
cur in  the  following  order : — Galilee, 
or  Viri  Galilsei ;  Mount  of  the  Ascen- 
sion ;  Prophets,  subordinate  to  the  last 
and  almost  a  part  of  it;  Mount  of 
Offense. 

I.  Of  these  the  central  one,  Moitkt 
OF  THE  Ascension,  distinguished  by 
the  minaret  and  domes  of  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension,  is  in  every  way  the 
most  important.  Three  paths  lead 
from  the  valley  to  the  summit  (see 
the  drawing  on  p.  347)  The  first 
passes  under  the  north  wall  of  the  en- 
closure of  Gethsemane,  and  follows 
the  line  of  the  depression  between  the 
centre  and  the  northern  hill.  The 
second  parts  from  the  first  about  50 
yards  beyond  Gethsemane,  and  strik- 
ing off  to  the  right  up  the  very  breast 
of  the  hill,  surmounts  the  projection 
on  which  is  the  traditional  spot  of 
the  Lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  and 
thence  proceeds  directly  upward  to 
the  village.  The  third  leaves  the 
other  two  at  the  N.E.  corner  of  Geth- 
semane, nnd  making  a  considerable 
detour  to  the  south,  visits  the  so-call- 
ed "Tombs  of  the  Prophets,"  and, 
following  a  very  slight  depression 
which  occurs  at  that  part  of  the  mount, 
arrives  in  its  turn  at  the  village.  Of 
these  three  paths  the  first,  from  the 
fact  that  it  follows  the  natural  shape 
of  the  ground,  is  unquestionably  older 
than  the  others,  which  deviate  in  pur- 
suit of  certain  artificial  objects.  Every 
consideration  is  in  favor  of  its  being 
I've  road  usuallv  taken  bv  our  Lord 
and  his  disciples  in   their  morning 


and  evening  transit  between  Jemsa- 
lem  and  Bethany,  and  that  also  bj 
which  the  Apostles  returned  to  Jem- 
salem  after  the  Ascension.  The  cen- 
tral hill,  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, purports  to  contain  the  sites  of 
some  of  the  most  sacred  and  impress- 
ive events  of  Christian  history.  Dnr^ 
ing  the  Middle  Ages  most  of  these 
were  protected  by  an  edifice  of  some 
sort ;  and  to  judge  from  the  reports 
of  the  early  travelers,  the  mount 
must  at  one  time  have  been  thickly 
covered  with  churches  and  convents. 
The  majority  of  these  sacred  spots 
now  command  little  or  no  attention ; 
but  three  still  remain,  sufficiently  sa- 
cred— if  authentic — to  consecrate  any 
place.  These  are:  1.  Gethsemane, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mount.  2.  The 
spot  from  which  our  Saviour  ascend- 
ed, on  the  summit.  S.  The  place  of 
the  Lamentation  of  Christ  over  Jeru- 
salem, half-way  up. 

1.  Of  these,  Gethsemane  is  the 
only  one  which  has  any  claim  to  be 
authentic.  It  was  situated  about 
^  or  f  of  a  mile  English  from  the  wallis 
of  Jerusalem,  between  the  brook 
Kedron  and  the  foot  of  the  mount. 
There  was  a  "  garden,"  or  rather 
orchard  (ic^n-oc),  attached  to  it,  con- 
taining olive-trees,  from  which  the 
place  obtained  its  name  (the  Oil^ 
Press).  A  modem  garden,  in  which 
are  8  venerable  olive-trees,  and  a 
grotto  to  the  north,  detached  from  it, 
and  in  closer  connection  with  the 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Vir- 
gin, both  securely  enclosed,  and  un- 
der lock  and  key,  are  pointed  out  as 
making  up  the  true  Gethsemane. 
The  largest  of  these  trees  is  6  yards 
rouiid,  and  they  are  reckoned  to  le 
2000  years  old,  so  that  they  may  have 
been  contemporary  with  our  Lord. 
But  against  this,  it  has  been  urged 
that  Titus  cut  down  all  the  trees 
round  about  Jerusalem ;  and  certain- 
ly this  is  no  more  than  Josephns 
states  in  express  terms  {B,  J.  vL  !• 
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§  1 ).  The  probability  therefore  would 
seem  to  be,  that  they  were  planted  by 
Christian  bands  to  mark  the  spot; 
unless,  like  the  sacred  olive  of  the 
Acropolis,  they  may  have  reproduced 
themselves.  There  are  at  present 
only  8  trees. 

2.  The  first  person  who  attached 
the  Ascension  of  Christ  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives  seems  to  have  been  the  Em- 
press Helena  (a.  d.  32a).  Eusebius 
states  that  she  erected,  as  a  memo- 
rial of  that  event,  a  sacred  house  of 
assembly  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
mount,  where  there  was  a  cave  which 
a  sure  tradition  testified  to  be  that  in 
which  the  Saviour  had  imparted  mys- 
teries to  his  disciples.  But  neither 
this  account,  nor  that  of  the  same 
author  when  the  cave  is  again  men- 
tioned, do  more  than  name  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  generally,  as  the  place  from 
which  Christ  ascended :  they  fix  no 
definite  spot  thereon.  It  took  nearly 
three  centuries  to  harden  and  narrow 
this  general  recognition  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  Mount  of  Olives  with 
Christ  into  an  invention  in  contradic- 
tion of  the  Gospel  narrative  of  the 
Ascension.  For  a  contradiction  it 
undoubtedly  is.  Two  accounts  of  the 
Ascension  exist,  both  by  the  same 
author — the  one,  Luke  xxiv.  50,  51, 
the  other  Acts  i.  6-11.  The  former 
only  of  these  names  the  place  at 
which  our  Lord  ascended.  That 
place  was  not  the  summit  of  the 
Mount,  but  Bethany — * '  He  led  them 
out  as  far  as  to  Bethany" — on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Mount  nearly  a 
mile  beyond  the  traditional  spot 
The  narrative  of  the  Acts  does  not 
name  the  scene  of  the  occurrence, 
but  it  states  that  after  it  had  taken 
place  the  Apostles  "returned  to 
Jerusalem  from  the  mount  called 
Olivet,  which  is  from  Jerusalem  a 
Sabbath  day's  journey.**  It  was  their 
natural,  their  only  route;  but  St^ 
Luke  is  writing  for  Gentiles  ignorant 
of  the  localities,  and  therefore  he  not 


only  names  Olivet,  but  adds  the  gen« 
eral  information  that  it — that  is,  the 
summit  and  main  part  of  the  mount 
— was  a  Sabbath  day's  journey  from 
Jerusalem.  The  specification  of  the 
distance  no  more  applies  to  Bethany 
on  the  further  side  of  the  mount  than 
to  Gethsemano  on  the  nearer. 

8.  The  third  of  the  three  tradi- 
tionary spots  mentioned — that  of  the 
Lamentation  over  Jerusalem  (Luke 
xix.  41-44) — is  not  more  happily  chos* 
en  than  that  of  the  Ascension.  It  is 
on  a  mamelon  or  protuberance  which 
projects  from  the  slope  of  the  breast 
of  the  hill,  about  300  yards  above 
Gcthsemane.  The  inappropriatencss 
of  this  place  has  been  noticed  by 
many;  but  Dean  Stanley  was  the 
first  who  gave  it  its  death-blow,  by 
pointing  out  the  true  spot  to  take  its 
place.  In  a  well-known  passage  of 
Sinai  and  Palestine  (190-193),  he 
shows  that  the  road  of  our  Lord's 
** Triumphal  entry"  must  have  been, 
not  the  short  and  steep  path  over 
the  summit  used  by  small  parties  of 
pedestrians,  but  the  longer  and  easier 
route  round  the  southern  shoulder  of 
the  southern  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  mount. 

n.  We  have  spoken  of  the  central 
2in\  principal  portion  of  the  mount. 
Next  to  it  on  the  southern  side,  sep- 
arated from  it  by  a  slight  depression, 
up  which  the  path  mentioned  above 
as  the  third  takes  its  course,  is  a  hill 
which  appears  neither  to  possess,  nor 
to  have  possessed,  any  independent 
name.  It  is  remarkable  only  for  the 
fact  'that  it  contains  the  **  singular 
catacomb  *'  known  as  the  Tombs  of 
THE  Pbophets,  probably  in  allusion 
to  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt,  xxiii. 
29). 

III.  The  most  southern  portion  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives  is  that  usually 
known  as  the  Mon>*T  of  Offense, 
Mons  OffenaioniSf  though  by  the 
Arabs  called  Baten  el  /{awa,  **  the 
bag  of  the  wind.'*     It  rises  next  to 
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that  last  mentioned ;  and  in  the  hol- 
low between  the  two,  more  marked 
than  the  depression  between  the  more 
northern  portions,  rans  the  road  from 
Bethany,  which  was  withont  donbt 
the  road  of  Christ's  entry  to  Jeru- 
salem. The  title  Mount  of  Offense, 
or  of  Scandal,  was  bestowed  on  the 
supposition  that  it  is  the  ''Mount  of 
Corruption"  on  which  Solomon  erect- 
ed the  high  places  for  the  gods  of  his 
foreign  wires  (2  K.  xxiii.  13;  IK. 
xi.  7).  The  southern  summit  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  centre  one, 
and  it  is  much  more  definitely  sep- 
arated from  the  surrounding  portions 
of  the  mountain  than  the  otiicrs  are. 
It  is  also  sterner  and  more  repulsive 
in  its  form. 

IV.  The  only  one  of  the  four  sum- 
mits remaining  to  bo  considered  is 
that  on  the  north  of  the  **  Mount  of 
Ascension  " — the  Karem  es  Seyad,  or 
Vineyard  of  the  Sportsman ;  or,  as  it 
is  called  by  the  modern  Latin  and 
Greek  Christians,  the  Viri  Galilei. 
This  is  a  hill  of  exactly  the  same 
character  as  the  Mount  of  the  Ascen- 
8ion,  and  so  nearly  its  equal  in  height 
that  few  travelers  agree  as  to  which 
is  the  more  lofty.  The  summits  of 
the  two  are  about  400  yards  apart. 
It  stands  directly  opposite  the  N.E. 
corner  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  approach- 
ed by  the  path  between  it  and  the 
Mount  of  Ascension,  which  strikes 
at  the  top  into  a  cross-path  leading 
to  et-Isawiyeh  and  Anata.  The 
Arabic  name  well  reflects  the  fruitful 
character  of  the  hill,  on  which  there 
ore  several  vineyards,  besides  much 
cultivation  of  other  kinds.  The 
Christian  name  is  due  to  the  singular 
tradition,  that  here  the  two  angels 
addressed  the  Apostles  after  our 
Lord*8  ascension — "Ye  men  of  Gal- 
ilee!" This  idea,  which  is  so  in- 
compatible, on  account  of  the  dis- 
tance, OTen  with  the  traditional  'spot 
of  the  Ascension,  is  of  late  existence 
and  inezpUcable  origin. 


The  presence  of  the  crowd  of 
churches  and  other  edifices  implied 
in  the  foregoing  description  must 
have  rendered  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
during  the  early  and  middle  ages  of 
Christianity,  entirely  unlike  what  it 
was  in  the  time  of  the  Jewish  king- 
dom or  of  our  Lord.  Except  the 
high  places  on  the  summit,  the  only 
buildings  then  to  be  seen  were  prob- 
ably the  walls  of  the  vineyards  and 
gardens,  and  the  towera  and  presses 
which  were  their  invariable  accompa- 
niment. Bat  thongh  the  churches 
arc  neariy  all  demolished,  there  must 
be  a  considerable  difference  between 
the  aspect  of  the  moantain  now  and 
in  those  days  when  ft  received  its 
name  from  the  abundance  of  its  olive- 
groves.  It  does  not  now  stand  so 
pre-eminent  in  this  respect  among  the 
hills  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusa- 
lem. '*  It  is  only  in  the  deeper  and 
more  secluded  slope  leading  up  to  the 
northernmost  summit  that  these  ven- 
erable trees  spread  into  any  thing 
like  a  forest."  The  cedars  com- 
memorated bv  the  Talmud  have  fared 
still  worse:  there  is  not  one  of  them 
to  be  found  within  many  miles. 

Two  religious  ceremonies  perform- 
ed there  must  have  done  much  to 
increase  the  numbers  who  resorted  to 
the  mount.  The  appearance  of  the 
new  moon  was  probably  watched  for, 
certainly  proclaimed,  from  the  sum- 
mit. The  second  ceremony  referred 
to  was  the  burning  of  the  Red  Heifer. 
This  solemn  ceremonial  was  enacted 
on  the  central  mount,  and  In  a  spot 
so  carefully  specified  that  it  would 
seem  not  difficult  to  fix  it.  It  wan 
due  east  of  the  sanctuary,  and  at  such 
an  elevation  on  the  mount  that  the 
officiating  priest  as  he  lAew  the  ani- 
mal and  sprinkled  her  blood,  could 
see  the  facade  of  the  sanctuary 
through  the  east  gate  of  the  Temple. 
To  this  spot  a  viaduct  w|is  construct- 
ed across  the  valley  on  a  double  row 
of  arches,  so  as  to  raise' it  far  above 
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all  possible  prozimitj  with  graves  or 
other  defilements.  It  was  probably 
tIcmoHshed  by  the  Jews  themselves 
on  the  approach  of  Titus,  or  even 
curlier,  when  Pompej  led  liis  army 
by  Jericho  and  over  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  This  would  account  sntis- 
fnctorilj  for  its  not  being  alluded  to 
by  Joseph  us.  "  The  lasting  glory  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,^*  it  has  been  well 
said,  '*  belongs  not  to  the  Old  Dis- 
pensation, but  to  the  New.  Its  very 
barrenness  of  interest  in  earlier  tiroes 
sets  forth  the  abundance  of  those  as- 
sociations which  it  derives  from  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  sacred  history. 
Nothing,  perhaps,  brings  before  us 
Tnore  strikingly  the  contrast  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  feeling,  the 
Abrupt  and  inharmonious  termina- 
tion of  the  Jewish  dispensation — if 
we  exclude  the  culminating  point  of 
the  Gospel  history — than  to  contrast 
the  blank  which  Olivet  presents  to  the 
Jewish  pilgrims  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
only  dignified  by  the  sacrifice  of  *  the 
red  heifer  ;*  and  the  vision  too  great 
for  words,  which  it  offers  to  the 
Christian  traveler  of  all  times,  ns  the 
most  detailed  and  the  most  authentic 
abiding-place  of  Jesus  Christ.  ...  It 
is  useless  to  seek  for  traces  of  his 
prescnee  in  the  streets  of  the  since 
ten  times  captured  city.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  find  them  in  the  free 
space  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  "  (Stan- 
ley, Sin.  and  Pal.  189). 


(B.)  THE  PASCHAL  SUPPER. 

A  general  account  of  the  Passover 
is  given  in  the  Old  Testament  History, 
App.  pp.  215  foil.  It  is  necessary  to 
repeat  here  some  particulars,  in  order 
to  show  its  connection  with  the  last 
Snpper  of  our  Lord. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Paschal 
fea8.t  was  kept  by  the  Jews  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord  differed  in  many  details 
from  that  originally  prescribed  by  the 


rules  of  E.X.  xii.    The  multitades  that 
came  up  to  Jerusalem  met,  as  they 
could  find  accommodation,  family  by 
family,  or  in  groups  of  friends,  with 
one  of  their  number  as  the  celebrant, 
or  "proclaimer"  of  the  feast     The 
ceremonies  of  the  feast  took  place  in 
the  following  order.     (1)  The  mem- 
bers of  the  company  that  were  joined 
for  this  purpose  met  in  the  evening 
and  reclined  on  couches,  this  position 
being  now  as  much  a  matter  of  rule 
as  standing  had  been  originally  (comp. 
Matt.  xxvi.  20,  avUttTo;  Luke  xzii. 
U ;  and  John  xiii.  28, 25).    The  head 
of  the  household,  or  celebrant,  began 
by  a  form  of  blessing  '  *  for  the  day  and 
for  the  wine,"  pronounced  over  a  cup^ 
of  which  he  and  the  others  then  drank. 
The  wine  was,  according  to  Babbinic 
traditions,  to  be  mixed  with  water ; 
not  for  any  mysterious  reason,  but  be- 
cause that  was  regarded  as  the  best 
way  of  using  the  best  wine  (comp. 
2  Mace.  xv.  39).     (2)  All  who  were 
present  then  washed  their  hands ;  this 
also  having  a  special  benediction.  (3) 
The  table  was  then  set  out  with  the 
Paschal  lamb,  unleavened  bread,  bit- 
ter  herbs,  and  the   dish  known  as 
Charosethy  a  sauce  made  of  dates,  figs, 
raisins  and  vinegar,  and  designed  to 
commemorate   the   mortar  of  their 
bondage  in  Eg}'pt.    (4)  The  celebrant 
first,  and  then  the  others,  dipped  a 
Ix)rtion  of  the  bitter  herbs  into  the 
Cbaroseth  and  ate  them.      (5)  The 
dishes  were  then  removed,  and  a  cup 
of  wine  again  brought.  Then  followed 
an  interval  which  was  allowed  theo- 
retically for  the  questions  that  might 
be  asked  by  children  or  proselytes, 
who  were  astonished  at  such  a  strange 
beginning  of  a  feast,  and  the  cup  was 
passed  round  and  drunk  at  the  close 
of  it.     (6)  The  dishes  being  brought 
on  again,  tlie  celebrant  repeated  the 
commemorative  words  whicli  opened 
what  was  strictly  the  Paschal  supper, 
and   pronounced   a   solemn    thanks* 
giving,  followed  by  Pa.  cxiii.  and  cxiv 
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(7)  Then  came  a  second  washing  of 
the  hands,  with  a  short  form  of  bless- 
ing as  before,  and  the  celebrant  broke 
one  of  the  two  loaves  or  cakes  of  un- 
leavened bread,  and  gave  thanks  over 
it.  All  then  took  portions  of  the  bread 
nnd  dipped  them,  together  with  the 
hitter  herbs,  into  the  Charoseth,  and 
Ko  ate  them.  (8)  After  this  they  ate 
the  flesh  of  the  Paschal  lamb,  with 
bread,  etc.,  as  thej  liked ;  and  after 
nnotiier  blessing,  a  third  cap,  known 
espeeiallj  as  the  "cup  of  blessing," 
was  handed  round.  (9)  This  was 
succeeded  by  a  fourth  cup,  and  the 
recital  of  Ps.  cxv.-cxviii.,  followed 
by  a  prayer,  and  this  was  accordingly 
known  as  the  cup  of  the  Hallel,  or  of 
the  Song.  (10)  There  might  ba,  in 
conclusion,  a  fifth  cup,  provided  that 
the  "  great  Hallel  **  (possibly  Psalms 
cxx.-cxxxvii.)  was  sung  over  it. 

Comparing  the  ritual  thus  gathered 
from  Rabbinic  writers  with  the  N.  T., 
and  assuming  that  it  represents  sub- 
stantially the  common  practice  of  our 
Lord's  time,  and  that  the  meal  of 
which  he  and  bis  disciples  partook 
was  the  Passover,  we  are  able  to  point, 
though  not  with  absolute  certainty,  to 
the  points  of  departure  which  the  old 
practice  presented  for  the  institution 
of  the  new.  To  (1)  or  (3)  or  even  to 
(8),  we  may  refer  the  first  words  and 
the  first  distribution  of  the  cup  (Luke 
xxii.  17, 18);  to  (4)  or  (7),  the  dipping 
of  the  sop  (i^w/itov)  of  John  xiii.  26 ;  to 
(7),  or  to  an  interval  during  or  after 

(8)  the  distribution  of  the  bread  (Matt. 
xxvi.  26 ;  Mark  xiv.  22 ;  Luke  xxii. 
19 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  23,  24) ;  to  (9)  or  (10) 
("after  supper,"  Luke  xxii.  20)  the 
thanksgiving,  and  distribution  of  the 
cup,  and  the  hymn  with  which  the 
whole  was  ended.  It  will  be  noticed 
that,  according  to  this  order  of  suc- 
cession, the  question  whether  Judns 
partook  of  what,  in  the  language  of  a 
later  age,  would  bo  called  the  conse- 
crated elements,  is  most  ))robnbl\'  to 
be  answered  in  the  negative. 


In  the  preceding  account  we  have 
assumed  that  the  meal,  at  which  our 
Lord  instituted  the  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,  was  the  Paschal  supper. 
But  this  has  been  much  disputed.  If 
we  had  nothing  to  guide  us  but  the 
three  first  Gospels,  no  doubt  of  the 
kind  could  well  be  raised,  though  the 
narratives  may  not  be  free  from  diffi- 
culties in  themselves.  We  find  them 
speaking,  in  accordance  with  Jewish 
usage,  of  the  day  of  the  supper  as  that 
on  which  "  the  Passover  must  be 
kiUed,"  and  as  "the  first  day  of  un- 
leavened bread"  (Matt,  xxvi.  17; 
Mark  xiv.  12;  Luke  xxii.  7).  Each 
relates  that  the  use  of  the  guest- 
chamber  was  secured  in  the  manner 
usual  with  those  who  came  from  a 
distance  to  keep  the  festival.  Each 
states  that  "they  made  ready  the 
Passover,"  and  that,  when  the  even- 
ing was  come,  our  Lord,  taking  the 
place  of  the  head  of  the  family,  sai 
down  with  the  Twelve.  He  himself 
distinctly  calls  the  meal  *^  this  Pass- 
over'' (Luke  xxii.  15,  16).  After  a 
thanksgiving,  he  passes  round  the 
first  cup  of  wine  (Luke  xxii.  17),  and, 
when  the  supper  is  ended,  the  usual 
"  cup  of  blessing  "  (comp.  Luke  xxii. 
20  ;  1  Cor.  x.  10,  xi.  25).  A  hymn 
is  then  sung  (Matt.  xxvi.  30 ;  Mark 
xiv.  26),  which  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  was  the  last  part  of  the 
Hallel. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  had 
no  information  but  that  which  is  to 
be  gathered  from  St.  John's  Gospel, 
we  should  naturally  infer  that  the 
evening  of  the  supper  was  that  of  the 
13th  of  Nisan,  the  day  preceding  that 
of  the  Paschal, meal.  It  appears  to 
be  spoken  of  as  occurring  before  the 
Feast  of  the  Passover  (xiii.  1,  2). 
Some  of  the  disciples  suppose  that 
Christ  told  Judas,  while  they  were  at 
supper,  to  buy  what  they  "  had  need 
of  against  tlio  feast"  (xiii.  29).  In 
the  night  which  follows  the  supper, 
the  Jews  will  not  enter  iho  Prietorinra 
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lest  tbej  should  be  defiled  and  so  not 
able  to  *'  eat  the  Passover  "  (xviii.  28). 
When  onr  Lord  is  before  Pilate,  about 
to  be  led  out  to  crucifixion,  we  are 
told  that  it  was  "  the  preparation  of 
the  Passover"  (xix.  14).  After  the 
crucifixion,  the  Jews  are  solicitous, 
''because  it  was  the  preparation,  that 
the  bodies  should  not  remain  upon  tho 
cross  on  the  Sabbath  day,  for  that 
Sabbath  day  was  a  high  day "  (xix. 
31). 

We  have  to  show  that  the  passages 
in  St.  John  may  be  fairly  interpreted 
in  snch  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere 
with  our  own  conclusion. 

1.  John  xiii.  1,  2.  ^rph  rijc  loprriQ. 
The  words  arc  of  doubtful  extent; 
and  we  may  regard  the  first  verse  as 
incomplete  in  itself,  understanding  its 
purport  to  be  that  "  Before  the  Pass- 
over, in  the  prospect  of  his  departure, 
the  Saviour*s  love  was  actively  called 
forth  toward  his  followers,  and  he 
gave  proof  of  his  love  to  the  last." 

2.  John  xiii.  29.  It  is  urged  that 
the  things  of  which  they  had  **  need 
against  the  feast"  might  have  been 
the  provisions  for  tho  Chagigah,  per- 
haps with  what  else  was  required  for 
the  seven  davs  of  unleavened  bread. 
The  usual  day  for  sacrificing  the 
Chagigah  was  the  15th,  which  was 
then  commencing. 

3.  John  xviii.  28.  The  Jews  re- 
fused to  enter  the  Pnetorium,  lest 
they  should  be  defiled  and  so  dis- 
qualified from  eating  the  Passover. 
The  words  may  either  be  taken  in  a 
general  sense  as  meaning  *'  that  they 
might  go  on  keeping  the  Passover," 
or  that  rh  iraaxa  Tatij  be  understood 
specifically  to  denote  the  Chagigah. 

4.  John  xix.  14.  **The  prepara- 
tion of  the  Passover"  at  first  sight 
would  seem  as  if  it  must  be  the  prep- 
tirntion  for  the  Passover  on  the  14th. 
But  while  there  was  a  regular  *'  prep- 
aration'* for  the  Sabbath,  there  is  no 
mention  of  any  "preparation"  for 
the  festivals.     It  seems  to  bo  essen- 


tially connected  with  the  Sabbath  it- 
self (John  xix.  31).  The  phrase  in 
John  xix.  14  may  thus  be  understood 
as  the  preparation  of  the  Sabbath 
which  fell  in  the  Passover  week. 
Thus  the  day  of  the  preparation  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospels  might  have 
fallen  on  the  day  of  holy  convocation, 
the  15th  of  Nisan. 

5.  John  xix.  31.  "That  Sabbath 
day  was  a  high  day."  Any  Sabbath 
occurring  in  the  Passover  week  might 
have  been  considered  ''a  high  day,*' 
as  deriving  an  accession  of  dignity 
from  the  festival.  But  the  special 
dignity  of  this  day  may  have  resulted 
from  its  being  that  on  which  the  Omer 
was  ofibred,  and  from  which  were 
reckoned  the  fifty  days  to  Pentecost. 

6  The  difficulty  of  supposing  that 
onr  Lord's  apprehension,  trial,  and 
crucifixion  took  place  on  the  day  of 
holy  convocation  has  been  strongly 
urged.  But  we  have  better  proof 
than  either  the  Mishna  or  the  Gre- 
mara  can  afford,  that  the  Jews  did 
not  hesitate,  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man domination,  to  carry  arms  and 
to  apprehend  a  prisoner  on  a  solemn 
feast-day.  We  find  them  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  on  the  "great 
day  of  the  feast,'*  sending  out  officers 
to  take  our  Lord,  and  rebuking  them 
for  not  bringing  him  (John  vii.  32- 
45).  St.  Peter  also  was  seized  dur- 
ing the  Passover  (Acts  xii.  3,  4). 
And,  again,  the  reason  alleged  by  the 
rulers  for  not  apprehending  Jesus 
was,  not  the  sanctity  of  the  festival 
but  tho  fear  of  an  uproar  among  the 
multitude  which  was  assembled  (Matt 
xxvi.  6). 

In  fine,  due  weight  should  be  given 
to  the  antecedent  probability  that  the 
meal  was  no  other  than  the  regular 
Passover,  and  the  reasonableness  of 
the  contmry  view  can  not  be  main- 
tained without  some  artificial  theory, 
having  no  foundation  either  in  Script* 
ure  or  ancient  tcstimonv. 
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(C.)  CRUCIFIXION. 

Tlie  Romans  unanimously  consid- 
ered cTuciHxion  tho  most  horrible 
form  uf  death,  worse  even  than 
burning,  since  the  "  cross"  precedes 
**  burning  "  in  the  law-books.  Hence 
it  is  called  crudelissimum  teterrimum- 
qite  sujiplicium  (Cic.  VeiT,  v.  06),  and 
to  a  Jew  it  would  acquire  factitious 
horror  from  the  curse  in  Deut.  xxi. 
23.  Among  the  Romans  also  the 
degradation  was  a  part  of  the  inflic- 
tion, since  it  was  especially  a  servile 
punishment,  so  that  even  a  freedman 
ceased  to  dread  it ;  or  if  applied  to 
freemen,  it  was  only  in  the  case  of 
the  vilest  criminals,  thieves,  etc.  In- 
deed, exemption  from  it  was  the  priv- 
ilege of  every  Roman  citizen. 

The  cross  was  of  various  forms,  of 
which  tho  following  are  the  princi- 
pal: 

1.  The  crux  s'titfplex,  or  mere  stake 
•*  of  one  single  piece  without  tran- 
som," was  probably  the  original  of 
tho  rest.  The  criminal  was  tied  to 
the  stake  (ad  pahtm  de.ligare,  Liv. 
xxvi.  13),  from  which  he  hung  by  his 
nrms.  Trees  were  nnturnlly  con- 
venient for  this  purpose,  and  we  read 
of  their  being  applied  to  such  use  in 
tho  Martyrolojiies.  2.  The  crux  de" 
cussata  is  called  St.  Andrew's  cross, 
althou^rh  on  no  good  grounds,  since, 
according  to  some,  he  was  killed  with 
the  sword.  It  was  in  tlie  sliapc  of 
the  Greek  letter  X.  3.  The  crux 
commissa,  or  St.  Antliony's  cross  (so 
called  from  being  embroidered  on 
that  saint's  cope,  Mrs.  Jameson^s  Sa- 
cred Art,  i.  XXXV.),  was  in  the  shape 
of  a  T.  This  shape  is  often  alluded 
to  by  the  Fathers  as  "  the  mystical 
Tan,"  4.  The  r.mx  imnn.vta  (or  Latin 
cross)  differed  from  the  former  by  the 
projection  of  the  upri;;ht  above  the 
<ross-bar,  and  was  in  the  form  of f- 
Tbnt  this  was  the  kind  of  cross  on 
which  our  Lord  died  is  obvious  from 
the  mention  of  the  *'  title,*'  as  placed 


above  our  Lord's  head,  and  from  the 
almost  unanimous  tradition ;  it  is  re- 
peatedly found  on  the  coins  and  col- 
umns  of  Constantine.  There  was  a 
projection  from  the  central  stem,  on 
which  the  body  of  the  sufferer  rested. 
This  was  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the 
body  from  tearing  away  the  hands. 
Whether  there  was  also  a  support  to 
the  feet  (as  we  see  in  pictures),  is 
doubtful.  An  inscription  (titulvs  or 
elogium)  was  generally  placed  above 
the  criminal's  head,  briefly  express- 
ing his  guilt,  and  carried  before  him. 
It  was  covered  with  white  gypsum, 
and  the  letters  were  black.  It  is  a 
question  whether  tying  or  nailing  to 
the  cross  was  the  more  common 
method.  That  our  Lord  was  nailed^ 
according  to  prophecy,  is  certain 
(John  XX.  25,  27,  etc. ;  Zech.  xii.  10 ; 
Ps.  xxii.  16).  It  is,  however,  ex- 
tremely probable  that  both  methods 
were  used  at  once. 

The  punishment  commenced  with 
scourging,  after  the  criminal  had 
been  stripped ;  hence  in  the  com- 
mon form  of  sentence  we  find  '*  sum- 
move,  lictor,  despoiiaj  verbcra,"  etc. 
(Liv.  i.  26).  It  was  inflicted  not 
with  the  comparatively  mild  virgce^ 
but  the  more  terrible  ^a^^cZ/ww  (Hor. 
Sat.  i.  3 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  24,  25),  which 
was  not  used  by  the  Jews  (Dent.  xxv. 
3).  Into  these  scourges  the  soldiers 
often  stuck  nails,  pieces  of  bone,  etc., 
to  heighten  the  pain.  The  scoui^- 
ing  generally  took  place  at  a  column, 
and  the  one  to  which  our  Lord  was 
bound  was  seen  by  several  of  tho 
Fathers,  and  is  still  shown  at  several 
churches  among  the  relics.  In  our 
Lord's  case,  however,  this  infliction 
seems  neither  to  have  been  the  legal 
scourging  after  the  sentence,  nor  yet 
the  cxaminntion  by  torture  (Acts  xxii. 
24),  but  rather  a  scourging  befoi-e  the 
sentence,  to  e.\cite  pity  and  procure 
immunity  from  further  punishment 
(Luke  xxiii.  22 ;  John  xix.  I) ;  and 
if  this  view  be  correct,  the  scoui^ing 
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in  Matt,  xxvii.  2G  is  retrospective,  os 
so  great  an  anguish  could  hardly 
have  been  endured  tivice.  How  hc- 
vere  it  was  is  indicated  in  prophecy 
(Ps.  XXV.  16 ;  Is.  1.  6).  The  scarlet 
robe,  crown  of  thorns,  and  other  in- 
sults to  which  our  Lord  was  subject- 
ed were  illegal,  and  arose  from  tlie 
spontaneous  petulance  of  the  brutal 
soldiery.  The  criminal  carried  his 
own  cross,  or  at  any  rate  a  part  of  it. 
Hence  the  term  Furd/er — cross-bear- 
or.  He  was  sometimes  scourged  and 
goaded  on  the  way. 

The  place  of  execution  was  out- 
side the  city  (**post  urbem,**  Cic. 
Verr,  v.  66  ;  **  extra  portam,**  Plant. 
MU.  GL  ii.  4,  6 ;  AcU  vii.  68  ;  Heb. 
xlii.  12;  and  in  camps  ^' extra  val- 
lum *'),  often  in  some  public  road  or 
other  conspicnons  place  like  the 
Campus  Martins,  or  some  spot  set 
apart  for  the  purpose.  Arrived  at 
the  place  of  execution,  the  sufferer 
was  stripped  naked,  the  dress  being 
the  perquisite  of  the  soldiers  (Matt, 
xxvii.  35) ;  the  cross  was  then  driven 
into  the  ground,  so  that  the  feet  of 
the  condemned  were  a  foot  or  two 
above  the  earth  (in  pictures  of  the 
crucifixion  the  cross  is  generally 
much  too  large  and  high),  and  he 
was  lifted  upon  it,  or  else  stretched 
upon  it  on  the  ground,  and  then  lift- 
ed with  it.  Before  the  nailing  or 
binding  took  place  a  medicated  cup 
was  given  out  of  kindness,  to  confuse 
the  senses  and  deaden  the  panga  of 
the  sufferer.  Our  Lord  refused  it, 
that  his  senses  might  be  clear  (Matt, 
xxvii.  34  ;  Mark  xv.  23). 

Our  Lord,  when  crncified,  was 
watched  according  to  custom  by  a 
party  of  four  soldiers  (John  xix.  23), 
whose  express  office  was  to  prevent 
ilic  stealing  of  the  body.  This  was 
necessary  from  the  lingering  charac- 
ter of  the  death,  which  sometimes  did 
not  supervene  even  for  three  days,  nnd 
was  at  last  the  result  of  gradual  be- 
nnmbing  and  starvation.      But  for 
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this  guard,  the  persons  might  have 
been  taken  down  and  recuvcrcd,  as 
was  actually  done  in  the  case  of  a  friend 
of  Joseph  us  (  TtV.  75).  Among  the 
Convulsionnaires  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.  women  would  be  repeatedly  cru- 
cified, and  even  mmain  on  the  cross 
three  hours ;  the  pain  consisted  al- 
most entirely  in  the  nailing,  and  not 
more  than  a  basinful  of  blood  was 
lost.  Fracture  of  the  legs  was  es- 
pecially adopted  by  the  Jews  to  hasten 
death  (John  xix.  31),  and  it  wns  a 
mitigation  of  the  punishment.  Gen- 
erally the  body  was  suffered  to  rot  on 
the  cross,  by  the  action  of  son  and 
rain,  or  to  be  devoured  by  birds  and 
beasts.  Sepulture  was  generally 
therefore  forbidden,  though  it  might 
be  granted  as  a  special  favor  or  on 
grand  occasions.  But  in  consequence 
of  Dent.  xxi.  22,  23,  an  express  na- 
tional exception  was  made  in  favor 
of  the  Jews. 

(D.)  THE  SITE  OF  THE  HOLY 
SEPULCHRE. 

The  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
has  been  a  fruitful  subject  of  contro- 
versy. Its  discovery  by  Constantino 
is  related  by  Eusebius,  who  tells  us 
that  certain  impious  persons  had 
heaped  earth  upon  the  sacred  cave 
and  erected  a  temple  of  Venus  upon 
the  site ;  that  Constantino  caused  the 
temple  to  be  demolished  and  the 
earth  to  be  removed;  and  that  as 
soon  ns  this  was  done,  there  appear- 
ed immediately  beneath  the  covering 
of  earth  the  cave  in  which  our  Sav- 
iour had  been  buried  (Euseb.  V%t. 
Const,  iii.  26-28). 

This  is  not  the  place  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  controversy.  We  can 
only  mention  the  three  principal 
views  that  have  been  held  upon  the 
subject. 

1.  The  first  of  these  theories  main- 
tains that  the  present  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  which  is  situate  in 
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the  heart  of  the  modern  city,  is  the 
site  of  the  actaal  sepulchre  of  our 
Lord.  The  first  person  who  ventured 
publicly  to  express  his  dissent  from 
this  view  was  Korte,  a  German  print- 
er, who  traveled  in  Palestine  about 
the  year  1728.  On  visiting  Jerusa- 
lem he  was  struck  with  the  apparent 
impossibility  of  reconciling  the  site 
of  the  present  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
Bible  narrative,  and  on  his  return 
home  published  a  work  denying  the 
authenticity  of  the  so-called  sacred 
locality.  His  heresies  excited  very 
little  attention  at  the  time,  or  for 
long  afterward;  but  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  which  has  sprung  up  during 
the  present  century  has  revived  the 
controversy  which  has  so  long  been 
dormant,  and  many  pious  and  ear- 
nest men,  both  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic, have  expressed  with  more  or  less 
distinctness  the  difficulties  they  feel 
in  reconciling  the  assumed  locality 
with  the  indications  in  the  Bible. 
The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  pres- 
ent locality  being  the  correct  one,  are 
well  summed  up  by  the  Bev.  George 


Williams  in  his  work  on  the  Holy 
City,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Pro- 
fessor Willis  all  has  been  said  that 
can  be  urged  in  favor  of  its  authen- 
ticity. 

2.  Professor  Robinson,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  his  elaborate  works 
on  Palestine,  has  brought  together 
all  the  arguments  which  from  the 
time  of  Eorte  have  been  accumulat- 
ing against  the  authenticity  of  the 
sites.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
is  now,  and  must  in  all  probability 
forever  remain,  a  mystery. 

3.  The  third  theory  is  that  put  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Fei^gusson.  It  agrees 
generally  with  the  views  urged  by  all 
those,  from  Korte  to  Robinson,  who 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  present 
site  of  the  sepulchre ;  but  instead  of 
acquiescing  in  the  desponding  view- 
taken  by  the  latter,  it  goes  on  to  assert 
that  the  building  now  known  to  Chris- 
tians as  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  but  by 
Moslems  called  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock,  is  the  identical  chnrch  which 
Constantino  erected  over  the  rock 
which  contained  the  tomb  of  Christ. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


1.  First  Dag  of  the  ntxt  week:  ihi!  ITtli  of  Nirinn,  5un(%.  April  8t1i.  East- 
BB  i)Ar  —  Difficulties  in  tlic  HarmonT  —  (i.)  Tile  REafRKECTION  of 
CilRisT—Itii  time—Tha  "  (lirco  Jnjs"  in  tlio  lomb— (ii.)  Visit  of  the 
women  to  the  Sepulchre,  whicli  tlu'v  flnJ  empty — C""0  MnfJ  Mapdn. 
kno  carries  the  newa  to  Peler  and  John — (iv.)  Viaion  of  nn  nnfi;el  lo 
the  women — (v.)  Firtt  Apitmranct  o/'Jftai,  to  the  women  nn  their  rc- 
tnni — (vi.)  Peler  nnd  Julin  go  to  the  Sepulchre — Order  of  the  prave- 
clolhes-— (vii.)  Stcond  Appfaranix  of  Jetut,  to  Mnry  Mngilnlcne  >t  Iho 
Scpnlclire  — (viii-)  Tliird  Ajtiienmacr  of  Jeimii,  to  Peter  — (ix.)  His 
Faiftli  apptaranct,  on  the  journeT  lo  Enimniii — (x.)  Ilin  ty\h  A]iptnr- 
ance,  to  the  aasemblcd  Apostles,  exi«pt  Thomns — Their  commiMion 
and  inspiration,  g  2.  Smifaj,  tho  S4lli  of  Kipsn,  April  ISili — (xi.) 
Giritft  Siilh  Aji/itamice,  to  nil  the  Apostles — Confession  iifThomns. 
§  8.  The  disciples  dcpnrl  into  Galilee— (xii.)  CAnjtCn  Sctnlh  Apptar- 
attct,  to  the  Apostles  nt  the  Lnke  of  Gntilcc  —  Pelcr'a  aroiml  of  his 
lore :  his  new  commission  Ri'en,  »nd  liis  doaih  fiirciold — (xiii.)  Oriit'i 
Eiijhtk  Ap/iearaacr,  lo  the  great  bodv  of  his  disf  iplcs  on  Ihe  Galilenn 
Monm — His  Erenl  commission,  nnd  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit — (niv.) 
CirUfi  Ninlh  A/'pearann.  to  Jiimes.  §  4.  (xv.)  Holy  Thandat/,  the 
Rd  of  Sivan,  May  1 7th — His  Tailh  and  Latt  Aiyptanmix,  to  iha  Apos- 
tles nt  Jerusalem— Promise  of  Iho  Holy  Spirit — He  leads  them  oui  to 
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Bethany,  and  ascends  to  heaven — Tho  nDi^els  promiso  His  secoTid 
coming — Tho  Apostles  return  to  Jerasalcin.  §  6.  St.  John^s  conclasion 
of  the  Gospel  narrative. 

§  1.  Sunday  the  17th  of  Msan  (April  Qth).  The  First 
Lord^s  day.    "  Easteb  Day." 

'*  Oh  !  day  of  days !  shall  hearts  set  frco 
No  minstrel  rapture  find  for  thee? 
Thou  art  tho  Sun  of  other  days — 
They  shine  by  giving  back  thy  rays.*'* 

As  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  great  fact,  so  the  day  of  its 
occurrence  is  the  great  day  of  Chi-istianity.  From  the  time 
of  the  Apostles  its  weekly  return  has  been  called  by  the  name 
of  the  Lord's  Day  ;'  and  to  this  epoch  of  the  new  creation  of 
all  things,  marked  by  the  new  life  of  Christ,  all  the  permanent 
sancity  of  the  primeval  Sabbath  was  transferred.* 

Great  difficulties  have  been  found  in  making  out  the  history 
of  the  day  from  the  four  Gospels  ;*  but  these  difficulties  will 
yield  to  a  careful  study,  based  on  the  principle  that  each 
Evangelist  wrote  with  a  special  purpose,  and  from  special 
sources  of  information.  It  does  not  belong  to  our  work  to 
attempt  a  critical  discussion  of  their  several  statements;^  but 
to  give  the  result  of  such  discussion  in  the  most  probable  order 
of  those  appearances  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples,  which  satisfied 
them  that  "  the  Lord  was  risen  indeed." 

i.  The  Resurrection  itself  is  related  only  by  St.  Matthew : — 
"  Behold,  there  was  a  great  earthquake  :  for  the  angel  of  tho 
Lord  descended  from  heaven,  and  came  and  rolled  back  the 
stone  from  the  door,  and  sat  upon  it.  His  countenance  was 
like  lightning,  and  his  raiment  white  as  snow :  and  for  fear  of 
him  the  keepers  did  shake,  and  became  as  dead  men."  *  That 
this  account  was  derived,  in  part  at  least,  from  one  or  more 
of  the  Roman  soldiers,  professing  afterward  that  belief  which 
such  a  scene  ought  to  have  compelled,  is  probable  from  the 
acquaintance  which  the  same  Evangelist  shows  with  the  fact 
that  they  were  at  first  bribed  to  give  out  the  absurd  story,  that 
Roman  soldiers  had  slept  on  duty,  and  while  asleep  had'some- 


*  Christian  Year :  Easier  Day. 

•  Rev.  i.  20. 
■  This  is  not  the  place  to  vindicate 

tlie  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Day.    The 

sacred  observance  of  the  Jirst  day  p/ 

fhe  week  is  seen  in  such  passages  iis  i  foil. 

John  XX.  2C,  Arts  xx.  7, 1  Cor.  xvi.  2.        •  Matt,  xxviii.  2-4. 


*  To  which  must  be  added  tho 
statement  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  4-7. 

*  The  argument  is  fully  stated  by 
Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  Harmony^  and  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1845,  pp.  162; 
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bow  come  to  know  that  the  body  was  stolen  by  the  disciples/ 
But  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  is  not  one  of  the  cases, 
in  which  the  sacred  writers  were  taught,  as  Paul  declares  him- 
self to  have  been  taught  this  very  feet,  "  not  of  man,  but  by 
the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."  * 

The  time  of  the  resurrection  is  stated  by  St.  Mark  as  **  earli/ 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,"  •  which  began  from  the  sunset 
of  the  evening  before.  It  had  already  taken  place  when  the 
first  visit  was  paid  to  the  sepulchre, "  while  it  was  yet  dark,"  " 
as  it  began  to  dawn.""  The  portion,  however  brief,  of  this 
day  (according  to  Jewish  reckoning)  that  Jesus  remained  in 
the  tomb  is  reckoned  as  one  day,  like  the  brief  interval  between 
his  burial  and  the  Friday^s  sunset,  and  thus  he  remained  three 
days  in  the  earth." 

ii.  Visit  of  the  Women  to  the  Sepulchre.  The  Jewish  cus- 
tom of  resuming  the  occupations  of  common  life  the  moment 
the  Sabbath's  sun  had  set,  had  enabled  the  two  Marys  to  pur- 
chase on  that  evening  the  spices  needed  to  complete  the  em- 
balmment which  Nicodemus  had  hastily  performed.  At  the 
approach  of  dawn  they  came  to  the  sepulchre,  with  certain 
other  women,  among  whom  was  Joanna,  to  perform  this  pious 
service,  wondering,  as  they  went  along,  how  they  could  roll 
away  the  great  stone  from  its  mouth.  They  reached  the  sep- 
ulchre at  simrisc  and  found  the  stone  removed ;  and  entering 
they  saw  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  gone." 

iii.  Mary  Magdalene  carries  the  news  to  Peter  and  John. 
The  ardent  love  of  Mary  Magdalene  prompted  her  at  once  to 
run  and  tell  Peter  and  John  of  the  trick  that  she  supposed 
had  been  played  by  the  enemies  of  Christ  in  removing  his 
body  beyond  the  reach  of  his  disciples," 

.  iv.  Vision  of  an  Angel  to  the  Women  in  the  Sepulchre. 
Meanwhile  the  other  women  had  entered  the  recesses  of  the 

^  Malt,  xxviii.  11-15.  'Jonah  i.  17.     "The   phrase,"  snji 

*  Gal.  i.  12  :  comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  S.  i  Dr.  Robinson,  **is  doubtless  cquiva- 

*  Mark  xvi.  0.  |  lent  to  the  Greek  wjfifjfupovj  a  day 
"John  XX.  I.  I  and  nif;ht  of  twenty-four  hours.  But 
"  Mint,  xxviii.  1.  the  Hebrew  form,  three  daw  and  thra 

*  Matt.  xii.  40,  xvi.  21,  xx.  19,  nights^  was  likewise  used  generally 
xxvii.  G3;  Mark  viii.  31,  ix.  81,  x.  and  indefinitely  for  <//r«ec/ay«  simply ; 
34 ;  Luke  ix.  22,  xviii.  33 ;  John  ii.  as  is  obvious  from  1  Sam.  xii.  13, 
It),  etc.  The  (iiffinilty  of  the  state-  and  the  circumstances  there  nar* 
ment   in    Matt.  xii.   40,   that  Josns  rated." 

tihonUl  l>e  **  three  days  and  three  "  Matt,  xxviii.  1 ;  Mark  xvi.  1-4; 
nif/hts''  in  the  sepulchre — the  only  Luke  xxiv.  1-3,  10;  John  xx.  1,  2. 
place  in  which  that  form  of  expres-  j  "  John  xx.  2.  Throughout  the 
sion  occurs — is  explained  from  the  ,  whole  narrative,  John  speaks  of  the 
fact  that  Chri-st  is  here  quoting  from  events  witneued  by  himself. 
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rock-hewn  sepulchre,  and  there  they  saw  an  angel  sitting  on 
the  right  side,  in  the  form  of  a  young  man  in  a  long  white 
robe,  who  told  them  that  Christ  had  risen  and  wouli/.  meet 
his  disciples  in  Galilee,  with  other  words  of  comfort  and  en- 
couragement.*' Fear  at  the  vision,  and  ioy  at  the  tidings, 
joined  to  hasten  the  flight  of  the  women  trom  the  sepalchre, 
that  they  might  carry  the  news  to  the  disciples. 

V,  First  appearance  of  Jesus — to  the  Women  on  their  re- 
turtx  from  ike  Sepulchre,  Their  hasty  course  was  stayed 
1>y  the  appearance  and  greeting  of  Jesus  himself.  They  fell 
u.)\vii  to  worship  him,  and  received  from  his  own  lips  the 
same  message  that  the  angel  had  given  them.'*  The  Apostles 
and  other  disciples  received  the  intelligence  "  as  idle  tales,** 
not  being  yet  ready  to  believe  the  truth." 

vi.  Visit  of  Peter  and  John  to  the  Sepulchre,  Luke  speaks 
of  the  Eleven  (a  common  formula  for  the  body  of  the  Apos- 
tles at  this  period)  as  receiving  these  tidings  from  the  women, 
and  that  so  as  to  manly  that  they  had  re-assembled  from  their 
flight,  and  were  waitmg  to  see  what  would  happen  on  this  day. 
But  it  is  evident  from  John,  that  both  Peter  and  John  himself 
were  away  from  the  rest,  probably  at  the  latter's  house,  where 
John  would  naturally  remain  to  comfort  his  new-found  moth- 
er, and  where  his  friend,  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  dis- 
ciples, would  find  a  refuge  for  his  remorse."  To  them  Mary 
had  brought  word  that  the  sepulchre  was  empty ;  and,  while 
the  other  women  were  giving  their  fuller  tidings  to  the  rest 
of  the  Apostles,  Peter  and  John  ran  to  the  sepulchre  to  see 
for  themselves.  We  trace  something  of  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  each  in  the  beautifully  simple  narrative  of  John."  The 
ardent  affection  of  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  "  carried 
him  first  to  the  sepulchre :  he  looked  in  and  saw  the  grave- 
clothes,  but  hesitated  to  enter:  while  Peter,  coming  up,  at 
once  went  in  and  saw  the  linen  clothes  lying  as  they  had  been 
left,  and  the  napkin  that  had  been  about  the  head  of  Jesus 

"  Matt,  xxviii.  5-8 ;  Mark  xvi.  6-8 ; '  according;  to  ihc  view  that  Mark 
Luke  xxiv.  4-8.  St.  Luko,  in  speak- !  wrote  what  ho  learned  cliiefly  from 
in;r  of  two  angels,  evidently  puts  into  St.  Peter ;  for  it  was  Mary  Mogda- 
one  this  and  the  subsequent  vision  of  lene  that  brought  to  Peter,  with  John, 
angels  to  Mary  Magdalene,  which  is  the  first  tidings  of  the  resurrection, 
mentioned  only  by  St  John.  "  Luke  xxiv.  9-10. 

"  Matt,  only,  xxviii.  9,  10.  Mark  "  So  John  says  that,  after  their 
and  Luke  both  relate  the  return  of  visit  to  the  sepulchre,  they  return- 
the  women,  omitting  the  appearance  cd  **to  their  own  honied  John  xx. 
of  Christ.     The  former  adds  that  he  '  10. 

appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene.'  '*  John  xx.  3-10*.  comp.  Luko 
This  is  jnst  what  might  be  exported. '  xxiv.  12. 
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folded  together  by  itself."  John  then  entered  and  saw  the 
same  spectacle;  and  while  Peter  only  wondered,"  John  be- 
lieved ;  for,  as  he  himself  takes  care  to  tell  ns,  the  disciples 
had  not  yet  understood  the  prophecy  of  His  resurrection*** 

*<  Reason  and  Fmth  at  onoo  set  oat 
To  search  the  Saviour's  tomb: 
Faith  faster  rans,  but  waits  without, 

As  fearing  to  presume, 
Till  Reason  enter  in,  and  trace 
Christ's  relics  round  the  holy  place — 
*IIere  lay  his  limbs,  and  here  his  sacred  head, 
And  who  was  by,  to  make  his  new-forsaken  bed?' 

"Both  wonder — one  believes.     But  while 

They  muse  on  all  at  home, 
No  thought  can  tender  ^oo«**  beguile 

From  Jesus*  grave  to  i*oam. 
Weeping  she  stays  till  he  appear — 
Her  witness  first'  the  Church  must  hear : 
All  joy  to  souls  that  can  rejoice 

With  her  at  earliest  call  of  his  dear  gracious  voice." 

I 

vii.  Second  appearance  of  Jesus  to  Mary  Magdalene  at 
the  Sepulchre.  While  Peter  and  John  returned  home,  Mary, 
who  had  followed  them  back  to  the  sepulchre,  stood  by  its 
entrance,  as  the  words  just  quoted  have  described.  Looking 
into  the  sepulchre  as  she  wept,  she  saw  two  angels  sitting, 
at  the  head  and  the  feet,  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain. 
To  their  inquiry  why  she  wept,  she  answered, "  Because  they 
have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have 
laid  him ;"  and  she  was  turning  away,  to  leave  the  sepulchre 
in  despair,  when  she  saw  Jesus  standing  before  her,  though 
she  knew  him  not,  even  when  he  asked  her  why  she  wept. 
Taking  him  for  the  keeper  of  the  garden,  she  earnestly  en- 
treated him  to  tell  her  whither  he  had  removed  the  body. 
The  one  word, "  Mary^^  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  recalled  her  to 
herself,  and  turning  so  as  to  have  a  full  view  of  him  for  the 
^irst  time,  she  replied,  "  Rabboni  1"  that  is,  "  Master !"  and 
would  have  embraced  him.     But,  with  the  mysterious  injunc- 

"  The  minuteness  of  this  record  j  In  this  remarkable  phrase  the  Evan- 
Hcems  to  be  intended  as  a  proof  that  gelist  points,  not  to  Chrises  own  say- 
tho  body  conid  not  have  been  stolen  i  ings,  but  to  some  passage  of  the  O. 
I)y  the  disciples  ;  for  they  would  have  I T. ;  and  such  we  find  in  Ps.  xvi.  10, 
carried  off  the  grave-clothes  with  it  ns  interpreted  by  Peter  in  Acts  ii. 
in  their  h&ste.  <  25-31. 

"  Luke  xxiv.  12.  ■     "  Mary  Majrdnlenc. 

**  "They  knew  not  the  Scripture.''       -*  Cfn-iHiianVfar:  St,  Thomai'a  Day 
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tion,  "  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Fa- 
ther," he  sent  her  to  forewarn  his  brethren  of  his  ascension. 
But  even  at  this  second  testimony  the  disciples  remained 
incredulous.** 

viii.  Third  appearance  of  Jesus — to  St.  Peter.  St.  Paul 
states,  immediately  after  the  fact  of  our  Lord's  resurrection, 

that  he  was  seen  of  Cephas,"  before  he  appeared  to  the  oth- 
er Apostles.'*  This  appearance  is  also  mentioned  incidentally, 
but  very  emphatically,  by  St.  Luke,  in  connection  with  the 
journey  to  Emmaus.*' 

ix.  The  Journey  to  Emmaus — our  Lord^s  fourth  appear^ 
ance.  This  is  briefly  mentioned  by  St.  Mark ;  *"  but  the  deep- 
ly interesting  narrative  of  St.  Luke  "  gives  us  a  view  of  the 
disciples'  state  of  mind  on  this  memorable  day.  Two  of  them, 
Cleopas  ••  and  another,  left  the  city  after  the  visits  paid  to  the 
sepulchre  by  the  women  and  by  Peter  and  John,  and  walked 
to  Emmaus,  a  village  about  seven  miles  fi'om  Jerusalem.** 
Their  only  object  seems  to  have  been,  to  talk  freely  with  each 
other  respecting  the  bearing  of  the  recent  events  on  the 
question  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus;"  and  the  doubtful 
result  of  their  discussions  is  expressed  in  the  exclamation, 
*^  But  we  trusted  that  it  had  been  he  which  should  have  re- 
deemed Israel !"  As  they  were  thus  engaged,  Jesus  himself 
joined  them ;  but  a  spell  was  upon  their  eyes,'*  so  that  they 
did  not  know  him.  Eveiy  reader  of  the  Gospel  is  familiar 
with  what  followed, — ^the  statement  of  their  anxious  reason* 
ings ;  his  rebuke  of  their  ignorance  and  unbelief,  and  his  ex- 
position of  the  Scripture  which  foretold  his  sufferings  and 
gloiy ;  their  pressing  him  to  stay  with  them  at  the  village  5 
and  his  being  made  known  to  them  by  blessing  and  breaking 
the  bread  at  their  evening  meal.  They  hastened  back  to  Je- 
rusalem, and  found  the  Apostles  assembled  with  other  disciples 
at  their  evening  meal,*^  in  a  strangely  mingled  state  of  doubt 
and  wonder ;  for,  while  some  met  them  with  the  news, "  The 


*  John  XX.  11-18 ;  Mark  xvi.  9-11. 

"  1  Cor.  XV.  6.     ^  Luke  xxiv.  34. 

•^MarkxYi.  12,  13. 

»  Luke  xxiv.  13-35. 

'"  This  Cleopas  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Clopas,  the  husband  of 
Mary  the  sister  of  our  Lord's  mother. 

'*  " Sixtif  /ttadia." in  what  direction 

we   are   not  told.     The  idea  of  its 

identity  with  the  Emmaus  (aftei*ward 

^  called  Nicopolis)  on  the  border  of  the 

Philistine  plain,  and  about  20  miles 


from  Jerusalem — held  by  Ensebins 
and  Jerome,  and  defended  by  Dr. 
Robinson — is  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  sacred  narrative.  See  Dicf.  0/ 
the  BUtUf  art.  Emmaus. 

*•  The  word  w^r)Tih\  in  ver.  15, 
implies  anxious  discussion. 

**  Literally  **  their  eyes  were  mas- 
tered," iKoarovvTo.  Ilence  the  phrase 
in  Mnrk,  "  He  appeared  in  another 
(».  r,.  an  altered)  form." 

"  Mark  xvi.  14, 
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Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and  hath  appeared  to  Simon,''  their  own 
full  account  of  his  converse  with  them  was  still  received  with 
unbelief. 

X.  Our  Lord* 8  fifth  appearance — to  the  assembled  Apos^ 
ties,  except  Thomas,  It  was  at  this  very  crisis  of  their  per- 
plexity, that  Jesus  crowned  his  separate  appearances  by  a 
manifestation  of  himself  to  the  Apostles,  and  those  disciples 
who  were  with  them.  His  sudden  appearance  in  their  midst, 
the  doors  of  the  room  being  shut  fast  for  fear  of  the  Jews, 
alarmed  them  with  the  idea  that  they  saw  a  spirit,  though  he 
greeted  them  with  the  words, "  Peace  be  unto  you  !"  But 
he  called  them  to  feel  his  body,  and  showed  them  the  wounds 
in  his  hands  and  feet  and  side.  As  they  still  doubted,  he  ate 
food  before  them ;  and  then  he  opened  their  minds  to  see  the 
fulfillment  of  all  that  had  been  spoken  of  him  in  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Psalms ;  and  to  know  their  own  mission  as 
the  witnesses  of  his  resurrection,  and  the  preachers  of  repent- 
ance and  remission  of  sins  in  his  name  to  all  nations,  beginning 
at  Jerusalem.  Then  by  the  sign  of  breathing  on  them  (liter- 
ally suspiration),  he  indicated  the  conferring  of  that  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  actually  to  descend  upon  them 
after  his  ascension,  and  for  which  he  bade  them  to  wait  at  Je- 
rusalem ;  and  he  gave  them  the  authority  of  remitting  and  re- 
taining sins."  This  "  great  commission  "  was  repeated  after- 
ward ;  but  Mark,  who  mentions  only  three  of  our  Lord's  ap- 
pearances, and  this  as  the  last,  refers  to  this  occasion  also  the 
promise  of  the  power  of  working  miracles."  Such  was  our 
Lord's  last  appearance  to  his  disciples  on  the  day  of  his  res- 
uiTection. 

2.  Sunday y  the  2Uh  of  Nisan,  April  1  Uh, — 

[xi.)  Chrises  second  appearance  to  the  assembled  disciples^ 
with  iliomas — the  sixth  in  all.  Facts  are  sometimes  of  them- 
selves strong  arguments ;  and  such  is  our  finding  the  disciples 
again  assembled  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  week,  and 
our  Lord  again  appearing  in  the  midst  of  them.  Their  mere 
meeting  may  have  been  continued  from  day  to  day,  but  our 
Saviour's  blessing  this  meeting  with  his  presense  goes  far  to 
mark  the  Lord's  Day  as  sacred.  It  was  then  that  the  incred- 
ulous Thomas  was  taught  by  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses, 
not  only  to  share  his  brethren's  faith,  but  to  go  beyond  them 


*  The  nature  of  this  anthority  is 
teen  in  the  cases  of  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phire, Simon  Magus,  and  perhaps 
Eljmos  the  sorcorcr. 


"Mark  xri.  14-18;  Luke  xxiv. 
36-49;  John  xx.  Id-23;  1  Cor.  xv. 
5,  **then  of  the  twelve."  St.  Matt, 
docs  not  mention  this  appearance. 
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by  recognizing  in  the  Lord's  resurrection  a  proof  of  his  di. 
vinity.  But  Jesus  did  not  grant  the  proof  tnat  Thomas  re- 
quired, without  pronouncing  a  higher  blessing  upon  those 
who  are  content  to  believe  on  the  testimony  of  others.*' 

§  3.  (xii.)  Third  appearance  of  Jesus  to  the  Apostles  {seven 
of  them)  by  the  Lake  of  GalUee — the  seventh  in  alL  The 
Evangelists  now  cease  to  specify  days.  St.  Matthew  tells  ub 
that  the  eleven  disciples  went  away  into  Galilee,  as  they  had 
been  commanded  when  first  the  resurrection  was  announced 
to  them ;  •*  but  their  meeting  with  Jesus  in  the  mountain  he 
had  appointed  them  must  have  been  subsequent  to  that  morn- 
ing by  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  of  which  St  John  has  given  us  so 
full  and  touching  an  account.**  Seven  of  the  apos^3 — ^Peter, 
Thomas,  Nathanael,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  two  others  who 
are  not  named,  had  returned  to  their  avocations  as  fishermen, 
when  Jesus  revealed  himself  to  them  in  a  manner  strikingly 
similar  to  that  of  their  former  calling,  by  the  sign  of  a  mirac- 
ulous draught  of  fishes.  The  one  striking  difference,  that  now 
the  net  did  not  break,  showed  the  coming  of  the  time  when 
they  were  to  be  indeed  "  fishers  of  men.  It  was  then  that 
our  Lord  drew  from  Peter  the  avowal  of  his  love,  repeated 
thrice  as  the  revocation  of  his  threefold  denial,  and  restored 
him  to  his  place  among  the  disciples  by  the  special  commis- 
sion, also  thrice  repeated,  "  Feed  my  sheep !"  adding  the 
prediction  of  his  martyrdom,  but  rebuking  his  affectionate  cu- 
riosity concerning  the  fate  of  John.  The  saying,  ^^  If  I  will 
that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee?"  is  a  purely 
hypothetical  case,  put  to  repel  a  curious  desire  to  know  what 
he  reserved  to  his  own  appointment. 

xiii.  The  eigMh  a^ypearance  of  Jesus — to  the  great  hody  of 
his  disciples  in  Galilee.  St.  Matthew  continues  the  state- 
ment just  qtioted  by  saying  that  the  eleven  disciples  went 
out  to  a  mountain  in  Galileo,  where  Jesus  had  appointed  them ; 
and  when  they  saw  him  they  worshiped  him,  but  some  doubt- 
ed." Though  Matthew  mentions  only  the  eleven,  he  can 
scarcely  mean  the  last  statement  to  apply  to  them,  after  the 
removal  of  the  last  remains  of  their  incredulity  in  the  case  of 
Thomas.  It  is  evident,  from  comparing  the  Gospels,  that,  in 
several  statements  which  refer  to  the  body  of  the  disciples, 
the  eleven  are  particularly  named,  because  they  were  specially 
the  appointed  witnesses  of  Christ's  resurrection.  All  that  we 
see  of  their  life  during  this  interval  confirms  the  view  that  the 

■^  John  XX.  24-29.  |  »  John  xxi.  1-24. 

»  Matt,  xxviii.  16.  |  ♦»  Mntt.  xxviii.  16,  17. 
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Apostles  were  in  no  way  separated  from  the  other  disciples.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  last  chapter  of  Matthew,  the  message,  first 
of  the  angel  and  then  of  Christ  himself,  is  to  "the  disciples" 
and  "  his  brethren,''  not  to  the  Apostles  only ;  and  the  Evangel- 
ist clearly  records  this  meeting  in  Galilee  as  the  fulfillment  of 
that  message.  There  is,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in  identifying 
this  interview  with  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to  "  above  five 
hundred  brethren  at  once,"  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  who  appeals 
to  the  fact  that  some  of  them  were  still  living  when  he 
wrote."  This  number  agrees  well  with  that  assigned  by  St. 
Luke  to  the  Church  at  Jerusalem ;  *'  for  as  these  were  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  and  as  the  greater  number  of  our  Lord's 
converts  were  made  in  Galilee,  five  hundred  and  upward  is 
a  reasonable  number  for  those  of  Galilee,  with  the  Apostles, 
and  such  others  as  were  able  to  accompany  them  from  Judaea. 

This  then  was  the  great  interview  of  Jesus  with  his  disci- 
ples, of  which  he  had  spoken  even  before  his  death,**  and  to 
which  they  were  summoned  from  the  moment  of  his  resurrec- 
tion. Its  scene  was  Galilee^  where  Jesus  had  commenced  his 
course  of  public  teaching  and  where  his  life  had  been  chiefly 
spent ;  and  as  he  had  opened  his  public  ministry  on  a  mountain, 
by  the  discourse  which  set  forth  the  conditions  of  disciple- 
ship,  so  he  closed  it  on  a  mountain,  by  the  commission  which 
he  based  upon  his  own  unlimited  authority,  "  All  power  is 
given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye  therefore  and 
make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching 
them  to  observe  ail  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you : 
and  lo,  I  am  with  you  always  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  ** 
It  follows  from  the  above  argument  that  this  commission 
was  given  to  the  disciples^  as  such,  and  not  to  the  Apostles 
only ;  and  this  is  true  also  of  the  promise  of  miraculous  pow- 
ers, and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  are  recorded  re- 
spectively by  Mark  and  John. 

xiv.  Chrisfs  ninth  appearance — to  James  {the  Less),  Im- 
mediately after  mentioning  this  interview,  St.  Paul  adds  the 
yords  "  after  that,  he  was  seen  of  James,"  a  special  notice, 
which  agrees  weU  with  the  importance  assigned  to  Jamej^,  as 
being,  like  Peter  and  John,  one  of  the  "pillars"  of  the 
Church."  This  appearance  may  be  referred  to  Jerusalem,  with 
the  more  probability,  as  James  was  not  one  among  the  Apos* 
ties  at  the  Lake  of  Galilee.     Nor  does  it  seem  unlikely  that 


"  I  Cor.  XV.  G. 
*•  Matt.  xxvi.  32. 


**Act8i.  15. 


**  Matt,  xxviii.  18-20. 
**  1  Cor.  XV.  7 ;  Gal.  ii.  9. 
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it  was  one  of  seyeral  appearances  to  individual  disciples,  oniit« 
ted  by  the  Evangelists,  who  have  recorded  only  those  needful 
to  establish  the  great  facts  of  Christ^s  resurrection,  and  of  his 
commission  to  the  Apostles. 

§  4.  (xv.)  Our  LorcPs  last  interview  with  the  Apostles  and 
his  Ascension — his  tenth  appearance.  The  last  scene  of  all 
was  reserved  for  the  eyes  of  the  Apostles  only,  as  the  specially 
appointed  witnesses  of  Christ's  resurrection  and  ascension. 
St.  Peter  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that,  when  God  had  raised 
Jesus  from  the  dead,  ^^  he  shewed  him,  openly,  not  to  all  the 
peoplCy  but  unto  witnesses  chosen  before  of  6rorf,'even  to  us, 
who  did  eat  and  drink  with  him  after  he  rose  from  the  dead."  *• 
The  superiority  of  such  testimony  to  any  which  could  have 
been  furnished  by  a  more  public  display  of  the  risen  Saviour 
to  all  the  people  has  been  ably  demonstrated  by  Bishop  Hors- 
ley."  Neither  Matthew  nor  John  relates  our  Saviour's  ascen- 
sion, though  the  latter  gives,  in  the  Apocalypse,  a  glowing  de- 
scription of  his  state  of  glory.  Mark  simply  says  that  '^  he 
was  received  up  into  heaven  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of 
Crod."  "  St.  Luke  describes  the  whole  scene,  briefly  in  his 
Gospel,  and  fully  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles." 

The  whole  time  during  which  Jesus  "  shewed  himself  after 
his  passion  by  many  infallible  proofs"  wsls  forty  dat/Sy^  a 
period  which  has  evidently  some  mystical  signification,  being 
the  same  as  the  time  spent  by  Moses  and  by  Elijah  in  Mount 
Horeb,  and  by  Christ  himself  in  the  wilderness  of  temptation, 
and  corresponding  to  the  number  of  years  that  the  people  had 
wandered  in  the  Desert.  As  they  passed  an  appointed  interval 
of  trial  between  their  baptism  to  Moses  in  the  Red  Sea  and 
their  entrance  on  the  promised  land,  so  our  Lord  himself  was 
subjected  to  a  forty  days'  trial  of  his  faith  and  patience,  be- 
tween his  baptism  and  his  showing  to  Israel ;  and  again,  after 
his  final  baptism  of  suffering  a  hke  interval  was  interposed 
before  he  entered  into  glory,  to  try  the  faith  of  his  disciples 
and  to  work  in  them  full  conviction  of  the  great  truth  they 
had  to  preach.  In  what  secret  retirement  he  took  up  hia 
abode  during  these  forty  days  we  are  not  told :  all  that  con- 
cerns us  is  the  time  he  spent  with  his  disciples,  ^'  speaking 
of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God." 
At  last,  on  the  fortieth  day,"  the  disciples  were  assembled 
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"■^  SfriHons  on   the   Resurrection  of 


"  Acts  i.  3. 

"  Thur««lnv,   tho    25th    of   Jvar, 


Chnttt,  i  "Holv  Tlinrsilfty,"   or   **  Asccnsiov 
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with  Jesus  at  Jerusalem,  it  would  seem  by  a  special  appoint* 
ment,**  and  he  commanded  them  not  to  depart  thence  tiU  they 
received  the  promise  of  the  Father,  the  baptism  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.  After  rebuking  their  desire  to  know  whether  the 
time  was  come  for  him  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel,  he 
promised  them  power,  by  that  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  for  the 
work  they  had  to  do  for  his  name  in  Jerusalem,  Judaea,  and 
Samaria,  and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

£ither  during  or  after  this  conversation,  he  led  them  out — 
over  the  very  ground  he  had  traversed  with  them  six  weeks 
before,  when  he  entered  the  city  to  suffer — as  far  as  Bethany, 
on  the  further  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  so  out  of  view 
of  the  city ;  "**  and  there,  as  with  uplifted  hands  he  gave  them 
his  parting  blessing,  a  cloud  interposed  between  him  and 
them,  like  the  chariot  and  horses  of  Hre  that  separated  Elijah 
from  Elisha ;  and  upborne  on  this  aerial  car,  he  was  waned 
from  their  sight  through  the  vault  of  heaven.'*  This  was  all 
they  saw ;  but  the  inspired  Psalmist  had  long  before  described 
the  unseen  glories  of  Christ's  ascension : 

'*The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty  tbonsandy 
Even  tboasaDds,  even  thonsands  of  angels : 
The  Lord  is  among  them 
As  in  Sinai,  in  the  holy  place. 
Thoa  hast  ascended  on  high, 
Then  host  led  captivity  captive : 
Thoa  hast  received  gifts  for  men ; 
Yea,  for  the  rebellious  also,  that 
Jehovah  God  might  dwell  among  them."" 

What  those  spiritual  gifts  were  and  how  they  were  soon  dis* 
tributed  to  the  Church  is  explained  by  the  Apostle  Paul." 

Meanwhile  the  disciples  scarcely  recollected  that  this  was 
but  what  he  had  himself  foretold : — "  What  and  if  ye  shall 
see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up  where  he  was  before  ?"  *'  They 
stood  gazing  up  after  him  as  if  he  had  been  lost  forever,  tiD 
they  were  awakened  from  their  stupor  by  the  appearance  of 
two  angels  standing  by  them,  and  declaring  that  this  same 
Jesus,  who  was  taken  from  them  into  heaven,  should  so  come 
in  like  manner  as  they  had  seen  him  go  into  heaven : — words 
which  exclude  any  other  than  the  final  advent  of  our  Lord,  and 


"  Acts  i.  4  :  comp.  v.  6. 

"  Acts  i.  4-8. 

**>>  On  the  site  of  our  Lord's  As- 
cension, see  p.  889. 

**  This  is  manifestly  all  that  is  ex- 
pressed by  iie  heaven  iohpavoo)  of 


the  narrative,  which  has  the  same 
sense  in  Gen.  i.  1,  and  many  other 
passages;  the  proper  literal  sense  of 
the  English  word. 

"Ps.  Ixviii.  17,  18. 

••  Eph.  iv.  8,  9.         »^  John  ri.  02. 
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teach  us  that  he  shall  then  be  seen  descending  from  the  riven 
sky  as  plainly  and  as  unexpectedly  as  he  passed  into  it  from 
their  eyes.  With  this  agrees  his  own  warning  of  "  the  sign 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  power 
and  great  glory,"  and  the  words  of  the  final  Scripture  prophe- 
cy, "  Behold,  he  cometh  with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see 
him." 

Having  worshiped  their  glorified  Lord,  they  returned  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy ;  and,  while 
expecting  the  promised  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  spent 
their  time  contmually  in  the  Temple,  praising  and  blessing 
God." 

§  5.  We  can  not  more  fitly  conclude  this  narrative  of  our 
Saviour's  life  on  earth, — in  which  we  have  aimed  to  bring  into 
one  view  the  records  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  with  as  much 
brevity  as  was  consistent  with  the  omission  of  no  important 
fact, — ^than  by  calling  attention  to  the  two  points  insisted  on 
by  St.  John : — ^first,  that  we  have  only  a  smaU  part  of  our  Lord's 
sayings  and  doings  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  for  the 
world  itself  could  hardly  have  contained  the  record  of  the 
whole ;  but,  finally,  that  aU  we  do  possess  has  been  written  with 
this  one  sole  object, "  That  we  might  believe  that  Jesits  is  the 
Chhbist,  the  Son  op  God,  and  that,  believing^  we  might  have 
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Lake  xxiv.  50^3 ;  Acts  i.  1-12. 


John  XX.  30, 31 ;  xxi.  25. 
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MR.  LEWIN'S  SCHEME  OF  THE 

CHBONOLOGY  OF  OUR 

LORD'S  LIFE. 

In  the  elnborate  work  of  Mr.  Lew- 
in,  Fasti  Sacri,  or  a  Key  to  the 
Chronology  of  the  New  Testament,  a 
chronological  scheme  is  giyen,  dif- 
fering from  the  views  of  most  previ- 
ous writers,  and  from  the  sjstem  fol- 
lowed in  our  work.  Without  re- 
opening the  discussion,  which  would 


far  overpass  our  limits,  the  care  be* 
stowed  upon  every  detail  of  the  sub- 
ject by  so  eminent  a  writer  dcninnds 
a  brief  statement  of  the  results  at 
which  he  has  arrived. 

BbO.  6  (abont  Feb.  8S).  Birth  of  John  the 
BHptiflt ;  the  time  of  Eliaabeili*! 
conception  being  inferred  from 
the  calonUti<m  that  the  oonne  of 
Abia  went  out  of  office  on  May  98, 
iLa  7. 

RC.  6  (Abont  Angt»t  1).  Th«  NxTivnTor 
Jksub  Christ;  nearly  two  vean 
before  the  death  of  Uerod  (Matt, 
ii.  16). 
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Tlie  CentMB  under  Sentius  Satnml- 
11118,  who  displaced  Varus  before 
Septeii.ber  2.  u.o.  6. 
B.C.  4.  April  1.      Death  of  Herod  at  Jeri- 
cho. 
Return  of  the  Holy  Family  from 
Kgypt. 
A.D.  o.  Banishment  of  Archelaiis. 
Cifremits  prefect  of  Syria. 
A.D.  7.  Completion  of  the  Census  of  Cyre- 
nluff. 

CmUST    AT   TRB     PABBOVZE    (April 
9th). 
A.D.  28  (about  Aug.  or  Sept).   Preaching  of 
John   the  Baptiftt,   in  the  Jlirat 
year  of  the  Sabbatic  eyele,  in  the 
Kix'h  year  of  which  our  Lord** 
Ministry  closed. 
A.D.  29  (February).    Baptism  of  Jesus.    Age 
3S.» 
(February  to  Morch).    The  Tempta- 
tion. 
A.D.  29-A.D.33.     The  Duration  of  ChrieV 8 
MintMry^  from  Piiasorer  to  Fum- 
orer^  foiur  full  yeftrsy  In  accord- 
ance with  Luke  xiii.  7. 
A.D.29.  Fraar  PAMomu  ending  April  2. 

Op<>ning  of  our  Lord's  Ministry  at 

Jerusalpni. 
TmpriMnment  of  John. 
A.D.  29  (Autumn).      Bi*fdnning  of  Ghrist'ii 
Mlnintty  In  Galil  e.    ItA  duration 
—3  yean  and  6  niontlis. 
FiriU  Circuit  in  Gftlilee^  including 
(about  October)  his  rejection  at 
Nauireth.t 
A.D.  29  to  A. D.  30  (Spring^.    Second  GdU- 
lean  Ciremt:  duration  —  four  or 
five  monthM. 
A.D.  80  (Spring).     Third  Galilean  Cirexdt. 
April  'i2.     The  dcvrepowpwrov  adfi- 
fiarovy  i.  e,^  the  fii'ot  Sabbath  of 
the  '2d  month  (Jyar). 
May  "^1.  Tfic  PenfreoMf^  this  year  on 
a  Sabbatli.   The  ''  Feast  •*  of  John 

V. 

Jesus  returns  to  Galilee. 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

•  Mr  Lewfai  glvM  thb  Utilndfl  to  tlw  ahtmi  tkirtf 
(Av«OorLnk«  fil.  9S. 

t  Mr.  Lcwln'santhortty  for  thU  date  b  In  the  feet 
that  iMlah  Ixl.  wii<i  th«*  AppolntMl  l«Mon  of  the  d«ilr 
•errien  aboat  tho  F»m»t  vg  raA<nM«/M,  whieh  la  ttdi 
faor  CbU  oa  Ootober  IL 


Fowth  Galilean  Circuit. 

(Autumn).     Return  to  Capernaum 
A.D.  81  (about  April).    Death  of  John  the 
Baptist 

April  19  (10  of  Nisan).  Feeding  of 
the  Five  Thouicand. 

April  21.  The  Discoune  of  John  yi. : 
on  the  Sabbath  before  the  Passo* 
ver. 

Sept  20.  Feast  of  Tabcmadefl 
(John  Til.  1). 

Sept.  28  (about).  Jesus  reaches  Je- 
rusalem. 

He  withdraws,  probably  to  Betho- 
banu 

Nor.  28  to  Dec.  ^.  Feast  of  Dedica- 
tion (John  X). 

Jesus  returned  to  Bethabora  (John 
X.  81). 
A.D.  82  (Beginning).    Death  and  rslsing  of 
I^mnis. 

Jesus  retires  toEphraim,  and  thence 
to  Caesarca  Phlllppi. 

Return  to  Capemnuro.  TVibnte 
Money. 

Passover^  April  13.  Beginning  of 
our  Lord'rt  last  circuit  occnpylngft 
year,  and  terminating  at  Jemsa* 
lem. 

(Autumn.)  The  warning  to  fire  out 
of  Galilee. 
A.D  83.  (Spring.)  The  circuit  resumed  from 
West  to  East,  along  the  borders 
of  Samaria  and  Galilee,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Persea,  and  so  across  th« 
Jordan. 

Recrosses  the  Jordan  to  Jericho. 

Friday,  Mnrch  27.  Arrive^  at  Beth- 
anv,  six  days  before  thePap^oTer. 

Saturday,  March  28.  Rest  at  B(  tha. 
ny  on  the  Sabbath  erening.  Sup^ 
per  at  the  houi>e  of  Simon. 

Palm  Sunday,  March  29.  Jesus  en- 
ters JeruKalem. 

Monday,  Marcli  80>-Tl)ursday,  April 
2.  As  in  our  narrative. 

Thursday,  April  2 — Evening.  Tht 
Passover  and  Lord's  Supper 

Good  Friday,  April  3.  The  Crucifix- 
ion.   Jesns  expires  at  3  p.m. 

Easter  Sunday,  April  6.  The  Res- 
urrection. 

Thursday,  May  14.    The  Ascension. 

Sunday,  May  M.    Day  of  Pentecost 
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THE  FOUR  GOSPELS.  > 

I  1.  Thoir  geanlneaess.  i  2.  Their  relation  to  each  other.  {  3.  Theories  of  their  origlii. 
{  4  Prob&billty  that  they  were  based  on  Apostolic  preadiing;.  {  6,  laspiiation  of  the 
EvangeUflts.    i  6.  Table  of  Uie  Harmony  of  the  Four  Goepela 

§  1.  The  name  Gospel^  is  applied  to  the  foar  inspired  histories  of  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Chnst  contained  in  the  New  Testament.  It  may  be 
fairly  said  that  the  genuineness  of  these  four  narratives  rests  upon  better 
evidence  than  that  of  any  other  ancient  writings.  They  were  all  composed 
during  the  latter  hnlf  of  the  first  century :  those  of  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark  some  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  that  of  St.  Lake 
probably  about  a.d.  G4  ;  and  that  of  St.  John  toward  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury. Before  the  end  of  the  second  century,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  the  Four  Gospels,  as  one  collection,  were  generally  used  and  accepted. 

§  2.  On  comparing  these  four  books  one  with  another,  a  peculiar  diffi- 
culty claims  attention,  which  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  controversy  as 
to  their  genuineness.  In  the  fourth  Gospel  the  narrative  coincides  with 
that  of  the  other  three  in  a  few  passages  only.  Patting  aside  the  account 
of  the  Passion,  there  are  only  three  fSacts  whicli  John  relates  in  common 
with  the  other  Evangelists.  Two  of  these  are,  the  feeding  of  the  five  thou- 
sand, and  the  storm  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (ch.  vi.),  which  appear  to  be  in- 
troduced in  connection  with  the  discourse  that  arose  out  of  the  miracle,  re- 
lated by  John  alone.  The  third  is  the  anointing  of  His  feet  by  Mary ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  narrative  of  John  recalls  something  of 
each  of  the  other  three :  the  actions  of  the  womnn  are  drawn  from  Luke, 
the  ointment  and  its  value  are  described  in  Mark,  and  the  admonition  to 
Judas  appears  in  Matthew ;  and  John  combines  in  his  narrative  all  these 
particulars.  While  the  three  present  the  life  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  John  fol- 
lows him  into  JndoMi ;  nor  should  we  know,  but  for  him,  that  our  Lord 
had  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  at  the  prescribed  feasts.  Only  one  discourse 
of  our  Lord  that  was  delivered  in  Galilee,  that  in  the  6th  chapter,  is  record- 
ed by  John.  The  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  had  it  pnt  into  his  mind  to 
write  a  Gospel  which  should  more  expressly  than  the  others  set  forth  Jesns 
as  the  Incarnate  Word  of  God :  if  he  also  had  in  view  the  beginnings  of 
the  errors  of  Cerinthus  and  others  before  him  at  the  time,  as  Irenseus  and 
Jerome  assert,  the  polemical  purpose  is  quite  subordinate  to  the  dogmatia 

^  The  followlnf^  account  of  the  Four  Gos-  |      '  From  pod  and  iiptV^  Ang-Saz.  ftood  m«e- 


pelB  is  taken,  with  901110  omisitionfi,  from 
Archbishop  Thompson's  article  in  the  Diet. 
o/thtBiUe. 


mrje  or  ivewsi^  which  is  a  iranslation  of  the 
Greek  cvaY7« Xtov» 
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He  docs  not  war  against  a  temporary  error,  but  preaches  for  all  time  that 
Jesna  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  in  order  that  believin<)c  wc  may  have 
life  through  his  name.  Now  many  of  the  facts  omitted  by  St.  John  and 
recorded  by  the  rest  are  such  as  would  have  contributed  most  directly  to 
this  great  design ;  why  then  are  they  omitted  ?  The  received  explanation 
is  the  only  satisfactory  one,  namely,  that  John,  writing  last,  at  the  close  of 
die  first  century,  had  seen  the  other  Grospels,  and  purposely  abstained  from 
writing  anew  what  they  had  sufficiently  recorded. 

In  the  other  three  Gospels  there  is  a  great  amount  of  agreement.  If  wo 
fltnppose  the  history  that  they  contain  to  be  divided  into  sections,  in  42  of 
these  all  the  three  narratives  coincide,  12  more  are  given  by  Matthew  and 
Mark  only,  5  by  Mark  and  Luke  only,  and  14  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  To 
these  must  be  added  5  peculiar  to  Matthew,  2  to  Mark,  and  9  to  Luke ; 
and  the  enumeration  is  complete.  But  this  applies  only  to  general  coinci- 
dence as  to  the  facts  narrated :  the  amount  of  verbal  coincidence,  that  is, 
the  passages  either  verbally  the  same,  or  coinciding  in  the  use  of 
many  of  the  same  words,  is  much  smaller.  *'By  far  the  larger  portion,'* 
says  Professor  Andrews  Norton  (Genuineness^  i.  p.  240,  2d  ed.),  "  of 
this  verbal  agreement  is  found  in  the  recital  of  the  words  of  others, 
and  particularly  of  the  words  of  Jesus.  Thus,  in  Matthew's  Gospel, 
the  passages  verbally  coincident  with  one  or  both  of  the  other  two  Gos- 
pels amount  to  less  than  a  sixth  part  of  its  contents ;  and  of  these  about 
seven-eighths  occur  in  the  recital  of  the  words  of  others,  and  only  about 
one-eighth  in  what,  by  way  of  distinction,  I  may  call  mere  narrative,  in 
which  the  Evangelist,  speaking  in  his  own  person,  was  unrestrained  in  the 
choice  of  his  expressions.  In  Mark,  the  proportion  of  coincident  passages 
to  the  whole  contents  of  the  Gospel  is  about  one-sixth,  of  which  not  one- 
fifth  occurs  in  the  narrative.  Luke  has  still  less  agreement  of  expression 
with  the  other  Evangelists.  The  passages  in  which  it  is  found  amount  only 
to  about  a  tenth  part  of  his  Gospel ;  and  but  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  it 
appears  in  the  narrative — less  than  a  twentieth  part.  These  proportions 
should  be  further  compared  with  those  which  the  narrative  part  of  each 
Gospel  bears  to  that  in  which  the  words  of  others  are  professedly  repeated. 
Matthew's  narrative  occupies  about  one-fourth  of  his  Gospel,  Mark's  about 
one-half,  and  Luke's  about  one-third.  It  may  easily  be  computed,  there- 
fore, that  the  proportion  of  verbal  coincidence  found  in  the  narrative  part 
of  each  Gospel,  compared  with  what  exists  in  the  other  part,  is  about  in  the 
following  ratios :  in  Matthew  as  one  to  somewhat  more  than  two,  in  Mark 
as  one  to  four,  and  in  Luke  as  one  to  ten." 

Without  going  minutely  into  the  examination  of  examples,  which  would 
bo  desirable  if  space  permitted,  the  leading  facts  connected  with  the  subject 
may  be  thus  summed  up : — ^The  verbal  and  material  agreement  of  the 
three  first  Evangelists  is  such  as  does  not  occur  in  any  other  authors  who 
have  written  independently  of  one  another.  The  verbal  agreement  is 
greater  where  the  spoken  words  of  others  are  cited  than  where  facts  are  re- 
corded ;  and  greatest  in  quotations  of  the  words  of  our  Lord.  But  in  some 
leading  events,  as  in  the  call  of  the  four  first  disciples,  that  of  Matthew, 
and  the  Transfiguration,  the  agreement  even  in  expression  is  remarkable : 
there  are  also  narratives  where  there  is  no  verbal  harmony  in  the  outset, 
but  only  in  the  crisis  or  emphatic  part  of  the  story  (Matt,  viii.  3=Mark  i. 
41=Luke  V.  13.  and  Matt.  xiv.  19,  20==  Mark  vi.  41-43=Luke  ix.  16,  17). 
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The  narratives  of  onr  Lord's  early  life,  as  given  by  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Luke,  have  little  in  common ;  while  St.  Mark  does  not  include  that  part 
of  the  history  in  his  plan.  The  agreement  in  tlie  narrative  portions  of  the 
Gospels  begins  with  the  Baptism  of  John,  and  reaches  its  highest  •point  iD 
the  account  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  and  the  facts  tliat  preceded  it ;  bo 
that  a  direct  ratio  might  almost  be  said  to  exist  between  the  amount  of 
agreement  and  the  nearness  of  the  facts  related  to  the  Passion.  After  this 
event,  in  the  account  of  his  burial  and  resarrection,  the  coincidences  are 
few.  The  language  of  all  three  is  Greek,  with  Hebrew  idioms:  the  He- 
braisms are  most  abundant  in  St.  Mark,  and  f  swest  in  St.  Luke.  In  qn<^ 
tations  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  Evangelists,  or  two  of  them,  some- 
times exhibit  a  verbal  agreement,  although  they  differ  from  the  Hebrew  and 
from  the  Septuagint  version  (Matt.  iii.  d=Mark.  i.  3=Lake  iii.  4.  Matt, 
iv.  10=Luke  iv.  8.  Matt.  xi.  10=Mark  i.  2=Lukevii.  27,  etc).  Except 
as  to  24  verses,  the  Gospel  of  Mark  contains  no  principal  facts  which  are 
not  found  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  but  he  often  supplies  details  omitted  by 
them,  and  these  are  often  such  as  would  belong  to  the  graphic  account  of 
an  eye-witness.  There  are  no  cases  in  which  Matthew  and  Luke  exactly 
harmonize  where  Mark  does  not  also  coincide  with  them.  In  several 
places  the  words  of  Mark  have  something  in  common  with  each  of  the  other 
narratives,  so  as  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  them,  where  their 
words  slightly  differ.  The  examples  of  verbal  agreement  between  Mark 
and  Luke  are  not  so  long  or  so  numerous  as  those  between  Matthew  and 
Luke,  and  Matthew  and  Mark ;  but  as  to  the  arrangement  of  events  Mark 
and  Luke  frequently  coincide,  where  Matthew  differs  from  them.  These 
are  the  leading  particulars ;  but  they  are  very  far  from  giving  a  complete 
notion  of  a  phenomenon  that  is  well  worthy  of  that  attention  and  reverent 
study  of  the  sacred  text  by  which  alone  it  can  be  fully  and  fairly  appre- 
hended. 

These  facts  exhibit  the  three  Gospels  as  three  distinct  records  of  the  life 
nnd  works  of  the  Redeemer,  but  with  a  greater  amount  of  agreement  than 
three  wholly  independent  accounts  could  be  expected  to  exhibit.  The 
agreement  would  be  no  difHcuIty,  without  the  differences;  it  would  only 
mark  the  one  divine  source  from  which  they  are  all  derived — the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  spake  by  the  prophets.  The  difference  of  form  and  style,  with- 
out the  agreement,  would  offer  no  difficulty,  since  there  may  \>e  a  substan- 
tial harmony  between  accounts  that  differ  greatly  in  mode  of  expression,  and 
the  very  difference  might  bo  a  guarantee  of  independence.  The  harmony 
and  the  variety,  the  agreement  and  the  differences,  form  together  the  prob- 
lem with  which  Biblical  critics  have  occupied  themselves  for  a  century  and 
a  half. 

§  8.  The  attempts  at  a  solution  are  so  many,  that  they  can  be  more  easily 
classified  than  enumerated.  The  first  and  most  obvious  suggestion  would 
be  that  the  narrators  made  use  of  each  other*s  work.  Accordingly  manr 
have  endeavored  to  ascertain  which  Gospel  is  to  Le  regarded  as  the  first ; 
which  is  copied  from  the  first ;  and  which  is  the  last,  and  copied  from  the 
other  two.  It  is  remarkable  that  each  of  the  six  possible  combinations  has 
found  advocates ;  and  this  of  itself  proves  the  uncertainty  of  the  theoTT. 
When  we  are  told  by  men  of  research  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  is  plain- 
ly founded  upon  the  other  two,  and  again  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  is 
oertaisly  the  primitive  Gospel,  on  which  the  other  two  are  founded,  both 
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Bido3  relying  mainlj  on  facts  that  He  within  the  compass  of  the  text,  we 
vo  not  disposed  to  expect  much  frait  from  the  discussion.  But  the  theory 
in  iu  crude  form  is  in  itself  most  improbable;  and  the  wonder  is  that  so 
much  time  and  learning  have  been  devoted  to  it.  It  assumes  that  an 
Evangelist  has  taken  up  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  without  substan- 
tial alteration  has  made  a  few  changes  in  form,  a  few  additions  and  re- 
trenchments, and  has  then  allowed  the  whole  to  go  forth  under  his  name. 
Whatever  order  of  the  three  is  adopted  to  fiivor  the  hypothesis,  the  omis- 
Kion  by  the  second  or  third  of  matter  inserted  by  the  first,  offers  a  great 
difficulty;  since  it  would  indicate  a  tacit  opinion  that  these  passages  are 
either  less  useful  or  of  less  authority  than  the  rest.  The  nature  of  the  al- 
terations is  not  such  as  we  should  expect  to  find  in  an  age  little  given  to 
literary  composition,  and  in  writings  so  simple  and  unlearned  as  these  are 
admitted  to  be.  The  replacement  of  a  word  by  a  synonym  neither  more 
nor  less  apt,  the  omission  of  a  saying  in  one  place  and  insertion  of  it  In 
another,  the  occasional  transposition  of  events ;  these  arc  not  in  conformi- 
ty with  the  habits  of  a  time  in  which  composition  was  little  studied,  and 
only  practiced  as  a  necessity.  Besides,  such  deviations,  which  in  writers 
wholly  independent  of  each  other  are  only  the  guarantee  of  their  independ- 
ence, can  not  appear  in  those  who  copy  from  each  other,  without  showing  a 
certain  willfulness — an  intention  to  contradict  and  alter — that  seems  quite 
irreconcilable  with  any  view  of  inspiration.  These  general  ol)jections  will 
be  found  to  take  a  still  more  cogent  shape  against  any  particular  form  of 
this  hypothesis :  whether  it  is  attempted  to  show  that  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Mark,  as  the  shortest,  is  also  the  earliest  and  primitive  Gospel,  or  that  this 
very  Gospel  bears  evident  signs  of  being  the  iktest,  a  compilation  from  the 
other  two ;  or  that  the  order  in  the  canon  of  Scripture  is  also  the  chrono- 
logical order — and  all  these  views  have  found  defenders  aX  no  distant  date 
— the  theory  that  each  Evangelist  only  copied  from  his  predecessor  offers 
the  same  general  features,  a  plausible  argument  from  a  few  facts,  which  is 
met  by  insuperable  difficulties  as  soon  as  the  remaining  facts  are  taken  in. 
The  supposition  of  a  common  original,  from  which  the  three  Gospels 
were  drawn,  each  with  more  or  less  modification,  would  naturally  occur  to 
those  who  rejected  the  notion  that  the  Evangelists  had  copied  from  each 
other.  A  passage  of  Epiphanius  has  been  often  quoted  in  suppoit  of  this 
(ficcres.  51,  G),  but  the  i^  avriii:  rj/c  Tnjy^c  no  doubt  refers  to  the  inspiring 
Spirit  from  which  all  three  drew  their  authority,  and  not  to  any  eanhly 
copy,  written  or  oral,  of  His  divine  message.  The  best  notion  of  that  class 
of  speculations  which  would  establish  a  written  document  as  the  common 
original  of  the  three  Gospels,  will  be  gained  perhaps  from  Bishop  Marsh's 
account  of  Eichhom's  hypothesis,  and  of  his  own  additions  to  it  (Michaelist 
vol.  iii.,  Fart  ii.).  It  appeared  to  Eichhom  that  the  portions  which  ara 
common  to  all  the  three  Gospels  were  contained  in  a  certain  common  docu- 
ment, from  which  they  all  drew.  Now  Eichhom  tries  to  show,  from  an  ex, 
act  comparison  of  passages,  that  'Uhe  sections,  whether  great  or  small, 
which  are  common  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  but  not  to  St.  Luke,  and 
at  the  same  time  occupy  places  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
which  correspond  to  each  other,  were  additions  made  in  the  copies  used  by 
St  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  but  not  in  the  copy  used  by  St.  Luke  ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  that  the  sections  found  in  the  corresponding  places  of  the  Gos- 
^Is  of  St.  Mark  and  Sl  Luke,  but  not  contained  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mat* 
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thew,  were  additions  made  in  th£  copies  used  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Lnke  * 
(p.  192).  Thus  Eicli horn  considers  himself  entitled  to  assume  that  he  can 
reconstruct  the  original  document,  and  also  that  there  must  have  been  foar 
other  documents  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  text.  Thus  he 
makes — 

1 .  The  original  document. 

2.  An  altered  copy  which  St.  Matthew  used. 
S.  An  altered  copy  which  St.  Luke  used. 

4.  A  third  copy,  made  from  the  two  preceding,  used  by  St.  Mark. 

5.  A  fourth  altered  copy,  used  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  in  common. 
As  there  is  no  external  evidence,  worth  considering,  that  this  original  or 

any  of  its  numerous  copies  ever  existed,  the  value  of  this  elaborate  hypothe- 
sis must  depend  upon  its  furnishing  the  only  explanation,  and  that  a  suffi- 
cient one,  of  the  facts  of  the  text.  Bishop  Marsh,  however,  finds  it  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  complete  the  account  of  the  text,  to  raise  the  number  of 
documents  to  eight,  still  without  producing  any  external  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  any  of  them ;  and  this,  on  one  side,  deprives  £ichhom*s  theory 
of  the  merit  of  completeness,  and,  on  the  other,  presents  a  much  broader 
surface  to  the  obvious  objections.     He  assumes  the  existence  of — 

1.  A  Hebrew  original. 

2.  A  Greek  translation. 

8.  A  transcript  of  No.  1,  with  alterations  and  additions. 

4.  Another,  with  another  set  of  alterations  and  additions. 

5.  Another,  combining  both  the  preceding,  used  by  St.  Mark,  who  also 
used  No.  2. 

6.  Another,  with  the  alterations  and  additions  of  No.  3,  and  with  far- 
ther additions,  used  by  St.  Matthew. 

7.  Another,  with  those  of  No.  4,  and  further  additions,  used  by  St.  Luke, 
who  also  used  No.  2. 

8.  A  wholly  distinct  Hebrew  document,  in  which  our  Lord's  precepts, 
parables,  and  discourses  were  recorded,  but  not  in  chronological  order; 
used  both  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 

To  this  it  is  added,  that  **  as  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  con- 
tain Greek  translations  of  Hebrew  materials,  which  were  incorporated  into 
St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel,  the  person  who  translated  St.  Matthew's  He- 
brew Gospel  into  Greek  frequently  derived  assistance  from  the  Gospel  of 
St.  'Mark,  where  he  had  matter  in  connection  with  St.  Matthew :  and  in 
those  places,  but  in  those  places  only,  where  St.  Mark  had  no  matter  in 
connection  with  St.  Matthew,  he  had  frequently  recourse  to  St.  Luke's  Gos- 
pel*' (p.  361).  One  is  hardly  surprised  after  this  to  learn  that  Etchhom 
soon  after  put  forth  a  revised  hypothesis  (/^'n/o/t/ny  in  das  N.  T.,  1804),  in 
which  a  supposed  Greek  translation  of  a  supposed  Aramaic  original  took  a  con- 
spicuous part ;  nor  that  Hug  was  able  to  point  out  that  even  the  most  liber- 
al assumption  of  written  documents  had  not  provided  for  one  case,  that  of 
the  verbal  agreement  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  to  the  exclusion  of  St. 
Matthew ;  and  which,  though  it  is  of  rare  occurrence,  would  still  require, 
on  Eici  I  horn's  theor}%  an  additional  Greek  version. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  this  elaborate  hypothesis,  whether  in  the  form 
given  it  by  Marsh  or  by  Eichhorn,  possesses  almost  every  fault  that  can  bo 
charged  against  an  argument  of  that  kind.  For  every  new  class  of  facts, 
a  new  document  must  bo  assumed  to  have  existed ;  and  Hug*8  objection- 
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does  not  realljr  weaken  the  theory,  since  the  new  clnss  of  coincidences  he  men- 
tions only  requires  a  new  version  of  the  *' original  Gospel,"  which  can  bo 
supplied  on  demand.  A  theory  so  prolific  in  assumptions  may  still  stand, 
if  it  can  be  proved  that  no  other  solution  is  possible ;  but  since  this  can  not 
be  shown,  then  we  are  reminded  of  the  schoolman's  caution,  Entia  non  aunt 
inulHp&canda  prater  neceasitatem.  To  assume  for  every  new  clnss  of  facts 
the  existence  of  another  complete  edition  and  recension  of  the  original  work, 
is  quite  gratuitous  ;  the  documents  might  have  been  as  easily  supposed  to 
be  fragmentary  memorials,  wrought  in  by  the  Evangelists  into  the  web  of 
the  original  Gospel;  or  tho  coincidences  might  be,  as  Gratz  supposes, 
cases  where  one  Gospel  has  been  interpolated  by  portions  of  another.  Then 
the  "original  Gospel"  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  such  authority  as  to  bo 
circulated  everywhere :  yet  so  defective,  as  to  require  annotation  from  any 
hand ;  so  little  reverenced,  that  no  hand  spared  it.  If  all  the  Evangelists 
agreed  to  draw  from  such  a  work,  it  must  have  been  widely,  if  not  universal- 
ly, accepted  in  the  Church ;  and  yet  the  work  has  perished  without  record. 
Not  only  has  this  fate  befallen  the  Aramaic  or  Hebrew  original,  but  the  trans- 
lation and  the  five  or  six  recensions.  But  it  ma  v  well  be  asked  whether  the  state 

■r 

of  letters  in  Palestine  at  this  time  was  such  as  to  make  this  constant  editing;, 
translating,  annotating,  and  enriching  of  a  history  a  natural  and  probable 
process.  With  the  independence  of  the  Jews  their  literature  had  declined  ; 
from  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  if  a  writer  here  and  there  arose,  his 
works  became  known,  if  at  all,  in  Greek  translations  through  the  Alexandrine 
Jews.  That  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking  was  for  the  Jews  one  of 
very  little  literary  activity,  is  generally  admitted  ;  and  if  this  applies  to  all 
classes  of  the  people,  it  would  be  true  of  the  humble  and  uneducated  da^s 
from  which  tho  first  converts  came  (Acts  iv.  13 ;  James  ii.  5).  Even  the 
second  law,  which  grew  up  after  tho  Cnptivity,  and  in  which  the  knowledge 
of  the  learned  class  consisted,  was  handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  without 
being  reduced  to  writing.  The  theory  of  Eichhom  is  only  probable  amid 
a  people  given  to  literary  habits,  and  in  a  class  of  that  people  in  which  edu- 
cation was  good  and  literary  activity  likely  to  prevail :  the  conditions  here 
are  the  very  reverse.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  objections  which  may 
be  raised,  on  critical  and  historical  grounds,  against  the  theory  of  Eichhom 
and  Mareb. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  question  reaches  beyond  history  and 
criticism,  and  has  a  deep  theological  interest.  We  are  offered  here  an  orig- 
inal Gospel  composed  by  some  unknown  person ;  probably  not  an  apostle, 
as  Eichhom  admits,  in  his  endeavor  to  account  for  the  loss  of  the  book. 
This  was  translated  by  one  equally  unknown ;  and  the  various  persons  into 
whose  hands  the  two  documents  came,  all  equally  unknown,  exercised  freely 
the  power  of  altering  and  extending  the  materials  thus  provided.  Out  of 
such  unattested  materials  the  three  Evangelists  composed  their  Gospels.  So 
far  as  they  allowed  their  materials  to  hind  and  guide  them,  so  far  their 
worth  ns  independent  witnesses  is  lessened.  But,  According  to  Eichhom, 
they  all  felt  bound  to  admit  the  tcho/e  of  the  original  document,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  recover  it  from  them  by  a  simple  process.  As  to  all  the  passages, 
then,  in  which  this  document  is  employed,  it  is  not  the  Evan^^elist,  but  an 
anonymous  predecessor,  to  whom  we  are  listening — not  Matthew  the  Ap06« 
tie,  and  Mark  the  companion  of  Apostles,  and  Luke  the  beloved  of  the  Aposi 
:  tie  Paul,  who  are  affording  us  the  strength  of  their  testimony,  but  one  wife* 
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ncss,  whose  name  no  one  hag  thought  fit  to  record.  If,  indeed,  all  threo 
Eviin>,en^ts  confined  themselves  to  this  document,  this  of  itself  woald  be  & 
i;ii:irantcc  iif  its  fidelity  and^f  the  respect  in  which  it  was  held ;  but  no  ono 
seems  to  have  taken  it  in  hand  that  did  not  think  himself  entitled  to  amend 
it.  Surely  serious  ])eo|ilc  would  have  a  right  to  ask,  if  the  critical  objections 
Wisrc  less  ilecisivc,  wiih  wliat  view  of  inspiration  sach  a  hypothesis  conld  be 
r^cjiii-iled.  The  internal  evidence  of  the  trath  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  har- 
monious and  8elf-cjn»i8tent  representation  of  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  in  the 
promises  and  precepts  which  meet  the  inneimost  needs  of  a  heart  stricken 
witii  the  consciousness  of  sin,  would  still  remain  to  us.  But  the  wholesome 
confidence  with  wliic.h  we  now  rely  on  the  Gospels  as  pure,  true,  and  genu- 
ine  histories  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  composed  by  four  independent  witnesses  in- 
spired for  that  work,  would  bo  taken  away.  Even. the  testimony  of  the 
writers  of  the  second  century  to  the  universal  acceptance  of  these  books 
would  be  invalidated,  from  their  silence  and  ignorance  about  the  strange  cir- 
cumstances which  are  supposed  to  have  nfiected  their  composition. 

BiBLioaRAFiiY. — The  English  student  will  find  in  Bp.  Marsh's  Troits- 
huion  ofMtchaelia's  Tntrod.  to  the  A^.  T,  iii.  2,  1803,  an  account  of  Eichhom's 
earlier  theory  and  of  his  own.  Veysie's  Examination  of  Mr,  Marsh* b  Hif' 
pothesis,  1808,  has  su^rgested  many  of  the  objections.  In  Bp.  Thirlwall^s 
Translation  of  Schleicrniacher  on  St.  Litke,  1825,  Introduction,  is  an  aceonnt 
of  the  whole  question.  Other  principal  works  are,  Eichhom,  Einleitnng  in. 
das  N,  T,  1 804  ;  Gratz,  Neuer  Versttch  die  Entstehmg  der  drey  ersten  Evtmg, 
zutrklaren^  1862;  Bertholdt,  Histor.-kritischeEinleitunginaStnmiUchekaaon. 
und  apok,  Schriften  dett  A.  und  N,  T,,  1812-1819;  Gieaeler,  Historisch-krit- 
iscker  Versuch  iiber  die  Entatekung,  etc,  der  schri/lHchen  EvangeKen,  Leipzig, 
1818;  De  Wettc,  Leftrbuch;  Weisse,  Evangeiienfrage,  1856;  and  Westcott, 
History  of  N.  T,  Canon,  London,  1869. 

§  4.  There  is  another  supposition,  to  account  for  these  facts,  of  which  per- 
haps Gieseler  has  been  the  most  acute  expositor.  It  is  probable  that  none 
of  the  Grospels  were  written  until  many  years  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  on 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  the  assembled  disciples.  From  that 
day  commenced  at  Jerusalem  the  work  of  preaching  the  Grospel  and  con- 
verting the  world.  So  sedulous  were  the  Apostles  in  this  work  that  they 
divested  themselves  of  the  labor  of  ministering  to  the  poor,  in  order  that  they 
miiiht  give  themselves  *^  continually  to  prayer  and  to  the  ministrj'  of  the 
word  *' (Acts  vi.;.  Prayer  and  preaching  were  the  business  of  their  lives.  Now 
their  preaching  must  have  been,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  in  great  port 
historical;  it  must  have  been  based  npon  the  account  of  the  life  and  acts  of 
Jesus  of  Nrtzareth.  They  had  been  the  eye-witnesses  of  a  wondrous  life,  of 
acts  and  sufferings  that  had  an  influence  over  all  the  world :  many  of  their 
hearers  had  never  heard  of  Jesus,  many  others  had  received  false  accounts 
of  one  whom  it  suited  the  Jewish  rulers  to  stigmatize  as  an  impostor.  The 
ministry  of  our  Lord  went  on  principally  in  Galilee;  the  first  preaching  tiras 
addrcsb'^d  to  people  in  Jndiea.  There  was  no  written  record  to  which  the 
hearers  might  be  referred  for  historical  details,  and  thei^efore  the  preachers 
must  furnish  not  only  inferences  from  the  life  of  our  Lord,  but  the  facts  of 
the  life  itself.  The  proachinrr,  thon,  must  have  been  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be 
to  the  hearers  what  the  reading  of  lessons  from  the  Gospel  is  to  us.  So  far 
as  the  records  of  apostolic  preaching  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  go,  they  con- 
firm this  view.     Peter  at  Cfiesarea,  and  Paul  at  Antioch,  preach  alike  tlM 
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facts  of  the  Redeemer's  life  and  death.  There  is  no  improbability  in  sup^ 
|x>sing  that  in  the  courae  of  twenty  or  thirty  years'  assiduous  teaching  with- 
out a  written  Gospel,  the  matter  of  the  apostolic  preaching  should  have  taken 
A  settled  form.  Not  only  might  the  Apostles  think  it  well  that  their  own 
acconntA  should  agree,  as  in  substance  so  in  form  ;  but  the  teaclicrs  whom 
they  83nt  forth,  or  left  behind  in  the  churches  they  visited,  would  have  to  be 
prepared  for  their  mission ;  and,  so  long  as  there  was  no  written  Gospel  to 
put  into  their  hands,  it  might  be  desirable  that  the  oral  instruction  should 
bo  as  far  as  possible  one  and  the  same  to  all.  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  interval  between  the  mission  of  the  Comforter  and  liis  work  of  di< 
rccting  the  writing  of  the  first  Gospel  was  so  long  as  is  here  supposed ;  the 
date  of  the  Hebrew  St.  Matthew  may  be  earlier.  But  the  argument  remains 
the  same :  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  would  probably  begin  to  take  one 
settled  form,  if  at  all,  during  the  firat  years  of  their  ministry.  If  it  were  al- 
lowed us  to  ask  why  God  in  his  providence  saw  fit  to  defer  the  gift  of  a  writ- 
ten Gospel  to  his  people,  the  answer  would  be,  that  for  the  first  few  years  the 
powerful  working  of  the  Holy  S])irit  in  the  living  members  of  the  Church 
supplied  the  place  of  those  records  wliich,  as  soon  as  the  brightness  of  bis 
presence  began  to  be  all  withdrawn,  became  indispensable  in  order  to  prevent 
the  corruption  of  the  Gospel  histoi7  by  false  teachers.  He  was  promised  as 
one  who  should  '*  teach  them  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  their  remem- 
brance, whatsoever  **  the  Lord  had ' '  said  unto  them  '*  (John  xiv.  26).  And 
more  than  once  his  aid  is  spoken  of  na  needful,  even  for  the  proclamation 
of  the  facts  that  relate  to  Christ  (Acts  i.  8;  I  Pet.  i.  12);  and  he  is  de- 
scribed as  a  witness  with  the  Apostles,  rather  than  through  them,  of  the  things 
which  they  had  seen  daring  the  course  of  a  ministry  which  they  had  shared 
(John  XV.  26,  27 ;  Acts  v.  32 :  compare  Acts  xv.  28).  The  personal  author- 
ity of  the  Apostles  os  eye-witnesses  of  what  they  preached  is  not  set  aside  by 
this  divine  aid :  again  and  again  they  describe  themselves  as  '^  witnesses  " 
to  facts  (Acts  ii.  32,  iii.  15,  x.  39,  etc.) ;  and  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  their 
number  through  the  fall  of  Judas,  it  is  almost  assumed  as  a  thing  of  course 
that  his  snccessor  shall  be  chosen  from  those  **  which  had  companied  with 
them  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  them  '*  (Acts 
i.  21).  The  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  consisted,  not  in  whispering  to 
them  facts  which  they  had  not  witnessed,  but  rather  in  reviving  the  fading 
remembrance,  and  throwing  out  into  their  true  importance  events  and  say- 
ings that  had  been  esteemed  too  lightly  at  the  time  they  took  place.  But 
the  Apostles  could  not  have  spoken  of  the  Spirit  as  they  did  (Acts  v.  32,  xr. 
28)  nnlesfl  he  were  known  to  be  working  in  and  with  them  and  directing 
them,  and  manifesting  that  this  was  the  case  by  unmistakable  signs.  Here 
is  the  answer,  both  to  the  question  why  was  it  not  the  first  care  of  the  Apos- 
tles to  prepare  a  written  Gospel,  and  also  to  the  scruples  of  those  who  fear 
that  the  supposition  of  an  oral  Gospel  would  give  a  precedent  for  those  views 
of  tradition  which  have  been  the  bane  of  the  Christian  Church  as  they  were 
of  the  Jewish.  The  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  supplied  for  a  time  such 
aid  as  made  a  written  Gospel  unnecessary  ;  but  the  Apostles  saw  the  dan- 
gers and  en-ors  which  a  traditional  Gospel  would  be  exposed  to  in  the  course 
of  time ;  and,  while  they  were  still  preaching  the  oral  Gospel  in  the  strength 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  were  admonished  by  the  same  divine  person  to  pre- 
pare those  written  records  which  were  hereafter  to  be  the  daily  spiritual  food 
of  all  the  Church  of  Christ.*    Nor  is  there  any  thing  unnatural  in  the  sup 
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position,  that  the  Apostles  intentionnlly  uttered  their  witness  in  the  same 
order,  and  even,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  same  form  of  words.  The^  woald 
thus  approach  most  nearly  to  the  condition  in  which  the  Church  was  to  be 
when  written  books  were  to  be  the  means  of  edification.  They  quote  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  frequently  in  their  discourses  ;  and  as  their 
Jewish  education  had  accustomed  them  to  the  use  of  the  words  as  well  as 
the  matter  of  the  Bible,  they  would  do  no  violence  to  their  prejudices  in 
assimilating  the  new  records  to  the  old,  and  in  reducing  them  to  a  ^*'fwm  of 
sound  words.**  They  were  all  Jews  of  Palestine,  of  humble  origin,  all  alike 
chosen,  we  may  suppose,  for  the  loving  zeal  with  which  they  would  observe 
the  works  of  their  Master  and  afterward  propagate  his  name ;  so  that  the 
tendency  to  variance,  arising  from  peculiarities  of  education,  taste  and  char- 
acter, would  be  reduced  to  its  lowest  in  such  a  body.  The  language  of  their 
first  preaching  was  the  Syro-Chaldaic,  which  was  a  poor  and  scanty  language ; 
and  though  Greek  was  now  widely  spread,  and  was  the  language  even  of  sev- 
eral places  in  Palestine  (Josephus,  Ani.  xvii.  11,  §4;  Bdl.  Jud,  iii.  9,  §  1), 
though  it  prevailed  in  Antioch,  whence  the  first  missions  to  Greeks  and  Hel- 
lenists, or  Jews  who  spoke  Greek,  proceeded  (Acts  xi.  20,  xiii.  1-3),  the 
Greek  tongue,  as  used  by  Jews,  partook  of  the  poverty  of  the  speech  whidi 
it  replaced  ;  as,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  borrow^  a  whole  language  without 
borrowing  the  habits  of  thought  upon  which  it  has  built  itself.  While  mod- 
em taste  aims  at  a  variety  of  expression,  and  abhors  a  repetition  of  the  same 
phrases  as  monotonous,  the  simplicity  of  the  men,  and  their  language,  and 
their  education,  and  the  state  of  literature,  would  all  lead  us  to  expect  that 
the  Apostles  would  have  no  such  feeling.  As  to  this,  we  have  more  than 
mere  conjecture  to  rely  on.  Occasional  repetitions  occur  in  the  Gospels 
Luke  vii.  19,  20,  xix.  31,  34),  such  as  a  writer  in  a  more  copious  and  cnK 
tivated  language  would  perhaps  have  sought  to  avoid.  In  the  Acta,  the 
conversion  of  St.  Paul  is  three  times  related  (Acts  ix.,  xxii.,  xxvi.),  once 
by  the  writer  and  twice  by  St.  Paul  himself  j  and  the  two  first  harmonize 
exactly,  except  as  to  a  few  expressions  and  as  to  one  more  important  cir- 
cumstance (ix.  7= xxii.  9) — which,  however,  admits  of  an  explanation — 
while  the  third  deviates  somewhat  more  in  expression,  and  has  one  passage 
peculiar  to  itself  The  vision  of  Cornelius  is  also  three  times  related 
(Acts  X.  3-6,  30-32,  xi.  13,  14).  where  the  words  of  the  angel  in  the  two  first 
are  almost  precisely  alike,  and  the  rest  very  similar,  while  the  other  is  an 
abridged  account  of  the  same  facts.  The  vision  of  Peter  is  twice  related 
(Acts  X.  10-16,  xi.  5-10),  and,  except  in  one  or  two  expressions,  the  agree- 
ment is  verbally  exact.  These  places  from  the  Acts,  which,  both  as  to  their 
resemblance  and  their  difference,  may  be  compared  to  the  narratives  of  the 
Evangelists,  show  the  same  tendency  to  a  common  form  of  narrative  which, 
according  to  the  present  view,  may  have  influenced  the  preaching  of  the 

'  The  opening  words  of  St  I<uko*fl  Goepel,  i  ^'  many**  caq  not  refer  to  St.  Matthew  and 
'*> Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  In  liand  St.  Mark  only;  and  if  the  passage  iropUes 
to  set  forth  in  order  a  declaration  of  those  1  an  intention  to  superi?cde  the  writings 
tilings  which  ara  most  surely  believed  alluded  to,  then  tliese  two  Kvangelifts 
among  tn,  even  as  they  deliver^^d  them  can  not  be  iocliideJ  under  them.  I^artial 
unto  us  which  firom  the  beginning  were!  nnd  incomplete  reportJi  of  the  preaching  oi 
eye-\\itne8  es  and  ministers  of  the  word,**  ^  the  Apostles,  written  with  a  good  aim,  bnk 
appear  to  mcfin  tliat  ninny  pen«ons  who  without  authority,  are  intended  :  and,  if  re 
heard  the  preaching  of  the  Apa«tlcs  wrote  ,  may  argue  from  St.  Hiike*!*  f-phere  of  ol> 
down  what  they  heard,  in  ordar  to  pre-  !  servation,  th^-y  were  probably  conipoa^  b] 
serve  U  la  a  permaAent  fom^i    The  word   Gre^'k  qou  verts. 
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Apostles.  It  i?  supposed,  then,  that  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  tho 
teaching  whereby  they  prepared  others  to  preach,  as  they  did,  would  tend 
to  assume  a  common  form,  more  or  less  fixed  ;  amJ  that  the  portions  of  the 
ihreo  Grospels  which  harmonizo  most  exactly  owe  their  agreement,  not  to 
the  fact  tiint  they  were  copied  from  each  other,  although  it  is  impossible  to 
s:iv  that  tiie  later  writer  made  no  use  of  the  earlier  one,  nor  to  the  existence 
of  any  original  document  now  lost  to  us,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  apostolic 
preaching  had  already  clothed  itself  in  a  settled  or  usual  foim  of  words,  to 
which  the  writers  inclined  to  conform  without  feeling  bound  to  do  so ;  and 
the  differences  which  occur,  often  in  the  closest  proximity  to  the  harmonies, 
nri^ae  from  the  feeling  of  independence  with  which  each  wrote  what  he  had 
sjcn  and  heard,  or,  in  the  case  of  Mark  and  Luke,  what  apoftfcolic  witnesses 
had  told  him.  The  harmonies,  ba  tto  have  seen,  begin  with  the  baptism  of 
John ;  that  is,  with  the  consecration  of  the  Lord  to  his  Messianic  office  ;  and 
with  this  event  probably  the  ordinary  preaching  of  the  Apostles  would  begin, 
for  its  purport  was  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  and  that  as  Messiah  he  suffer- 
cd,  died  and  rose  again.  They  are  very  frequent  as  we  approach  the  peri- 
od of  tho  Passion,  because  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord  would  be  much  in  tho 
mouth  of  every  one  who  preached  tho  Gospel,  and  all  would  become  familiar 
with  the  words  in  which  tho  Apostles  described  it.  But  as  regards  the  lies. 
urrcction,  which  differed  from  tho  Passion  in  that  it  was  a  fact  which  tho 
enemies  of  Christianity  felt  bound  to  dispute  (Matt,  xxviii.  15),  it  is  possible 
that  the  divergence  arose  from  tho  intention  of  each  Evangelist  to  contribute 
something  toward  the  weiglit  of  evidence  for  this  central  truth.  Accordingly, 
all  the  four,  even  St.  Mark  (xvi.  14),  who  oftener  throws  a  new  light  upon 
old  ground  than  opens  out  new,  mention  distinct  acts  and  appearances  of 
the  Lord  to  establish  that  he  was  risen  indeed.  The  verbal  agreement  is 
greater  where  the  words  of  others  ara  recoi'ded,  and  greatest  of  all  where 
they  are  those  of  Jesus,  because  hero  tho  apostolic  preaching  would  be  espe- 
cially exact ;  and  where  tho  historical  fact  is  the  utterance  of  certain  words, 
the  duty  of  tho  historian  is  narrowed  to  a  bare  record  of  them. 

That  this  opinion  would  explain  many  of  tho  facts  connected  with  the 
text  is  certain.  Whether,  besides  conforming  to  the  words  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  apostolic  preaching,  the  Evangelists  did  in  any  cases  make  use 
of  each  other's  work  or  not,  it  would  require  a  more  caref^il  investigation 
of  details  to  discuss  than  space  permits.  Every  reader  would  probably  find 
on  examination  some  places  which  conld  best  be  explained  on  this  supposi- 
tion. Nor  does  this  involve  a  sacrifice  of  the  independence  of  the  narrator. 
If  each  of  tlie  three  drew  tho  substancs  of  his  narrative  from  tho  one  com- 
mon strain  of  preaching  that  everywhere  prex'ailed,  to  have  departed  en- 
tirely in  a  written  account  from  the  common  form  of  words  to  which 
Christian  ears  were  beginning  to  be  familiar,  would  not  have  been  independ- 
ence but  willfulness.  To  follow  hero  and  there  the  words  and  arrangement 
of  another  written  Gospel  already  current,  would  not  compromise  the 
writer's  independent  position.  If  the  principal  part  of  the  narrative  was  tho 
voice  of  the  whole  Church,  a  few  portions  might  be  conformed  to  another 
writer  without  altering  the  character  of  the  testimony.  However  close  may 
be  tho  agreement  of  the  Evangelists,  the  independent  position  of  each  ap- 
pears from  the  contents  of  his  book,  and  has  been  recognized  by  writers  of 
all  ages.  It  will  appear  that  St.  Matthew  describes  the  kingdom  of 
Messiah,  as  founded  in  the  Old  Testament  and  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nax* 

Q2 
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AT«th  ;  that  St.  Mark,  with  so  little  of  narrative  pecaliar  to  himself,  bringi 
out  by  inuny  ininuic  circuiDstuDces  a  more  vivid  delineation  of  onr  Lord'i 
coro])letely  human  life;  that  St.  Luke  puts  forward  the  work  of  Redemp* 
lion  ua  a  universal  benefit,  and  shows  Jesus  not  only  as  the  Messiah  of  the 
chosen  people  but  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  that  St.  John,  writing  last 
of  aU,  passed  over  roost  of  what  his  predecessora  had  related,  in  order 
to  set  forth  more  fully  nil  tliat  he  had  heard  from  the  Master  who  loved 
him,  of  His  relation  to  the  Father,  and  of  the  relation  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit 
to  both.  The  independence  of  the  writers  is  thus  established ;  and  if  they 
seem  to  have  here  and  there  used  each  other's  account,  which  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  prove  or  disprove,  such  cases  will  not  compromise  that  claim 
which  alone  gives  value  to  a  plurality  of  witnesses. 

§  5.  How  does  this  last  theory  bear  upon  our  belief  in  the  inspiration  of 
the  Gospels?  This  momentous  question  admits  of  a  satisfactory  reply. 
Our  blessed  Lord,  on  five  different  occasions,  promised  to  the  Apostles  the 
divine  guidance,  to  teach  and  enlighten  them  in  their  divngers  (Matt.  z. 
19;  Luke  xii.  11,  12;  Mark  xiii.  11 ;  and  John  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.).  He  bade 
them  take  no  thought  about  defending  themselves  before  judges ;  he  prom- 
ised them  the  Spirit  of  Truth  to  guide  them  into  all  truth,  to  teach  them 
all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance.  That  this  promise 
was  fully  realized  to  them  the  history  of  the  Acts  sufficiently  shows.  But 
if  the  divine  assistance  was  given  them  in  their  discourses  and  preaching, 
it  would  be  rendered  equally  when  they  were  about  to  put  down  in  writing 
the  same  Gospel  which  they  preached ;  and,  as  this  would  be  their  greatest 
time  of  need,  the  aid  would  be  granted  them  most  surely.  So  that,  as  to  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  John,  we  may  say  that  their  Gospels  are  inspired  becaase 
the  writers  of  tlicm  were  inspired,  according  to  tlieir  Master's  promise;  for 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  who  put  words  into  their  mouths  when 
they  stood  befora  a  human  tribunal,  Avith  no  greater  fear  than  that  of  death 
before  thoni,  would  withhold  his  light  and  truth  when  the  want  of  them 
would  mislead  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  and  turn  the  light  that  was  in  it 
into  darkness.  The  case  of  the  other  two  Evangelists  is  somewhat  diflfer- 
ent.  It  has  always  been  held  that  they  were  under  the  guidance  of  Apos- 
tles in  what  they  wrote — St.  Mark  under  that  of  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Luke 
under  that  of  St.  Paul.  We  are  not  expressly  told  indeed  that  these  Evan- 
gelists themselves  were  persons  to  whom  Christ's  promises  of  supernatural 
guidance  had  been  extended,  but  it  certainly  was  not  confined  to  the  twelve 
to  whom  it  was  originally  made,  as  the  case  of  St.  Paul  himself  proves,  who 
was  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  an  apostle,  though,  as  it  were,  ^*  bom 
out  of  due  time ;"  and  as  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  were  the  companions  of 
apostles — shared  their  dangers,  confronted  hostile  tribunals,  had  to  teach 
and  preach — there  is  reason  to  think  that  they  equally  enjoyed  what  they 
equally  needed.  In  Acts  xv.  28,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  spoken  of  as  the  com- 
mon guide  and  light  of  all  the  brethren,  not  of  apostles  only ;  nay,  to  speak 
it  reverently,  as  one  of  themselves.  So  that  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke  appear  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  canon  of  Scripture  as  writ- 
ten by  inspired  men  in  free  and  close  communication  with  inspired  apostles. 
But  supposing  that  the  portion  of  the  three  first  Gospels  which  is  common  to 
nil  has  been  derived  from  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  in  general,  then  it  is 
drawn  directly  from  a  source  which  we  know  from  onr  Lord  himself  to  have 
beeu  inspired,     it  comes  to  ns  from  those  apostles  into  whose  months  Christ 
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promised  to  put  the  words  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  not  from  an  nnonymoai 
writing,  as  Eiclihorn  thinks — it  is  not  that  the  three  witnesses  are  i-eally  one, 
as  Storr  and  others  have  suggested  in  the  theory  of  copying — but  that  the 
daily  preaching  of  all  apostles  and  teachers  has  found  three  independent 
transcribers  in  the  three  Evangelists.  Now  the  inspiration  of  an  historical 
writing  will  consist  in  its  truth,  and  in  its  selection  of  events.  Every 
thing  narrated  must  be  substantially  and  exactly  true,  and  the  comparison  of 
the  Gospels  one  with  another  offers  us  npthing  that  does  not  answer  to  this 
test.  There  are  differences  of  arrangement  of  events;  hero  some  details 
of  a  narrative  or  a  discourse  are  supplied  which  are  wanting  there ;  and  if 
tlie  writer  had  professed  to  follow  a  strict  chronological  order,  or  had  pre- 
tended that  his  record  was  not  only  true  but  complete,  then  one  inversion 
of  order,  or  one  omission  of  a  syllable,  would  convict  him  of  inaccuracy. 
But  if  it  is  plain — if  it  is  all  but  avowed — that  minute  chronological  data 
are  not  part  of  the  writer*8  purpose — if  it  is  also  plain  that  nothing  but  a 
selection  of  the  facts  is  intended,  or,  indeed,  possible  (John  xxi.  25) — then 
the  proper  test  to  apply  is,  whether  each  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  life  and 
ministry  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  that  is  self-consistent  and  consistent  with  the 
others,  such  as  would  be  suitable  to  the  use  of  those  who  were  to  believe  on 
his  Name — for  this  is  their  evident  intention.  About  the  answer  there 
should  be  no  doubt.  We  have  seen  that  each  Gospel  has  its  own  features, 
and  that  the  divine  element  has  controlled  the  human,  butf  not  destroyed  it. 
But  the  picture  which  they  conspire  to  draw  is  one  full  of  harmony.  Tho 
Saviour  they  all  describe  is  the  same  loving,  tender  guide  of  his  disciples, 
sympathizing  with  them  in  the  sorrows  and  temptations  of  earthly  life,  yet 
ever  ready  to  enlighten  that  life  by  rays  of  truth  ont  of  the  infinite  world 
where  the  Father  sits  upon  his  throne.  It  has  been  said  that  St.  Matthew 
portrays  rather  the  human  side,  and  St.  John  the  divine ;  but  this  holds 
good  only  in  a  limited  sense.  It  is  in  St.  John  that  we  read  that  '<  Jesus 
wept;'*  and  there  is  nothing,  even  in  the  last  discourse  of  Jesus,  as  reported 
by  St.  John,  tiiat  opens  a  deeper  view  of  his  divine  nature  than  the  words 
in  St.  Matthew  (xl.  25-30)  beginning,  '*  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  host  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.'*  All  reveal  the  same  divine 
and  human  Teacher ;  four  copies  of  the  same  portrait,  perhaps  with  a  dif- 
ference of  expression  yet  still  the  same,  are  drawn  here,  and  it  is  a  por- 
trait the  like  of  which  no  one  had  ever  delineated  before,  or,  indeed,  could 
have  done,  except  from  having  looked  on  it  with  observant  eyes,  and  from 
having  had  the  mind  opened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  comprehend  features  of 
such  unspeakable  radiance.  Not  only  does  this  highest  *'  harmony  of  the 
Gospels  '*  manifest  itself  to  ev&tj  pions  reader  of  the  Bible,  but  the  lower 
harmony — the  agreement  of  fact  and  word  in  all  that  relates  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Lord,  in  all  that  would  contribute  to  a  true  view  of  his  spotless  charac- 
ter— exists  also,  and  can  not  be  denied.  For  example,  all  tell  us  alike  that 
Jesus  was  transfigured  on  the  mount ;  that  the  shekmah  of  divine  glory 
shunc  upon  his  face ;  that  Moses  the  lawgiver  and  Elijah  the  prophet  talk- 
ed with  him ;  and  that  the  voice  from  heaven  bare  witness  to  him.  Is  it 
any  imputation  upon  the  truth  of  the  histories  that  St.  Matthew  alone  tells 
us  that  the  witnesses  fell  prostrate  to  the  earth,  and  that  Jesus  raised  them  ? 
or,  that  St.  Lnke  alone  tells  ns  that  for  a  part  of  the  time  they  wero  heav^ 
with  sleep?     Again,  one  Evangelist,  in  describing  onr  Lord's  temptation, 
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follows  the  order  of  the  ocenrrenccs,  another  arranges  them  according  t« 
the  degrees  of  temptation,  and  the  third,  passing  over  all  particulars,  merely 
mentions  that  oor  Lord  was  tempted.  Is  there  any  thing  hero  to  shake  oar 
faith  in  the  writers  as  credible  historians  ?  Do  we  treat  other  histories  in 
this  exacting  spirit?  Is  not  the  very  independence  of  treatment  th« 
pledge  to  ns  that  we  have  ideally  three  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  was 
tempted  like  as  we  are  ?  for  if  the  Evangelists  were  copyists,  nothing  would 
have  been  more  easy  than  to  remove  such  an  obvious  differeuce  as  this. 
The  histories  are  true  according  to  any  test  that  should  be  applied  to  a  his- 
tory ;  and  the  events  that  they  select — though  we  could  not  presume  to  say 
that  they  were  more  important  than  what  are  omitted,  except  from  the  fact 
of  the  omission — are  at  least  such  as  to  have  given  the  whole  Christian 
Church  a  clear  conception  of  the  Bedeemer*s  life,  so  that  none  has  ever 
complained  of  insufficient  means  of  knowing  him. 

There  is  a  perverted  form  of  the  theory  we  are  considering,  which  pre- 
tends that  the  facts  of  the  Iiedeemer*s  life  remained  in  the  state  of  an  oral 
tradition  till  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  and  that  the  Four  Gospels 
were  not  written  till  that  time.  The  difference  is  not  of  degree,  but  of 
kind,  between  the  opinion  that  the  Gospels  were  written  during  the  life- 
time of  the  Apostles,  who  were  eye-witnesses,  and  the  notion  that  for  nearlj 
a  century  after  the  oldest  of  them  had  passed  to  bis  rest  the  events  were 
only  preserved  in  the  changeable  and  insecure  form  of  an  oral  account. 
But  for  the  latter  opinion  there  is  not  one  spark  of  historical  evidence. 
Heretics  of  the  second  century,  wlio  would  gladly  have  rejected  and  exposed 
a  new  Gospel  that  made  against  them,  never  hint  that  the  Gospels  are 
spurious ;  and  orthodox  writers  ascribe  without  contradiction  the  author- 
ship of  the  books  to  those  whose  name  they  bear.  The  theory  was  invented 
to  accord  with  the  assumption  that  miracles  are  impossible,  but  upon  no 
evidence  whatever ;  and  the  argument,  when  exposed,  runs  in  this  vicious 
circle: — "There  are  no  miracles,  therefore  the  accounts  of  them  must 
have  grown  up  in  the  course  of  a  century  from  popular  exaggeration ;  and 
as  the  accounts  are  not  contemporaneous,  it  is  not  proved  that  there  are 
miracles  T*  That  the  Jewish  mind  in  its  lowest  decay  should  have  invent- 
ed the  character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  the  sublime  system  of  morally 
contained  in  his  teaching — that  four  writers  should  have  fixed  the  popular 
impression  in  four  plain,  simple,  unadorned  narratives,  without  any  out- 
bursts of  national  prejudice,  or  any  attempt  to  give  a  political  tone  to  the 
events  they  wrote  of— would  be  in  itself  a  miracle  harder  to  believe  thaa 
that  Lazarus  came  out  at  the  Lord's  call  from  his  four-days*  tomb. 
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§  6.  TABLE  OF  THE  HARMONY  OF  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS. 

N.B. — In  the  following  T»blet  where  all  the  references  tinder  a  given  iiectlon  are  printed  ig 
thick  type,  aa  under  ^^  Two  Genealogies,"  it  is  to  be  nnderrtood  that  some  npecial  dlfBculty 
beiieifl  the  harmony.  Where  one  or  more  references  under  a  given  section  are  in  thin,  and 
one  or  more  in  thick  type,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  former  are  given  as  in  their  proper 
place,  and  tliat  it  is  more  or  leas  doubtful  whether  the  latter  are  to  be  considered  as  par- 
allel narratives  or  not. 


1 

St.  Mattbsw 

St.  Mabk. 

St.Lvks.    I 

St.  Joii.N. 

'*  The  Word  " 

•  « 

•  • 

■ 

1. 1-14 

Preface,  to  TheophUos  .     .     .     . 

•  • 

•  • 

1.1-4 

Annunciation  of  the  UaptisVs  Birth 

•  e 

■  • 

i.6.25 

Annunciation  of  the  birth  of  Jesus 

•  m 

«  • 

i.  20-38 

Mary  visits  Elizabeth    .     .     .     . 

•  • 

•  • 

1.39-56 

Birth  of  John  the  BaptiHt    .     .     . 

•  • 

•  • 

1.67-80 

Birth  of  Jeflus  Christ     .     .     .     . 

i.  18.26 
1. 1-17 

•  • 

•  • 

n.1-7 
ilL  23-38 

Two  Genealogies 

The  watciting  Shepherds    .     .     . 

mM   ^     ^  § 

•  • 

•  • 

^^M  Biw    ^#^r 

11.  8-20 

The  CircumciHion 

•  • 

•  • 

U.21               i 

Presentation  in  the  Temple     .     . 

■    • 

•  • 

11.22-38 

The  wl^e  men  from  the  East    .     . 

IL  1-12 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Flight  to  (Vypt 

11. 18-23 

•  ■ 

ii.39 

Disputing  with  the  Doctors      .     . 

•  • 

•  • 

ii.  40.62 

.. 

M  inistry  of  John  the  Baptist    .     . 

ilL  1-19 

1.1-8 

iiLl-18 

i.  16.81 

Baptism  of  Jesus  Christ      .     .     . 

ili  18-17 

1.9-11 

iiL81,22 

1.82.34 

The  Temptation 

iv.l-U 

i.li,18 

iv.  1-18 

#  • 

Andrew  and  another  see  Jesus 

m  • 

«  • 

•  • 

L86^ 

Simon,  now  Cephas  (Peter)      .     . 

m  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

1.41-42 

Philip  and  Nathanael     .     .     .     . 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

i.  43-61 

The  water  made  wine    .... 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

a.  1-11 

Pasboveb list) Mnd  cleans- ) 
ing  the  Temple               j 

iL  12-22 

•  • 

Nioodemui 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

ii.23-lii.21 

|C  iriH  and  John  Baptising  .     •     • 

•  • 

•  • 

9  m 

ill.  22  .36 

Tlie  woman  of  Samaria       .     .     . 

•  ■ 

•  • 

m  m 

iv. 1-42 

John  the  Baptist  in  prison  .     .     . 

iv.l2;xlT.8 

i.l4;vi.l7 

ill  19,20 

iii.24 

Return  to  Galilee 

iv.ia 

i.14,16  . 

iv- 14, 16 

S?.  43-45 

The  synagogue  at  Nasareth    .     . 

•  • 

«  • 

iv.  1<M0 

•  • 

The  nobleman*s  son 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

iv.  46-64 

Capernaum.    Four  Apoetles  called 

iv.  IS-M 

1.16-20 

▼  1-11 

•  * 

Demoniac  healed  there  .     .     .     • 

•  • 

i.  21-28 

iv.  31.37 

•  • 

Simon's  wlfe*s  mother  healed  .     . 

vlii.U-lT 

i.  29-34   . 

iv.  38-41 

•  # 

Fir  Mi  Circuit  round  OaUUe     .     . 

iv.  28-26 

i.  86-39 

iv.  42.44 

«  • 

Healing  a  leper 

vlii.  1-4 

L  40-46 

V.  12-16 

•  • 

(Mirist  stills  the  storm    .     .     .     . 

viil.  18-27 

iv.  86-41 

viii.  22-26 

•  • 

'  I>emoniacs  in  land  of  Gadarenes  . 

vIU.  28-34 

v.1-20     . 

viU.26^ 

•  • 

>.lalriis*B  daughter.    Woman  healed 

1  ix.  18-26 

V.  21-43 

vUi.  40.66 

•  ■ 

Blind  men,  and  demoniac  .     .     . 

ix.  27-34 

•  • 

*  m 

•  • 

jirealing  the  paralytic    .     .     .     . 

ix.1-8 

ii.  112 

V.  17-26 

■  * 

Matthew  the  Publican    .     .     .     . 

ix.9-13 

iL  13-17 

v.$7.83 

■  • 

,  'Thy  disciples  fast  not"     .     .     . 

ix.  14-17 

IL  18-22 

V.  33*89 

•  ■ 

Jiftmey  to  Jerusalem  ) 
t-»  8d  PAseoYSB       i        '    ' 

T.i. 

•  ■ 

•  • 

■  • 

«w)l  of  Bethesda.    Power  of  Chrisl 

t 

•  • 

•  • 

Iv.?-i7 

inacMnj;  ears  of  oom  on  Sabbatb 

I  xil.  1-S 

ii.  28-28 

vi.1.6 

•    • 

;riie  withered  hand.    Miracles 

jxil.9.21 

iiL1-l2 

vt6.11 

1 

'  I'he  Twelve  Apostles      .     .     .     . 

'z.2-4 

UL  18-19 

vl.  12-10 

•     • 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  .     .     . 

▼.  I-tU.  29 

j  via  6-13 

•  • 

vi.  17-40 

•     • 

The  centurion's  servant      .     .     . 

•  • 

vil.1.10 

iv.  46.64 

The  widow's  son  at  Nain     .     .     . 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

vil.  11-17 

•  • 

Messengers  from  John  ,     .     .     . 

'xl.2.19 

•  • 

viL  18-36 

«  • 

Woe  to  the  cities  of  Galilee      .     . 

xi.  90-24 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

Call  to  the  meek  and  suffering      . 

xi.  26-3') 

•  ■ 

■  ■ 

•  • 

j  Anointing  the  fvPt  of  Jm»n4      .     . 

r 
1 

•  • 

vU,  .'6-6') 

I          *  *          ' 
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St.  BiATTHEW 

St.  Mabk. 

St.  LuKs. 

St.  Johk. 

Second  CireuU  rmtnd  Oatilee  .     . 

•  « 

•  • 

viii.  1-8 

Parable  of  the  Sower     .     .     .     . 

xUL  1-28 

iv.  1-20 

vilL  4-16 

^^         Candle  under  a  Bii»hel 

•  • 

iv.  21-26 

vliL  16-18 

*'*'         the  Growth  of  Seed 

•  • 

iv.  26-29 

•  • 

''*'        tiie  Wheat  and  Tar^s  . 

xiii.  24-30 

■  • 

•  • 

*>*        Grain  of  MuaUurd  Seed 

xiU.31,32 

iv.  30-32 

ziU.  18-19 
ziiL  20-21 

^*'        T..eaven    ..... 

xiil.  33 

■  • 

On  teaching  by  parables    .     .     . 

xiii.  34,  35 

iv.  88-84 

•  • 

Wheat  aud  tares  explained      .     . 

xiii.  36-43 

•  • 

•  • 

The  treasure,  the  pearl,  tlie  net    . 

xiii.  44.62 

•  • 

•  • 

Mirf  mother  and  his  brethren   .     . 

zii.  46-60 

ill  31-36 

VilL  19-21 

(deception  at  Naxareth  .... 

xiii.  .^3-68 

vi.  1-6 

•  • 

Third  Circuit  round  Galilee    .     . 

iz.  85^;  xi.  1 

vi.6 

•  ■ 

Sending  forth  the  Twelve   .     .     . 

X. 

vi.  7-18 

lx.1-6 

Ilerod^s  opinion  of  Jesus      .     .     . 

xiv.  1,2 

vL  14-16 

x.  79 

Death  of  Jolin  tlie  Daptist  .     .     . 

xiv.  8-12 

vi,  17-29 

•  • 

Approach  of  Pabsovkb  (8d)      .     . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

vi.4  '■ 

Feeilng  of  the  five  thuosand    .     . 

xiv.  18-21 

vi.80^ 

ix.  10-lT 

vi.  1-16 

Walking  on  the  sea 

xiv.  22-33 

vi  45-52 

•  • 

vi.  16-21 

Miracles  In  Gennesaret  .... 

xiv.  84-86 

vi.  68-56 

a  • 

•  • 

The  bread  of  life 

•  • 

.. 

•  • 

vi.22^ 

The  unwashen  hands     .... 

XV.  1-20 

vil.  1-23 

■•  • 

•  • 

The  Sjrro-PIi<BDician  woman     .     . 

XV.  21-28 

viL  24-80 

«  • 

•  • 

Miracles  of  healing 

XV.  29-81 

vii.  81-37 

•  • 

■  • 

Peedingof  the  four  thousand  .     . 

XV.  3-2-30 

viii.  1-9 

«. 

«  • 

The  sign  from  heaven    .... 

xvi.  1-4 

viii.  10-13 

•  • 

•  • 

The  leaven  of  the  Pharisees     .     . 

xvi.  C-12 

viii.  14-21 

•  « 

•  • 

Blind  man  healed 

•  • 

vii!,  22-26 

.. 

•  * 

Peter's  profession  of  faith    .     .     . 

xvi.  13-19 

viii.  27-29 

ix. 18-20 

vL  68-71 

The  Passion  foretold      .... 

xvi.  20-28 

viii.  8«.lx.  1 

ix.  21-27 

«  • 

The  Transfiguration 

xvii.1.9 

ix.  2-10 

ix.  28-86 

•  • 

Klijah 

xvii.  10-13 

ix.  11-18 

•  ■ 

•  • 

The  lunatic  healed 

xvii.  14-21 

Ix.  14-29 

ix.  87-42 

•  • 

The  Passion  again  foretold  .     .     . 

xvii.  22,28 

ix.  80-32 

ix.  43-15 

•  « 

F{<4h  caught  for  tlie  tribute      .     . 

xvii.  24-2T 

•     9 

•  • 

•  • 

The  little  child 

xviii.  1-5 

ix.  83-37 

ix.  46-48 

■  • 

One  casting  out  devils   .... 

•  • 

ix.  8841 

ix.  49,60 

•  • 

Offenses 

xviii.  6-9 

1x42-48 

zvii.2 

•  • 

The  Inst  sheep 

xviU.  10-14 

•  • 

zv.4-7 

•  • 

Fori^iveness  of  injuria  .     .     .     . 

xviii.  16-n 

•  • 

•  • 

m  • 

IMuding  and  loosing 

xviii.  18-20 

•  • 

•  ■ 

m  m 

Forgiveness.    Parable  .     .     .     . 

xviii.  21-85 

•  « 

•  • 

m  • 

*  Salted  with  fire"    .     .     .     .     . 

•  • 

ix.  49-50 

m  « 

•  • 

Journey  to  Jerusalem    .... 

•  • 

■  • 

ix.51 

viL  1-10 

Fire  from  heaven 

■  • 

•  • 

ix.  62-56 

•  m 

Answers  to  disciples 

▼UL 19-22 

•  • 

ix.  57-62 

•  • 

The  Seventy  disciples    .... 

•  • 

4  m 

x.1-16 

•  » 

DiMCudsions  at  Feast  of  Tabernacles 

V   • 

4  • 

ViL  11-68 

Woman  taken  in  adultery  .     .     . 

•  • 

4  • 

•  ■ 

VliL  1-11 

Dispute  with  the  Pharisees      .     . 

•  • 

•  • 

.. 

viiL  12-59 

Tlie  man  born  blind 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

ix.1-41 

The  good  Shepherd  ..... 

•  • 

4   • 

•  ■ 

x.1.21 

The  return  of  the  Seventy  .     .     . 

■  • 

•  • 

X.  17-24 

The  Good  Samaritan      .... 

•  • 

•  m 

X.  26-87 

Mary  and  Martha 

■  • 

•  • 

X.3S-42 

Tlie  Lord's  Prayer 

Ti  0-13 

9  • 

xi.  1-4 

Prnyereffictual 

vil.  7-11 

m  m 

xi.  6-13 

^'ThroughBeeleebub'*  .     .     .     . 

zii.  22-37 

iii.  20-80 

xi.  14-23 

. . 

The  unclean  spirit  returning  .     . 

zii.  43-46 

xi.  24-i8 

Die  sign  of  Jonnh 

zii.  38-42  _ 

•  • 

xi.  29-02 

The  light  of  the  body    .... 

(▼.  15.  vi.l 
\  22-23  / 

•    9 

xL  33-86 

The  Pharisees 

xxiii. 

•    • 

xi.  87-54 

Whnt  to  fear 

z.  26-33 

•    • 

xiL  1-12 

"  Mnster,  f>peak  to  my  brother  '*    . 

•    9 

•     • 

xU.  18-16 

Covetoiisncsi 

vi.  26-33 

•     • 

XiL  16-31 

Wfttchfulncas 

*  • 

•    • 

xii.  82-69 

GalOeans  that  perished .... 

•  « 

*     • 

xiiLl.9 
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Woman  healed  on  Sabbath  .     . 

The  graio  of  muflUrd  seed 

The  Ifaven     ...... 

Tovard  Jenmlem    .... 

^^  Are  Uiere  few  that  be  saved ?** 

Warning  ai^ninst  Herod      .     . 

^^  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  **     . 

Drop-y  henled  on  Sabbatli  day 

Choosing  the  chief  rooms    .     . 

Partible  of  th<*  Great  Supper    . 

Following  Christ  with  the  CitxM 

Parables  of  Lost  Sheep.  ^ 
Piece  of  Money,  Prodigal  1 
Son,  UnJOiSt  Steward,  Kicb  { 
Man  and  Lazams  J 

Offenses 

Faith  and  merit  .... 

Tlie  ten  lepers     .... 

How  tlie  kingdom  cometh  . 

Parable  of  the  L'i\]nxt  Judge 
*'    the  Pharisee  and  Publican 

Divorce 

Infknts  brought  to  Jesus 

The  rich  mnn  inquiring 

Promises  to  the  disciples 

Laborers  irt  the  vineyard 

Death  of  Christ  foretold 

Request  of  James  and  John 

Blind  men  at  Jericho     . 

2kechiBils 

Parable  of  the  Ten  Talents 

Feast  of  Dedication   .     . 

Beyond  Jordan    ...     . 

Kaisingof  lAzarus.  .     . 

Meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim 

Cbrift  In  Ephmlm  ' '.     . 

ArrivAl  at  Bethany  six  days) 
before  the  Passover  / 

The  anointing  by  BCary  .     . 

Plot  agnlnst  Ulm  and  Lazarus 

(Jhriiit  enters  Jerusalem 

Cleansing  of  the  Temple  (2d) 

The  barren  fig-tree  .     . 

Pray,  and  forgive      .     . 
"  By  whnt  authority,"  etc 
Parable  of  the  Two  Sons 

^^    the  Wicked  Htisbandmen 

"  the  Wedding  Garment 
The  tribute-money  .  .  . 
The  state  of  the  rltien  .  . 
The  great  Commandment  . 
David's  Son  and  David's  Lord 
Against  the  Pharisees  .  . 
The  widow's  mite  .  .  . 
( ;hrist's  second  coming  .  . 
Farable  of  the  Ten  Vii^ns  . 
*^  the  Talents  .  . 
The  Last  Judgment  .  .  . 
Grwks  vlait  Jesus.     Voice) 

from  heaven  / 

rcflection-4  of  Jnhn  .  •  . 
LaBT  PA85»OVItB  (4th).)   . 

Jewii  conspire  /  * 

Judas  Licnriot 

Paschal  Supper  .... 
('nntention  of  the  Apostles  . 
Peter's  &11  foretold   .     .     . 


St.  MATmiw 


St.  Mabk. 


.  zm.31,d2 
zJii.33 


ziiiL  37-39 


xzU.  M4 
X.  37, 38 


zviJi6-16 
zvii.20 


xix.  1-13 
xix.  13-16 
xix.  16-36 
xix.  27-30 
XX.  1-16 
XX.  17-li» 
XX.  20.28 
XX.  29-84 


.  14-30 


x.1-12 
X.  13-16 
X.  17-27 
X.  28-31 

X.  83-34 
X.  35-45 
X.  46-63 

•  • 

fl  • 

t  • 

•  • 

•  « 


XXVL6-18        xiv.  3-9 


xxL  Ml 
xxi.  12-16 

xxL  17-23 


Ti.  14, 15 
xxi.  83-27 
xxl.  28.32 
xxi.  .18-46 
xxli.  M4 
xxli.  16-29 
xxil.  23-33 
xxli.  84-40 
xxil.  41^6 
xxiil.  1-39 

xxiv.  i Jii 
XXV.  1-18 
XXV.  14-30 
XXV.  31-46 


xxvl.  1-5 

xxvi.  14-16 
xxvl.  17-29 

xxvl.  80.36 


iv.  30-32 


St.  Ldkx. 


xL  1-10 

xl.  15-18 
fxL  11-14,) 
t    19-23    / 

xl  24.26 

xi.  27-88 


xii.  1-13 

xll.  13.17 
xiL  18-27 
xii.  28-34 
xii.  36-87 
xii.  88-40 
xii.  41-44 
xlli.  1-87 


xiv.  1, 3 

xlv.  10, 11 
xiv.  12-26 

xiv.  26^1 


xIlL  10-17 
xii!.  18,19 
xilL  20, 81 
xiii.  28 
xllL  28-30 
xlli.  31-33 
xiii.  84, 86 
xlv.  1-6 
xiv.  7-14 
xiv.  15-24 
xiv.  86-36 

XV.,  xvl. 

xvil.  1-4 
xvil.  5-10 
xvlL  11-19 
xvli.  20.87 
xviii.  1-8 
xvilL  9-14 

xviii!  16-17 
xvlii.  18-27 
xviii.  28-30 

xvUL  31-84 

xviii.  85-43 
xlx.  1-10 
xlz.  11-28 


•  a 


▼il.  36-60 

xlx.  29'.44 
xlx.  46-48 


XX.  1-8 

XX.  9.19 

xiv.  16-24 
XX.  2u.i6 
XX.  27-40 

XX.  41-44 
XX.  46-47 
xxLl-4 
xxi.  5-38 

xlx.  li-28 


xxil.  1,  2 

xxli.  3-6 
xxii.  7-23 
xxli.  24.30 
xxlL  31-39 


&r.  JouM. 


■  • 


•  a 


X.  22.39 
X.  40-43 
xLl-44 
xl.  45-63 
xl.  64-67 

xlLl,9 

XiL  2-8 
XiL  10, 11 
xii.  12-19 
11. 13-22 


XiL  20-36 
XiL  36-60 

•  ■ 

xlil.  lls6 
xUi.86l38 
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The  Vine  and  the  Brancbee.  ) 
Abiding  iti  love  / 

Work  of  the  Comforter  in  dieclples 

Tlie  prajer  of  Christ      . 

Gethseinane    .... 

I'he  betrayal   .... 

Before  Annas  (Caiaphas) ) 
Peter*s  denial  j 

Before  the  Sanhedrim    . 

Before  PiUte  .... 


The  Traitor's  death 
Before  Herod  .     . 


Aocttsation  and  Condemnation 

Treatment  by  the  soldiers 
The  Crucifixion    .     .     . 
The  mother  of  Jeans 
Modclngs  and  railings    . 
The  malefactor    .     .     . 

The  death 

Dnrknesfl  and  other  portents 
The  by-standers  .     .     . 
The  side  pierced  .     .     . 
The  bvrial      .... 


The  guard  of  the  sepnlchre 

Tlie  Resurrection  .  .  . 
Disciples  gning  to  Emmans 
Appearances  in  Jerusalem  . 
At  the  Sea  of  1'iberias  .  . 
On  the  Mount  in  GaUlee     . 

Unrecorded  Works  .     .     . 


Ascension 


{ 
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zxtL  86-46 
xxvi.  47-56 
fxxvl.ST,  \ 

158,60-15/ 
xxvL  59-68 
f  xxvii.  1,  > 

1 2, 11-14 ; 

xxvii.  3-10 


xxTiL  15-26 

xxvU.  2T-31 
xxviL  32-38 

xxvii.'89-44 

xxrli.  50 
xxvU.  4568 
xxvii.  54-56 

xxvii.  57-61 
xxviL  62-66 » 
xxvlli.  11-15/ 
xxvUl  1-10 


xxviU.  16-20 


St.  Mabk.       St.  Lrxm.        St.  John. 
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CHAFFER  Xin. 


{  I.  The  Actt  of  the  Ajioxla  not  a  complclc  apostolic  hislor; — lu  real  pnr- 
pose — Break  between  it  and  the  enrlii-at  EiTlesinsticnl  [lislDr}^.  5  2. 
The  PrimiliTs  Church  in  in  two  seciiun*,  Giililenn  and  Jiiilsan— The 
120  brcibrcn  at  JcrDsnleni.  §  3.  Chniiv  iif  MnttliiiiH  to  Ik;  rii  Apwili^ 
ill  place  of  Jiidoi.  g  4.  The  JJagofl^nleroM.at  WkUrmdus.  tiili  i.f 
Sivan,  M.1V  27th,  *.».  30— Deweiit  of  tlin  Hnlv  Ghc»l— (iili  uf  Hiu 
Spirit— Tlie  Dieciplvs  ^^'■nk  with  TongncH— Eflvcis  on  ihn  I'c-ujple- m, 
Peler'j  Sfrmon- The  3000  efinn-rts— Practirnl  rcPiminii-m— Srnic-  cf 
(he  PrimiliTe  Chnreh.  g  5.  Heiilinj:  of  the  Lame  Man  at  tlii>  Ti'iiijlu 
— St.  Peter's  second  discourse — Peter  mid  John  bcfim-  t!ie  S.inli«l'itr, 
—Their  dismisjnl— ThanksgiringH  of  (lie  Cbiiri-h  ;iiiJ  uuvr  eS'iiiiuu  uf 
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the  Holy  Ghost — Commanity  of  goods.  §  6.  The  Sin  and  Jadgment 
of  Ananias  and  Snpphira — Its  eiTji-t  upon  the  people.  §  7.  Imprison- 
ment and  deliverance  of  the  Apostles — Their  boldness  before  the  San- 
hedrim— ^The  counsel  of  Gamaliel.  §  8.  Beginning  of  positive  institu- 
tions in  the  Church — Dissension  between  the  Hellenists  and  the  He- 
brews— Appointment  of  the  Seven  Deacons — Their  zeal  for  the  Gospel. 
§  9.  Success  of  Stephen  in  controversy  with  the  Hellenistic  Jews — His 
defense  before  the  Sanhedrim — His  martyrdom,  and  Saul's  share  in  it. 
§  10.  General  persecution,  and  dispersion  of  the  disciples  from  Jerusa- 
lem— Diffusion  of  the  Gospel — Three  steps :  Samaria,  Ethiopian  eunuch, 
Cornelius — Philip  at  Samaria — Simon  Magna  and  Peter.  §  11.  The 
Ethiopian  eunuch  converted  and  baptized  by  Philip— Philip  fixes  his 
abode  at  Cssarea.  §  12.  Position  of  the  Christian  Church  at  the  death 
of  Tiberius. 

8  1.  St.  Luke's  "  Second  Treatise  "  or  Discourse/  addressed 
to  Theophilus,  bears  a  title  apt  to  mislead  the  reader ;  a  title 
certainly  not  given  to  it  by  its  anthor.  It  contains  no  full  ac- 
count of  the  "  Acts  of  the  Apostles."  Most  of  them  are  nev- 
er mentioned  even  by  name,  after  the  list  given  in  the  first 
chapter ;  and  the  history  of  St.  Paul  is  not  brought  down  to 
his  death.  Its  true  subject  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise 
of  the  father  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirity  and  the  results 
of  that  outpouring^  in  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  among  Jews 
and  Gentiles.  It  deals  only  with  the  beginning  of  this  great 
theme ;  and,  having  shown  us  the  full  establishment  of  Christ's 
Church,  first  in  the  Holy  Land,  then  in  those  Eastern  and 
Grecian  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  which  the  Jews  were 
wont  to  regard  as  representing  the  whole  Gentile  world,  and 
finally  at  Rome,  it  leaves  all  the  future  progress  of  the  Gospel 
to  be  recorded  by  the  Church  itself. 

And  the  point  where  the  sacred  history  thus  breaks  ofE  is 
marked  by  a  most  striking  change  in  the  character  of  the  rec- 
ords. There  is  a  great  gulf  between  the  last  verses  of  the 
"  Acts  "  and  the  last  allusions  in  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  and 
the  earliest  authentic  chapters  of  what  is  called  "  Ecclesiastic- 
al History."  The  chasm  is  only  bridged  over  by  traditions 
of  uncertain  value,  in  which  even  the  martyrdom  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul  is  disfigured  by  childish  legends,  and  worldly 
principles  are  already  seen  at  work  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ 

§  2.  In  describing  the  history  before  us  as  that  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  use  the  word  in  its 
wider  sense.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid,  in  Christ's  own 
person,  when  he  was  shown  to  Israel  by  his  baptism ;  and  the 

'  This  title  is  implied  in  the  opening  words,  in  which  he  refers  to  his  Goa« 
pel  as  t6v  vpurov  \6yov,  Acts  i.  1. 
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disciples  whom  ho  gathered  formed  a  perfect  Church  when  he 
left  them,  at  his  ascension,  with  the  commission  to  go  forth 
and  preach  the  Grospel  to  every  creature.  Nay,  more :  this 
Church  already  exhibited  that  condition  which  subsequently 
led  to  the  greatest  difficulties  and  divisions.  In  theory,  and 
according  to  the  declarations  of  Christ  himself,  it  formed  ^ne 
bodi/y  like  the  congregation  of  the  Jewish  people,  from  which 
it  derived  both  its  name  and  the  model  of  its  constitution.* 
But  that  body  was  already  practically  divided  into  parts, — 
the  Christians  of  Judiea  and  of  Galilee,  besides  those  of  Sa- 
maria, Penea,  and  the  more  distant  countries  round.  The  as- 
sumption that  all  these,  who  were  not  absolutely  prevented, 
were  gathered  in  waiting  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  command  of 
Jesus,  is  excluded  by  a  curious  proof.  We  have  seen  that 
the  disciples  who  met  Jesus  on  the  mountam  in  Galilee  were 
five  hundred  in  number ;  but  when  Peter  firat  stood  up  to  ad- 
dress the  disciples  assembled  at  Jerusalem,  ^^  the  number  of 
the  names  together  were  about  one  hundred  and  twenty '^ 
only."  How  these  were  made  up,  we  may  infer  from  what 
we  read  just  before — that  the  eleven  Apostles,  having  return- 
ed from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  assembled  in  an  upper  room, 
with  the  mother  and  brethren  of  Jesus  and  the  women  who 
had  ministered  to  him,  and  there  abode  in  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation. Their  evenings  were  thus  spent ;  for  in  the  day-time, 
**  they  were  continually  in  the  Temple,  praising  and  blessing 
God,"  doubtless  declaring  Christ's  resurrection  and  ascension 
to  the  people.*  These,  then,  with  the  other  disciples  resident 
in  Jerusalem,  made  up  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  brethren ; 
and  at  first  sight  they  seem  to  act  as  the  whole  Church,  in  the 
election  of  the  new  Apostle.  But  a  closer  consideration  will 
perhaps  show  that  this  election  was  conducted  by  the  Apos- 
tles, in  the  presence  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  brethren  at 
Jerusalem,  rather  than  as  an  act  of  the  whole  Church.  On 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  however,  whfen  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
poured  out  on  the  disciples,  the  great  body  of  the  believers  were 
no  doubt  present,  having  come  up  to  keep  the  feast  at  Jerusa- 
lem ;*  and  it  was  then  that  they  were  first  seen  in  public  as  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

'  Ft  ]§  Tint  the  pnrpoie  of  this  work  [  lation  of  the  Hebrew  word  Bignifying 
to  diMMiSii  ecclcsifuttical  questions ;  and    **  congregation  "  (Ps.  xxii.  22). 


therefore  we  mnst  abstain  from  prov 
ing  the  points  assamed  in  the  text : — 
that  the  ChriKtiaii  Church  is  modeled 
on  the  Jewish  Congregation,  and  that 
the  word  incKtioia  is  simply  the  trans- 


■  Acts  i.  16. 

*  Acts  i.  12-U;  Luke  xxir.  53. 

'  This  seems  to  bo  indicated  by  the 
phrase,  •*  They  were  all  with  one  ac« 
cord  in  one  place." 
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§  3.  Among  the  Apostles  and  disciples,  Peter  occupies  the 
place  assigned  to  him  by  Christ  when  he  gave  him  the  keji 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  was  his  office  to  open  the 
doors  of  the  Church,  first  to  the  Jews  and  then  to  the  Gentiles, 
while  his  brethren  labored  equally  with  him  to  bring  the  con- 
verts in.  While  waiting  for  the  Spirit  to  qualify  them  for 
the  work,  Peter  invited  them  to  fiU  up  the  vacancy  in  the 
number  of  the  Apostles  caused  by  the  fall  of  Judas.  He  lays 
down  the  first  essential  qualification  for  the  apostolic  office — 
the  having  been  one  of  the  companions  of  Christ  from  his 
baptism  by  John  till  his  ascension — and  declares  the  object 
of  the  election,  ^^  to  be  a  witness  with  us  of  his  resurrection." 
Two  such  men  were  chosen,  either  by  the  Apostles  or  by  the 
disciples,  whose  choice  in  either  case  supplied  a  testimony  to 
their  character;  but  the  ultimate  decision  was  referred  to 
God  himself  by  the  sacred  trial  of  the  lot,  accompanied  by 
prayer.  The  two  were  Josefh,  also  called  Barsabas,'  and 
surnamed  the  Just,  and  Matthias;  and  the  lot  fell  upon  the 
latter.' 

§  4.  Ten  days  after  the  ascension,  the  time  arrived  which 
God  had  appointed  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  disciples.  "The  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come;"  the 
first  and  great  day  of  the  feast  of  the  full  ingathering  of  the 
harvest'  It  was  called  by  the  Jews  the  "  Feast  of  Weeks," 
and  in  Greek  Pentecost  {t?ie  fiftieth  day)  because  it  fell  on 
the  day  after  the  completion  of  seven  weeks  from  the  second, 
or  great  day,  of  the  least  of  unleavened  bread.  It  brought 
to  Jerusalem  a  greater  concourse  of  Jews  and  proselytes  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  than  any  other  of  the  three  great  festi- 
vals.   Hence  the  season  was  as  well  chosen  for  the  first  proc- 


•  The  only  other  record  we  hare  of 
BareaboB  is  the  story  of  Fapias,  that 
he  drank  a  deadly  poison  unharmed, 
possibly  an  invention  to  complete  the 
fulfillment  of  Mark  xvi.  18.  Papias 
vails  him  Judas  Barsabas,  a  name 
which  appears  in  Acts  xv.  22  as  that 
of  one  of  the  chief  disciples. 

^  Acts  i.  1 6-26.    For  what  is  known 


and  in  the  other  two  rolls,  one  with 
the  word  Apostle,  and  the  other 
blank ;  and  one  roll  was  drawn  from 
each  urn  simultaneously. 

■  Acts  ii.  1.  On  the  Feast  of  Pen- 
tecost see  0.  T,  Hi*t.^  Appendix  to 
Book  III.,  Section  VI.  §  11.  Seven 
weeks  were  reckoned  from  the  16tli 
of  Nisan,  and  the  following  day,  tho 


of  Mntihias,  see  the  supplementary  Cth  of  Sivan,  was  the  day  of  Pentc- 
accoitnr  of  tho  Apostles.  According  cost.  Since  in  a.d.  80  the  16th  of 
to  Grotins,  tho  lot  wan  taken  by  means  j  Nisan  fell,  as  we  have  seen,  on  Sat* 
of  two  urns.  (In  Prov.  xvi.  33,  the  nrday  the  7th  of  April,  the  day  of 
word  tranRhited  lap  prolvably  signifios  Pentecost  fell  on  Sunday,  May  27th. 
urn).  In  one  they  placed  two  rolls  Hence  t)ie  festiviil  has  been  perpet* 
of  paper,  with  the  names  of  Joseph ;  uated  in  the  Christian  Churph  tf 
and  Matthias  written  within  thera  ; :  Whitsunday > 
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lamation  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  and  ascension,  as  its  occa* 
sion  and  its  rites  were  symbolical  of  the  first-fruit  of  the 
spiritual  harvest,  which  were  offered  to  God  as  the  result  of 
Peter's  preaching. 

On  this  day,  the  disciples,  including  those  who  had  come 
up  to  the  feast,  were  all  gathered  by  common  consent  ;*  when 
there  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  rushing  wind,  as  it  were  de- 
scending from  heaven,  and  filling  the  house  where  they  were 
sitting,  while  lambent  flames,  shaped  like  cloven  tongues, 
were  seen  upon  all  their  heads.  These  signs  at  once  furnished 
to  the  senses  a  double  evidence  of  some  divine  power,  and  ex- 
actly corresponded  to  the  figurative  language  chosen  by  Jesus 
to  describe  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit : — a  baptism  of 
^fire — a  toind  blowing  where  God  wills,  whose  sound  we  hear, 
but  can  not  trace  its  path.  That  Spirit  was  given  to  qualify 
the  disciples  for  their  work  as  witnesses  of  Christ,  as  he  had 
said,  "  enduing  them  with  power  from  on  high."  It  was  to 
work  within^ "  guiding  them  into  all  truth ;" "  not  only  ena- 
bling them  to  remember  all  that  Jesus  had  said  to  them,"  but 
opening  their  minds  to  understand  the  truths  concealed  as  yet 
under  his  words."  With  spiritual  discernment  it  brought 
spiritual  life,  all  those  moral  virtues  and  graces  which  St.  Paid 
calls  "  the  fi-uit  of  the  Spirit."  " 

These  inward  [nfts  of  the  Spirit  remained  to  be  proved  by 
the  future  course  of  the  disciples ;  but  other  external  gifts 
were  at  once  made  manifest,  as  a  public  proof  of  their  endow- 
ment for  their  work.  These  were  the  "  extraordinary  gifts 
of  the  Spirit ;"  gifts,  that  is,  miraculous  in  their  nature ;  and 
like  other  miraculous  works,  they  were  designed  partly  in- 
deed for  their  direct  use,  but  still  more  as  the  sign  of  a  di- 
vine mission."  Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  these  gifts, 
and  certainly  the  one  best  suited  to  the  present  occasion,  was 
the  power  of  "  speaking  with  tongues,"  that  is,  in  foreign  lan- 
guages.** This  gift,  conferred  on  illiterate  Galileans,  at  once 
enabled  them  to  address  the  various  strangers  assembled  at 
the  feast,  each  in  his  own  language,  and  gave  to  those  so  ad- 
dressed a  convincing  proof  that  God  was  with  the  speakers, 


*  The  word  ofioOv/iaSov  seems  to 
imply  some  impulHc  bringing  them 
together  in  a  state  of  excited  expec- 
tation. 

'•  John  xvi.  13.       "  John  xiv.  26. 


discussion  upon  such  gifts  by  St.  Paul, 
in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the 
Corinthians. 

**  The  introduction  of  the  word  un- 
knowiiy  which  does  not  occur  in  the 


*■  See  especially  John  vii.  39.  |  N.  T.,  has  given  some  color  to  the 

*•  Gal.  V.  22-25 ;  Eph.  v.  9.  '  absurd  idea  that  these  were  tongues 

^  1  Cor.  xiv.  22.     Sec  the  whole  ,  unknown  to  any  hnroan  ianjguage. 
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and  to  themselves  the  assurance  that  they  were  to  preach  the 
Grospel  to  all  nations  and  kindreds  and  tongues  under  heaven. 
How  far  the  gift  was  permanent  m  those  who  received  it  does 
not  appear.  The  statements  of  St.  Paul  prove  that  it  was 
afterward  by  no  means  common  to  the  whole  body  of  believ- 
ers, as  it  appears  to  have  been  on  this  day.  That  it  was  not 
intended  to  supersede  the  use  of  acquired  learning,  is  proved 
by  the  choice  of  Paul  himself  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  bear  marks  of  dialect^ 
influenced,  to  say  the  least,  by  the  natural  powers  of  the  writ- 
ers. 

This  gift,  bestowed  at  the  moment  of  the  descent  of  the 
cloven  tongues  of  fire,  about  the  time  of  the  momiiig  sacrifice, 
was  immediately  used  by  the  Apostles  and  disciples  in  utter- 
ing the  praises  of  God.  The  news  soon  spread  through  the 
city,  and  the  multitude  flocked  together  to  the  scene,  confound- 
ed at  hearing  these  Galileans  speak  in  several  languages.^* 
The  passage  furnishes  an  interestmg  enumeration  of  the  prov- 
inces, and  regions  even  beyond  the  Roman  empire,  in  which 
Jews  were  found.  The  enumeration  is  not  made  at  random, 
but  follows  a  regular  order  from  East  to  West,  beginning 
with  the  Parthians^  Medea  and  ElamiteSy  beyond  the  Rommi 
Empire,  and  the  Mesopotamians  on  the  frontier ;  then,  cross- 
ing the  desert,  to  Judosa  (with  which  we  may  suppose  S3rria 
to  be  included) ;  next  proceeding  northward,  and  circling 
round  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  we  have  Cappadoda^ 
Pontus^  proconsular  Aaia^  Phrygia^  and  Pa/mphylia;  whence 
the  transition  is  natural  across  the  Mediterranean,  to  Egypt 
and  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Gyrene ;  where,  reaching  the 
Western  Provinces,  the  Mediterranean  is  recrossed  to  Rome 
itself,  and  the  strength  of  the  Jewish  element  in  the  popular- 
tion  of  Italy  is  attested  by  the  phrase, "  strangers  of  jRome, 
Jews  and  Proselytes  /"^^  and  the  list  is  concluded,  somewhat 
less  regularly,  by  the  Cretes  and  Arabians. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  discredit  the  general  feeling  that 
all  this  had  some  strange  meaning,  by  the  taunting  sugges- 
tion that  the  men  were  drunk  with  new  wine.  Upon  this 
Peter  spoke  out ;  and,  having  repelled  the  charge  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  early  hour  (9  o'clock),  a  time  at  which  none  be- 
gin drinking  in  the  East,  he  declared  that  what  they  saw  was 


"•  Acts  ii.  5-11.  The  words  **  Are 
not  all  these  which  ftpeak,  Gnlileans  ?" 
might  favor  the  view  that  the  Apos- 
tles only  were  the  speakers ;  but  the 


disciples  were  already  so  far  identi- 
fied with  Galileo  in  common  repute 
as  to  forbid  our  taking  the  phraae  to« 
literally. 
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the  f  olfiUment  of  JoePs  great  prophecy  concerning  the  descent 
of  the  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  in  the  last  days ;  when  wonders 
should  he  shown  in  heaven  and  earth,  that  men  might  call 
upon  the  name  of  Jehovah  and  be  saved.  Then  plainly  charg- 
ing the  people  with  their  wickedness  in  crucifying  Jesus,  he  de* 
clares  his  resurrection  by  the  power  of  God  to  be  the  fulfill- 
ment of  David's  prophecy  of  Christ ;  and,  inferring  from  that 
prophecy  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  he 
points  to  this  which  they  now  saw  and  lieard  as  his  first  gift 
to  men,  and  as  a  proof  ^'  that  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus, 
whom  ye  crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ." 

The  appeal  to  their  consciences  was  the  more  striking  as, 
besides  the  rulers  resident  at  Jerusalem,  many  other  Jews, 
who  had  joined  in  the  scenes  enacted  at  the  Passover,  were 
now  re-assembled  at  Jeinisalem  after  six  weeks'  interval  for  re- 
flection. At  once  the  sting  of  conviction  pierced  their  hearts ; 
and  their  cry  to  Peter  and  the  Apostles, "  Men  and  brethren, 
what  shall  we  do  ?"  was  answered  by  the  call  to  repentance, 
to  be  signified,  as  under  John,  by  baptism,  but  now  into  the 
name  of  Christ,  that  their  sins  might  be  remitted  and  they 
might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  offer  of  mercy  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  assurance  which,  stamping  upon  the  Christian 
Church  the  like  family  and  social  character  to  that  which 
marked  the  community  of  Israel,  extended  the  blessing  to  the 
Gentiles  also : — "  The  promise  is  unto  you  and  to  your  chU- 
dreriy  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord 
our  Grod  shall  call."  Such  were  the  chief  points  of  this  first 
apostddc  sermon ;  but  much  more  was  added,  and  all  was  con- 
cluded with  exhorting  such  as  would  to  come  out  and  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  this  perverse  generation.  All  who  "  re- 
ceived  the  word,''  that  is,  who  simply  professed  faith  in  the 
truth  preached  by  Peter,  were  baptized  and  added  to  the 
Church ;  and  the  pentecostal  first-fruits  thus  offered  to  God 
were  3000  souls." 

Nor  was  this  a  passing  excitement.  The  new  converts  be- 
came faithful  disciples,  adhering  to  the  teachings  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  the  fellowship  of  the  Church ;  observing  Christ's  insti- 
tution of  breaking  bread  together,  and  constant  in  prayei*. 
The  four  elements  included  in  this  summary  of  the  daily  life 
of  the  primitive  Church  deserve  special  notice: — (i.)  The 
Apostles^  doctrine  included  doubtless  the  whole  body  of  di- 
vine truth,  which  was  based  on  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 

'^  Acts  ii.  14-41.  It  mnst  be  remembered  tbat  a  large  number  of  these 
would  leave  Jerusalem  after  the  feast. 
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meat,  viewed  in  the  new  light  of  the  Spirit  bestowed  upon  the 
Apostles  to  lead  them  into  all  truth,  as  well  as  their  own  tes- 
timony to  the  life  and  death  and  especially  the  resurrection  of 
the  Lord,  (ii.)  The  FHlowship  " — ^though  the  word  is  often 
used  in  the  wuder  generic  sense  which  is  now  most  familiar  to 
us — seems  here,  as  in  many  other  passages,  to  denote  that 
communication  of  the  goods  of  this  life  which  was  needful  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  the  poorer  brethren,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  which  seems  thus  early  to  have  formed  a  part  of  their 
united  worship,  (iii.)  The  breaking  of  bread  alludes  to  the 
social  custom  which  sprang  up  among  this  small  community, 
severed  much  from  the  world  around,  of  eating  together  dai- 
ly, as  well  as  to  their  use  of  such  opportunities  for  celebrating 
the  Lord's  Supper :  while  (iv.)  the  distinct  mention  of  Prayer 
vindicates  its  place  as  an  act  of  common  Christian  worship 
against  the  specious  fallacy  that  it  is  a  matter  solely  between 
each  man  and  his  God.  So  great  a  movement  struck  awe 
even  into  those  who  did  not  join  it ;  and  this  feeling  was  kept 
alive  by  the  miracles  which  the  Apostles  wrought.  The  first 
practical  fruit  of  the  new  faith  was  seen  in  a  reform  of  one  of 
the  worst  faults  of  the  Jewish  character — its  selfish  rapacity 
and  oppression  of  the  poor.  Forming  a  closely  united  com- 
munity," they  regarded  their  possessions  as  given  for  their 
common  use,  according  as  the  necessities  of  each  required. 
To  this  so-called  community  of  goods  our  attention  will  pres- 
ently be  recalled.  Meanwhile  we  behold  the  Church  in  its 
first  new-created  purity,  daily  increased  by  sincere  converts,^ 
and  enjoying  harmony  within  and  the  favor  of  the  people 
without,  before  the  beginning  of  persecution  or  declension." 

§  6,  The  healing  of  a  man  above  forty  years  old,  w^ho  had 
been  lame  from  his  birth,  by  Peter  and  John''  at  the  "Beau- 
tiful" gate  of  the  Temple,  in  presence  of  all  the  people  who 
were  assembling  to  evening  prayer,  gave  Peter  another  oppor- 
tunity of  preaching  the  Saviour,  in  whose  name  alone  the 
miracle  was  performed.  His  discourse  was  interrupted  by 
the  priests  oi  the  Sadducean  party,  and  the  captain  of  the 
guard  of  Levites  that  kept  order  in  the  Temple,  who  seized 
the  Apostles,  and  carried  them  off  to  prison.  The  pretext  was, 
no  doubt,  that  they  excited  a  tumult  in  the  Temple,  but  theii 


"  Not  "the  Apostles* fellowship/' as 
the  order  inonryersion  might  suggest. 

*•  The  phrase  iiaav  itr\  rb  avrb  cer- 
tainly means  this,  whether  or  not  it 
refers  specifically  to  their  assembling 
ia  one  place. 


"  Acts  ii.  42-47. 

^*  Acts  iii.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  continuance  of  that  close  con- 
nection between  these  two  Apostles, 
wliich  we  have  already  seen  in  the 
Gospels. 
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real  offense  was  preaching  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  in 
the  name  of  Jesus.  But  their  arrest  did  not  prevent  their 
word  being  received  by  no  less  than  6000  believers.'* 

In  presence  of  the  Sanhedrim,  assembled  the  next  morning 
under  Annas  and  Caiapnas,  the  high-priests,  with  their  Sad- 
ducean  kindred,  Peter  boldly  avowed,  for  John  and  himself, 
that  the  miracle  had  been  performed  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
who,  though  crucified  by  them,  had  been  raised  by  God ;  and 
whose  name  alone  was  given  under  heaven  for  the  salvation 
of  men.  Then  was  fulfilled  the  promise  of  Christ,  when  he 
bade  the  disciples,  on  being  brought  before  courts  and  rulers, 
to  take  no  thought  what  they  should  say,  for  ho  would  give 
them  a  mouth  and  wisdom  which  their  adversaries  should  be 
unable  to  resist.  Their  freedom  of  speech,  contrasted  with 
their  want  of  letters,  left  the  council  no  doubt  that  they  were 
worthy  followers  of  Jesus;  and  the  presence  of  the  healed 
man  forbade  their  denial  of  the  miracle.  So  they  resolved  to 
try  half-measures,  commanding  the  Apostles  to  cease  from 
speaking  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Peter  and  John  plainly  re- 
fused the  compromise : — "  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of 
God  to  hearken  unto  yon  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye.  For 
we  can  not  hut  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard,'*^ 
Still  the  impression  made  upon  the  people  by  the  miracle  ren- 
dered it  dangerous  to  attempt  severity ;  and  the  council  let 
the  Apostles  go,  after  renewing  their  threatenings.  The  as- 
sembled Church  received  them  with  a  thanksgiving,  which 
f onns  the  earliest  example  of  united  Christian  prayer ;  and  in 
which  three  things  deserve  especial  notice : — ^the  use  of  Script- 
ure models,  including  a  direct  quotation  from  the  second 
Psalm ;  the  recital  of  facts,  as  well  as  the  language  of  actual 
supplication ;  and  the  exercise,  in  offering  the  latter,  of  that 
freedom  of  speech  for  the  increase  of  which  they  prayed.  The 
prayer  was  answered  by  another  sign  of  Grod's  presence,  the 
shaking  of  the  place  in  which  they  met,  as  Sinai  was  shaken 
of  old ; "  it  was  answered  by  a  new  outi)ouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  work  of  the  Apostles  was  resumed  with  fresh 
power ;  and  the  Church  was  endued  still  more  manifestly  with 
divine  grace  and  harmony.'*  ' 

The  poor,  who  formed  the  great  body  of  the  disciples,  were 


^  Acts  iv.  1-4.  That  these  five 
thousand  inclailed  the  three  thousand 
converts  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  seems 
most  probable  in  itself  (compare  iii. 
11),  and  is  quite  consistent  with  the       '*  Actsi  iv. 

R 


form   of  expression,    koI  iyevriBri  i 
aptOfib^f  K.  T.  \.,  not,  as  in  ii.  4\ 
vootTtriBriffav. 
"  Comp.  Haggai  ii.  7,  etc 
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preserved  from  want  by  sharing  the  wealth  of  the  rest,  accord- 
ing to  their  necessities. 

Not  that  the  first  Christians  adopted  the  fantastic  and  im- 
practicable theory,  known  in  modem  times  by  the  name  of 
communism,  divesting  themselves  of  individual  property, 
and  throwing  all  they  had  and  earned  into  a  common  stock. 
They  had  indeed  a  common  fund,  which  was  divided  by  the 
Apostles  among  the  poor ;  and  those  who  carried  into  full  ef- 
fect the  principle  that "  nought  of  the  things  which  he  po&- 
sessed  was  his  own  "  sold  their  lands  and  houses,  and  laid  the 
price  at  the  Apostles'  feet.  But  that  this  practice  was  not 
binding  upon  all  is  proved  by  the  stress  laid  on  the  self-sao- 
rifice  of  Barnabas,**  and  by  the  express  declaration  of  Pe- 
ter to  Ananias,  that  he  might  have  kept  the  land,  if  he  had 
chosen,  or  even  have  used  its  price  after  it  was  sold."  St. 
Luke's  language  is  indeed  universal;*'  but  universal  state- 
ments are  always  to  be  interpreted  by  more  specific  informa- 
tion. What  was  universally  accepted  was  the  principle  that 
none  should  want  while  any  of  their  brethren  had  the  means 
of  helping  them ;  but,  in  carrying  out  this  principle,  they  used 
that  Christian  liberty  of  beneficence  which  is  far  more  effective 
than  an  enforced  equality  of  wealth. 

§  6.  And  now  we  come  to  the  second  great  crime  which 
stained  the  profession  of  Christianity, — ^tho  treason  of  Judas 
having  been  the  first, — and  which  called  down  a  judgment 
as  sigual.  As  among  the  followers  of  Christ  on  earth,  so  in 
the  early  Church,  the  love  of  money  was  the  root  of  evil ;  it 
was  mingled  with  love  of  praise ;  and  falsehood  was  the  means 
of  gratifying  both.  The  story  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  is  too 
familiar  to  need  relation.  They  seem  to  have  been  prompted 
by  the  desire  to  share  the  credit  gained  by  Joses,  snmamed 
Barxabas,  a  Levite  of  Cyprus,  who  sold  his  estate,  and  gave 
its  price  to  the  Apostles.  They  attempted  to  gain  that  praise, 
and  yet  to  secure  themselves  from  want,  by  keeping  back  a 
part  of  the  price  of  their  land,  and  bringing  only  the  rest  to 
the  Apostles, — an  acted  lie,  had  it  been  left  there.  But  Peter 
was  moved  by  the  Spirit  to  proclaim  the  deceit ;  and,  so  far 
from  extenuating  it  because  the  lie  had  not  been  uttered,  he 

Eassed  on  all  such  prevarication  the  awful  sentence,  "  Thou 
ast  not  lied  unto  men,  but  unto  God."    The  conduct  of  Sap- 
phira is  distinguished  by  the  effrontery  witli  which,  in  reply 


'»  Acts  tv.  36,  37.  What  we  have 
to  snv  of  Barnabas  is  reserved  for  the 
Bcqucl. 


£•  Acts  V.  4. 

>'  Acts  ii.  44,  45,  iv.  82, 84. 
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to  Peter's  question,  she  uttered  the  direct  lie.  The  judgment 
that  fell  on  both  was  analogous  to  the  "cutting  off  a  soul 
from  the  congregation  "  under  the  old  dispensation,  and  gave, 
thus  early  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  a  terrible  warning  of 
God's  absolute  requirement  of  sincerity  in  all  his  people.  It 
caused  great  fear  within  the  Church,  and  deterred  the  world- 
ly-minded from  joining  the  disciples.  But  still  the  work  of  con- 
version went  on.  The  Apostles  and  their  followers  assembled 
daily  in  the  portico  of  the  Temple  named  after  Solomon. 
Their  miracles  were  multiplied.  The  sick  were  carried  on 
beds  into  the  street,  that  at  least  Peter's  shadow,  as  he  passed 
by,  might  fall  upon  them ;  and  multitudes  were  brought  into 
Jerusalem  from  the  villages,  and  were  all  healed." 

§  7.  And  this  was  all  that  the  Sadducees  had  gained  by 
their  warning  to  Peter  and  John.  Their  indignation  got  the 
better  of  their  policy,  and  they  threw  all  the  Apostles  into 
prison.  An  angel  opened  the  prison  doors,  and  set  them  free 
during  the  night ;  and  when  the  Sanhedrim  assembled  in  the 
morning,  it  was  to  hear  that  the  prison  had  been  found  secure 
and  guarded,  but  empty ;  and  that  the  prisoners  were  at  that 
moment  preaching  in  the  Temple.  Fear  of  the  people  again 
prevented  open  violence ;  but  the  Apostles  came  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  captain  of  the  temple-guard,  and  were  placed  be- 
fore the  Sanhedrim,  whom  the  high-priest  now  convened,  to- 
gether with  the  Senate  of  Elders,  that  venerable  body  which 
had  preserved  its  authority  as  representing  the  people  through 
all  the  changes  of  the  Jewish  state.*'  In  this  second  assembly, 
therefore,  we  see  no  longer  only  the  Sanhedrim,  headed  by 
the  Sadducean  rulers,  but  the  chiefs  of  the  whole  people  tak- 
ing part  in  persecuting  the  Apostles.  To  the  charge  that 
they  were  trying  to  bring  upon  the  people  the  blood  of  Christ 
— that  blood  which  these  very  men  had  invoked  on  their  otiti 
lieads — Peter  replied  with  the  same  boldness  as  before,  but 
with  a  different  result.  Stung  by  his  words,  they  were  about 
to  vote  the  death  of  the  Apostles,  when  they  were  checked  by 
the  advice  of  a  Pharisee  named  Gamaliel.  This  man,  re- 
nowned as  one  of  the  greatest  doctors  of  the  law,*^  and  still 


*Act8v.  1-16. 

**  Acts  V.  21 :  TO  ffvviSpiov  Kai 
Totrav  Ti^  yipovaiav  rtJv  viuv  'I<rpa- 

""  He  is  identified  with  the  cele- 
brated Jewish  doctor  Gamaliel,  who 
is  known  by  the  title  of  **the  glory 
oi  the  law,"  and  was  the  first  to  whom 


the  title  "Rabban,"  "our  master," 
was  given.  This  Gamaliel  was  son 
of  Rabbi  Simeon,  and  grandson  of 
the  celebrated  Hillel.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Sanhedrim  under  Tibe- 
rius, Caligula,  and  Claudius,  and  is 
reported  to  have  died  eighteen  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusaieni* 
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more  as  the  preceptor  of  St.  Paul,"  gave  the  sage  counsel  to 
wait  and  see  what  would  come  of  the  new  doctrine,  if  let  alone. 
It  was  an  age  of  pretenders,  such  as  Theudas  and  Judas  of 
Galilee,  who  had  ended  by  breaking  out  into  open  revolt  and 
being  destroyed  by  the  power  of  Rome.  Such  too  would  be 
the  end  of  these  men,  if  they  were  impostors, — an  end  which 
would  save  the  rulera  trouble  and  danger.  But  another  alter- 
native was  possible.  The  thing  might  be  indeed  from  God ; 
and  if  so,  to  overthrow  it  would  be  impossible,  to  resist  it 
would  incur  the  guilt  of  fighting  against  God.  The  emphatic 
clearness  with  which  Gamaliel  puts  this,  as  far  more  than  a 
bare  possibility,  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  convictions  of 
the  learned  and  thinking  men  among  the  Pharisees,  and  helps 
us  to  form  a  juster  estimate  of  Saul's  guilt  as  a  persecutor. 
The  jealousy  between  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  moved 
the  latter  for  the  time  to  protect  the  teachers  of  a  resurrec- 
tion ;  but  they  soon  surpassed  their  rivals  in  the  fury  of  per- 
secution. The  advice  of  Gamaliel  was  adopted  by  the  Council; 
whose  anger  needed,  however,  to  be  gratified  by  some  punish- 
ment ;  so  they  inflicted  on  the  Apostles  the  scourging  permit- 
ted by  the  law,  and  let  them  go,  again  forbidding  them  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Assured  by  this  commencement 
of  a  share  in  their  Saviour's  suffering  and  shame,  that  he 
deemed  them  worthy  to  follow  him,  they  continued,  as  before, 
to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ,  both  in  the  Temple  and 
from  house  to  house." 

§  8.  Thus  far  we  have  met  with  no  indications  of  any  insti- 
tutions for  the  government  of  the  Church.  None  had  been 
prescribed  by  Jesus ;  but  he  had  taught  his  followers  those 
principles  which  would  guide  them  to  institutions  as  they 
were  wanted.  As  yet  no  such  want  had  been  felt:  all  had 
been  supplied  by  the  presence  of  the  Apostles  and  the  un- 
broken harmony  of  the  brethren.  But  now  came  in  the  hu- 
miliating fact,  which  has  ever  since  cast  its  shadow  over  the 
Church,  that  every  development  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline 
is  the  fruit  of  some  error  or  imperfection.  Doubtless  more 
is  gained  than  lost  by  the  working  of  this  principle ;  chiefly 
because  it  leaves'  all  the  glory  to  God,  and  shames  man's 
boast  of  growing  perfection. 

There  were  two  sorts  of  persons  in  the  Church,  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Hellenists.**    In  their  widest  significance,  the  words 


He  was  sacccedcd  in  the  presidency 


'»  Acts  xxii.  3.     «  Acta  v.  17-42. 


of  the  Sanhedrim  by  his  son  Simeon,       "  This  word  ('EXXtivMrrai,  wliich 
vho  perished  in  the  siege.  our  translators  distinguish  from  "E\« 
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Jlellenist  and  Jfelloiism  described  that  engrafting  of  Oreok 
influence  upon  a  native  stock  which  resulted  from  Alexander's 
conquest  of  Western  Asia.  The  mere  use  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, as  it  came  to  prevail  in  the  conquered  countries,  con- 
verted a  true  native  into  a  ^^  Hellenist."  Thus  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  came  to  apply  the  term  to  their  brethren — though 
of  Jewish  blood  as  pure  as  theirs — who  were  scattered 
throughout  the  Gentile  world.  The  use  of  a  distinct  name 
was  sure  to  aid  the  sense  of  fancied  superiority  on  the  part 
of  those  possessing  the  Holy  Land,  the  sacred  city  and  the 
Temple;  a  claim  which  the  Hellenists  of  course  resented. 
These  jealousies  were  carried  into  the  Christian  Church, 
which  numbered  many  Hellenist  converts  as  the  result  of 
Peter's  preaching  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  rapid  in- 
crease of  numbers  had  made  it  very  difficult  for  the  Apostles 
to  distribute  the  common  fund ;  and  the  first  sufferers  were 
naturally  the  widows,  who,  from  the  position  held  by  women 
in  the  East,  were  at  once  the  most  needy  and  the  least  able 
to  press  their  claims.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Hellenist 
widows,  in  particular,  may  have  been  neglected  through  being 
personally  little  known.  At  all  events,  this  feeling  rose  up 
among  the  Hellenists ;  and  they  complained,  not  against  the 
Apostles,  but  against  the  Hebrews,  perhaps  those  who  assist- 
ed the  Apostles  in  the  daily  distribution.  Instead  of  clinging 
to  the  influence  conferred  by  these  "  temporalities,"  the  Apos- 
tles welcomed  the  occasion  for  their  relief  from  the  "  service 
of  tables,"  which  hindered  their  entire  devotion  to  prayer  and 
the  ministry  of  the  word.  They  desired  the  brethren  to 
choose  from  among  themselves  seven  men,  at  once  held  in  es- 

Xrivtc  by  rendering  the  former  Gre- '  by  peculiar  habits,  nnd  not  by  dc- 
dans  and  the  latter  Greeks)  is  used  in  secnt.  Thus  the  Hellenists,  as  a 
one  other  passage  of  the  Acts^  where '  body,  incladed  not  only  the  prose- 
Faal,  on  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  lytes  of  Greek  (or  foreign)  parentage, 
disputed,  as  Stephen  had  done,  with  but  also  those  Jews  who,  by  settling 
the  party  whom  he  perhaps  supposed  in  foreign  countries,  had  adopted  the 
most  open  to  his  arguments  (Acts  ix.  |  prevalent  form  of  the  current  Greek 
29).  <*  Grecians  "  are  also  mentioned '  civilization,  and  with  it  the  use  of  the 
in  the  A.V.,  in  the  account  of  the  common  Greek  dialect,  to  the  excla- 
foundation  of  the  Church  at  Antioch  sion  of  the  Aramaic,  which  was  the 
(Acts  xi.  20),  where,  however,  the ,  national  representative  of  the  ancient 
context  seems  to  require  the  reading  Hebrew.  Hellenism  was  thus  a  typo 
*'  Greeks  "  ("EXXijvfc),  which  is  sup- 1  of  life,  and  not  an  indication  of  ori- 
ported  by  great  external  evidence,  •  gin.  Hellenists  might  be  Greeks, 
as  the  proper  antithesis  to  **  Jews  "but  when  the  latter  term  is  used 
in  ▼.  19 :  the  word  used  in  contradis-  ("EXXiyvtc*  John  xii.  20),  the  point  of 
tinction  to  Ilelle.nixts  being  Hebrews.  '  race  and  not  of  creed  is  that  which  il 
Tiie  name  marks  a  class  distinguished  foremost  in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 
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teem  for  their  character,**  and  distinguished  for  wisdom  and 
spiritaal  gifts,  who  were  ordained  to  this  office  by  the  Apos- 
tles, with  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands." 

Their  names  were  Stephen,  who  is  especially  mentioned  as 
full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Philip,  Prochorus,  Nica- 
nor,  Timon,  Parmenas  and  Nicolas.  The  last  was  a  prosel}'tc 
of  Antioch,  and  the  Greek  names  of  the  rest  favor  the  idea 
that  they  were  Hellenists,  which  would  give  an  additional  se* 
curity  against  any  further  ground  for  complaint." 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  these  were  the  first 
Deacons"  of  the  Church,  though  that  name  is  not  used  in 
the  narrative.  Doubtless  the  title  followed  the  exercise  of 
the  office;  and  those  who  were  at  first  called  "the  Seven"" 
received  the  name  of  "  servants "  from  the  service  they  per- 
formed." In  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  name  has  already  pass- 
ed into  a  distinct  official  title,  and  the  qualifications  which  he 
assigns  to  deacons  correspond  exactly  to  the  functions  of 
« the  Seven." 

This  institution  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  Gospel.  Wo 
have  already  seen  a  Levite  (Barnabas)  among  the  converts ; 
but  now  the  new  religion  was  embraced  by  many  of  the 
priests : — "  The  word  of  God  increased ;  and  the  number  of 
the  disciples  multiplied  in  Jerusalem  greatly;  and  a  great 
company  of  the  priests  were  obedient  to  the  faith."  It  was 
not  merely  that  the  Apostles  obtained  more  freedom ;  but  the 
deacons  themselves  came  forward  with  a  zeal  suited  to  their 
eminent  position.  Chosen  for  their  spiritual  gifts,  they  were 
not  likely  to  confine  themselves  to  duties  merely  secular. 
Philip, "  one  of  the  seven,"  is  also  called  "  Philip  the  Evangel- 
ist ;"  and  he  was  doubtless  the  same  who  converted  the  Sa- 
maritans, and  received  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  into  the  Church.** 


■*  yiapTvpofikvovQ,  wltnessed'lo. 

*  As  ft  designation  to  the  office,  not 
A  conferring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for 
that  was  a  previous  qualification. 

••  Acts  vi.  1-G. 

•'  Some  still  dispute  the  point,  but 
without  good  reason. 

"  Acts  xxi.  8. 

"  The  facility  of  the  English  lan- 
finiagc,  in  using  a  foreign  word  to  dis- 
tinguish a  spcciiic  sense  from  the 
generic,  often   gives  to  n   technical 


late  the  generic  word  by  the  specific. 
In  this  cose,  we  should  find  the  moth- 
er of  Jesus  gi\ing  orders  to  the  dea- 
cons at  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana ; 
the  Apostle  describing  himself  and 
his  fellow-prcachere  as  **  able  deacons 
of  tho  New  Covenant ;"  and,  in  clas- 
sical Greek,  Tlcrmes  the  deacon  of  tho 
Olympian  deities. 

^^'Acts  viii.  That  this  was  not 
Philip  the  Apostle  is  clear  from  tho 
action  of  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem, 


term  an  appearance  of  precision  |  in  sending  Peter  and  Jo!m  to  giro 
which  it  does  not  possess  in  theorig-  j  the  Holy  Spirit  lo  Uu  converts  al 
inal.     This  is  well  seen  if  we  re-trans-    Samaria. 
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Still  more  conspicuoas  was  Stephen  for  his  faith  and  the  pow' 
er  of  his  teaching,  and  the  wonders  and  miracles  he  pertorm- 
cd.  His  zeal  soon  earned  for  him  the  glory  of  being  the  Pro- 
tomartyr  of  the  Christian  Church. 

§  9.  The  success  of  Stephen  was,  for  some  reason,  peculiar- 
ly odious  to  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  who  formed  a  sort  of  com- 
bined opposition  to  him.  These  opponents  belonged  to  "  the 
synagogue  of  the  Libertines,  and  Cyrenians,  and  Alexandrians, 
and  of  those  from  Cilicia  and  Asia."  "  The  Cyrenians  and 
Alexandrians  represented  the  Jews  of  Africa,  who  were  very 
numerous  in  those  two  capitals.  The  Asiatics  represent  those 
of  Western  Asia  in  general,  and  not  only  of  the  province ; 
and  the  express  mention  of  the  Ciliciana  prepares  us  for  the 
part  taken  by  Saul  of  Tarsus.  Hitherto  the  Sadducees  had 
taken  the  lead  in  resisting  Christianity,  chiefly  from  motives 
of  policy ;  and  the  Pharisees  had  stood  aloof,  feeling  some 
favor  toward  the  teachers  of  a  resurrection.  But  now  the 
latter  party  were  committed  to  the  conflict  by  the  zeal  of  the 
Hellenists  for  the  traditions  of  the  law.  Worsted  in  argu- 
ment by  Stephen's  wisdom  and  spiritual  power,  they  suborned 
fas  against  his  Master)  false  witnesses,  who  accused  him  be- 
tore  the  Sanhedrim  of  blasphemy  against  the  Temple  and  the 
Law,  in  saying  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  should  destroy  the  holy 
place  and  change  the  institutions  of  Moses.  The  presence 
which  Christ  had  promised  to  his  disciples  was  shown,  be- 
fore Stephen  opened  his  lips,  by  the  very  aspect  of  his  counte* 
nance,  which  seemed  to  all  in  the  council  like  that  of  an 
angel." 

The  defense  which  he  made,  on  the  invitation  of  the  high- 
priest,  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  passages  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  places  the  truth  of  Christianity  on  the  basis 
of  its  relation  to  the  history  of  the  Old  Covenant.  That  his- 
tory is  recounted,  from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  mission  of 
Moses,  to  prove  that,  in  the  whole  process  of  forming  the 
Jewish  state  and  laws,  there  was  a  gradually  developed  cove- 
nant and  promise  of  better  things,  which  was  as  constantly 
resisted  by  the  unbelief  and  apostasy  of  the  people.  While 
thus  laying  the  ground  for  retorting  upon  his  accusers  the 


**  "  Libertines  "  is  a  Latin  word — 
ZiAerftm—that  is,  "freedmen."  The 
Libertini  here  mentioned  are  proba- 
bly Jews  who,  having  been  taken  pris- 
oners by  Pompey  and  other  Roman 
generals  in  the  Syrian  wars,  had  been 
red  need  to  slavery,  and  had  afterward 


been  emancipated,  and  retnmcd,  per- 
manently or  for  a  time,  to  the  country 
of  their  fathers.  Of  the  existenoo 
of  a  large  body  of  Jews  in  this  posi- 
tion at  Rome  wc  have  abundant  evi« 
dence. 
"  Acts  vi.  9  lb. 
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charge  that  it  was  they  and  their  fathers  who  had  made  void 
the  laWy  he  displays  in  the  disobedience  of  the  Israelites  to 
Moses  a  prophetic  sign  of  their  own  rebellion  against  the 
prophet  whom  God  raised  up,  as  he  had  raised  him,**  naj', 
whom  they  had  actually  resisted  in  the  person  of  the  Angel 
who  was  with  the  congregation  in  the  wilderness. 

Then,  as  bearing  upon  the  other  charge  of  blasphemously 
foretelling  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  he  shows  how, 
though  they  had  the  tabernacle  of  witness  in  the  wilderness, 
they  had  plunged  into  every  form  of  idolatry,  and  taken  up 
the  tabernacle  of  Moloch  ;  and,  passing  on  to  the  bringing  in 
of  the  tabernacle  by  Joshua,  and  Solomon's  performance  of 
his  father's  desire  to  build  a  house  for  God,  he  comes  boldly 
to  the  great  point  in  dispute.  Not  in  his  own  words,  but  in 
those  used  by  Solomon  himself  at  the  very  dedication  of  the 
Temple,  and  re-echoed  by  Isaiah,  he  declares  that  the  Most 
High  Jehovah  has  a  truer  and  far  nobler  dwelling  than  any 
house  that  man  can  build  him, — the  temple  of  the  universe 
which  His  own  hand  hath  made,  and  of  whose  materials  man 
can  at  best  frame  some  small  part  into  a  house,  which  is  God's 
work  before  it  is  theirs.  The  inference  from  the  whole  argu- 
ment is  that  h}'pocrisy  lay  at  the  root  of  their  pretended  zeal 
for  the  Law  they  had  ever  broken  and  the  Temple  they  had 
constantly  profaned,  while  blind  to  the  spiritual  sense  and  use 
of  both.  Overpowered  with  holy  indignation,  the  accused 
becomes  the  accuser,  denouncing  his  judges  as  the  betrayers 
and  murderers  of  the  Just  One,  each  one  of  whose  prophets 
their  fathers  had  persecuted  and  slain.  The  whole  argument 
is  summed  up  in  the  one  phrase,  "  Ye  stiff-necked  " — the  epi- 
thet applied  by  Moses  to  their  fathers, — "  ye  "  who,  while 
boasting  of  circumcision,  are  "  uncircumcised  in  heart  and 
ears,  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost:  as  your  failhers didy 
80  do  ye."  The  whole  course  of  their  history  is  brought  to 
this  point,  that  they  themselves  had  never  kept  the  law,  which 
they  falsely  charged  him  with  blaspheming,  though  they  had 
"  received  it  by  the  dispensation  of  angels." 

Stung  to  their  very  hearts,  they  threw  off  all  the  restraints 
of  a  judicial  court,  gnashing  their  teeth  for  rage,  as  they  cut 
short  his  defense.  Amid  the  tumult,  Stephen  stood  gazing 
lip  to  heaven,  and  saying,  with  calm  rapture, — "  Behold  I  see 
the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the  right 
hand  of  God;" — ^not  siulng^  as  is  elsewhere  said,  but  as  it 

*•  The  phraso  *'  a  prophet  like  unto  me "  (r.  37)  misleads  the  EnglUh 
reader- 
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were  stepping  forward  to  welcome  the  first  martjT  into 
heaven.  Their  rage  now  passed  all  bounds.  Stopping  their 
ears  against  his  blasphemy,  and  not  staying  even  to  pass  sen- 
tence, they  rushed  upon  him  as  one  man,  hurried  him  out  ot 
the  city,  and  stoned  him  to  death.  His  last  words  were  those 
of  his  Master  on  the  cross,  conmiending  his  spirit  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  himself,  as  to  God,  and  praying  for  his  murderers,  that 
the  sin  might  not  be  laid  to  their  charge.  ^^  And  when  he  had 
said  this,  A^/e//  asle^y'*  is  the  language  in  which  the  sacred 
writer  closes  the  scene  of  violence  with  holy  calmness,  and 
with  the  glorious  hope  of  an  awakening  to  eternal  life.**  The 
zeal  and  courage  of  the  same  class  of  converts  to  which 
Stephen  himself  belonged,  the  Hellenists  and  proselytes,  who 
are  included  under  the  general  denomination  of  ^^  devout 
men,"  honored  his  mangled  remains  with  an  amount  of 
funeral  state  and  lamentation  expressed  by  two  words  which 
are  used  only  here  in  the  New  Testament.*' 

**The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church." 
Never  was  this  more  true  than  in  the  death  of  Stephen. 
Among  the  Hellenists  of  Cilicia,  who  had  provoked  the  con- 
troversy, was  "  a  young  man  named  Saul,"  a  Jew  of  Tarsus, 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjandn,  of  the  purest  descent,  who  had  been 
brought  up  a  disciple  of  the  great  Rabban  Gramaliel.  We 
have  his  own  testimony  to  that  blind  zeal  for  the  law,  which 
led  him  to  take  a  part  in  Stephen's  death  only  second  to  that 
of  the  witnesses  themselves,  by  taking  charge  of  their  clothes, 
while  they  cast  the  first  stones,  as  directed  by  the  law ;  and 
we  have  too  his  own  bitter  and  repeated  confession  of  that 
great  sin.  Yet  this  was  the  very  man  raised  up  by  God  to 
supply  the  place  of  Stephen.      St.  Luke  suggests  this  con- 


44  'if^^...£.a^  .  ^u-  «.«-4  «-«^-i-  ,1^    goTernment.     The  execution  of  Ste- 
phen seems  to  have  been  a  tamultn- 


'EKoiufiOri :  the  word  properly  de- 
scribes the  retiring  to  rest  in  one's 
bed.  The  same  truth  is  embodied 
in  the  beantifal  name  for  a  place  of 
Christian  burial,  cemetery  (Koifitirripi- 
ov,  a  sk^ng-place),  for  which  some 
hare  most  perversely  substituted  the 
heathen  Necropolis^  ns  if  they  wished 
to  contradict  the  words,  "  He  is  not 
dead,  but  sleepeth."  The  martyrdom 
of  Stephen  is  connected  with  the  dis- 
puted question,  whether  the  Sanho* 
drim  had  at  this  time  the  power  of 
inflicting  death.  The  truth  seems  to 
be  that  their  turbulent  spirit  was  ever 
ready  to  break  through  the  restraints 

imposed  upon   them  by  the  Roman  tieavro  kotcetov  fiiyav  hr  aimf. 

R  2 


ous  proceeding  during  a  suspension 
of  the  Roman  government,  as  will 
presently  be  seen.  There  was  an 
occasion  on  which  Christ  himself 
narrowly  escaped  stoning  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Temple  (John  viii. 
59).  The  scene  of  the  martyrdom 
has  been  variously  fixed  by  tradition 
at  the  Damascus  gate  on  the  north  uf 
the  city,  and  at  the  gate  on  the  east* 
em  wall  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Dolo- 
rosa, now  called  St.  Stephen's  Gate. 

**  Acta  viii.  2 :  <rvviK6fii<rav  S} 
Tov  Xri^vov  dvSptc  iii\a(3iii  xai  hrot' 
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nectioii  by  the  words,  "And  Saul  was  consenting  to  hia 
death."" 

The  saying  of  Augiistin — "  Si  Stephanus  non  orasset,  eccie- 
sia  Paulum  non  haberet" — ^beautifully  expresses  the  view  of 
Stephen's  position  as  the  forerunner  of  St.  Paul.  But  it  is  an 
aspect  that  has  been  much  more  forcibly  drawn  out  in  mod- 
em times.  Not  only  was  his  martyrdom  (in  all  probability) 
the  first  means  of  converting  St.  Paul,  in  whose  conversion 
Stephen's  prayer  for  his  murderers  was  fulfilled  and  whose 
conscience  always  bore  the  sting  of  that  day's  great  crime; 
but  in  his  doctrine  also  he  was  the  anticipator,  as,  had  he  lived, 
he  would  have  been  the  propagator,  of  the  new  phase  of 
Christianity,  of  which  St.  Paul  became  the  main  support.  His 
denunciations  of  local  worship — the  stress  which  he  lays  upon 
the  spiritual  side  of  Jewish  history — his  freedom  in  treating 
that  history — ^the  very  turns  of  expression  that  he  uses — ^are 
all  Pnuline.  The  discourses  and  epistles  of  St.  Paul  repro- 
duce both  the  arguments  and  phraseology  which  he  had  heard 
from  St.  Stephen's  lips ;  for  we  can  not  doubt  that  Paul  was 
present  in  the  Sanhedrim,  though  he  was  not  qualified  to 


«47 


vote. 

The  martyrdom  of  Stephen  forms  an  epoch  in  the  early 
histoiy  of  the  Church,  the  date  of  which  is  the  more  interest- 
ing on  account  of  its  bearing  upon  St.  Paul's  life.  But  the  nar- 
rative in  the  Acts  supplies  us  with  no  chronological  data,  from 
the  day  of  Pentecost  in  a.d.  30  do\vn  to  the  famine  under 
Claudius  and  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  in  a.d.  44.  One 
tradition  fixes  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  as  early  as  a.d.  30; 
but  it  is  quite  incredible  that  the  events  of  the  first  seven 
chapters  of  the  Acts  should  have  been  crowded  into  a  single 
year;  nor  could  so  early  a  date  be  reconciled  with  the  few 
certain  indications  concerning  the  period  of  Paul's  conversion. 
That  this  event  followed  at  no  long  interval  after  Stephen's  mar- 
tyrdom seems  clear;  and  various  indications  concur  to  place 
it  somewhere  within  the  limits  of  Caligula's  four  years'  reign. 
Coming  to  narrower  limits,  we  shall  see  presently  that  the 
srongest  arguments  and  the  best  modern  opinions  concur  in 
fixing  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  about  a.d.  37.  Nor  are  we 
without  some  weighty  indei)endent  evidence  to  confirm  the 


*•  Acts  viii.  1 :  separated  from  their 
connection  bv  the  division  of  the 
chnpters. 

"  Acts  xvii.  24;  Galatians  iii.  19; 
Romnns  ii.  17-29.  See  Conybeare 
and  Howson'8  St.  Paul,  chap.  ii.     In 


the  persecution,  however,  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Stephen,  Sanl  ap* 
pears  giving  his  vote  ns  a  full  mem- 
ber of  the  Sanhedrim.  Acts  xxvi. 
10 :  avatpovfikvuw  rt  avrStv  Karfivgymm 
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date  thus  suggested  for  the  mart)rrdom  of  St.  Stephen.  Such 
acts  of  violence,  in  contempt  of  the  Roman  prerogative  of  life 
and  death,  were  usually  perpetrated  during  a  vacancy  in  the 
procuratorship  of  Judtea.  An  example  occurs  in  the  martyr- 
dom of  James  the  Just,  in  the  interval  between  the  death  of 
Festus  and  the  amval  of  Albinus  as  his  successor  (a.d.  62) ; 
when,  just  like  Stephen  and  those  who  suffered  irfter  him, 
James  and  other  Christians  were  condemned  by  the  Sanhe- 
diim,  at  the  instance  of  the  high-priest  Ananus,  and  stoned  to 
death.  In  the  present  case,  the  evidence  for  an  interregnum 
in  the  procuratorship  is  all  the  stronger  from  the  repeated 
executions  which  marked  the  persecution  that  ensued  on  the 
death  of  Stephen."  Now  we  are  able  to  fix  the  date  of  such 
an  interregnum.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  a.d.  36  that 
Filate  was  summoned  before  Vitellius,  the  prefect  of  Syria, 
on  the  complaint  of  the  Samaritans,  against  whom  he  had 
perpetrated  his  crowning  outrage.  He  was  deposed  by  Vi- 
telhtts,  and  sent  to  Rome  for  trial  by  the  emperor ;  but,  before 
his  arrival,  Tiberius  had  died,  on  the  16th  of  March  a.d.  37. 
Pilate's  departure  from  Judaea  must,  therefore,  be  placed  just 
at  the  end  of  a.d.  36 ;  and  no  successor  arrived  for  a  consid- 
erable time.  Meanwhile,  Vitellius  visited  Jerusalem,  with 
Herod  Antipas,  at  the  Passover  (March  19th)  of  a.d.  37; 
when  he  deposed  Joseph  Caiaphas,  the  creature  of  Pilate, 
from  the  high-priesthood.  Having  left  the  city  on  his  return 
to  Antioch,  he  received  orders  from  Tiberius  to  aid  Herod  in 
his  war  against  Aretas.  Therefore,  retracing  his  steps  to- 
ward Arabia  Petrsea,  Vitellius  was  again  at  Jerusalem  at 
Pentecost  (May  9th).  On  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the 
death  of  'Hberius,  four  days  after  the  Feast,  Vitellius  left 
Jerusalem,  abandoning  the  cause  of  Herod.  Here,  then,  was 
just  one  of  those  opportunities  of  which  Jewish  j;urbulence 
was  ever  ready  to  take  advantage.  Moreover,  it  was  almost 
always  at  one  of  the  great  festivals  that  these  outbreaks  took 
place ;  and  such  a  season  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  a 
large  body  of  Hellenists  at  Jerusalem,  just  as  at  the  great 
Pentecost  of  Acts  ii.,  and  at  the  Feast  when  Paul  was  seized. 
All  this  points  tc  the  Pentecost,  May,  a.d.  37,  as  the  date  of 
Stephen's  martyrdom;  but  it  would  also  be  consistent  with 
the  general  tenor  of  the  argument  to  infer  that  the  event 
took  place  either  about  the  Passover  of  that  year,  or  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  a.d.  36,  when  Pilate's  authority  was 
tottering  and  he  may  have  been  ready  to  connive  at  any  act  ol 

*'ActsxxTi.  10. 
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violence  committed  by  Caiaphas  and  his  party.  On  th« 
latter  sapposition,  the  period  of  anarchy  following  the  dis- 
grace of  Pilate  would  prolong  the  opportunity  for  the  perse- 
cution conducted  by  Saul.  At  all  events,  these  arguments, 
with  the  mutual  confinnation  of  the  dates  for  the  martyrdom 
of  Stephen  and  the  conversion  of  Saul,  which  evidently  fol- 
lowed close  upon  it,  seem  clearly  to  bring  both  events  within 
the  compass  of  a  year,  from  the  autumn  of  a.d.  36  to  the 
autumn  of  a.d.  37.*^ 

§  10.  This  first  triumph  of  the  foes  of  Christianity  gave 
the  signal  for  a  general  persecution,  into  which  Saul  entered 
with  the  fiercest  zeal,  conmiitting  men  and  women  alike  to 
prison,  scourging  them  in  the  synagogues,  and  trying  to  make 
them  blaspheme  the  name  of  Christ,  and  giving  his  vote  for 
the  death  of  those  on  whom  the  Sanhedrim  usurped  the  pow- 
er of  passing  capital  sentence.  The  result  was  a  general  dis- 
persion of  the  dbciplcs  from  Jerusalem,  the  Apostles,  how- 
ever, remaining  to  watch  over  the  common  welfare.  This 
movement  was  the  first  great  cause  of  the  Gk>8pel  being  car- 
ried beyond  the  confines  of  Judasa: — ^^'They  that  were  scat- 
tered abroad  went  in  different  directions,  preaching  the 
word.""  We  shall  see  presently  that  some  of  them  went 
through  Phcenicia  into  Syria  as  far  as  Antioch,  and  across  to 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  confining  their  ministry  at  first  to  the 
Jews,  but  soon  venturing  to  preach  Christ  to  the  Greeks  at 
Antioch.^  Meanwhile  Uie  narrative  of  St  Luke  follows  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Holy  Land,  through  the  three 
great  steps  of  the  conversion  of  the  Samaritans,  of  the  Ethio- 
pian eunuch,  and  of  the  Roman  centurion,  both  of  whom 
were  already  proselytes.  Thus  early  are  the  representatives 
of  races  alien  to  the  Jews,  both  at  home  and  in  the  regions  of 
the  east,  south  and  west,  brought  into  the  Church,  while  the 
conversion  of  Saul  prepares  for  the  preaching  of  the  Grospd 
to  the  Gentiles. 

The  daily  ministrations  of  relief  probably  ceased  with  the 
dispersion  of  the  disciples ;  and  Philip,  the  worthy  colleague 
of  Stephen,  went  and  preached  Christ  in  the  city  of  Sama- 
ria," a  work  which  the  Jewish  prejudices  of  most  of  the  dis- 


**Lewin,  FatiiSacri,  In  trod.  chap, 
ix.,  and  s.  a.  a.d.  37.  The  above 
Argument  is  in  substance  that  of  Mr. 
Lcwin,  who  adopts  the  date  of  Pen- 


Comp.  chap.  xiv.  §   10 :     On  the 
Chronology  of  PauPs  Life. 

*•  Acts  viii.  4.      "  Acts  xi.  19,  20. 

"  Acts  viii.  5.    The  absence  of  the 


tecost  A.D.  37,  without  absolutely  re- !  definite  article  leaves  room  for  the 
jccting  those  of  Passover  a.d.  37,  supposition  that  this  "city  of  Sama- 
or  Tabernacles  (Sept.  24,  a.d.  86).   Ha"  may  have  been  Sychar;  but  is 
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ciples  would  have  prevented  their  undertaking.  How  far 
our  Lord^s  own  ministry  at  Sychar  (Shechem)  had  affected 
the  Samaritans  in  general,  we  can  hardly  judge,  unless  per- 
haps from  his  rejection  by  one  of  their  villages.  But  since 
that  time,  the  people  of  the  city  had  been  entirely  led  away 
by  the  arts  of  a  magician  named  Simon  (usually  called  6'^'- 
man  Magus)^  who  seems  to  have  given  himself  out  and  to 
have  been  received  as  the  Messiah.  But  his  tricks  of  sorcery 
could  bear  no  comparison  with  the  simple  power  of  Philip's 
miracles,  casting  out  unclean  spirits,  and  healing  the  palsied 
and  the  lame.  The  people  received  his  preaching  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  with  joyful 
unanimity,  and  both  men  and  women  were  baptized.  Simon, 
not  the  only  impostor  of  his  class  who  has  seen  gain  in  the 
profession  of  godliness — ^perhaps  too,  with  the  ordinary  mix- 
ture of  self-deception,  fancying  that  he  might  learn  new  arts 
from  Philip's  superior  skill  —  Simon  was  himself  baptized, 
and  remained  with  Philip,  wondering  at  his  miracles.^' 
Meanwhile,  the  tidings  reached  Jerusalem ;  and  Peter  and 
John  being  sent  by  the  Apostles  to  Samaria,  conferred  on  the 
converts  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  new  wonder  was 
a  fresh  stimulus  to  Simon's  lust  of  power  and  gain.  He  of- 
fered money  to  the  Apostles,  as  the  price  of  their  giving  him 
the  same  power.  Peter's  indignant  rebuke  and  exhortation 
to  repentance  so  far  affected  Simon  that  he  asked  the  Apos- 
tles to  pray  for  him,  that  he  might  escape  the  sentence  they 
had  denounced  ;  but  he  gave  no  sign  of  genuine  repentance.^ 
His  later  history  is  obscured  by  superstitions  legends,  but 
thus  much  seems  clear — that  he  continued  to  mix  the  profes- 
sion of  a  spurious  Chiistianity  with  the  practice  of  his  mag- 
ical arts,  and  that  he  came  to  a  miserable  end."  The  two 
Apostles  did  not  return  to  Jerusalem  till  they  had  preached 
throughout  the  country  of  the  Samaritans." 

§  11.  Meanwhile  Philip  was  directed  by  an  angel  to  follow 
the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza  through  the  south-western 
desert.  There  was  another  traveler  before  him  on  the  way, 
an  Ethiopian  eunuch,  who  held  high  office  at  the  court  of 
Candace,  queen  of  the  great  Ethiopian  monarchy  which  had 


commonly  nnderstood  of  Samaria  it- 
self, the  Roman  Sebaste. 
"Acts  viii.  6-13. 


•*  Vers.  19-24. 

""On  the  later  history  of  Simon 
MagaSi  see  Notes  and  Illustration*. 


"  Vers.  14-17.  Not,  however,  by  ,  The  memory  of  his  peculiar  pnilt  has 
their  own  powers  bat  by  prayer ^  ac-  >  been  perpetuated  in  the  word  simony, 
companied  with  the  laying  on  of  their  {  as  applied  to  all  traffic  in  spirituuj 
hands.  |  offices.  ^  Acts  viii.  25^ 
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long  flonrished  to  the  south  of  Egypt  with  its  capital  at  Me 
ro6.*^  Even  in  that  remote  region,  a  large  body  of  Jews  had 
been  established  under  the  Egyptian  King  PsammetichaSy 
and  this  Ethiopian  minister  had  become  a  proselyte.**  He 
had  performed  the  long  journey  to  worship  at  Jerusalem; 
and  the  great  events  that  had  occurred  there  may  have  infln* 
enced  the  religious  meditations  which  occupied  him  as  his 
chariot  bore  him  leisurely  toward  the  frontier.  For  he  was 
reading  aloud  Isaiah's  great  prophecy  of  Christ's  sufferings^ 
and  wondering  what  the  prophet  meant.  At  the  impulse  of  the 
Spirit,  Philip  ran  foi'ward  to  overtake  the  chariot,  and  broke 
in  with  a  question  which  led  the  eunuch  to  ask  him  to  mount 
the  chariot ;  and,  as  they  went  along,  Philip  preached  to  him 
Christ  from  the  text  furnished  by  the  prophet.  As  he  spoke, 
the  true  light  shone  into  the  mind  of  the  pious  and  docile 
learner ;  and,  when  a  pool  or  spring  of  water  by  the  roadside 
suggested  to  him  the  question,  "  What  prevents  my  being 
baptized  ?" — ^Philip  complied  at  once.**  The  chariot  is  stop- 
ped. Both  descend  from  it  to  the  water ;  and  both  were  re- 
turning to  it  after  the  act  of  baptism  was  performed,  when 
the  Spirit  caught  away  Phihp  from  the  eyes  of  the  eunuch, 
who  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  How  far  he  was  instrumental 
in  spreading  the  Gospel  among  his  countrymen  we  know  not ; 
for  our  information  of  the  planting  of  Christianity  in  Abys- 
sinia and  Sennaar  (the  region  about  MeroS)  dates  only  from 
the  fourth  century.  But  his  story  is  most  memorable  as  a 
leading  example  of  individual  conversion  and  as  a  lesson  not 
to  limit  God's  methods  of  working  it.  Meanwhile  Philip 
went  on  his  mission  to  the  cities  of  the  Philistine  plain,  from 
Azotus  (Ashdod)  where  he  was  again  first  seen,  through  all 
the  maritime  region  as  far  as  Ca»sarea.*'  At  that  city  he 
seems  to  have  fixed  his  abode ;  for  we  find  him  there,  eight- 
een or  nineteen  years  later,  receiving  Paul  and  his  companions 
into  his  house,  on  their  final  ionmey  to  Jerusalem.  He  was 
still  remembered  as  one  "  or  the  Seven,"  but  was  also  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  "Evangelist;"  and  he  had  four 
daughters  endowed  with  prophetic  gifts.**  We  are  not  with- 
out some  indication  of  the  date  of  these  transactions.  The 
eunuch  was  of  course  returning  from  one  of  the  three  great 

*^  Candace  is  .1  title,  liko  Pharaoli.  I  "  The  question  and  answer  In  Ycr. 
Dion  Cass.  (liv.  5)  and  other  ancient  37  are  spurious,  the  addition  of  one 
authors  mention  queens  of  Mcroe  who  could  not  see  that  the  cuntich  had 
with  this  name.  already  shown  the  spirit  of  true  fnitk 

*•  Some  suppose  him  to  bo  a  Jew,       "  Acts  viii.  1640. 
but  St.  Luke  calls  him  dvijp  A/aio^.  '*  Acts  xxi.  8-10. 
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festivals,  and  which  that  was  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  Book  of  Isaiah  nimished  the  lessons  for  the 
Feast  of  I'abemacles,  If  the  force  of  this  argument  be  ad- 
mitted, the  conversion  of  the  eunuch  will  be  placed  after  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  a.d.  37  or  38 ;  according  as  we  a* 
sign  the  earlier  or  later  date  to  Stephen's  martyrdom. 

§  1 2.  The  same  city  of  Caesarea,  the  Roman  capital  of  Ju- 
daea, was  the  scene  of  the  third  great  step  in  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  within  the  Holy  Land,  the  conversion  of  the  cen- 
turion Ck>meliu8.  Besides  their  relative  national  positions, 
thei'e  was  still  another  difference  between  the  two  cases: — 
the  ennnch  seems  to  have  been  a  "  proselyte  of  righteousness,'* 
fully  received  into  the  Jewish  Church  by  circumcision;  but 
Cornelius  and  his  friends  were  uncircumcised,"  and  so  only 
"  proselytes  of  the  gate."  Though  their  conversion  did  not 
take  place  till  after  that  greater  event  which  raised  up  the 
chosen  messenger  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Grentiles,  it  is  mention- 
ed by  anticipation  here,  in  connection  with  that  of  the  out- 
cast Samantans,  and  of  the  more  favored  Ethiopian  proselyte. 

We  pause,  therefore,  at  the  point  at  which  the  preaching 
of  the  Grospel,  begun  fi-om  Jerusalem  according  to  Christ's 
conmiand,  had  embraced  all  classes  of  the  Jewish  name — the 
pure  Jews  and  the  despised  Samaritans,  the  representatives 
of  the  Dispersion,  and  the  circumcised  proselyte  from  the  far 
southern  region  which  Christ  himself  ha<i  called  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  Such  were  the  results  accomplished  about  the 
epoch  marked  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  (a.d.  37,) 
and  distinguished  also,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by  the  dis- 
grace of  Caiaphas  and  Pilate,  the  two  chief  actors  in  the 
death  of  Christ. 

"  Acts  X.  28,  xi.  3. 
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SIMON  MAGUS. 

The  liistoiy  of  Simon  Magus  is  a 
remarkable  one.  According  to  Jos- 
tin  Martyr  {Apol.  i.  26)  he  was  bom 
at  Gitton,  n  Tillage  of  Samaria,  iden- 
tified with  the  modern  Kuryet  Jit, 
near  Ndhulus.     He  was  probably  ed- 


ucated at  Alexandria,  and  there  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  eclectic 
tenets  of  the  Gnostic  school.  Either 
then  or  subsequently  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Dositheus,  who  preceded  him  as  a 
teacher  of  Gnosticism  in  Samaria,  and 
whom  he  supplanted  with  the  aid  of 
Clcobins.     He  is  first  introdoccd  to 
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us  in  the  Bible  as  practicing  magical 
arts  in  a  city  of  Samaria,  perhaps 
Sychar  (Acts  viii.  5 :  comp.  John  iv. 
5),  and  with  such  succcssi  that  he  was 
pronounced  to  be  **  the  power  of  God 
which  is  called  great"*  (Acts  viii. 
10).  Simon*8  history,  subsequently 
to  his  meeting  with  Peter,  is  involved 
in  difficulties.  Early  Church  histo- 
rians depict  him  as  the  pertinacious 
foe  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  whose  move- 
ments he  followed  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  encounters,  in  which  ho  was 
signally  defeated.  In  his  journeys 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  female 
named  Helena,  who  had  previously 
been  a  prostitute  at  Tyre,  but  who 
was  now  elevated  to  the  position  of 
his  ivvoiai  or  divine  intelligence. 
His  first  encounter  with  Peter  took 
place  at  Csssarea  Stratonis  (accord- 
ing to  the  Conslitutiones  ApostoUca^ 
vi.  8),  whence  he  followed  the  Apostle 
to  Rome.  Eusebius  makes  no  men- 
tion of  this  first  enconntcr,  but  repre- 
sents Simon's  journey  to  Rome  as  fol- 
lowing immediately  after  the  inter- 
view recorded  in  Scriptnre  {H,  E,  ii. 
14) ;  bnt  his  chronological  statements 
are  evidently  confused ;  for  in  the 
very  same  chapter  he  states  that  the 

*  The  A.  V.  omits  the  word  KoKovixivn*  and 
reoderM  the  worig  »*  the  great  power  of  God." 
But  this  is  to  lose  the  whole  point  of  the  den- 
Ignation.  The  Samaritans  described  the  an- 
gels as  dvvn/ieir,  i.  e.,  nncrented  influenoot* 
proceeding  from  God.  They  intended  to  dis- 
tinguish Simon  from  such  an  order  of  beingn 
by  adding  the  words  ^^  wlilch  \n  cnlled  great,** 
meaning  thereby  the  source  of  all  power :  in 
other  words,  the  Supreme  Deity.  Simon  was 
reot^nlzed  as  the  Incarnation  of  this  power, 
lie  announced  himself  as  in  a  special  sense 
*^some  great  one**  (Acts  viU.  9). 

tin  the  Iwoia,  as  embodied  in  Helena's 
person,  we  recognize  the  dnalistic  element  of 
Gnosticism,  dorlyed  from  the  Hanichean  sys- 
tem. The  Gnostics  appear  to  have  recog- 
nized the  diifa/icr  and  the  iwoiay  as  the  two 
original  principles  from  whose  junction  all  be- 
ings emanated.  Simon  and  Helena  were  the 
IncarnailottB  In  which  these  pilndples  re- 
sided 


meeting  between  the  two  at  Romo 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Claudius^ 
some  ten  years  after  the  events  in 
Samaria.  Justin  Martyr,  with  great- 
er consistency,  represents  Simon  as 
having  visited  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  and  omit^  all  notice  of  an 
encounter  with  Peter.  His  success 
there  was  so  groat  that  he  was  dei- 
fied, and  a  statue  was  erected  in  his 
honor,  with  the  inscription  "Simoni 
Deo  Sancto  "  {Apol  i.  26,  56).  The 
above  statements  can  be  reconciled 
only  by  assuming  that  Simon  made 
two  expeditions  to  Rome,  the  first  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  second,  in 
which  he  encountered  Peter,  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  about  the  year  68 » 
and  even  this  takes  for  granted  th« 
disputed  fact  of  St.  Peter's  visit  to 
Rome.  His  death  is  associated  with 
the  meeting  in  question:  according 
to  Hippolytus,  the  earliest  authority 
on  the  subject,  Simon  was  buried 
alive  at  his  own  request,  in  the  confi- 
dent assurance  that  he  would  risA 
again  on  the  third  day  {Ado,  llcer, 
vi.  20).  According  to  another  ac- 
count, he  attempted  to  fly  in  proof 
of  his  supernatural  power;  in  answer 
to  the  prayers  of  Peter,  he  fell  and 
sustained  a  fracture  of  his  thigh  and 
tinkle  honeB(ConttiM.Apastol.  ii.  14, 
vi.  9) ;  overcome  with  vexation,  he 
committed  suicide (Amob.  Adv.  Gent, 
ii .  7) .  Si mon  is  generally  pronounced 
by  early  writers  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  heresy.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  he  was  guilty  of  her- 
esy in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  not  n  Christian : 
perhaps  it  refers  to  his  attempt  to  com- 
bine Christianity  with  Gnosticism. 
He  in  also  reported  to  have  forged 
works  professing  to  emanate  from 
Christ  and  his  disciples. 
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CONVEBSION  OF  ST.  PAUL,  A.D.  37-40. 

(I.  Snliject  of  the  Second  Part  of  ihc  Acts  — lis  rclmion  to  St.  Paul'* 
EpistlM — Outline  of  St.  Paul'i)  life — Hik  first  appennnce,  as  •  perae- 
€aU>f — Review  of  )iLa  life.  S  3-  Saal'i  birthploco  and  parentage — Hit 
Roman  ciiiiensliip.  §3.  Ilia  trndo  of  tenl-makine— Hia  edncalion  in 
Greek  leaminft  nt  Tarsur,  and  in  BabbiQical  lore  ol  Jcruaalem.  %  4. 
Hia  rigid  I'haruaiam,  and  leul  for  iha  law — Ilis  peraeculinj;  spirit,  in 
ill  teklion  to  the  tcachinj;  of  Gamaliel — Confe»ioiia  of  hie  own  llaM 
of  mind.  §  5.  His  part  in  ttra  mnrlirdom  of  Stephen  and  tha  ensDinn 
peraecalion.  §6.  The  throenrcuunlsof  Si.  I'uarBConvemion— (i.)Tbe 
1^1,  and  I'anl'i  Tiuon  of  JeeD>~<ii.)  Tl>e  KtnnJ,  and  Panl'a  eolloqaf 
with  the  Lord^The  part  of  the  hv-stRnders  in  the  gccne — lis  otilward 
And  inu-ard  aapecta— (iii.)  Tho  reliim  to  Damnscus,  and  DiiaEion  of 
Aneniiu — Pnnl  reatored  to  sight,  and  baptiicd.  §  7.  Hia  converaion 
■n  evidence  of  tho  truth  of  Chrintianiiif.  %  8.  Hia  desiKiiBtion  10  the 
Apostlcship — Hia  minintry  al  Damascua  and  retreat  to  Ambia — His  es- 
cape froTa  Damasenalo  Jerusalem  (his ^r»(  vitil  nfier  hia  conversion) — 
His  reception  bj  the  Apoallea  and  tlic  Church— His  relations  to  I'eler. 
§ !).  His  vision  in  the  Temple,  and  full  rommistion  lo  tfac  Gentiles. 
4  10.  The  Clmrchts  of  Jndnn  rest  and  prosper— Chronolo(t7  of  the 
Acta,  and  especially  of  St.  Paul'a  life— The  rc»t  of  tho  Charohca  vieW' 
cd  in  relation  to  the  slnto  of  Jodsa  nndcr  Caliodla. 
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§  1.  The  last  chapter  opened  with  a  remark  on  the  mistake 
of  viewing  the  "  Acts"  as  a  biographical  history  of  the  Apos- 
tles. A  similar  caution  may  be  given  against  looking  upon 
the  latter  part  of  the  book  as  a  biography  of  St.  Paul  "  The 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles"  is  the  central  figure,  because  the  Con* 
version  of  the  Grentiles  is  the  main  subject;  and  for  some 
time  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  is  still  kept  in  view.  This  por- 
tion of  the  history,  however,  requires  to  be  illustrated  by  all 
that  we  can  learn  of  the  A])ostle's  life.  For  this  the  materials 
are  to  be  found  in  a  comparison  of  Paul's  Epistles  with  the 
"Acts."  Such  a  comparison  was  long  since  developed  by 
Paley  into  a  powerful  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  Grospel 
wliich  Paul  preached.*  More  searching  criticism  has  revealed 
new  difficulties ;  but  the  more  they  are  discussed,  the  more 
do  they  illustrate  the  soundness  of  the  main  argument.  That 
argument  is  the  more  forcible  from  the  obvious  fact,  that  the 
Epistles  were  written  without  any  reference  to  the  history ; 
nor  does  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  indicate  any  at- 
tempt to  combine  them  with  it,  so  as  to  form  what  we  should 
call  in  modern  phrase  the  A})ostle's  "  Life  and  Letters."  The 
early  traditions  of  the  Church  appear  to  have  left  almost  un- 
touched the  space  of  time  for  which  we  possess  those  sacred 
and  abundant  sources  of  knowledge;  and  they  aim  only  at 
supplying  a  few  particulars  in  the  biography  beyond  the 
points  at  which  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  begins  and  termi- 
nates. 

While  beaiing  in  mind  the  caution  against  regarding  the 


*  Since  Paley*8  Hora  PcuiUnce,  the 
most  important  works  on  the  subject 
have  been  The  Life  and  Letters  of  St. 
Paulf  by  Conybeare  and  Howson,  and 


Antbenticity,  and  we  feel  irresistibly 
how  arbitrary  and  unliistorical  it  is. 
Putting  aside  this  extreme  view,  it  is 
not  to  bo  denied  that  difficnhies  arc 


the  fJ/e  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Fasti  |  to  be  met  with  in  reconciling  com- 
Sacri  of  Mr.  Lcwin.  What  amount  -  pletelv  the  Acts  and  the  received 
of  agreement  and  discrepancy   may  I  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.     What  the  so- 


bo  observed  between  the  Acts  and  the 
Episths  is  a  much  disputed  question. 
The  most  adverse  and  extreme  criti- 
cism is  represented  by  Dr.  Baur  of 
Tubingen,  who  finds  so  much  opposi- 
tion between  what  he  holds  to  be  the 
few  authentic  Pauline  Epistles  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  he  pro- 
nounces the  history  to  be  an  interest- 
ed fiction.  But  his  criticism  is  the 
very  caricature  of  captiousness.  We 
have  but  to  imagine  it  applied  to  any 


history  and  letters  of  acknowledged  [  sive  conclusion. 


lutions  of  such  diflScnUies  may  be, 
whether  there  are  any  direct  contra- 
dictions, how  far  the  apparent  differ- 
ences may  be  duo  to  the  purpose  of 
the  respective  writers,  by  what  ar- 
rangement all  the  facts  presented  to 
OS  may  best  be  dovetailed  together — 
these  are  the  various  questions  which 
have  given  so  much  occupation  to  the 
critics  and  expositors  of  St.  Paul, 
and  upon  some  of  which  it  seems  to 
be  yet  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  deci* 
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subsequent  narrative  as  a  biography  of  St.  Paul,  it  will  gain 
much  in  interest  and  clearness,  if  we  first  distinctly  mark  the 
following  great  epochs  of  his  life : 

I.  His  First  appearance  at  tfencsalem^  as  a  Persecutor, 
IT.  His  Conversion  on  the  way  to  Damascus. 
in.  His  Introduction  to  the  Apostles  at  JerusdUm^  and 

retirement  for  a  time  to  Tarsus. 
IV.  His  Labors  at  Antioch,  and  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  a  j>. 

44. 
V.  His  First  Missionari/  Journey^  in  Asia  Elinor. 
VI.  His  Yisit  to  Jerusalem  about  the  Gentiles. 
VII.  His  Second  Missionari/  Journey^  and  Introduction 

of  the  Gospel  into  Furope. 
VIII.  His  Third  Missionary  Jburney,  and  long  J^ay  ai 
Ephesus, 
IX.  His  Seizure  at  Jerusalem  and  Imprisonment  at  Cob*- 
area. 
X.  His  Voyage  to  Mome^  and  First  Imprisonment, 
XI.  His  Release^  and  subsequent  labors. 
XII.  His  Second  Imprisonment,  and  Martyrdom. 

Saul  is  first  introduced  to  us  in  connection  with  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Stephen,  and  the  persecution  which  ensued  thereon. 
When  the  disciples  were  scattered  by  this  persecution,  Saul 
puraued  them  with  a  fury  which  Luke  describes  by  the  same 
image  that  the  poets  use  of  the  monster  Tj-phoeus, "  breathing 
out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the 
Lord;"'  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  "Being  exceedingly  mad 
against  them,  I  persecuted  them  even  to  strange  cities."* 
Among  these  cities  was  old  Damascus,  which  had  recently 
been  transferred  from  Herod  Antipas  to  Aretas,  the  King  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  whose  daughter  Herod  had  put  away,  in  order 
to  marry  his  own  niece  and  sister-in-law,  Herodias.  War  had 
broken  out  between  the  two  princes  about  their  boundaries ; 
and  the  Jews,  who  were  very  numerous  at  Damascus,  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Aretas,  and  viewed  Herod's  defeat  as  a 
judgment  for  the  death  of  John.  It  was  therefore  natural 
that  Aretas  should  befriend  the  Jews,  so  as  to  give  facilities  for 
carrying  out  the  jurisdiction  which  the  great  Sanhedrim  at  Je 
rusalem  claimed  over  their  countrymen  in  foreign  cities.  At 
all  events,  Saul  must  have  relied  on  being  able  to  execute  the 
commission  which  he  sought   and  obtained  fiom  the  high- 

•  AcU  ix.  1.  >  ActH  xxTi.  1 1. 
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priests  to  the  synagogues  at  Damascus,  to  bring  all  the  disci* 
ples  he  could  find  there,  men  or  women,  bound,  to  Jerusalem/ 
About  the  same  time  that  Philip  was  plodding  alone  on  the 
desert  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  the  fiery  young  Phar- 
isee was  riding  with  his  retinue  in  the  opposite  direction 
through  the  Syrian  desert.*  The  imexpected  crisis  which 
hung  over  him  invites  us  to  cast  back  a  glance  upon  his  for- 
mer life. 

§  2.  "  I  verily  am  a  Jew,  bom  in  Tarsus,  of  Cilicia  (a  citizen 
of  no  mean  city),  but  brought  up  in  this  city  (Jerusalem)  at 
the  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  • "  circumcised  the  eighth  day,  of  the 
stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  an  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews,  as  to  the  law  a  Pharisee:"^ — such  are  Paul's  de- 
scriptions of  himself,  to  which  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers 
scarcely  add  any  trustworthy  information. 

We  see  that  he  belonged  to  a  Jewish  family  of  "  the  Di&- 
pcrsion,"  but  of  the  purest  Hebrew  blood,  and  preserving  the 
record  of  its  descent  from  the  tribe  which  had  already  given 
a  king  to  Israel  in  the  person  of  another  Saul,  for  such  was 
the  Jewish  name  that  he  derived  from  his  parents.'  He  was 
a  "  fi-eeborn "  citizen  of  Rome,  inheriting  from  his  father 
those  privileges  which  he  so  often  claimed  in  a  spirit  that 
serves  as  a  pattern  of  the  value  that  Christians  should  set 
upon  their  political  rights.  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose 
that  Saul's  father  enjoyed  the  Roman  citizenship  simply  as  an 
inhabitant  of  Tarsus.  It  is  true  that  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Cilicia,  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  Cydnus,  in  the  nar- 
row fertile  plain  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  snowy 
peaks  of  Taurus,  at  the  conflux  of  the  commerce  between  Asia 
Minor  and  the  East,  well  deserved  the  epithet  applied  to  it  by 
its  most  distinguished  son :  it  was  "  no  mean  city  ;"  but  yet  it 
neither  ranked  as  a  munidpium  nor  a  colonia  ;  and  its  posi- 
tion as  a  "  free  city "  {libera  cimias)  did  not  entitle  its  sons 
to  the  Roman  franchise.     It  is  conjectured,  therefore,  that 


*  Acts  ix.  1,  2.  The  nndcrstandin;: 
between  the  Jews  of  Damascus  and 
the  Arabian  (governor  is  seen  in  the 
measures  which  they  afterward  con- 


0 


The  story  mentioned  by  Jerome, 
that  St.  Paul's  parents  lived  &t  Gis- 
chnla  in  Galilee,  and  that,  having 
been  bom  there,  the  infant  Saul  em- 


certed   against   St.  Paul,  2  Cor.  xi.    i<;rated  with  his  parents  to  Tarsus 


82. 

•We  may  take  it  for  granted,  with 
the  artists,* that  the  journey  was  per- 


upon  the  taking  of  that  city  by  the 
Uomans,  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact 
that  Gischala  was  not  taken  until  n 


much  later  time,  and  with  the  Apos* 
tic's  own  statement  that  he  was  bom 


formed  on  horseback,  though  the  sa- 
cred narrative  is  silent  on  the  point. 

■Acts  xxii.  3,  xxi.  39.  ,  at  Tarsus  (Acts  xxii.  3). 

'  Philipp.  iii.  5.     His  father  also  was  n  Pharisee*  Acts  xxiii.  6. 
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this  privilege  had  been  conferred  npon  Saul's  father  as  the  re- 
ward of  services  rendered  during  the  civil  wars ;  and  we  have 
many  other  examples  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  franchise  by 
Jews.* 

§  3.  The  traveler  observes  at  the  present  day  the  plain  of 
Tarsus  dotted  over  with  the  black  tents  of  goat's-hair,  under 
which  the  people  live  while  gathering  in  their  harvest.  Ci- 
licia  was  famed  of  old  for  the  manufacture  of  this  goat's-hair 
cloth,  which  was  called  CUicium  ;  and  Saul  was  brought  up 
to  the  occupation  of  a  tent-maker.'*  The  excellent  custom  of 
the  Jews  to  teach  ever}'-  youth  some  trade,  whether  he  had  to 
earn  his  living  by  it  or  not,  afterward  enabled  the  Apostle — 
when  such  independence  was  of  vital  consequence  to  his  min- 
isterial success — ^to  labor  with  his  own  hands,  and  so  to  make 
the  Gospel  without  charge  to  the  disciples."  It  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  family  were  in  a  necessitous  condition ;  and 
the  contrary  may  be  inferred  from  the  liberal  education 
which  St.  Paul  received.  To  that  acquisition  of  the  Greek 
language,  which  the  situation  and  commercial  activity  of  Tar- 
sus made  almost  a  matter  of  course,  he  added  such  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Hellenic  literature,  as  not  only  to  quote  free- 
ly from  Greek  poets,**  but  to  prove  himself  familiar  with  the 
very  spirit  of  Hellenism."  These  accomplishments,  together 
with  the  influence  which  the  general  atmosphere  of  a  high- 
ly-cultivated Greek  community  must  have  had  upon  his  sus- 
ceptible nature,  formed  iii  no  small  degree  his  peculiar 
qualifications  for  the  special  part  to  which  he  was  called 
in  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  as  the  "  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles." 

§  4.  But,  though  Hellenistic,  his  f  amUy  were  not  HcUenizing. 
A  "  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,"  he  was  early  sent  to  Jerusalem, 
to  be  "  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  taught  accord- 
ing to  the  most  perfect  manner  of  the  law  of  the  fathers."  " 
Here  he  added  to  that  perfect  familiarity  with  the  Septuagint, 


'The  names  of  Junta  and  LucUu^ 
which  occur  among  those  of  his  kin- 
dred (Rom.  xri.),  seem  to  fnrnish  ev- 
idence  of  his  Roman  connections; 
and  his  own  name  of  Paulus^  which 
is  commonly  assumed  to  have  been 
adopted  npon  the  conrcrsion  of  Ser- 
gius  Paulnsy  may  have  been  derived 
much  earlier  from  his  Roman  citizen- 
ship. The  Greek  names  which  occur 
in  the  same  list  mark  the  Greek  con- 
nections of  the  Hellenistic  Jew.     (tico 


Conybeare  and  Howson,  vol.  i.  ch. 
ii.) 

^  merivoirot6c.  Acts  xriii.  3. 

"Acts  XX.  84;  1  Cor.  iv.  12;  2 
Cor.  xi.  9,  xii.  18,  14 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  9 ; 
2  Thess.  iii.  8. 

»'Act8xviii.28;  Tit  i.  2. 

**  Especially  in  the  opening  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  in  many 
passages  of  those  to  the  Corinthians. 

**  Acts  xxii.  8,  where  the  word 
dyoTiSpafmivo^  implies  that  ho  re* 
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which  as  an  Hellenist  he  had  been  taught  from  his  childhood, 
a  complete  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  of  the  Hebrew  Script- 
ures," as  well  as  the  whole  mass  of  the  traditional  lore  of  the 
t'harisaic  school.  The  profound  learning  which  lies  at  tho 
basis  of  all  the  reasonings  of  his  Epistles  confirms  his  own  ac^ 
count  of  the  rapid  progress  which  he  made  in  the  Jews'  ro» 
ligion  above  many  of  his  contemporaries.*'  But  Saul  was  no 
mere  intellectual  student.  The  young  Pharisee  had  already 
acquired  among  "  his  own  people "  a  reputation  for  sanctity 
of  life  and  strict  observance  of  all  the  traditions  of  the  sect, 
which  he  more  than  maintained  at  Jerusalem.  He  could 
afterward  confidently  appeal  to  the  knowledge  of  all  the  Jews, 
that  "  after  the  most  straitest  sect  of  their  religion  he  hved  a 
Pharisee ;"  "  nay,  he  could  boast  with  a  good  conscience,  that 
he  was  blameless  as  touching  the  rightcuosness  which  is  in 
the  law.^^^^  Paul  was  no  convei'ted  profligate;  and  thus 
far  he  is  an  example  of  that  course  of  divine  grace  which 
visits  with  new  light  and  life  the  cultivated  intellect  and  the 
well-regulated  character.  But  those  qualifying  words  point  to 
the  greater  virtues  which  he  did  not  possess  ;  and  his  frequent 
ironical  allusions  to  "  glorying,"  "  boasting,"  and  "  pleasing 
men,"  confess  the  stigma  which  Christ  had  stamped  upon  the 
Pharisees,  who  "  received  honor  one  of  another,  and  "  loved 
the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God."  His  own 
sorrowful  confession  marks  his  highest  reputation  among  tho 
Jews  as  a  state  of  "  ignorance  and  imbelief "  —  ignorance  of 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  in  which  he  was  so  pro- 
ficient, and  unbelief  in  their  spiritual  sense, ^*  But  his  dark- 
ness was  not  that  of  the  cold  night  of  scepticism.  Tho 
same  enthusiastic  temperament  which  afterward  bore  liini 
on  through  the  many  "perils"'*  of  his  apostolic  course, 
broke  out  in  youth  as  a  fierce  zeal  for  the  traditions  of  the 
fathers."' 

When  Paul  afterward  came  forward  as  the  great  opponent 
of  the  false  interpretation  of  the  law,  it  was  at  least  impossi- 
ble to  charge  him  with  ignorance  or  indifference  upon  the 


ccivcd  his  education  chiefly  at  Jera- 
salem.  Tlie  phrase  '*at  the  feet  of 
Gkimaliel  **  is  not  merely  a  figure,  for 
the  Rabbis  occupied  nn  elevated  seat, 
or  dfl'is,  among  their  pupils.  Mr. 
Lewin,  who  supposes  Saul  to  have 
i:;one  to  Jerusalem  about  the  age  of 
11  (about  A.D.  19),  suggests  that  the 
removal  of  the  family  may  have  been 


the  result  of  the  troubles  that  arose  in .  iii.  6,  etc. 


Cilicia  about  tho  affair  of  Piso  and 
the  death  of  Grermanicus. 

'*  Acts  xxi.  40,  xxii.  2. 

"  Gal.  i.  14. 

"  Acts  xxvi.  4,  6 ;  following  the 
reading  iv  t^  tQvu  fiov  Iv  re  ^Upo^o- 
XvfAois.  "Phil.  iii.  5. 

"ITim.  i.  13.  "2Cor.xi.2G. 

''Gal.  i.  14:  Acts  xxii.  3;    PhiL 
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subject.  He  had  no  d9abt  completed  his  course  of  study  at 
the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  perhaps  returned  to  Jerusalem  after 
an  absence  of  some  time  at  Tarsus,  when  the  first  preaching 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  disputations  of  the  deacons  present- 
ed a  special  object  of  attack.**  And  here  it  is  most  interest- 
ing to  contrast  the  solitary  appearance  of  Gamaliel  in  the 
Acts  with  the  course  chosen  by  St.  Paul;  the  master's 
counsels  of  toleration  with  the  persecuting  zeal  so  soon  dis- 
played by  the  pupil.  There  is  room  for  the  supposition  that 
the  advice  which  Gamaliel  gave,  as  an  opponent  of  the  Sad- 
ducees,  concerning  the  treatment  of  believers  in  a  resurrec- 
tion, may  have  been  greatly  modified  when  ho  found  the 
Christians  arguing  against  the  Pharisaic  traditions.  But,  bo 
this  as  it  may,  the  teaching  of  the  Pharisaic  doctor,  which 
regarded  the  students  of  the  law  as  the  "  holy  people,"  and 
declared  that  "this  people  who  knoweth  not  the  law  are 
cursed,""  did  but  produce  its  natural  fruit  in  the  ardent  spirit 
of  Saul,  with  his  youthful  impatience  of  all  compromise. 
How  far  his  zeal  was  inflamed  by  that  bitterest  element,  which 
is  supplied  by  conscious  doubts  and  struggles,  is  a  question 
as  difficult  as  it  is  interesting.  From  Nicodemus  to  Gamaliel, 
we  may  trace  among  the  Pharisees  the  working  of  that  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  Christ's  Messiahship,  which  was  the 
appropriate  fruit  of  their  learning  and  their  doctrines.  Je- 
sus constantly  deals  with  them  as  being  willfully  blind ;  and 
St.  Paul's  celebrated  confession  of  his  own  ignorance  and  un- 
belief is  at  least  capable  of  the  like  interpretation.  The  very 
word  unbelief y  in  such  a  connection,  implies  the  consideration 
of  tlie  great  question  which  Gamaliel  had  propounded  in  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  which  could  hardly  have  escaped  discussion 
in  his  school.  We  can  not  doubt,  therefore,  that  it  was  as 
the  result  of  doubtful  struggles,  if  not  of  suppressed  convic- 
tion, that  Saul  came  to  "think  verily  with  himself  that  he 
ought  to  do  many  things  against  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth."'*  Such  a  state  of  mind  will  account  for  the  iwy 
which  he  shared  with  the  other  Hellenists  who  w^ere  refuted 
by  Stephen ;  and  the  deep  sense  of  it  breathes  through  his 

**  Whether  Paol  was  at  Jernsnlcm  ^  manifestly  refers  to  some  sapematnral 
at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  ministry  vision  of  Christ,  probably  his  **nf. 
and  crucifixion  is  a  question  best  left  pearancc  in  the  way  *'  to  Damascus, 
in  the  silence  of  Scripture  concerning  (Comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  1  and  xv.  8  witli 
it;  but  we  can  hardly  conceive  that   Acts  ix.  3,  17,  xviii.  9,  xxii.  14,  18^ 


he  would  never  have  alluded  to  such 
experience.  His  question,  "Have 
not  I  seen  Jesus  Christ  our  Lqrd^*' 


xxiii.  II.) 

»  John  vii.  49. 
'♦  Acts  xxvi,  9. 
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remorseful  allasioDB  to  that  darkest  day  of  his  whole  career." 
Let  those  who  maintain  that  zeal  is  a  virtaCy  even  In  a  bad 
cause,  ponder  Paul's  confession  that  he  was  the  chief  of  sin- 
ners because  he  was  ^'  a  blasphemer,  and  a  persecutor,  and 
injurious,"  and  therefore  the  most  signal  example  of  Crod'B 
long-suffering;'*  that  he  was  "the  least  of  the  apostles,  and 
not  worthy  to  bfe  called  an  apostle,  because  he  persecuted  the 
Church  of  Godr''' 

§  5.  In  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  we  must  not  think  of 
Saul  as  a  mere  by-stander.  The  mention  of  "  them  of  Cilicia" 
seems  to  assign  him  a  place  among  the  disputants  against 
Stephen  ;**  but  his  part  in  the  murder,  only  second  to  that  of 
the  witnesses  whose  clothes  he  took  charge  of,  is  marked  by 
the  emphatic  statement  "  Saul  was  consenting  to  his  death."** 
The  angelic  glory  that  shone  from  Stephen's  face,  and  the  di- 
vine truth  of  his  words,  failing  to  subdue  the  spirit  of  relig- 
ious hatred  now  burning  in  Saul's  breast,  must  have  embit- 
tered and  aggravated  its  rage.  He  became  not  simply  the 
chief  instrument,  but  the  prime  mover,  in  the  great  persecu- 
tion for  which  that  deed  gave  the  signal ;  and  it  was  by  his 
activity  that  the  Christians  were  forced  to  flee  from  Jerusa- 
lem. "  As  for  Saul,  he  made  havoc  of  the  Church,  entering 
into  every  house,  and  haling  men  and  women,  committed 
them  to  prison."  "  His  own  confession  amplifies  the  histori- 
an's account,  and  tells  us  of  the  eager  malice  with  which^ 
probably  as  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  he  voted  for  their 
death,  or  helped  to  inflict  minor  punishments,  such  as  scourg- 
ing in  the  synagogue,  and  tried,  greatest  triumph  of  all  to 
the  persecutor's  spite,  to  compel  them  to  blasphenie  the  name 
of  Christ."  The  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  now  evidently 
sank  their  difference  in  common  hatred  against  the  Chris^ 
tians ;  and  the  absence  of  a  Roman  procurator  enabled  them 
to  usurp  the  power  of  life  and  death.  Saul  might  almost 
have  been  for  the  time  the  governor  of  JerusalenL  The  chief 
priests  might  have  been  content  with  the  apparent  ejq)ul8ioii 
of  the  Christians  from  Jerusalem ;  but  not  so  Saul, — ^*^  Being 
exceedingly  mad  against  them,  I  persecuted  them  even  unto 
foreign  cities."  "    It  was  by  his  own  seeking  that  he  obtained 


"  Acts  xxii.  20.    ^  I  Tim.  i.  13-16. 
«^  1  Cor.  XV.  9.         »«  Acts  yi.  9. 

*  Acts  vii.  58,  yiii.  1. 

*  Acts  viii.  3. 

"  Acts  xxii.  19,  xxvi.  10,  11 .    The 
English  version   implies   th.it   even 


thas  early  there  were  found    rcire- !     '*  Acts  xxvi.  11. 


gades  who  blasphemed  the  name  of 
Christ,  as  indeed  Peter  had  done  al- 
ready. But  the  proper  force  of  the 
Greek  imperfect,  rtvayKaZoVj  signifies 
that  the  efforts  of  the  pemecotorB 
failed. 
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the  letters  of  the  high-priest  to  the  synagogues  of  Damas- 
cus, to  enable  him  to  seize  and  bring  bound  to  Jerusalem  any 
"  of  the  way,"  whether  men  or  women."* 

§  6.  But  the  Divine  Ruler  had  prescribed  a  very  di£Eerent 
issue,  and  Saul  was  arrested  on  his  journey  by  a  miracle  which 
converted  the  persecutor  of  his  Jewish  brethren  into  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  This  event  is  related  in  detail  three 
times  in  the  Acts,  first  by  the  historian  in  his  own  person, 
then  in  the  two  addresses  made  by  St  Paul  at  Jerusalem  and 
before  Agrippa.**  These  three  narratives  are  not  repetitions 
of  one  another :  there  are  differences  between  them  which 
some  critics  choose  to  consider  in*econcilable.  Considering 
that  the  same  author  is  responsible  for  all  the  accounts,  it 
seems  pretty  clear  that  the  author  himself  could  not  have 
been  conscious  of  any  contradictions  in  the  narratives.  He 
can  scarcely  have  had  any  motive  for  placing  side  by  side  in- 
consistent reports  of  St.  Paul's  conversion ;  and  that  he  should 
have  admitted  inconsistencies  on  such  a  matter  through  mere 
carelessness,  is  hardly  credible.  Strange  that  those  who  are 
so  proud  of  detecting  "  obvious  discrepancies,"  can  not  see 
that  they  are  too  obvious  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
writer,  whose  leaving  them  as  they  stand  is  a  decisive  proof 
of  honesty !  In  the  one  place  he  gives  in  his  own  language  a 
simple  account  of  the  most  essential  features  of  the  transac- 
tion, viewed  merely  as  an  historical  event : — the  sudden  light 
from  heaven ;  the  voice  of  Jesus  speaking  with  authority  to 
his  persecutor ;  Saul  struck  to  the  ground,  blinded,  overcome ; 
the  three  days'  suspense ;  the  coming  of  Ananias  as  a  mes- 
senger of  the  Lord ;  and  SauFs  baptism."  In  the  other  two 
passages,  he  reports  speeches  which  St.  Paul  made  before 
different  auditors,  bringing  forward  in  each  case  those  points 
which  were  best  fitted  to  convince  the  hearers ;  points  relat- 
ing chiefly  to  his  own  consciousness,  but  in  Ho  one  respect  in- 
consistent with  those  recorded  in  the  simpler  narrative.  It 
is  to  be  especially  observed  that  St.  Luke,  in  telling  the  plain 
story  of  Paul's  conversion,  refers  to  what  the  by-standers  wit- 
nessed as  a  sort  of  supplement;  while  St.  Paul  himself,  in 
using  the  event  as  an  evidence  of  his  divine  mission,  lays 
more  stress  on  their  experience,  and  weaves  it  step  by  step 
into  his  account.     As  a  critical  example  of  unity  in  diversity, 


"  Acts  ix.  2.  Respecting  this  ap- 
pellation for  the  Christians,  comp.  Acts 
six.  9,  23.  ■*  Acts  ix.,  xxii.,  xxri. 

*  It  is  now  proved  bv  all  the  best 

S 


MSS.  that  the  phrase  in  Acts  ix.  5, 
**It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against 
the  pricks,"  is  an  interpolation  from 
Acts  xxYi.  14. 
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and  for  its  importance  as  one  of  the  chief  evide^xces  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  each  step  of  the  narrative  must  be  com- 
pared in  the  three  accounts. 

(i.)  Saul  and  his  company  had  nearly  completed  the  journey"* 
across  the  vast  level  east  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias — "  the  Desert 
of  Damascus  " — ^bounded  only  by  the  chain  of  Lebanon  faintly 
seen  on  the  far  horizon : — "  the  earth  in  its  length  and  breadth, 
and  all  the  deep  universe  of  sky,  is  steeped  in  light  and  heat ;'' 
and  the  towers  of  the  most  ancient  city  in  the  world  are  now 
in  full  sight,  when  the  brightness  of  the  noonday  sun  "  is  sud- 
denly swallowed  up  in  a  greater  light  from  heaven,  which 
seems  to  envelop  the  little  band.  The  fancy  that  this  might 
have  been  a  subjective  vision  to  the  internal  sense  of  Saul 
alone  is  precluded  by  his  own  statement  in  the  third  of  the 
accounts — ^^  shining  round  about  me,  and  them  that  journeyed 
with  Tne,"^^ "  The  light  then  was  a  real  effulgence  visible  to 
all,  and  all  were  stricken  to  the  earth  by  its  sudden  overpow- 
ering splendor.'*  But  Saul,  though  alone  struck  blind  by  the 
light,  alone  beheld  the  vision  of  the  Son  of  God  amid  the 
light,  as  he  appeared  to  the  Three  Children  in  the  fiery  fur- 
nace, and  to  Stephen  in  the  article  of  death,  and  afterward  to 
John  in  Patmos — ^visible  only  to  his  spiritual  sense.  This 
view,  though  not  undisputed,  is  amply  justified,  first  by  the 
contrast  in  the  narrative  itself — ^for  the  attendants,  who  re- 
tained their  natural  vision,  saw  no  man — and  next  by  the  ex- 
press declarations  of  Ananias — "The  Lord  Jesus,  who  appeared 
unto  thee  in  the  way"^^**^ — "  The  God  of  our  fathers  hath  chos- 
en thee,  that  thou  shouldest  ,  .  .  see  that  Just  One^*^ — and 
by  those  by  Paul  himself — "  Have  not  I  seen  Jesus  Christ  our 
LordT'* " — "  Last  of  all  fie  was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of  one 
bom  out  of  due  time.""  The  last  passage  seems  decisive, 
concluding  as  it  does  the  list  of  the  visible  appearances  of 


""The traditional  sccncof  St.PauFs  |  men  which  journeyed  with  him  stood 
conversion  is  at  Kaukaba  (the  phce  \  speechless  *' — where  there  is  eyidently 
of  the  star),  six  miles  S.W.  of  Da- 1  no  emphasis  on  the  am'^ticfe — it  should 
raascos,  on  the  road  from  Jerusa-  |  be  observed  that  these  words  are  not 
lem.  I  parallel  to  the  others  in  the  order  of 

"^  The  time  of  the  day  is  mentioned  i  the  narrative,  but  come  after  the  con- 
in  both  of  Faurs  speeches,  but  not  in  versation,  during  which,  while  Paul 
Acts  ix.  was  still  prostrate  in  trance  upon  the 

'"  Acts  xxvi.  18:  and  in  Acts  xxii.  earth,  the  rest  would  naturally  have 
9  it  is  said  that  they  *'saw  indeed  time  to  recover  their  feet,  and  would 
the  light"  as     naturally     **  stand    speechless'* 

*  Acts  xxvi.  14.  Besides  the  triv-  watching  for  their  leadcr^s  recovery, 
ial  nature  of  the  objection  found-^      ^"Actsix.  17.     ♦*  Acts  xxii.  14. ' 


ed  on  the  words  in  Acts  ix.  7,  *'The 


"I  Cor.  ix.  1.     "1  Cor. XV.  8. 
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Christ  to  his  Apostles  after  his  resurrection,  by  this  to  the 
last-chosen  of  their  number. 

(ii.)  The  light  was  attended  by  the  sound  so  familiar  to 
Jewish  belief  as  the  "  Bath-Col,"  or  voice  from  heaven,  audi* 
ble  to  the  attendants  probably  much  in  the  same  way  as  to  the 
Jews  on  the  occasion  when  some  said  it  thundered/*  But 
what  they  heard  as  a  mere  soimd  was  to  Saul  the  distinct 
voice  of  Him  who  appeared  to  him  in  the  light,  a  remonstrance 
which  at  once  revealed  Himself  and  claimed  the  obedience  of  one 
well  known  to  Him — "  Saul!  Saul!  whypersecutest  thou  me?" 
The  fuller  narrative  in  St.  Paul's  defense  before  Agrippa  adds 
that  striking  figure,  which  is  not  only  a  warning  of  the  folly 
of  resistance,  but  implies  that  conscious  effort  against  convic- 
tion of  which  we  have  before  spoken — "It  is  hard  for  thee 
to  kick  against  the  goad."  *^  Amid  the  vague  astonishment  of 
the  answer,  we  trace  the  acknowledgment  of  the  appeal  from 
heaven, "  Who  art  thou,  Lord  ?" — ^while  the  reply  f  uUy  reveals 
him  whom  Saul  was  henceforth  to  serve  with  as  much  zeal  as 
that  with  which  he  now  opposed  him :  "  I  am  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, whom  thoupersecutesty*^  To  the  trembling  and  aston- 
ishment caused  by  his  being  "  apprehended  " — to  use  his  own 
figure — in  the  very  act  described  by  his  earthly  master  as 
"  fighting  against  God,"  was  at  once  added  that  entire  change 
of  heart  and  spirit  and  purpose  toward  Christ,  which  has 
caused  the  transaction  to  be  called  ever  since, "  the  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul."  He  had  much  yet  to  learn  ;  but  this  great  change 
was  marked,  and  the  key-note  of  his  future  life  was  struck 
by  the  humble  inquiry,  "  Lord !  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
do  ?"    The  answer  was  left  to  be  given  by  the  appointed  hu- 


**  The  trivial  suggestion  of  a  dis- 
crepancy between  Acts  ix.  7  nnd  xxii. 
9,  which  coald  hardly  have  been  en- 
tertained for  a  moment  by  any  who 
reflected  on  the  double  meaning  of 
tlie  Greek  ^tavfi  for  sounds  both  ar- 
ticulate and  inarticulate,  is  decisiyely 
nnswered  by  the  explanatory  word's 
in  the  latter  passage,  *  *  they  heard  not 
the  voice  of  him  that  spake  to  me.** 
(Comp.  1  Cor.  xiv.  7-11,  where  the 
argument  is  obscured  by  the  double 
rendering  of  ^uwffhy  sound  and  tjoiee, 
the  latter  word  often  bearing  in  En- 
glish the  same  double  sense.) 

**  Acts  xxvi.  14.  The  image,  which 
is  taken  from  a  restive  ox  kicking 
against  the  driver's  goad,  and  thereby 
only  panishiog  himself  the  more,  was 


doubtless  proverbial.  At  least  wo 
find  it  used  500  years  before  by 
-^schylus  {Prom.  Des.  322): 

ovKow  ffAotyt  xP<*A*cvor  6t6acKd\^ 
irpor   Ki  vrp  a   kS»\ov   ^ktcvciv. 

The  vaguer  sense  suggested  to  the 
English  reader  by  the  word  pricks  is 
curiously  embodied  in  a  medal  struck 
on  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada, . 
showing  the  pope,  cardinals,  and 
Catholic  powers  seated  round  a  pit, 
full  of  stakes,  on  the  sharp  points  of 
which  their  bare  feet  are  playing,  with 
the  legend,  "  Durum  est  contra  stim^ 
ulos  caicitrare.^* 

**  The  epithet  Ka^wpatoc  occun 
only  in  Paul's  defense  to  the  Jews^ 
Acts  xxii.  8. 
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man  agency,  after  an  interval  of  preparation ;  and  the  super- 
natural scene  was  closed  by  the  command  to  Saul  to  rise  up," 
and  go  into  Damascus  to  wait  for  his  commission.  And  hero 
we  have  the  most  interesting  example  of  that  unity  in  diversi- 
ty which  marks  the  three  accounts.  The  narrative  of  St.  Luke 
of  course  mentions  the  return  to  Damascus,  and  so  forth,  ia 
the  historic  order;  and  in  St.  Paul's  defense  to  the  Jews,  im- 
portance is  naturally  assigned  to  the  miraculous  and  prophetic 
ministry  of  Ananias,  while  the  commission  to  the  Gentiles — 
so  sure  to  rouse  their  indignation — ^was  as  naturally  deferred 
to  the  last.*"  But,  in  addressing  Agrippa,  he  psusses  over  the 
transactions  at  Damascus,  in  which  the  king  would  take  no 
interest,  to  come  at  once  to  the  essential  matter  of  his  com- 
mission, by  which  he  hoped  to  persuade  him  to  become  a 
Christian.  In  so  doing  he  ascribes  to  Jesus,  not  only  the 
message  afterward  brought  to  him  bjr  Ananias,  but  the  revela- 
tion made  to  him  at  a  later  period  m  the  Temple,  in  words 
which  were  those  of  Christ  himself.  With  perfect  truthful- 
ness to  the  spirit  of  the  transaction,  he  condenses  into  one 
point  of  view  revelations  which  really  formed  but  one. 
What  Saul  actually  heard  from  Jesus,  on  the  way  as  he  jour- 
neyed, was  afterward  interpreted  into  that  definite  form  in 
which  he  repeated  it  to  Agrippa. 

In  all  that  passed,  from  the  moment  when  all  fell  to  the 
earth  at  the  outburst  of  the  light  from  heaven  till  Saul  again 
rose  to  his  feet,  his  companions  had  no  other  part  than  that  of 
silent  wonder.  "  They  stood  speechless,  hearing  a  voice,  but 
seeing  no  man."  *•  As  they  could  not  distinguish  the  articu- 
late voice  that  conversed  with  Paul,  so  neither  did  they  hear 
articulate  words  proceeding  from  his  lips.  It  seems  therefore 
that  he  heard  and  spoke  by  means  of  an  inward  3piritual 
sense.** 

*''  The  words,  "  and  stand  upon  thy  1  companions  were  familiar,  is  nnques- 
feet,"  which  occur  only  in  Acts  xxvi.  tionably  implied  in  the  narrative. 
16,  indicate  that  Saul  remained  pros-  It  is  also  implied  that  they  were 
trate  during;  the  whole  conversation. ;  specially  significant  to  Saal,  and  not 
**  Acts  xxii.  ^  Acts  ix.  7.      |  to  those  with  him.     We  gather,  there- 

^  The  instantaneous  vision  ot  Jesus  |  fore,  that  the  rewere  real  outward 


in  the  flash  of  light  that  blinded  him 
was  followed  by  that  apprehension 
of  His  presence  which  would  go  with 
a  real  conversation.  IIow  it  was  that 
Saul  "saw"  and  "heard"  we  are 
<iuite  unable  to  determine.  That  the 
light  and  the  sound,  or  voice,  were 
both  different  from  any  ordinary  phe- 


phonomena,  through  which  Saul  was 
made  inwardly  sensible  of  a  Presence 
revealed  to  him  alone. 

Externally  there  was  a  flash  of 
light.  Spiritually,  "  the  light  of  tho 
gospel  of  the  glory  of  the  Christ,  who 
is  the  image  of  God,"  shone  upon 
Saul,  and  convicted  the  darkness  of 


uomcna   with  which  Saul   and  his  i  tho  heart  which  had  shut  oat  Loro 
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(iii.)  Saul  roso  from  the  ground,  and  opened  his  eyes  after 
his  trance,  only  to  find  that  **  he  could  not  see  for  the  glory 
of  that  light"  "  The  goidance  by  which  his  comrades  led 
him  into  Damascus  was  the  type  of  his  new  spiritual  state, 
"  taken  by  the  hand "  by  his  Lord.  In  the  street  called 
Straight,  he  became  the  guest  of  Judas,  perhaps  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  disciples  whom  he  came  to  persecute.  Of  the 
communion  with  his  new-found  Master  during  his  three  days 
of  darkness  and  fasting,  we  have  only  the  simple  record, "  Be- 
hold he  prayeth !" — which  shows  him  in  the  fit  attitude  for 
receiving  the  mission  of  Ananias,  a  vision  of  whose  coming 
had  consoled  his  waiting."  The  messenger  sent  to  him  was  a 
convert  of  his  own  class,  '^  a  devout  man  according  to  the 
law,"  and  one  so  familiar  with  all  the  evil  that  Paul  had  done,  as 
to  be  at  first  incredulous  of  his  conversion.     He  salutes  Saul 


and  knew  not  the  glory  of  the  Cross. 
Externally  Saul  fell  to  the  groand. 
Spiritaally  he  waa  prostrated  by  shame, 
when  he  knew  whom  he  had  been  per- 
secuting. Externally  sounds  issued 
out  of  heaven.  Spiritually  the  Cru- 
cified said  to  Saul,  with  tender  re- 
monstrance, ''I  am  Jesus,  why  per- 
secntest  thou  me  ?"  Whether  aucUbly 
to  his  companions,  or  audibly  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  only,  Saul  confessed  him- 
self in  the  spirit  the  servant  of  Him 
whose  name  he  had  hated.  He  gave 
himself  up,  without  being  able  to  see 
his  way,  to  the  disposal  of  Him  whom 
he  now  knew  to  have  vindicated  His 
claim  over  him  by  the  very  sacrifice 
which  formerly  he  had  despised.  The 
Pharisee  was  converted,  once  for  all, 
into  a  disciple  of  Jesus  the  Crucified. 
The  only  mention  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  of  the  outward  phenome- 
na attending  his  conversion  is  that  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  8,  '*Last  of  all  he  was 
seen  of  rac  also.*'  Bat  there  is  one 
important  passage  in  which  he  speaks 
distinctly  of  his  conversion  itself.  Dr. 
Baur,  with  his  readiness  to  find  out 
discrepancies,  insists  that  this  passage 
represents  quite  a  different  process 
from  that  recorded  in  the  Acts.  It 
is  manifestly  not  a  repetition  of  what 
we  have  been  reading  and  consider- 
ing, but  it  is  in  the  most  perfect  har- 
mony with  it.'  In  the  Epistle  to  the 


Galatians  (i.  15, 16)  St.  Paul  hds  these 
words ;  "  When  it  pleased  God,  who 
separated  me  from  my  mother's  womb, 
and  called  me  by  his  grace,  to  reveal 
his  Son  in  met  ^^^^  I  might  preach  him 
among  the  heathen  .  .  .  (aTroicaXi/i^at 
rbv  vibv  avrov  iv  ifioiy*  What  words 
could  express  more  exactly  than  these 
the  spiritual  experience  which  occur- 
red to  Saul  on  the  way  to  Damascus  ? 
The  manifestation  of  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  God  is  clearly  the  main  point 
in  the  narrative.  This  manifesta- 
tion was  brought  about  through  a  re- 
moval of  the  veils'of  prejudice  and  ig- 
norance which  blinded  the  eves  of 
Saul  to  a  Crucified  Deliverer,  con- 
quering through  sacrifice.  And,  what- 
ever part  the  senses  may  have  played 
in  the  transaction,  the  essence  of  it 
in  any  case  must  have  been  Saul's  in- 
ward vision  of  a  spiritual  Lord  close 
to  his  spirit,  from  whom  he  could  not 
escape,  whose  every  command  he  was 
henceforth  to  obey  in  the  spirit.  All 
this  is  summed  up  in  the  brief  sen- 
tence in  which  Paul  relates  his  con- 
version to  the  Galatians:  "When  it 
pleased  God,  who  separated  mc  from 
my  mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by 
his  grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  »?«, 
that  I  might  preach  him  among  the 
heathen"  (Gal.  i.  15,  16). 

"  Acts  ix.  8,  xxii.  11. 

"  Actsix.  11,  12. 
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as  a  brother,  and,  in  the  name  of  that  same  Lord  Jesus  who 
had  appeared  to  him  by  the  way,  bids  him  receive  his  sight. 
The  scales,  which  seemed  at  once  to  fall  from  his  eyes,  were 
those  which  had  blinded  his  spiritual  even  more  than  his  nat- 
ural vision ;"  and  his  own  narrative  adds  the  full  account  of 
the  revelation  that  burst  upon  him : — "  The  s^me  hour  I 
looked  up  upon  him,  and  he  said,  The  Lord  God  of  our  fathers 
hath  chosen  thee,  that  thou  shouldest  know  his  will,  and  sec 
the  Just  One,  and  shouldest  hear  the  voice  of  his  mouth. 
For  thou  shalt  be  his  witness  unto  all  men  of  what  thou  hast 
seen  and  heard."  **  Every  word  in  this  address  strikes  some 
chord  which  we  hear  sounded  again  and  again  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  The  new  convert  is  not — as  is  commonly  said — 
converted  from  Judaism  to  Christianity ;  the  God  of  the  Jeio- 
ish  fathers  chooses  him.  He  is  chosen  to  knoto  God^s  wiU, 
That  w^ill  is  manifested  in  the  Highteous  One.  Him  Saul  sees 
and  hears,  in  order  that  he  may  be  a  witness  of  him  to  all  men. 
The  eternal  will  of  the  God  of  Abraham ;  that  w^ill  revealed 
in  a  Righteous  Son  of  God ;  the  testimony  concerning  him,  a 
Gospel  to  mankind : — these  are  the  essentially  Pauline  princi- 
ples which  are  declared  in  all  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle,  and 
illustrated  in  all  his  actions.  The  mission  of  Ananias  was 
completed  by  the  baptism  of  Saul ;  and  not  till  he  had  washed 
away  his  sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  did  he  break 
his  three  days'  fast,  and  was  strengthened." 

§  7.  That  the  bigoted  persecutor,  at  the  climax  of  honor 
with  his  own  nation,  and  in  the  full  career  of  success,  should 
have  suddenly  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Christians,  and  entered 
on  the  new  course  of  self-sacrificing  labor  and  suffering  which 
made  up  the  rest  of  his  life,  has  often  been  esteemed  of  itself 
a  complete  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  argu- 
ment, which  is  fully  set  forth  in  Lord  Lyttelton's  Zetter  on 
the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  is  thus  summed  up  by  Paley : — 
"  Here  then  we  have  a  man  of  liberal  attainments,  and  in  other 
points  of  sound  judgment,  who  addicted  his  life  to  the  service 
of  the  Grospel.  We  see  him,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  pur- 
pose, traveling  from  country  to  country,  enduring  every  ex- 
tremity of  danger,  assaulted  by  the  populace,  punished  by  tho 
magistrates,  scourged,  beat,  stoned,  left  for  dead ;  expecting, 
■wherever  he  came,  a  renewal  of  the  same  treatment  and  the 
same  dangers  ;  yet,  when  driven  from  one  city,  preaching  in 


*'  Acts  ix.  19:  comp.  John  ix,  39- 
41.  **  Acts  xxii.  13-15. 

»*  Acts  ix.  18.  xxii.  16.    The  nar- 


rative in  the  defense  to  the  Jews  ends 
at  this  point,  and  proceeds  to  his  Yisit 
to  Jerasalem. 
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the  next ;  spending  his  whole  time  in  the  emplo^ent,  sacri- 
ficing to  it  his  pleasures,  his  case,  his  safety ;  persisting  in  this 
course  to  old  age,  unaltered  by  the  experience  of  perverseness, 
ingratitude,  prejudice,  desertion ;  unsubdued  by  anxiety,  want, 
labor,  persecutions ;  unwearied  by  long  confinement,  undis- 
mayed by  the  prospect  of  death.  Such  was  Paul  We  have 
his  letters  in  our  hands ;  we  have  also  a  history  purporting  to 
be  written  by  one  of  his  fellow-travelers,  and  appearing,  by  a 
comparison  with  these  letters,  certainly  to  have  been  written 
by  some  person  weU  acquainted  with  the  transactions  of  his 
life.  From  the  letters,  as  well  as  from  the  history,  we  gather 
not  only  the  account  which  we  have  stated  of  hiniy  but  that  he 
was  one  out  of  many  who  acted  and  suffered  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  and  that  of  those  who  did  so,  several  had  been  the  com- 
panions of  Christ^s  ministiy,  the  ocular  witnesses,  or  pretend- 
ing to  be  such,  of  his  miracles  and  of  his  resurrection.  We 
moreover  find  this  same  person  referring  in  his  letters  to  his 
supernatural  conversion,  the  particulars  and  accompanying  cir- 
cumstances of  which  are  related  in  the  history ;  and  which  ac- 
companying circumstances,  if  all  or  any  of  them  be  true,  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  have  been  a  delusion.  We  also  find  him 
positively,  and  in  appropriate  terms,  asserting  that  he  himself 
worked  miracles,  strictly  and  properly  so  called,  in  support  of 
the  mission  which  he  executed ;  the  history,  meanwhile,  record- 
ing various  passages  of  his  ministry  which  come  up  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  assertion.  The  question  is,  whether  falsehood  was 
ever  attested  by  evidence  like  this.  Falsehoods,  we  know, 
have  found  their  way  into  reports,  into  tradition,  into  books ; 
but  is  an  example  to  be  met  with  of  a  man  voluntarily  under- 
takmg  a  life  of  want  and  pain,  of  incessant  fatigue,  of  contin- 
ual peril ;  submitting  to  the  loss  of  his  home  and  country,  to 
stripes  and  stoning,  to  tedious  imprisonment,  and  the  constant 
expectation  of  a  violent  death,  for  the  sake  of  carrying  about 
a  story  of  what  was  false,  and  what,  if  false,  he  must  have 
known  to  be  so  ?" 

§  8.  The  divine  message  conveyed  by  Ananias  to  the  new 
convert  clearly  involved  a  designation  to  the  Apostleship,  as 
the  sight  of  Jesus  by  the  way  and  the  words  addressed  to 
Saul  proved  his  choice  to  the  office  and  supplied  its  chief  ex. 
temal  qualification.  The  public  exercise  oi  his  office  began 
immediately  after  his  baptism.  Received  into  full  fellowship 
with  the  Christians  of  Damascus,  he  preached  Christ  in  the 
synagogues,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  Grod ;  and  the  more  they 
wondered  at  the  great  persecutor's  conversion,  as  contrasted 
with  the  fell  purpose  which  brought  him  to  the  city,  the  more 
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he  increased  in  strength, "  and  confounded  the  Jews  which 
dwelt  at  Damascus,  proving  that  this  is  veiy  Christ"  **  The 
narrative  of  St.  Luke  does  not  stay  to  relate  how  the  news 
was  received  at  Jerusalem;  but  the  disappointed  rago  of 
Saul's  former  friends  is  proved  in  his  subsequent  history. 
From  himself  too  we  learn  that  he  made  the  choice  deliberate- 
ly, not  to  go  first  to  Jerusalem  and  seek  confirmation  or  ad- 
vice from  those  who  were  Apostles  before  him ;  but,  instead 
of  thus  "conferring  with  flesh  and  blood,"  he  acted  on  the 
conviction  that  "  it  had  pleased  God,  who  separated  him  from 
his  mother's  womb,  and  called  him  by  his  grace,  to  reveal  his 
Son  in  him,  that  he  might  preach  him  among  the  heathen,"  " 
Of  the  time  thus  spent,  before  Saul  was  driven  from  Da- 
mascus,** we  learn  further  particulars  from  himself .*•  He  de- 
fines the  "many  days"  of  Luke  as  three  years;  which  may 
mean  either  three  full  years  or  one  year  with  parts  of  two 
others.  Near  the  beginning  (as  it  would  seem)  of  this  peri- 
od, he  retired  into  Arabia ;  we  are  not  told  to  what  district, 
or  for  what  purpose — ^perhaps  for  seclusion,  meditation  and 
prayer,  in  opposition  to  "  conferring  with  flesh  and  blood  " — 
and  then  he  returned  to  Damascus.  Here  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him  by  the  Jews,  who  lay  in  wait  to  kill  him, 
while  the  ethnarch  under  Aretas,  the  Arabian  king,  kept 
watch  with  the  garrison  to  prevent  his  escape.  But  the 
Eastern  fashion  of  building  houses  upon  walls  enabled 
Paul  to  escape  by  the  same  device  used  by  Rahab  at  Jericho.** 
Being  let  down  through  a  window  by  the  wall  in  a  basket, 
he  took  his  course  to  Jerusalem.*^     The  motive  of  this  visit. 


trees,"  and  nsed  as  the  Christian  buri- 
al-gronnd ;  but  this  spot  is  on  tho 
eastern  side  of  the  city,  whereas  St. 
Paul  must  hare  approached  from  the 
south  or  west.  Again  it  appears  to 
shown  ns  the  sites  of  those  ScripturnL  1  bo  certain  that  '*fonr  distinct  spots 


"Actsix.  19-22. 
•^  Gal.  i.  15, 16.      ••  Acts  ix.  23. 
"Gal.  1.17,  18.      ~Josh.  ii.  15. 
•*  Acts  ix.  23-25 ,  2  Cor.  xi.  32,  33. 
Ceitain  localities  in  Damascus  aro 


events  which  especially  interest  us  in 
its  history.  A  **  long  wide  thorough- 
fare '* — leading  direct  from  one  of  the 
gates  to  tho  castle  or  palace  of  the 
Pasha  —  is  *' called  by  the  guides 
*  Straight'"  (Acts  ix.  11);  but  the 
natives  know  it  among  themselves  as 
*'the  Street  of  Bazaars  "  (Stanley,  p. 
412).     The  house  of  Judas  is  shown, 


have  been  pointed  out  at  different 
times  "  (Stanley,  p.  412)  as  the  place 
where  the  *' great  light  suddenly 
shined  from  heaven "  (Acts  ix.  3) ; 
so  that  little  confidence  can  be  placed 
in  any  of  them.  The  point  of  the 
walls  at  which  St.  Paul  was  let  down 
by  ft  basket  (Acts  ix.  25 ;  2  Cor.  xi. 
38)  is  also  shown  ;  and,  as  this  local- 


but  it  is  not  in  the  street  "  Straight"  ity  is  free  from  objection,  it  may  be 

(Pococke,  ii.  119).     That  of  Ananias  accepted,  if  we  think  that  the  tradi- 

is  also  pointed  nnt.     The  scene  of  the  tion,  which   has  been  so  faithless  or 

conversion   is  confidently  said  to  he  so  unccrtiiiii  in  other  cases,  has  any 

**an  open  green  spot,  surrounded  by  vjvlun  here. 
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as  he  himself  tells  us,  was  to  form  Peter's  acquaintance,  or 
**  to  enquire  of  Peter,*"  whom  in  the  time  of  persecution  he 
had  doubtless  learned  to  regard  as  the  chief  of  the  ApostleSc 
He  probably  thought  that  the  time  was  come  for  that  con- 
cert with  the  former  Apostles,  which  he  had  purposely  ab- 
stained from  seeking  as  a  preliminary  qualification  for  his 
own  ministry.  And  even  now  he  takes  pains  to  have  it  un- 
derstood that  he  accepted  no  formal  confirmation  of  his  call 
from  the  "  apostolic  college."  He  mentions  the  journey  as 
an  illustration  of  his  argument  that  he  did  not  receive  the 
Gospel  which  he  preached  (that  is,  the  commission  to  preach 
it)  from  man  ;*'  and  adds  the  solemn  asseveration — "  before 
God,  I  lie  not " — to  the  statement,  "  Other  of  the  Apostles 
saw  I  none  save  James  the  Lord's  brother."  "  The  great 
body  of  the  disciples  viewed  the  re-appearance  of  their  for- 
mer persecutor  with  distrust,  and  refused  to  believe  that  he 
was  a  disciple,  till  Barnabas — who,  as  a  Cypriot,  seems  to 
have  had  relations  with  the  Hellenist  Jews  of  Tarsus** — 
brought  Saul  to  the  Apostles,  and  told  them  how  he  had  seen 
the  Lord  in  the  way,  and  how  boldly  he  had  preached  Christ  at 
Damascus.  With  equal  boldness  Saul  now  began  to  dispute 
with  the  Hellenists ;  and  he  was  only  saved  from  Stephen's 
fate  through  being  hastily  escorted  by  the  brethren  to  CaBsa- 
rea,  whence  he  sailed  for  Tarsus.** 

§  9.  He  had  spent  only  fifteen  days  at  Jerusalem,  as  the 
guest  of  Peter ; "  aihd  it  becomes  a  question  of  deep  interest, 
whether  this  intercourse  of  theirs  took  place  before  or  after 
the  time  when  Peter  had  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to 
the  Gentiles  by  the  conversion  of  Cornelius;  and  how  far 
they  aided  in  opening  one  another's  eyes  to  the  mystery  of  the 
conversion  of  the  whole  world.*"  For  we  are  so  accustomed 
to  think  of  Paul  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  as  to  forget 
that  his  Jewish  prejudices  were  naturally  as  strong  as  those 


^  i(TTopriaat  Ilerpov,  Gal.  i.  18. 

"  6al.  i.  11    12. 

"  Gal.  i!  19/20.  No  critic,  in  deal- 
ing with  any  book  bat  the  Bible, 
would  fail  to  see  that  the  principle  of 
internrcting  a  general  statement  bv  a 
specific  one  removes  all  shadow  of 
discrepancy  between  this  passage  and 
that  in  Acts  ix.  27,  where  it  is  said 
that  Barnabas  introduced  Saul  to  the 
Apostles. 

•*  Cyprus  18  within  a  few  hours* 
sail  of  Cilicia. 

S2 


*•  Acts  ix.  26-30. 

"  Gal.  i.  18.  It  is  the  natural, 
though  not  necessary,  interpretation 
that  the  15  days  with  Peter  measure 
his  whole  stay  at  Jerusalem. 

^  The  emphasis  which  St.  Paul 
lays  on  his  private  and  cautious  com- 
munication to  the  principal  Apostles 
of  the  Gospel  which  he  had  preached 
to  the  Gentiles,  on  his  subsequent 
visit  to  Jerusalem  14  years  later, 
seems  opposed  to  such  a  ih  'oiy  (GaL 
ii.  2). 
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of  Peter.  Saul  had  indeed  already  been  designated,  in  the 
revelation  to  Ananias,  as  ^^  a  chosen  vessel  unto  Grod,  to  bear 
his  name  before  the  Gentiles^  and  kings,  and  the  children  of 
Israel ;"  "  but  we  do  not  know  that  Ananias  had  given  him 
the  commission  more  distinctly  than  in  the  general  phrase 
"  to  all  men,""  and  Saul  had  as  yet  preached  only  in  the 
Jewish  synagogues  at  Damascus.  The  visit  to  Jerusalem 
was  the  season  appointed  for  him  to  receive  his  full  commis- 
sion to  the  Gentiles,  the  particulars  of  which  he  relates  in 
his  defense  before  the  Jews."  As  he  wafl  praying  in  the 
Temple,  he  fell  into  a  trance,  and  for  the  second  time  beheld  a 
vision  of  the  Lord,  who  bade  him  to  make  haste  and  depart 
from  Jeinisalem,  "  for  they  will  not  receive  thy  testimony  con- 
cerning me."  His  argument  in  reply,  from  their  former 
knowledge  of  him  as  a  persecutor,  was  answered  by  the  repe- 
tition of  the  command,  "  Depart,  for  I  will  send  thee  lar 
hence  unto  the  Gentiles."  The  revelation  is  evidently  made 
to  Saul  alone,  and  that  as  a  novelty  and  mysteiy  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  that  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  had  already 
acknowledged  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  and  his  Gentile 
friends.  It  seems  to  include  not  only  a  designation  to  his 
particular  department  of  apostolic  work — so  offensive  to  the 
Jews — but  also  a  distinct  recognition  of  that  independence 
of  his  apostolic  calling  which  might  have  provoked  jealousy 
even  among  his  Christian  brethren.  And,  just  as  the  bare  re- 
cital of  those  words  roused  Saul's  infuriated  audience  to  cry, 
"  Away  with  such  a  fellow  fi'om  the  earth !"  so  would  the 
consciousness  of  such  a  mission  probably  hurry  him  away 
out  of  the  reach  both  of  Jews  and  Judaizing  Christians,  with- 
out his  venturing  to  communicate  it  even  to  Peter.  The 
view  most  consistent,  both  with  the  sequence  of  the  narrative 
and  with  the  order  in  which  the  Gospel  message  was  devel- 
oped, seems  to  be  that  each  Apostle  was  led  on  independent- 
ly, and  without  concert,  to  his  separate  mission  to  the  Gren- 
tiles ;  the  one  to  open  to  them  the  door  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  the  other  to  go  abroad  and  compel  them  to  come  in. 
Nor  had  the  Christians  of  Judaea  any  but  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge of  Saul  till,  after  his  flight  from  Jerusalem,  he  "  came 
into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia ;  and  they  heard  only, 
that  he  which  persecuted  us  in  times  past  now  preacheth 
the  faith  which  once  he  destroyed ;  and  they  glorified  God 
in  Mm."  " 


••  Acts  ix.  16. 
'""Acts  xxii.  15. 


"Actsxxii,  17-21. 
"Gnl.i.  21-24. 
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^10.  The  narrative  in  the  Acta  distinctly  places  after  this 
visit  to  Jerusalem  that  season  of  outward  quiet  which  forms 
a  grateful  interval  in  the  history  of  the  early  Church : — "  Then 
had  the  churches  rest  throughout  all  Judsea,  and  Galilee,  and 
Samaria,  and  were  edified,  and,  walking  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  multiplied."  " 
To  appreciate  this  statement  fully,  we  must  here  endeavor  to 
supply  that  want  of  a  distinct  chronology  which  is  so  much 
felt  in  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles.  The  amount  of  industry  and 
learning,  recently  brought  to  the  discussion  by  Dr.  Howson 
and  Mr.  Lewin,  has  reduced  the  controversy  within  very  nar- 
row limits  ;  and  the  comparative  table  on  page  424  will  at  once 
show  the  points  of  difference  between  these  leading  authori- 
ties, and  also  how  satisfactory  is  their  general  agreement, 
though  arrived  at  by  different  trains  of  argument,  concerning 
the  leading  epochs  of  Paul's  life. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  main  points  of  difference— ex- 
clusive of  the  date  of  Paul's  birth,  and  the  period  after  his 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  which  are  confessedly  very  uncer- 
tain— are  the  following : 

(1.)  The  First  Missionary  Journey  is  placed  three  years 
earlier,  and  the  Visit  to  Jervsdlem  to  the  Council  two  years 
earlier  by  Mr.  Lewin  than  by  Dr.  Howson. 

(2.)  This  discrepancy  is  balanced  by  the  greater  extent 
which  Mr.  Lewin  gives  to  the  Second  Circuit, 

(3.)  The  fourth  visit  to  Jerusalem  is  placed  by  Mr.  Lewin 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  a.d.  53,  by  Dr.  Howson  at  Pente- 
cost, A.D.  54. 

(4.)  The  difference  respecting  the  visit  of  Gal.  ii.  rests  on  a 
different  computation  of  the  3  years  and  14  years  of  GaL  i. 
18,  and  GaL  ii.  1. 

There  are  but  two  events  in  the  life  of  Paul  which  give  us 
sure  marks  of  time.  The  one  is  his  journey  from  Antioch  to 
Jerusalem  with  Barnabas,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  famine 
under  Claudius,  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Herod  Agrip- 
pa  I. — an  event  which  we  can  fix  with  certainty  to  a.d.  44 ; 
and  the  visit  itself  could  not  be  later  than  a.d.  45.'^     The 


"  Acts  ix.  31. 

^^Acts  xi.  12.  Hence  this  visit 
could  not  be  identicnl  with  that  which 
Paul  mentions  (Gal.  ii.  ])  as  having 
been  made  14  years  after  his  first 
visit,  or  his  conversion.  For  even  if 
the  interval  be  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum according  to  the  Jewish  reck- 


oning, the  first  visit  would  fall  at 
least  as  early  as  a. p.  83,  and  the  con- 
version (on  the  same  mode  of  reckon- 
ing) at  least  as  eajfy  as  a.  d.  81 .  For 
other  independent  proofs  that  the  two 
visits  were  different,  see  Conybcaro 
and  Howson,  Appendix  on  Chronol- 
ogy of  Gal.  ii. 
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other  date  is  that  of  the  judgment  of  St  Paul  by  Festus ; 
who  can  be  proved,  almost  with  certainty,  to  have  succeeded 
Felix  as  procurator  of  Judiea  in  a.d.  60 — in  the  autumn  of 
which  year,  therefore,  Paul  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  from  Caesa- 
rea  to  Rome.'*  From  the  latter  date  we  can  safely  reckon 
back,  through  his  two  years'  imprisonment  at  Csesarea,"  to 
the  Pentecost  of  a.d.  58,  as  the  date  of  his  last  arrival  at  Je- 
rusalem." 

On  his  way  thither,  he  had  sailed  from  Philippi  to  Troas  aft- 
er the  Passover,'"  after  residing  at  Corinth  for  three  months, 
that  is,  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  a.d.  h*l  to  68.'* 
Thence  we  trace  him  back  through  Macedonia  to  Ephesus ;  a 
leisurely  journey,  for,  as  he  went  over  those  parts,  he  gave 
them  much  exhortation.'"  It  was  therefore  before  the  middle 
of  A.D.  57  that  he  was  driven  by  the  great  tumult  from  Ephe- 
sus, after  he  had  labored  in  the  city  for  three  years ;  •*  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  known  date  of  the  Artemisia,  the  fes- 
tival at  which  the  riot  occurred,  which  was  in  May.  Again 
we  meet  the  difficulty  as  to  the  mode  of  reckoning;  but,  as 
Paul  had  gone  over  the  whole  country  of  Phry^a  and  Grsda- 
tia,  strengthening  all  the  disciples,"  before  he  came  to  Ephe- 
sus, we  can  hardly  date  the  beginning  of  this  his  Third  Jfis- 
aionary  Journey  later  than  the  autumn  of  a.d.  54.  Mr.  Lew- 
in  places  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Here  again  we  have  an  element  oi  uncertainty  in  the  "some 
time  "  which  he  had  previously  spent  at  Antioch  after  the  con- 
clusion of  his  second  missionary  ioumey."*  But  the  time  of 
the  year  when  he  reached  Antioch  is  marked  approximately 
by  the  hasty  visit  which  he  first  paid  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
"  Feast."  "  It  is  usually  assumed  that  this  Feast,  which  Paul 
was  so  anxious  to  keep  at  Jerusalem,  was  the  Pentecost,  in 
which  case  the  "  some  days  "  spent  at  Antioch  after  it  would 
bring  us  back  to  the  Pentecost,  a.d.  64 ;  for  the  abrupt  transi- 
tion in  St.  Luke's  narrative,  and  the  incessant  activity  of  St. 
Paul's  labors  among  the  Gentiles,  now  stimulated  by  the  de- 
sire to  make  his  collection  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem, 
alike  forbid  us  to  suppose  that  the  interval  was  long.    But 


'•Wieseler,  Chrofn.  Syn,  pp.  66, 
foil. ;  Conjbeare  and  Howson,  vol.  ii. 
app.  ii. 

'•Act8XxiT.27. 

''Acts  xxi.  15  :  comp.  xx.  16.  As 
A  striking;  confirmation  of  this  date, 
Mr.  Lcwin  points  ont  that  the  Sunday 
on  which  Paul  preached  at  Troas 
(Acts  XX.  7)  was  the  13th  day  after 


the  Passover,  which  feast  therefore 
ended  on  a  Monday^  a  circumsUmcM 
which  did  not  occur  for  many  years  60- 
/ore  or  after  a.d.  58. 

'*  Acts  XX.  6.  '•  Acts  XX.  3. 

"  Acts  XX.  2.  «*  Acts  XX.  81 

•'  Acts  xviii.  28. 

•*Acts  xviii.  23. 

"Acts  xviii.  21.22, 


A.D.  40. 
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Mr.  Lewin  prefers  a  stiU  earlier  date,  and  regards  "  the  Feast" 
as  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  a.d.  63  (September  16th),  sup- 
posing that  the  Apostle  wintered  at  Antioch,  and  commenced 
his  Third  Circuit  at  the  very  beginning  of  a.d.  64.  Thus  the 
two  computations  agree  within  six  months  as  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  PauPs  Second  and  greatest  Missionary  Joumey^  of 
which  the  last  year  and  a  half  was  spent  at  Corinth,"  bringing 
us  back  to  a.d.  62,  and  leaving  us  to  account  for  the  wide 
range  of  travel,  with  all  its  important  incidents,  from  Antioch 
through  Cilicia,  Lycaonia,  Galatia,  Troas,  Philippi,  Thessaloni- 
ca,  Beroca,  and  Athens— quite  enough  to  fill  up  not  only  the 
other  part  of  a.d.  62,  and  the  whole  of  a.d.  61,**  as  Dr.  How- 
son  supposes,  but  to  bring  us  back  to  the  earlier  date  of  Mr. 
Lewin  (a.d.  49).  For  the  date  of  St.  Paul's  eighteen  months' 
residence  at  Corinth,  during  this  circuit,  we  have  independent 
evidence  in  the  edict  of  Claudius  banishing  the  Jews  from 
Rome,  whereby  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  driven  to  Corinth, 
and  in  the  time  of  Gallio's  proconsulship  of  Achaia.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Lewin's  Fasti  Saeri  for  the  argu- 
ment which  deduces  from  these  data  the  result,  that  Paul  ar- 
rived at  Corinth  about  Feb.  a.d.  62,  and  left  that  city  about 
August  A.D.  53,  just  in  time  to  reach  Jerusalem  by  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles. 

Before  this  second  journey  we  have  another  interval  of 
"  some  days  "  spent  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Antioch,  after 
their  return  from  their  important  visit  to  Jerusalem  to  consult 
the  Apostles  and  elders  concerning  the  liberties  of  the  €ren- 
tile  converts.®'  The  foregoing  calculations  lead  us  to  place 
the  date  of  this  epoch,  alike  in  the  Apostle's  history  and  in 
that  of  the  whole  Church — ^the  so-called  Council  of  Jerusa- 
lem— either  in  a.d.  60,  or  a.d.  48. 

At  this  point  we  encounter  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties. 
Dr.  Howson  finds  in  the  date  of  a.d.  50  another  starting-point, 
from  which  to  reckon  back  to  the  epoch  of  St.  Paul's  conver- 
sion. For  of  the  five  visits  which  are  distinctly  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  "•  as  "  having  been  paid  by  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem," 
this,  he  contends,  is  the  only  one  that  can  answer  to  that 


•*Acts  xviii.  11. 

•^  Acts  XV.  SG-xviii. 

"  Acte  XV.  36,  36. 

"  Namely,  the  first  after  his  con- 
7ersion,  Acts  ix. ;  the  second,  with 
Barnabas,  after  the  death  of  HercKi 
Agrippa  I.,  Acts  xi.  xii.  ;  the  third 
at   the   *•  Council,*'  Acts   xv. ;    the 


fourth  at  the  conclasion  of  his*  second 
missionary  journey,  Acts  xviii  ;  and 
the  fifth  when  he  was  seized  by  the 
Jews,  Acts  xxi.  For  the  arguments 
that  the  third  of  these  was  that  men- 
tioned in  Gal.  ii.,  see  Conybeare  and 
Howson's  note  to  chap,  v.,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
244,  foil. 
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mentioned  in  Oal,  ii,  1,  as  having  occurred  ^^ fourteen  years 
after  "  the  events  recorded  in  GcU,  i.  The  reckoning  may  be 
made  either  from  Paul's  conversion,  or  from  his  ensuing 
(first)  Aisit  to  Jerusalem ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fourteen 
years,  on  the  Jewish  computation,  may  have  been  little  more 
than  twelve.  Taking  the  average  between  these  two  doubts, 
we  may  reckon  back  the  fourteen  years  from  a.d.  60  to  a.d. 
^Q  or  37,  and  take  this  as  the  most  probable  epoch  of  St.  PauPs 
conversion."  It  is  most  interesting  to  observe  how  Mr.  Lewin 
arrives  at  almost  the  same  result  n*om  a  very  different  point 
of  departure.  He  maintains,  for  reasons  which  will  be  better 
understood  at  the  proper  place  in  the  narrative,  but  the  con- 
clusiveness of  which  is  very  doubtful,  that  the  visit  of  Grala- 
tians  ii.  refers  to  Paul's  arrival  at  Jemsalem  at  the  close  of 
his  Second  Circuit,  which  he  places  at  the  Feast  of  Taberna- 
cles, A.D.  63.  He  contends  further  that  the  "  3  years  "  of  Gal. 
i.  18,  and  the  ^^14  years"  of  Gal.  ii.  1,  are  to  be  computed 
more  definitely  than  is  commonly  supposed ;  for  that,  while 
the  phrase  used  in  the  foimer  case  (fura  t-ni  rpia)  may  mean 
the  third  year  currenty  the  different  form  of  exprelSsion  in  the 
latter  {hia  hKaT€<r<rapwy  hwv)  signifies  an  interval  of  fourteen 
years  complete  ;  and  that  this  fourteen  years  must  be  computed, 
not  from  Paul's  conversion,  but  from  the  previous  visit  men- 
tioned in  Galatians  i.  18.  Upon  these  data,  reckoning  back 
14  years  complete  from  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  a.d.  63, 
we  arrive  at  the  Feast  of  Tabeniacles  of  a.d.  39,  for  Paul's 
first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  to  se^  Peter.  Thence  reckoning  back 
to  the  third  year  current^  we  obtain  some  date  in  the  interval 
between  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  a.d.  36,  and  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  a.d.  37,  as  the  epoch  of  St.  Paul's  conversion. 


*"0n  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckon- 
ing, BO  constantly  referred  to  in  this 
discussion,  the  following  remarks  are 
of  great  importance  : — "  It  mast  not 
l)e  imagined  that  the  Jews  arbitrari- 
ly called  the  same  interval  of  time 
14,  13,  or  12  years  ;  but  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  interval  depended  on 
the  time  when  it  began  and  ended, 
as  follows.  If  it  began  on  September 
1st,  A.D.  38,  and  ended  October  Ist, 
^.D.  50,  it  would  be  called  14  years, 
though  really  only  12  years  and  1 
month;  becauite  it  began  before  the 
l8t  of  Tisri,  and  ended  after  the  first 
of  Tisri ;  and  as  the  Jewish  civil  year 
began  on  the  1st  of  Tisri,  the  inter- 


val was  contained  in  14  different  dvU 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be- 
gan on  October  Ist,  a.d.  88,  and  end- 
ed September  Ist,  a.d.  50,  it  would 
only  be  called  12  years,  although  really 
only  two  months  less  than  the  former 
interval  which  was  called  14  years. 
Hence,  as  we  do  not  know  the  month 
of  the  flight  from  Damascus,  nor  of 
the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  suppose  that  the  interval 
between  them  was  only  a  few  weeks 
more  than  12  years;  and  therefore 
to  suppose  the  flight  in  a.d.  86,  and 
the  Council  m  a.d.  50."  (Conybeare 
and  Ilowson,  vol.  ii.,  app.  ii.  note 
B.) 
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Bat  more  than  this :  it  seems  manifest  that  the  conversion 
must  be  placed  not  long  after  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  and 
yet  at  a  sufficient  interval  to  leave  time  for  the  intervening 
persecution.  Now  we  have  been  led  by  independent  reason- 
mg  to  fix  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  either  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  a.d.  36,  or  at  the  Passover  or  Pentecost  of  a.d. 
37,  which  would  lead  us  to  the  summer  of  a.d.  37  for  the  con- 
version. Finally  we  have  the  allusion  to  Saul  as  "  a  young 
man  "  (vtav/ac)"*  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  which  must  be  com- 
pared with  his  description  of  himself  as  "  Paul  the  Elder  "  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote  to  Philemon  from  his  prison  at  Rome 
(a.d.  62)'*  Now  we  happen  to  have  a  distinct  definition  by 
Philo,  the  contemporary  of  St.  Paul,  of  the  limits  of  age  which 
the  Jews  denoted  by  these  phrases ;  according  to  which  Paul 
might  be  about  28  in  a.d.  37,  and  about  53  in  a.d.  62,  so  that 
his  birth  may  be  placed  approximately  in  a.d.  9.  We  are  aid- 
ed in  fixing  the  lower  limit  by  the  fact  that  Aretas  was  not  in 
possession  of  Damascus  till  a.d.  37. 

The  conclusion,  that  Paul's  conversion  took  place  about  the 
beginning,  and  his  flight  from  Jerusalem  about  the  middle  of 
Caligula's  reign  of  four  years  (a.d.  37-41),  is  in  perfect  agree- 
ment with  the  occurrence  of  that  interval  of  rest  to  all  the 
churches  which  is  mentioned  as  immediately  succeeding  his 
departure  from  Jerusalem  to  Tarsus.  This  interval  of  rest 
may  be  ascribed,  not  only  to  the  cessation  of  Saul's  persecu- 
tion, but  to  the  relations  of  Judaea  to  the  empire  under  Caligu- 
la. It  has  already  been  told  how  that  Caesar's  insane  attempt 
to  set  up  his  own  statue  in  the  sanctuary  drove  the  Jews 
to  the  verge  of  a  rebellion,  which  was  only  averted  by  his 
death  ;•*  and  we  can  well  believe  that  the  agitation  of  the  whole 
people  at  the  impending  danger  would  divert  their  attention 
from  the  Christians.  Thus  the  commotions  which  have  shaken 
the  world  and  divided  the  Church's  enemies  against  themselves, 
have  often  given  her  a  shelter  and  a  breathing-space,  just  as 
she  seemed  about  to  succumb  to  persecution. 


••Acts  vii.  68. 

•*Philein.  9.  Xlavkoq  trpiofiv- 
TfiQt  where  **  Paul  the  aged  "  is  apt 
to  give  an  exaggerated  idea  of  age, 
andtvouid  father  correspond  to  yspiov. 
The  following  is  Philo's  division  of 


3.  Yonth  (ji€ipat:tov)  up  to  21  ^ars. 

4.  Young  man  (viavitrKoc)  28 
C.  Man  (dvrip)  "      49 

6.  Elder  (ffp«<ri3wn7c)   **      66 

7.  Old  man  (ykpiov)  above  5(i 
(Philo,  de  Mund.  Opif.  36,  quoted  by 


u 
i( 


jlhe  periods  of  human  life,  by  sevens:     '  Lewin,  Fasti Sctcri^  a.d.  9,  No.  1035). 

1.  Child  (vaiSiov)  up    to   7   years.   Dr.  Howson  places   St.  PauFs  birth 

2.  Boy  (iraTc)  «*     14      •'       nlwnt  a.d.  5  or  6.     •»  Chap.  v.  §  6. 
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CONY1IXA.B]!  AND 
IIOWSOK. 

Lew  or. 

Table  ot  St.  Paul's  Life. 

■ 

A.  P. 

A.D. 

• 

Aboat  5  or  6 

Aboat  11 

Birth  of  Saul  at  Tanns. 

86 

86  or  87 

Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen. 

87 

37 

Conversion  of  St.  PauL 

89 

89 
(Feast  of  Tabema- 
clee.) 

His  first  vigU  to  Jerusalem. 

89-40 

89-40 

Best  of  the  Jewish  Churches. 

40 

40 

Conversion  of  Cornelius. 

44 

43 

Barnabas  fetches  Saul  firam  TazBiis  to  An- 
tioch. 

44 

44 

Famine ;  and  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 

44or45 

44 

Barnabas  and  Saul  go  to  Jerusalem  vith  the 

(Before  the  Passover.) 

collection.    (Paul's  second  viHL) 

4SU40 

4646 

Paul's  First  Mimonaary  Journey. 

60 

43 

Paul  and  Barnabas  go  up  to  the  Council  at 

Jerusalem. 
Paul's  third  visit,' 

51 

49 

Hani's  Seeond  Misnonan;  Journey. 

63 

53 

Paul  arrives  at  Corinth,  where  he  stays  18 

(Febniary.) 

months. 

64 

63 

Paul  arrives  at  Jerusalem. 

(P<»itooo«f.) 

(7aber7iae{««.) 

liU  fourth  visit.i 

Winters  at  Antioch  (Lewin). 

54 

64 

Paul's  Third  Missionary  Journey, 

(TjiUcrhalf.) 

(Bsginning.) 

55 

54 

He  reaches  Ephesus,  where  he  stays  8  full 

(May.) 

years  (Lewln). 

55-57 

M.57 

67 

67 
(Aboot  Pentecost) 

Leaves  Ephesus  for  ICaoedonla. 

67-68 

57-68 

Winters  Rt  <'orlnth  (3  months). 

68 

63 
(March  27.) 

Reaches  Phiiippi  at  the  PHutovsr, 

63 

53 

Rcnches  JcrusAlem  et  Pentecost 

(May  17.) 

Piuirit  fifth  viMity  and  arrest  in  the  Temple^ 

63-60 

68^ 

Imprisonment  at  C^sarea. 

60 

60 
(About  Midsummer.) 

Festufl  succeeds  Felix. 

69 

60 
(End  of  August.) 

Paul  sails  for  Rome. 

About  Nov.  1 

Ifis  shipwreck  at  Mnlta. 

61 

61 
(Begl  nning  of  March. ) 

Paul  readies  Rome. 

61-63 

His  first  imprisonment  (two  years). 

68 

63 

On  his  release  Paul 

(Spring.) 

goes  to  Macedonia 

sails    for  Jerusalem, 

and    Asia    Minor 

and   visits    Antioch, 

(C.  ti  H.). 

Colorase  and  Ephesus. 

64^ 

64 

(Lewin.)    Paul,  after  visiting  Crete,  leaves 

(In  Spain  1) 

Ephesus  for  Macedonia. 

67-8 

64-5 

Winters  at  Nlcopoai. 

65 

(Lewin.)      Visits    Dalmatia,   and   returns 
through  Macedonia  andTroas  to  Ephesus, 
where  he  is  arrested  and  sent  to  Boma. 

68 

66 

Martyrdom  of  St  Paul  at  Rome. 

(May  or  June.) 

(June  29.) 

*  Dr.  Howeon  identifies  this  visit  with  that  of  Qalatians  ft.,  and  places  the  eoUisfam  wlUi 
Peter  at  Antioch  after  it  . 

t  Mr.  Lewln  identifies  this  visit  with  that  of  CMations  tf.,  and  placefl  the  colllaion  witli 
Peter  at  Antioch  after  it 


CHAPTER  XV. 
THE  GENTILES  RECEIVED  INTO  THE  CHURCH. 

VBOH  AFTEBTHE  CONVERSION  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO  THE  DECREB  O" 
THE  FIRST  COUNCII.  AT  JERUSALEM,  INCLUDINR  TEE  FIRST 
UISSIONABY  JOURNET  OF  PAUL  AMD  BARNABAS.  A.D.  40- 
A.D.48  OB  50. 

§  I.  S(.  Peter  nt  T^yilcln  nnJ  Joppa— Hcnling  of  ^.ncns  und  rnising  of  Dor- 
cas, g  2.  MisBion  of  St.  Feler  to  Cornelius— The  first  Gentilo  con- 
verts— Nnlnre  of  this  transnclion — It  is  confirmed  nt  jGrnMlcm.  §  3. 
Tbe  Gospel  preached  to  the  Greeks  nt  Anlioch — Minion  *f  Barnnbss — 
He  seeks  out  Saul  nt  Tarsns.  g  4.  Accension  of  Claddiits — Hebod 
Aqbifpa  I.,  Kinf;  of  Jud^a — He  beheads  James  and  imprisons  Peter, 
who  in  ilelivered  bjan  nneol— Pealh  of  Herod  Acrippal-  jB-  Paul's 
ministry  in  Syria  and  Cilicin— Bnmabns  and  SanI  nt  Aniinch— The 
name  of  Chhistias— Mission  of  Barnshsa  and  Snnl  to  Jennalpm  (hia 
second  visit).  §  G.  Pnol's  raptnre  and  infirmitv.  §  7.  TheChurrh  M 
Antioch — Separation  of  Bnrnabas  and  SanI  for  the  mifilon  lo  (he  Gcn- 
tiles.  §  8.  Their  Phbt  Mubiokaiit  Jofbnet  —  From  Anliorh  by 
Seleucia  to  SalnmiH  in  Crpriis  —  They  preach  in  the  Jenish  Synn- 
KogacM  —  Throngh  Cypm*  to  Paphos — Jndgment  on  the  sorrrmr 
Etymas,  and  conrcrsion  of  the  proconsul  Sorgius  Panlns.     %  9.  The 
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name  of  Paul.  §  10.  The  voyage  from  Cyprus  to  Perga  in  Pam* 
phylta — The  passage  of  the  Trtiinis- -  Desert  imi  of  John  Murk — His 
subsequent  relations  to  Paul  and  Peter — Apostleship  of  Barnabas. 
§  11.  The  Apostles  at  Antioch  in  Pisitliti  —  PauVs  discourse  in  the 
synagogue — Juntificaiion  by  Faith  in  Christ  no  merely  Pauline  doctrine. 
§  12.  The  following  Sabbath — Opposition  of  the  Jews — **Lo!  we  turn 
to  the  Gentiles" — The  Apostles  driven  from  Antioch.  §  13.  Success 
and  persecution  at  Iconium — Lycaonia — The  miracle  and  discourse  at 
Lystra — Derbc.  §  14.  Return  of  the  Apostles.  §  15.  Ordination  of 
E'ldehs.  §  16.  Judaizing  teachers  come  to  Antioch  and  require  the 
Gentile  converts  to  observe  the  Law — Mission  of  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
with  others,  to  Jerusalem.  §  17.  This  (third)  visit  probably  that  of 
Galatians  ii.  — Paul  goes  up  by  revelation — Conferences  and  compact 
with  the  other  Apostles,  Jamea,  Peter  and  John.  §  18.  Public  dis- 
cussion  in  the  Church — Speech  of  Peter — Report  of  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas— Advice  of  James.  §  19.  Decision  of  the  Assembly — Its  signifl- 
cance :  the  emancipation  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  the  nniver- 
sality  of  the  Gospel.  §  20.  Episode  of  PauPs  subsequent  reproof  of 
Peter — The  Assembly  at  Jerusalem  wrongly  called  the  First  Council — 
Return  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  with  Judas  and  Silas — Silos 
remains  at  Antioch — Christianity  at  Rome. 

§  1.  It  was  in  the  interval  of  rest  described  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  which  we  may  place  in  the  latter  part  of  Caligu* 
la's  reign,  that  Peter  made  what  appears  to  have  been  an 
Apostolical  visitation  of  all  the  churches  already  established.^ 
Arriving  at  Lydda,  in  the  great  maritime  plain  of  Sharon,* 
he  performed  a  miracle  of  healing  on  a  certain  ^neas,  wha 
had  been  bedridden  with  palsy  for  eight  years.  Imitating 
the  manner  of  his  Master  in  the  command, "  Arise,  and  make 
thy  bed,"  he  was  careful  to  show  the  source  of  the  power 
which  accompanied  his  words  by  saying,  "  Jesus  Christ 
maketh  thee  whole."  The  miracle  was  followed  by  the  gen- 
eral conversion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Lydda  and 
the  plain  of  Sharon.* 

Nine  miles  from  Lydda,  and  on  the  sea-shore,  stands  Joppa, 
the  ancient  port  of  Solomon.     Here  dwelt  a  disciple,  whose 


*  Acts  ix.  32 :  dtipxofuvov  Su\  irdv- 
Tutv  sc.  iKKXtfaiCJv. 

'This  name,  the  Hebrew  Lod  is 
(itill  retained  by  the  modem  Lidd  or 
Ludd^  which  probably  occupies  the 
same  site.  It  stands  in  a  part  of 
the  great  maritime  plain  which  an- 
ciently  bore  the  name  of  Sharon.  It 
is  9  miles  from  Joppa,  and  is  the 
first  town  on  the  northernmost  of  the 
two  roads  between  that  place  and  Je- 
rnsalem.  The  wntcr-oourso  outside 
the  town  is  said  still  to  bear  the  nam.' 


of  Abi'Butrus  (Peter),  in  memory  of 
the  Apostle.  It  is,  for  a  Mahomet- 
an  place,  busy  and  prosperous.  Bur- 
ied in  palms,  and  with  a  lai^  well 
close  to  the  entrance,  it  looks  from  a 
distance  inviting  enough,  but  its  in- 
terior is  very  repulsive  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  number  of  persons, 
old  and  young,  whom  one  encounters 
at  every  step,  either  totally  blind,  or 
afflicted  with  loathsome  diseases  of 
the  eves. 

•Acts  ix.  82-35. 
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name — ^Tabitha  in  Aramaic,  in  Greek  Dorcas,  that  is,  gazelle 
- — generally  associated  in  the  East  with  the  perfection  of  fe- 
male beauty — ^has  become  the  type  of  the  greater  loveliness 
of  that  charity  with  which  she  clothed  the  poor  by  the  labor 
of  her  own  hands.  Her  death  was  felt  so  grievous  a  loss  by 
the  brethren  at  Joppa,  that  they  sent  messengers  to  Lydda, 
praying  for  a  visit  from  St.  Peter.  His  arrival  was  followed 
by  the  crowning  miracle  which  proved  that  the  spiritual  gifts 
conferred  by  Christ  upon  his  Apostles  did  not  stop  short  of 
power  over  life  and  death.  And  in  this  case  also,  Peter  pro- 
ceeded after  the  example  ^ven  by  our  Saviour  in  raising  the 
daughter  of  Jairus.*  JPutting  forth  from  the  chamber,  where 
the  corpse  was  already  laid  out  for  buria],  the  mourners  whose 
lamentations  and  display  of  the  garments  she  had  made 
proved  at  once  the  reality  of  her  death  and  the  sense  of  their 
loss,  Peter  knelt  down  and  prayed.  Then,  turning  to  the 
body,  he  said, "  Tabitha,  arise !"  "  And  she  openied  her  eyes : 
and  when  she  saw  Peter,  she  sat  up.  And  he  gave  her  his 
hand,  and  lifted  her  up,  and  whien  he  had  called  the  saints  and 
widows,  he  presented  her  alive."  The  news  spread  through 
Joppa;  many  believed  on  the  Lord;  and  Peter  took  up  his 
abode  for  a  long  time  among  the  convqrts,  in  the  house  of 
his  namesake,  Simon  a  tanner,  on  the  sea-shore.* 

§  2,  Here  it  was  the  Apostle's  custom  to  ascend  at  noon  to 
the  house-top,  which  looked  over  the  western  waters,  for  soli' 
tary  prayer ;  unconsciously  blending  his  devotions  with  those 
which  a  Roman  soldier  at  Ca^sarea  was  continually  offering, 
that  new  light  might  be  added  to  what  he  had  learned  as  a 
"  proselyte  of  the  gate."  This  soldier  was  Cornelius,  a  cen- 
turion of  the  Italian  Cohort, "  a  iust  man,  and  one  that  feared 
God,  with  all  his  house,  and  or  good  report  among  all  the 
Jewish  nation,  who  gave  much  alms  to  the  people,  and  prayed 
to  God  alway."  To  this  man's  devotion,  and  faithfulness  to 
the  light  he  had,  was  vouchsafed  a  vision  of  an  angel,  bidding 
him  to  send  to  Joppa  for  Simon  Peter,  who  should  tell  him 
what  he  ought  to  do.  It  was  no  phantasm  of  a  nocturnal 
dream,  but  an  open  vision,  manifest  to  his  waking  sense,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  he  was  praying  in  his  house 
at  the  hour  of  the  evenincr  sacrifice. 


*  Matt.  ix.  25 ;  Mark  v.  40-42. 
•Acts  ix.  36-43. 

*  This  seems  to  have  been  a  cohort 
of  Italians,  probably  volanteers,  sep- 
arate from  the  legionaries.  Snch  a 
tohort  is  mentioned  in   an  inscrip- 


tion:— "Cohors  milittim  Italicoram 
voluntaria,  qnsB  est  in  Syria."  Se^ 
Conybeare  and  Howson's  St,  Paui^ 
vol  i.  p.  143,  ed.  of  1865;  Lc\vin*s 
Fast.  Sac,  «.  a.  40. 
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His  messengers  were  already  approaching  Joppa  on  the 
following  day,  when  Peter  also,  in  his  midday  retirement  upon 
the  house-top,  was  visited  in  a  trance  by  a  vision  which  taught 
him,  through  emblems  specially  adapted  to  his  prejudices  as  a 
Jew,  the  hardest  lesson  for  a  Jew  to  learn,  '^  that  he  should 
not  call  any  man  common  or  unclean,"  and  which  was  inter- 
preted by  the  words,  thrice  repeated  from  heaven — "  What 
Grod  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common  1**  The  lesson 
was  at  once  enforced  by  the  arrival  of  the  messengers  of 
Cornelius  and  the  command  of  the  Spirit  to  go  with  them ; 
and  the  journey  of  a  day  and  a  half  from  Joppa  to  Csesarea 
save  Peter  time  to  reflect'  upon  this  meaning.  So,  when  he 
found  Cornelius  waiting  with  his  kinsmen  and  near  friends, 
to  hear  the  divine  message  from  his  mouth,  he  was  prepared 
to  declare  the  great  principle  of  the  new  dispensation : — ^**  Of 
a  truth  I  perceive  that  Grodis  no  respecter  of  persons  /  but 
in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  him  and  worketh  righteousness 
is  accepted  with  him."  Then  to  these  Gektiles  he  preached 
the  Gospel  of  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  his  resurrection 
and  coming  again  to  judgment,  and  the  remission  of  sins 
through  his  name  to  all  who  believe  in  him.  While  Peter 
was  in  the  act  of. speaking,  the  believing  reception  of  his 
words  by  Cornelius  and  his  friends  was  divinely  ratified  by 
the  immediate  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  repeating  for  these 
representatives  of  the  Gentiles  the  gift  bestowed  on  the 
Jews  at  Pentecost,  and  conferring  the  power  of  speaking 
with  tongues.  The  sign  was  needed  to  remove  the  doubts, 
if  not  of  the  Apostle  himself,  of  the  Judaizing  Christians  who 
accompanied  him ;  for  the  existence  of  that  party  is  already 
indicated  in  the  narrative  by  the  phrase, "  they  of  the  circum- 
cision." '  While  they  were  silent  with  astonishment,  Peter 
decided  all  doubt  concerning  the  full  reception  of  these  new 
converts  into  the  Church  by  the  argument,  "  Can  any  man 
forbid  water  that  these  should  not  be  baptized,  which  have 
received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we  ?"  He  commanded 
them  to  bo  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  stayed 
some  days  among  them.' 

This  event  was  the  crown  and  consummation  of  Peter's 
ministry.  He,  who  had  first  preached  the  resurrection  to  the 
Jews,  baptized  the  first  converts,  and  confirmed  the  Samari- 
tans, now,  without  the  advice  or  co-operation  of  any  of  his 
colleagues,  under  direct  communication  from  heaven,  first 


■^  Acts  X.  45,  xi.  2. 

■Acts  X.    It  is  well  worthy  of  no- 


tice that  Peter  does  not  baptize  them 
himself. 
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tlirew  down  the  barrier  which  separated  proselytes  of  the 
gate  from  Israelites ;  first  established  principles  which  issued 
in  the  complete  fusion  of  the  Hebrew  and  Gentile  elements  in 
the  Church.  The  narrative  of  this  event,  which  stands  alone 
in  minute  circumstantiality  of  incidents  and  accumulation  of 
supernatural  agency,  is  twice  recorded  by  St.  Luke.  The 
chief  points  to  be  recorded  are,  first,  the  peculiar  fitness  of 
Cornelius,  both  as  a  representative  of  Roman  force  and  na- 
tionality, and  a  devout  and  liberal  worshiper,  to  be  a  recipient 
of  such  privileges ;  and  secondly,  the  state  of  the  Apostle's 
own  mind.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  hopes  or  fears 
touching  the  heathen,  the  idea  had  certainly  not  yet  crossed 
him  that  they  could  become  Christians  without  first  becoming 
Jews.  As  a  loyal  and  believing  Hebrew,  he  could  not  contem- 
plate the  removal  of  Gentile  disqualifications,  without  a  dis- 
tinct assurance  that  those  enactments  of  the  Law  which  con- 
cerned them  were  abrogated  by  a  divine  legislator.  The  vis- 
ion could  not  therefore  have  been  the  product  of  a  subjective 
impression :  it  was  strictly  objective,  presented  to  his  mind 
by  an  external  influence.  Yet  the  will  of  the  Apostle  was 
not  controlled,  it  was  simply  enlightened.  The  intimation  in 
the  state  of  trance  did  not  at  once  overcome  his  reluctance. 
It  was  not  until  his  consciousness  was  fully  restored,  and  he 
had  well  considered  the  meaning  of  the  vision,  that  he  learned 
that  the  distinction  of  cleanness  and  uncleanness  in  outward 
things  belonged  to  a  temporary  dispensation.  It  w^as  no 
mere  acquiescence  in  a  positive  command,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  a  spirit  full  of  generous  impulses,  which  found  utter- 
ance in  the  words  spoken  by  Peter  on  that  occasion,  both  in 
presence  of  Cornelius  and  afterward  at  Jerusalem. 

But  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  were  slow  to  learn  the  lesson 
involved  in  the  tidings  that  the  Gentiles  had  also  received  the 
Word  of  God.  When  Peter  returned  to  Jerusalem,  he  was 
accused  by  "  those  of  the  circumcision  "  because  he  had  eaten 
with  the  uncircumcised.  But  his  plain  narrative  of  the  whole 
transaction,  crowned  by  the  argument  that,  in  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  had  recognized  that  same  baptism  of 
the  Spirit  which  Christ  had  promised  as  the  sign  of  his  pres- 
ence with  the  Apostles  themselves,  silenced  every  objection, 
and  opened  every  mouth  in  praise  to  God  for  the  great  revela- 
tion which  marks  this  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church : — 
"  Then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles  granted  repe^rtance  vnto 
lifey  Thus  had  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  which  the  Apos- 
tles had  begun,  according  to  their  Lord's  command,  from  Je- 
rusalem, reached  every  class  within  the  limits  of  Judusa;  the 
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Jew  and  the  Samaritan ;  the  proselyte  from  the  distant  scrath, 
and  the  Gentiles  from  Rome  herself ;  while  the  Great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  had  received  his  divine  commission,  which 
he  was  already  beginning  to  exercise  in  Syria  and  Cilicia. 

§  3.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  Jerusalem  was  surprised  by  the 
tidmgs  that  the  Gospel  had  reached  the  Greek  capital  of  the 
East.  In  fact,  in  the  history  of  the  diffusion  of  Christianity, 
Antiocii  •  occupies  a  place  even  more  conspicuous  than  Jeru- 
salem itself.  There  the  first  Grentile  Church  was  formed; 
there  the  name  of  Christian  was  first  heard ;  and  thence  the 
Gospel  was  first  diffused  over  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  carried  over  into  Europe.  Its  geograph- 
ical position,  its  political  and  commercial  importance,  and  the 
presence  of  a  large  and  powerful  Jewish  element  in  its  popu- 
lation, were  the  more  obvious  characteristics  which  made  it 
fit  for  such  a  centre  of  Gentile  Christianity.  The  great  wave 
of  Gospel  diffusion,  which  had  its  centre  in  the  blow  struck 
at  Stephen  and  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  passed  over  the 
northern  frontier  of  Palestine,  along  the  Phoenician  coast, 
across  to  Cyprus,  and  into  Syria  as  far  as  Antioch.  But, 
while  the  dispersed  Christians  preached  the  Gospel  ever}-- 
where,  it  was  at  first  only  to  the  Jews.  But  certain  of  the  Hel- 
lenists among  them,  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  soon  grew 
bolder ;  and,  on  their  arrival  at  Antioch,  they  spake  to  the 
Greeks,  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus.  "  And  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  with  them,  and  a  great  number  believed,  and  turned 
unto  the  Lord." "  It  is  probable  that  these  Greeks  were  in 
the  same  religious  position  as  Cornelius — ^proselytes  of  the 
gate — and  their  conversion  w^as  so  nearly  simultaneous  with 
his,  that  when  the  news  reached  Jerusalem  it  found  the 
Church  prepared  to  act  on  the  lesson  taught  through  Peter. 
Barnabas — who,  as  at  once  a  Levite  and  a  native  oi  Cyprus, 
as  well  as  by  the  powers  of  gentle  persuasion  that  gained  him 
his  surname,"  was  a  chief  link  between  the  Hebrews  and  the 

'Antioch,  foanded  in  B.C.  800  by  mountains;  and  Antioch  was  placed 


Seleucas  Nicator,  and  named  in  hon- 
or of  bis  father,  Antiocbus,  was  the 
capital  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria, 
and  afterward  the   residence  of  tlic 


at  a  bend  of  the  river,  partly  on  an 
island,  partly  on  the  level  which 
forms  the  left  bank,  and  partly  on 
the  steep  and  craggy  ascent  of  Monnt 


Roman    governors  of  the    province  Silpius,  which  rose  abmptly  on  the 
which  bore  the  same  name.     It  was'sonth. 


situated  where  the  chain  of  Lebanon, 
running  northward,  and  the  chain 
of  Taurus,  running  eastward,  are 
brought  to  an  abrupt  meeting.  Here 
the    Orontcs    breaks    through    the 


"Acts  xi.  19,  20.  The  reading 
"EXXi/vac  is  now  fully  accepted  in 
place  of  'EXXiivurrac* 

"  Acts  iv.  36 :  vib^  vapoKKrfirtioc^ 
son  of  exhortation f  rather  than  o/'com* 
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Hellenists — ^besides  having  the  higher  qualifications  so  emphat- 
ically recorded  by  St.  Luke :  "  He  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith " — Barnabas  was  sent  to  Anti- 
och.  The  lesson  that  had  been  given  to  Peter  needed  not  rep- 
etition in  his  case.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  see  "  the  grace 
of  Crod,"  to  exhort  the  new  conveiis  to  cleave  to  the  Lord 
with  all  their  heart.  His  labors  were  more  and  more  suc- 
cessful ;  "  much  people  was  added  unto  the  Lord."  Barna- 
bas saw  in  this  movement  at  Antioch  the  beginning  of  a  great 
work  among  the  Greeks ;  and,  intent  upon  finding  a  fit  asso- 
ciate in  the  new  labors  before  him,  he  departed  to  Tarsus  to 
seek  Saul,  whom  he  had  formerly  introduced  to  the  Apos- 
tles." 

^  4.  Meanwhile  the  state  of  rest  enjoyed  by  the  Churches 
of  Judiea  had  come  to  an  end.  Upon  the  assassination  of  Ca- 
ligula, the  prsBtorian  cohorts  of  Rome  had  raised  Claudius  to 
the  purple ;  and  one  of  the  new  emperor's  first  acts  was  to  re- 
ward the  services  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  with  the  kingdom  of 
Judaea  *"  (a.d.  41).  We  have  already  described  that  policy  of 
conciliation  to  the  Jews,  which  led  Herod  to  begin  the  first 
regal  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  the  beheading  of  the 
fii-st  Apostolic  martyr,  James,  the  brother  of  John,  and  to  fol- 
low up  the  stroke  by  the  imprisonment  of  Peter.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  Passover,  probably  in  the  last  year  of  Herod's  short 
reign"  (a.d.  44),  that  he  placed  Peter  under  the  strictest 
guard,  intending  to  gratify  the  people  by  his  death  as  soon  as 
the  feast  was  over.  The  night  before  the  day  fixed  for  the 
execution  had  arrived;  and  Peter,  long  since  prepared  by 
Christ's  prediction  for  the  death  which  now  seemed  appoint 
ed  for  the  very  season  of  his  Master's  passion,  was  sleeping 
soundly  between  two  soldiers,  bound  by  two  chains,  when  a 
sudden,  light  filled  his  cell ;  an  angel  roused  him  from  hii? 
sleep,  and  led  him  through  guards  and  through  doors  that 
opened  of  their  own  accord  into  the  street.  The  angel  had 
departed  before  Peter  recovered  from  the  impression  that 
all  was  a  vision.  He  repaired  to  the  house  of  Mary,  the  moth- 
er of  John  Mark,  where  many  disciples  were  assembled  in 
prayer.  Alarmed  at  first  by  his  knocking  at  the  door,  on  that 
night  of  special  danger,  they  could  scarcely  be  convinced  by 


solaiion,  CoRip.  the  irapiKoXu  of 
Acts  xi.  23. 

"  Acts  xi.  22-26. 

"  See  chap.  v.  §  7. 

"This  seems  clear  from  the  se- 
QQcnce  of  the  Darrative  in  Acts  xiL 


We  can  easily  understand  that  Her. 
od  had  been  hitherto  fully  occupied 
with  his  measures  for  consolidating 
his  power  and  improving  Jerusalem. 
The  Pnssovcr  fell  this  year  on  Apri) 
1st. 
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the  sonnd  of  his  own  voice,  bnt  thought  that  it  was  his  angeL 
Admitted  at  length,  Peter  told  them  the  manner  of  his  deUv- 
eranc«,  and,  haying  sent  a  special  message  to  James,'*  and  the 
other  brethren,  departed  into  some  safe  retreat.  In  the  monir 
ing,  the  prison  was  found  in  full  secm'ity  and  order,  but  with 
the  prisoner  gone.  The  king,  took  vengeance  on  the  guards^ 
and  then  departed  for  Cassarea,  to  keep  that  festival  at 
which  he  himself  became  the  signal  mark  of  God's  venge- 
ance.** 

§  5.  From  the  position  of  this  narrative  in  the  ActSy  be- 
tween the  mission  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  by  the  Church  of 
Antioch  and  their  return,  they  would  naturally  seem  to  have 
been  witnesses  of  the  persecution ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
their  visit  took  place  before  the  death  of  Ilerod.  We  must 
look  back  to  the  events  that  led  Paul  to  pay  this  his  second 
visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  conversion.  The  interval  of  un- 
certain length,  which  he  spent  in  Cilicia  and  Syria,  after  his 
flight  from  Jerusalem  to  Tarsus,  is  a  blank  in  the  story  of  the 
Acts  ;  but  some  commentators  refer  to  this  period  the  chief 
part  at  least  of  the  perils  and  sufferings  which  he  recounts  to 
the  Corinthians,  including  two  Roman  and  five  Jewish  scourg- 
ings,  and  three  shipwrecks.".  At  all  events,  we  may  safely  re- 
gard this  as  the  great  probationary  period  of  the  Apostle's 
ministry,  in  which,  laboring  alone  and  unaided  by  man,  he 
was  specially  prepared  for  the  wide  field  to  which  he  was 
called  when  Barnabas  came  to  Tarsus  to  seek  his  aid  for  the 
work  At  Antioch.  The  two  devoted  brethren  labored  for  a 
whole  year  in  the  Church  at  Antioch, "  teaching  much  people," 
till  the  adherents  of  the  new  faith  grew  to  such  importance  as 
to  be  enrolled  among  the  schools  of  religious  and  philosophio 
opinion  recognized  by  the  Greeks  and  Komans.  Th&  disd- 
pies  were  called  Cilristiajxs /irst  at  Antioch  ;^^  and  they  soon 

"  This  is  the  first  direct  evidence  1  this  name  (a  full  account  of  which 
(confirmed  by  Gal.  i.  19)  that  **  James  !  will  bo  found  in  Conybeare  and  How- 
the  Less  **  already  occupied  a  sort  of  son),  all  that  requires  to  be  said  is 
presidency  over  the  Church  of  Jeru-  that  its  form  (a  Latin  adjectire  in 
Balem.  •ontia)  shows  it  to  have  been  invited 

**  Acts  xii, :  comp.  chap.  v.  §  7.  by  the  Gentiles  as  the  appellation  of 
Mr.  Lewin  places  the  death  of  Herod  '  a  sect,  like  Pompeicmi,  etc.  It  was 
about  May.  I  soon  adopted  by  the  Christians,  who 

"  2  Cor.  xi.  23,  foil.  Conybeare  i  had  before  called  themselves  disci- 
and  HowRon,  vol.  i.  pp.  129-133,  ii.  \ples^  brethren^  saints^  those  of  tktt  t£?ay, 
p.  140.  In  the  Acts  we  have  only  i  and  by  similar  appellations,  which  are 
mention  of  the  third  Roman  scourging  ■  frequent  in  the  New  Testament,  while 
(v.  25)  at  Fhilippi,  and  the  stoning ,  the  Jews  called  them  Nazarenes.  Be* 
(v.  25)  at  Lystra.  !  sides  the  passage  before  us,  the  name 

"  After  the  discussions  respecting .  Christian  is   used  only  twice  in  the 
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gave  the  first  great  example  of  a  beneficence  peculiarly  Chris- 
tian. 

It  can  not  but  be  regarded  as  a  special  act  of  Divine  Prov- 
idence, that  knit  together  in  "  the  fellowship  of  giving  and  re- 
ceiving" the  two  branches  of  the  Church,  which  had  thus 
grown  up  among  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  and  which  might  have 
been  tempted  into  a  rivalry  foreshadowing  the  worldly  con- 
flicts of  the  "  Patriarchs  "  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch.  Cer- 
tain prophets  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  one  of 
whom,  named  Agabus — ^who  afterward  warned  Paul  of  his 
imprisonment " — ^foretold  through  the  Spirit  the  approach  of  a 
great  famine.  The  fulfillment  of  the  prediction  is  placed  in 
the  Acts  ^^  in  the  days  of  Claudius  Csesar;"**  but  Josephus 
mentions  a  great  famine  which  afflicted  Judaea  when  Cuspius 
Fadus  and  Tiberius  Alexander  were  procurators  of  Judsovu 
Now  Fadus  was  the  first  procurator  sent  out  when  Judaea 
was  again  brought  under  the  Roman  government  after  the 
death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I,  It  would  of  course  be  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  famine  that  the  Christians  of  Antioch,  fore- 
warned by  the  prophet,  sent  relief  to  the  brethren  in  Judsea 
by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and  Saul,'^  whose  visit  to  Jerusalem 
may  therefore  be  placed  in  a.d.  45.  A  confirmatory  indica- 
tion of  the  date  is  obtained  from  their  taking  back  with  them 
John  Mark,  the  nephew  of  Barnabas,  who  may  have  been 
speciaUy  exposed  to  persecution  on  account  of  the  assembly 
of  the  brethren  in  his  mother's  house.'*  Nothing  more  is  re- 
corded of  this  visit  in  the  Acts;  and  it  deserves  special  notice 
that,  if  its  time  be  rightly  fixed,  the  recent  fli^t  of  Peter 
from  Jerusalem  would  prevent  any  intercourse  on  this  occa- 
sion between  him  and  Paul'* 


N.  T.,  once  by  Agrippa  (AcU  xxvi. 
28),  and  once  by  Peter  (1  Pet.  iv.  16). 

**  Acts  xxi.  10.  The  same  person 
mast  be  meant  in  both  places;  for 
not  only  the  name,  bat  the  prophetic 
office  and  the  residence  (*<of  Jndiea  '*) 
are  the  same  in  both  instances. 

"Acts  xi.  27,  28.  A  difficulty  is 
suggested  by  the  statement  ''that 
there  should  be  great  dearth  throughout 
all  the  world,^  Bat  this  was  literally 
trne  of  the  reign  of  Clandias;  for, 
though  historians  give  no  account  of 
any  universal  famine  in  his  reign, 
they  speak  of  repeated  and  severe  lo- 
cal famines  in  various  countries  of 
the   empire.      Moreover,   a   Jewish 

T 


writer  might  nse  the  phrase  rf  o/ico- 
vfuvti  for  the  whole  land  of  Palestine. 
In  the  particular  famine  recorded  by 
Josephus,  some  relief  was  given  to 
the  Jews  by  Helena,  Queen  of  Adia- 
bene,  a  proselyte,  who  was  then  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  who  imported  com  from 
Egypt  and  Cyprus  (Joseph.  Ant,  xx. 
2,  §6;  5,  §2). 

"  Acts  xi.  29,  80. 

^*  Acts  xii.  25  :  comp.  ver.  12. 

''This  is  one  argument  against  its 
being  the  visit  mentioned  in  GaL  ii. 
1.  Mr.  Lewin,  however,  argues  that, 
as  we  have  evidence  that  the  famine 
began  in  Italy  as  early  as  a.d.  42  or 
even  41,  the  first  year  of  Claadiofl^ 
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§  6.  But  we  learn  from  Paul's  own  testimony  that  there 
was  not  wanting  to  him,  on  this  occasion  also,  one  of  those  su- 
pernatural visits  which  appear  to  have  marked  each  one  of 
his  sojoumings  at  Jerusalem,  and  which  indicate  the  care  of 
his  Divine  Master  to  renew  the  grace  given  to  him  at  first, 
and  to  keep  up  his  sensitive  spirit  to  the  jAtch  of  his  mighty 
work.  That  marvelous  rapture  (probably,  like  his  former 
vision,  in  the  Temple) — in  which,  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
body  he  could  not  tell,  he  was  caught  up  into  the  third  heav' 
en,  and  heard  words  which  no  man  might  utter — is  stated  in 
his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^  the  date  of  which  is 
fixed  to  A.D.  67,  to  have  occurred  "  abovt  fourteen  yeara  ago," 
a  phrase  which  justifies  our  computing  by  years  airrenty  and 
so  brings  us  to  a.d.  44  or  45.'*  And  this  view  is  most  admi- 
rably suited  to  the  revelation  which  was  thus  made  to  the 
Apostle  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  his  first  missionary 
tour  among  the  Gentiles.  For  then  it  was  that  he  was  about 
especially  to  encounter  those  "  infirmities,  reproaohes,  necessi- 
ties, persecutions,  distresses  for  Christ's  sake,"  in  which  he 
most  gladly  gloried  rather  than  in  the  honor  of  the  revelation 
itself.  Then  it  was  that  he  was  taught,  as  a  needful  sequel  to 
the  revelation,  the  great  lesson  of  Christian  humility  and  con- 
fidence— "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee ;  for  mi/  strength  is 
made  perfect  in  weaJc7iess.^'*  But  even  Paul's  self-sacrificing 
spirit  needed  to  be  taught  this  lesson  by  the  discipline,  not  of 
suffering  only,  but  of  a  humiliating  affliction ;  and,  like  Job, 
he  was  given  over  to  the  great  enemy,  to  worry  though  not  to 
devour,  within  the  compass  of  his  tether.  "  Lest  I  should  be 
exalted  above  measure  through  the  abundance  of  the  revela- 
tions, there  was  given  to  me  a  thorn  (or  rather,  stake)  in  the 
fleshy  the  messenger  of  Satan^  to  buffet  me,  lest  I  should  be 
exalted  above  measure."  That  this  was  some  permanent  in- 
firmity {oKoKoyii)^  which  troubled  and  hindered  the  Apostle 
through  his  subsequent  career,  seems  plain  from  his  expression 


before  whose  accession  the  prophecy 
of  Agabus  was  evidently  given,  it 
might  have  been  felt  in  Judna  before 
the  time  named  by  Josephus  as  that 
of  its  severest  pressure.  He  therefore 
places  the  visit  of  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas just  before  the  Passover  of  a.d. 
44,  and  supposes  them  to  have  been 
at  Jernsalem  at  the  time  of  Peter's 
arrest  and  deliverance. 
"*  2  Cor.  xii.     The  erroneons  date 


the  margin  of  the  A.Y.,  has  led  to 
the  fantastic  idea  that  the  vision  was 
seen  by  St.  Paul  in  a  trance,  while  ho 
lay  apparently  dead  from  his  stoning 
at  Lystra,  a  supposition  which  is  also 
negatived  by  his  own  words,  *  *  Wheth- 
er in  the  body,  or  ont  of  the  body  I 
can  not  tell :  God  knoweth  ;*'  for  the 
bruised  body  round  which  the  disci- 
ples stood  watching,  was  certainly 
not  at  that  time   *' caught  up  into 


of  A.D.  W>,  assigned  to  the  Epistle  in '  heaven  "  (Acts  xiv.  19,  20). 
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oc  resignation  to  it,  after  his  thrice-repeated  prayer  for  its  re- 
moval had  been  answered  only  by  an  encouragement  to  sub- 
mission. Nor  need  we  hesitate  to  draw  from  the  general 
course  of  God's  providence  the  conclusion  that  it  was  either, 
like  physical  infirmities  in  general,  a  relic  of  some  past  sin,  or 
that,  like  Jacob's  lameness,  it  was  a  memorial  of  some  great  in- 
cident in  his  history.  Connecting  it  with  the  statement  that 
'^  hts  bodily  presence  was  weak  and  his  speech  contemptible,'' 
in  striking  contrast  to  his  weighty  letters,'*  some  suppose  it  to 
have  been  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  which  would  be  pecul- 
iarly distressing,  nay,  injurious,  to  such  a  man  engaged  in 
such  a  work — a  judicial  infliction  on  that  tongue  which  had 
blasphemed  Christ  and  condenmed  the  first  Christian  martyr. 
A  more  ingenious  conjecture  regards  the  afiiiction  as  an  in- 
firmity of  eye-sight,  varying  from  time  to  time  in  severity,  the 
relic  of  the  blindness  with  which  Paul  was  smitten  on  his  way 
to  Damascus,  and  the  perpetual  memorial,  as  in  the  case  of 
Jacob,  of  a  conflict  with  God,  from  which  no  man  could  come 
forth  unscathed.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  aflliction 
was  the  same  as  that  ^  infirmity  of  the  flesh,"  from  which 
Paul  suffered  in  his  first  visit  to  the  Galatians,  who,  instead  of 
despising  him  for  it,  were  ready  to  have  plucked  out  their  oum 
eyes  and  have  given  them  to  him.**  But  after  all,  it  is  best  to 
believe  that  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  silence  of  Scripture 
is  intentional ;  to  the  end  that  men  of  natures  more  ardent 
than  their  strength,  whoso  spirit  is  willing,  but  whose  flesh  is 
weak,  may  learn  from  Paul's  example  to  acknowledge  and  bow 
beneath  the  hand  of  Grod  in  those  impediments,  but  for  which 
they  would  become  boasters ;  nay,  to  rejoice,  that  the  glory  of 
what  they  can  yet  do  is  not  their  own  but  God's. 


*2  Cor.  X.  10.  This  view  seems 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  that  mani- 
fest power,  which  has  caused  even 
nnbeiievers  to  testify  that  **  Paul  was 
a  great  orator."  A  man  with  an 
impediment  in  his  speech  would  hard- 
ly have  been  taken  for  Mercury  even 
by  the  rude  Lycaonians;  nor  would 
he  have  made  so  powerful  an  im- 
pression upon  Felix  and  Festus  and 
Agrippn.  In  fact,  the  objection  of 
the  polished  Corinthians  seems  rather 
to  refer  to  Paurs  rhetoric  than  his 
elocution,  to  his  language  rather  than 
his  utterance, — that  "great  plain- 
ness,** or  even  *•  rudeness  of  speech," 
Ai  he  presently  calls  it  C2  Cor.  xi.  6 : 


comp.  lit.  12,  vii.  4,  and  1  Cor.  i.  17, 
ii.  1, 4, 18),  which  scorned  the  ''entic- 
ing words  of  roan*8  wisdom,"  then 
taught  in  all  the  schools  of  rhetoric, 
especially  at  Corinth. 

"  Gal.  iv.  13-15.  Mr.  Lewin,  who 
adopts  this  view,  finds  a  confirma- 
tion of  it  in  Acts  xvii.  15,  19,  com- 
pared with  1  Thess.  iii.  1 ;  as  it  would 
be  peculiarly  distressing  to  Paul  **  to 
be  left  at  Athens  alone  *'  while  suffer- 
ing from  parti al  b1  indness.  Assuredly 
the  Apostle  would  not  have  ''gloried 
in  this  infirmity,**  had  it  been  a 
strong  sensual  temptation,  as  certain 
Roman  Catholics  hold,  or  a  prone- 
ncss  to  unbelief|  as  Luther  thought.     - 
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§  7.  Some  time  after  Barnabas  and  Saul  had  returned  from 
this  mission — in  which  the  latter  had  a  special  opportunity  of 
gaining  confidence  with  his  Jewish  brethren  before  entering 
on  his  great  work  among  the  Gentiles — ^the  signal  for  that 
work  was  divinely  given."'  The  same  Spirit  which  had  been 
poured  on  the  assembled  disciples  at  Pentecost  now  spoke  to 
the  Church  at  Antioch,  commanding  the  separation  oi  Bama 
bas  and  Saul  from  among  a  number  of  brethren,  who  are  men- 
tioned by  name,  as  if  to  show  both  how  strong  the  chief  Gen- 
tile Church  had  become  in  spiritual  gifts,  and  that,  if  distinc- 
tion in  that  Church  had  been  the  rule  of  choice,  others  might 
have  been  preferred  before  Saul.'*  For  among  the  "  proph- 
ets and  teachers  "  in  the  Church  of  Antioch,  though  Barnabas 
is  named  first,  Saul  is  placed  last.  We  should  forget  the 
whole  method  of  the  divine  work  in  the  nurture  of  the 
Church,  by  ascribing  to  this  impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost  any 
startling  suddenness,  or  disconnecting  it  from  the  thoughts 
that  were  brooding  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples.  The  recent 
conveits,  who  had  acquired  the  new  name  of  Christians  at  An- 
tioch, must  often  have  asked  themselves  the  question,  ^^  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  faith  of  ours,  of  this  baptism,  of  this  in- 
corporation, of  this  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God,  for  the  vyorld? 
The  Gospel  is  not  for  Judasa  alone :  here  are  we  called  by  it 
at  Antioch.  Is  it  meant  to  stop  here  ?  "  At  every  point  w^e 
find  both  circumstances  and  inward  reasonings  preparing 
the  crisis ;  and  the  very  attitude  of  expectation  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  they  were  ministering  to  the  Lord  and  fasting,  when 


^^  We  have  again  no  specific  note 
of  time  for  the  interval  between  the 
two  visits  of  Barnabas  and  Paul  to 
Jerusalem  in  a.d.  44  or  45,  and  a.d. 
48  or  50,  which  embraces  the  First 
Missionary  Joarnev,  and  the  two 
residences  at  AntiocK,  before  and  aft- 
er it.  As  to  the  season  of  the  journey, 
Mr.  Howson  (vol.  i.  c  5)  argues,  with 
much  ingennity,  that  if  the  Apostles 
ftarted  from  Seleucia  with  the  first 
opening  of  the  navigation  in  early 
spring,  and  spent  about  two  months 
in  Cyprus,  they  would  enter  upon 
their  upland  route  from  Perga  about 
the  end  of  May,  when  the  snow  melts 
from  the  passes  of  the  Taurus,  and 
when  the  natives  are  accustomed  to 
retire  for  the  hot  season  to  the  cool 
liollows  of  the  highlands.  The  sum- 
mer seems  a  period  full  short  for  all 


the  events  at  Iconiuro,  Lystra,  and 
Derbe,  and  for  the  leisurely  return  to 
the  coast,  before  the  passes  and  the 
navigation  were  again  closed..  We 
may  therefore  include  a  considerablo 
part  of  the  winter  in  the  rest  which 
seems  to  have  been  made  at  Derbe^ 
and  place  the  return  to  Syria  in  the 
following  summer ;  thus  assigning  to 
the  whole  journey  parts  of  two  years^ 
which  Conybeare  and  Howson  make 
A.D.  48  and  49.  But  the  special 
preparation  which  we  have  just  seen 
Paul  receiving,  and  the  "  long  time  " 
afterward  spent  by  Paul  and  Barna^ 
bas  at  Antioch  seem  in  favor  of  an 
earlier  date;  and  accordingly  Mr. 
Lewin  agrees  with  the  margin  of  the 
A.y.  in  placing  the  joamey  in  a.ix 
46-46. 
^  Acts  3uii.  1* 


A.D.  46  (?). 


First  MissioTiary  Journey. 
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the  Holy  Ghost  said,  ^  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for 
the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them.""  The  "work" 
could  no  longer  be  doubtful  to  the  Church  of  Antioch ;  and 
they  could  not  but  see  the  fitness  of  the  choice  of  Saul,  the 
accomplished  Hellenist,  who  had  already  been  designated  as 
"  a  chosen  vessel  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Lord  before  the 
Grentiles,  and  kings,  and  the  people  of  Israel;"  —  and  of 
Barnabas,  who  had  been  the  first  both  to  recognize  the  calling 
of  Saul  and  the  work  of  God  among  themselves. 

All  this  time,  we  infer  from  the  form  of  St,  Luke's  lan- 
guage— ^which  can  not  be  accidental — ^that  Saul  was.  subordi- 
nate to  Barnabas.  Until  Said  becomes  Paul,  we  read  of  "  Bai*- 
nabas  and  Saul ; "  "  afterward  we  have  both  "  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas "  and  "  Barnabas  and  PauL"  "  In  the  latter  passage,  more- 
over, they  are  jointly  called  Apostles^  a  dignity  bestowed  on 
Barnabas  (if  not  before)  by  this  divine  call  to  a  work  proper- 
ly apostolic.  Just  as  the  mystic  number  of  the  twelve  at  first 
referred  to  the  tribes  of  Israel,  the  departtire  from  it  by  the 
addition  of  Saul  and  Barnabas  was  one  sign  of  the  indefinite 
extension  of  the  Gospel.  When  we  look  back,  from  the  high- 
2T  ground  of  St.  Paul's  apostolic  activity,  to  the  years  that 
passed  between  his  conversion  and  the  first  missionary  jour- 
ney, we  can  not  obsei*ve  without  reverence  the  patient  humili- 
ty with  which  Saul  waited  for  his  Master's  time.  He  did  not 
say  for  once  only, "Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?" 
Obedience  to  Christ  was  thenceforth  his  ruling  principle. 
Submitting,  as  he  believed,  to  his  Lord's  direction,  he  was 
content  to  work  for  a  long  time  as  the  subordinate  colleague 
of  his  seniors  in  the  faith.  He  was  thus  the  better  prepared, 
when  the  call  came,  to  act  with  the  authority  which  that  call 
conferred  upon  him.  He  left  Antioch,  however,  still  the  sec- 
ond to  BaiTiabas.  Every  thing  was  done  with  orderly  gravi- 
ty in  the  sending  forth  of  the  two  missionaries.  Their  breth- 
ren, after  fasting  and  prayer,  laid  their  hands  on  them,  and  so 
they  departed." 

§  8.  First  Missionary  Journey  of  Bamahas  and  SauL — 
The  two  Apostles,  with  John  Mark,  the  cousin  of  Barnabas, 
as  a  sort  of  subordinate  minister,"  embarked  at  Seleucia,  the 


*•  Acts  xiii.  2. 

"  Acts  xi.  30,  xii.  25,  xiii.  2,  7. 

"  Acts  xiii.  46,  xiv.  14. 

^  Acts  xiv.  8.  In  a  work  which 
does  not  meddle  with  ecclesiastical 
qaestions,  it  will  be  enough  to  refer 
to  the  following  passages  respecting 


the  ceremony  of  ordination,  which 
the  Christian  Church  adopted  from 
the  Jewish  : — Acts  vi.  6 ;  1  Timothy 
iv.  14,  V.  22;  2  Timothy  i.  6;  Hob. 
vi.  2.         ^ 

''Acts  xiii.  5 :  Cix"*'^  ^^  '^^'  *liaawm 
vflirpiTTjv. 
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port  of  Antiocb,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  for  Salamis  in 
CypEus.  Besides  the  constant  intercourse  between  the  two 
ports,  which  are  only  distant  a  few  hours'  sail,  and  the  natu- 
ral desire  of  Barnabas  to  begin  the  work  among  his  own  kin- 
dred, we  have  seen  that  there  were  already  Christians  in  the 
island,  to  whom  Antioch  itself  owed  in  part  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel;  and  there  were  numerous  synagogues  of  Jewa 
We  must  observe  that,  in  each  of  these  missionary  journeys, 
the  Apostles,  though  sent  forth  specially  to  the  Gentiles,  nev- 
er failed  first  to  offer  the  Gospel  to  their  Jewish  brethren. 
For  not  only  was  this  the  order  prescribed  by  the  Lord, 
but  the  most  hopeful  course  of  reaching  the  Gentiles  was 
through  the  proselytes  and  Hellenistic  Jews,  though  their  hard- 
ness of  heart  ultimately  frustrated  this  hope.  Such  was  the 
order  proclaimed  by  St.  Paul  in  the  synagogue  at  Antioch  in 
Pisidia : — "  The  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  in  their  willful  ignorance 
of  the  prophets,  have  fulfilled  them  in  condemning  Christ :  to 
you,  therefore,  children  of  the  stock  of  Abraham  everywhere, 
is  the  word  of  this  salvation  sent.''  *^  It  was  necessary  that 
the  Word  of  God  should  first  have  been  spoken  to  you ;  but, 
seeing  that  ye  also  put  it  from  you,  and  judge  yourselves  un- 
worthy of  everlasting  life,  lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles."  " 

In  this  passage,  as  at  every  step  in  the  whole  journey,  we 
see  the  Apostles'  own  estimate  of  the  work  to  which  the  Iloly 
Ghost  had  called  them — to  speak  t/ie  Word  of  God ;  and  ac- 
cordingly they  began  their  ministry  at  Salamis  by  preaching 
the  Word  of  God  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews.  That 
Word  was  the  same  with  which  Christ  himself  had  begun  his 
public  ministry  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth — the  fulfillment 
of  prophecy  in  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Saviour 
of  the  whole  world.  Thus  they  traversed  the  length  of  Cyprus, 
from  Salamis  on  the  eastern  coast  to  Paphos  on  the  western." 
The  latter  city,  celebrated  throughout  Greek  history  for  the 
orgies  of  Venus,  was  now  the  residence  of  the  Roman  pro- 
consul — ^for  Cyprus,  though  at  first  made  one  of  the  Caesar's 
provinces,  was  restored  by  Augustus  to  the  Senate,  and  we 
possess  a  coin  of  one  of  its  proconsuls  of  the  time  of  Claudi- 


•*  Acts  xiii.  2G,  27,  46. 

**  Salamib  was  situated  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  island,  not  fur  from  the 
modern  Famagousta,  Its  harbor  is 
spoken  of  by  Greek  writers  as  very 
good.  Paphos  was  at  the  W.  end  of 
the  island,  connected  by  n  road  with 
Salamis.  It  was  famons  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Aphrodite  (Venus),  who  was 


here  fabled  to  have  risen  from  the 
sea  (Horn.  Od,  viii.  362>  Her  tem- 
ple was  ac  **  Old  Paphos,"  now  called 
KtJclia^  and  was  connected  by  a  shorft 
road,  often  travei*8ed  by  gay  and  prof- 
ligate processions,  with  the  harbor 
and  chief  town  of  **New  Paphos,** 
which  still  preserves  the  name  of 
Baffa. 


A.D.  45  (?). 


Sergius  Paulus  and  Elymas. 
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us.**  This  office  was  now  held  by  Sergius  Paulus,  a  man  of 
intelligence,"  but,  like  most  of  the  Roman  nobiUty  who  at 
that  time  took  any  interest  in  intellectual  pursuits,  including 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  prone  to  curiosity  about  the  occult  ori- 
ental learning  and  magic  arts,  among  the  pretenders  to  which 
many  Jews  were  conspicuous.  Such  counterfeits  of  spiritual 
power  have  always  proved  an  influence  most  hostile  to  spirit- 
ual religion;  and  the  Christians  had  not  only  to  expose  the 
cheat,  but  to  clear  themselves  from  the  suspicion  of  trading, 
like  the  others,  upon  their  spiritual  powers.  With  such  an  im- 
postor, a  magician  named  Bar-Jesus  or  Elymas,  the  Apostles 
were  brought  into  conflict  by  the  proconsul's  desire  to  hear 
them.  The  simple  truth  for  which  the  better  class  of  Romans 
were  yearning  made  such  an  impression  on  his  mind,  that  Ely- 
mas,  like  Simon  Magus  at  Samaria,  became  alarmed  for  his 
profits,  and  sought  to  turn  away  the  proconsul  from  the  faith." 
What  sophistry  he  used  the  narrative  does  not  record,  any 
more  than  Paul  condescended  to  refute  it,  when  he  exposed 
its  true  source  in  the  indignant  rebuke : — ^^  O  full  of  all  sub- 
tilty  and  all  mischief,  thou  child  of  the  devil,  thou  enemy  of 
all  righteousness,  wilt  thou  not  cease  to  pervert  the  right 
ways  of  the  Lord  ?  "  These  words  were  not  Paul's  own,  for 
he  spoke  them  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  authority 
of  the  condemnation  was  proved  by  the  miracle  which  sent 
Elymas  forth  from  the  presence  of  the  proconsul,  blind  and 
seeking  for  any  to  lead  him  by  the  hand.  But  the  eyes  of 
Sergius  Paulus  were  opened  to  receive  the  spiritual  light  of 
faith  in  Christ;  and  we  can  not  doubt  that  the  example  of 
such  a  convert  gave  an  impulse  to  the  Gospel  among  the  pro- 
vincial Romans.'' 


(( 


§  9.  The  rebuke  of  Elymas  is  introduced  by  the  words. 
Then  Saul,  wJio  is  alao  Paul,"  which  naturally  give  the  first 


**  Among  the  indications  of  St. 
Lake's  classical  knowledge,  is  the  dc- 
cnracy  witii  which  he  osea  the  titles 
of  the  Roman  provincial  governors. 
The  proconsuls  of  the  senatorial  prov- 
inces, Cvprus,  Achaia,  and  Asia,  are 
distinguished  bj  the  proper  Greek 
word  dvOvwaroCy  (translated  deputy  in 
the  A.  v.,  Acts  xiii.  7,  xviii.  12,  xix. 
88),  from  the  legate  of  Syria  (Lukcii. 
2),  and  the  procurators  of  Judcea,  as 
Pilate,  Felix,  and  Festus  (Lukeiii.  1 ; 
Acts  xxiii.  2i,  26,  S3,  34,  xxiv.  1, 10). 
Perhaps  it  was  because  the  procura- 
tors virtually  represented  to  the  Jews 


the  full  authority  of  the  emperor,  that 
he  denotes  both  them  and  the  legato 
by  the  general  term  rjytfiwv  (answer- 
ing to  the  Latin  prceses  and  our  gov- 
ernor), which  he  applies  even  to  the 
emperor  (Luke  iii.  1 ).  Joseph  us  uses 
Tjytfiutv  for  the  prefect  of  Syria,  and 
imrpowog  (literally  steward)  for  the 
procurator  of  Judasa. 

•'  Acts  xiii.  7 :  dvSpl  ffwtrtf. 

""Acts  xiii.  8,  where  the  definite 
article  deserves  notice,  the  (Christian) 
faith.  Comp.  Acts  xiv.  22,  xv.  9; 
Rom.  iii.  8,  iv.  1 1,  etc. 

''Acts  xiiL  12. 
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impression  that  the  Apostle,  or  others  for  him,  marked  an 
epoch  in  his  ministry  so  important  as  the  conversion  of  the 
proconsul  by  adopting  his  distinguished  convert's  name.  Je- 
rome goes  so  far  as  to  disparage  the  surnames  which  men 
like  Axricanus  won  by  their  deeds  of  war,  in  contrast  with 
this  trophy  of  Paul's  victory  over  heathenism.  But  such 
boasting  is  not  after  the  Apostle's  own  manner ;  and  the  very 
common  occurrence  of  double  names,  one  Hebrew  and  one 
Greek  or  Roman,  among  the  Jews  of  this  age — ^Simon  Peter, 
Simeon  Niger,  Barsabas  Justus,  John  Mark — ^goes  far  to  justify 
the  belief  that  a  Hellenistic  Jew  of  Tarsus,  whom  we  know  to 
have  been  free-bom,  may  have  been  caUed  by  both  names  from 
his  infancy.  The  invariable  use  in  the  "  Acts  "  of  Satdnp  to 
this  point,  and  Paul  afterward,  and  the  distinct  mention 
which  St.  Luke  himself  makes  of  the  transition,  is  accounted 
for  by  the  desire  to  mark  the  turning-point  between  Saul's 
activity  among  his  own  countrymen  and  his  new  labors  as  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gfentiles.  He  is  never  afterward  mentioned  by 
any  other  name  than  Paul,  whether  in  the  Acts  or  in  his  own 
Epistles,  and  in  the  allusion  to  him  by  St.  Peter  he  is  named 
"  our  beloved  brother  Paul."  ** 

§  10.  The  precedence  henceforth  assigned  to  Paul  over 
Barnabas  is  marked  by  the  statement,  that  "Paul  and  his 
company,"  setting  sail  from  Paphos,  came  to  Perga  in  Pam- 
phylia,  a  city  about  seven  miles  up  the  river  Oestrus,  which 
falls  into  the  inmost  bight  of  the  bay  of  Attalia."  Small  ves- 
sels were  constantly  trading  between  this  port  and  Paphos ; 
and  Paul's  course  was  now  directed  to  the  region  which  ad- 
joined the  scene  of  his  former  labors  in  Cilicia,  and  which 
gave  the  readiest  access  to  the  districts  beyond  the  Taurus — 
Pisidia  and  Lycaonia — ^which  abotmded  with  Jewish  syna- 
gogues. The  passage  of  that  mountain  chain,  long  regarded 
as  one  of  the  great  lines  of  demarkation  between  the  Grieco- 
Roman  and  Oriental  worlds,"  marks  the  epoch  at  which  the 
Gospel  overpassed  the  limits  of  Semitic ,  civilization.  This 
new  enterprise  was  beset  with  dangers.  The  highlands  of 
Pisidia  could  only  be  penetrated  by  passes,  subject  to  be  swept 
by  the  sudden  rise  of  the  mountain  torrents,  and  infested  by 

*"*  2  Pet.  iii.  16.  See  the  full  dis-  ]  hill  outside  the  town.  There  are  cx- 
cussion  of  the  question  of  the  names  '  tensive  remains  of  Perga  at  a  spot 


in    Conybearc    and   Howson,  vol.  i. 
chfip.  V. 

*^  Acts  xiii.  13.     Pergft  was  cele- 
hrated  for  the  woreliip  of  Artemis 


called  by  the  Turks  Eski-Kdksi. 

"  For  example,  it  was  the  boundary 
fixed  between  the  Roman  and  Seleu- 
cid  empires  after  the  dcfent  of  Anli- 


CDiana),  whose  temple   stood    on   a  ochns  the  Grent  hy  the  Scipios. 
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the  wildest  banditti  in  the  world ;  and  the  Apostles  went  for- 
ward through  "  perils  of  rivers  Jind  perils  of  robbers  "  only  to 
plunge  into  "  perils  from  their  kindred,  perils  from  the  hea- 
then."" The  prospect  disheartened  the  youthful  spirit  of 
John  Mark,  who, "  departing  from  them,  returned  to  Jerusa- 
lem.'* "  The  ground  on  which  Paul  afterward  refused  to  take 
Mark  upon  the  second  missionary  journey,  even  at  the  cost 
of  a  quarrel  with  such  a  friend  as  Barnabas — because  "  he  de- 
parted from  them  from  Pamphylia,  and  went  not  with  them 
to  the  work  " — ^proves  that  he  regarded  Mark's  desertion  as 
at  least  a  case  of  grievous  instability.**  But  it  hardly  follows 
that  Mark  w^as  intent  solely  upon  rest  in  his  home  at  Jerusa- 
lem. Had  mere  cowardice  been  the  cause  of  his  withdrawal, 
Barnabas  would  not  so  soon  have  chosen  him  for  another 
journey.  His  desertion  of  Paul  may  have  been  prompted  in 
part  by  a  wish  to  rejoin  Peter  and  the  Apostles  engaged  in 
preaching  in  Palestine.  There  is  nothing  strange  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  warm  impulsive  young  man,  drawn  almost  equally 
toward  the  two  great  teachers  of  the  faith,  Paul  and  Peter ; 
with  the  latter  of  whom  he  is  always  connected  by  the  testimo- 
ny of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.**  The  steadfast  kindness  of 
Barnabas  gave  Mark  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  work 
he  had  deserted,  by  taking  him  as  his  companion  to  Cyprus 
after  he  had  separated  from  Paul ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  find 
him  not  only  restored  to  Paul's  intimacy  during  his  first  im- 
prisonment at  Rome,  commended  to  the  Church  at  Colossie,*' 
and  acknowledged  as  his  fellow-laborer,"  but  to  hear  Paul, 
among  his  last  words,  desiring  that  very  aid  from  Mark  which 
he  had  once  rejected  : — "  Take  Mark  and  bring  him  with  thee, 
for  he  is  profUable  to  me  for  the  ministry  y**  In  the  interval 
between  St.  Paul's  first  and  second  imprisonments,  Mark  seems 
to  have  been  brought  again,  by  that  journey  to  the  East  to 
which  Paul  alludes  as  contemplated^  into  co-operation  with 
Peter,  with  whom  we  find  him  at  Babylon,  and  who  speaks  ot 
him  affectionately  as  "  my  son."  **  Meanwhile  his  desertion 
must  have  added  to  the  anxieties  under  which  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas plunged  into  the  wilds  of  Pisidia. 

§  11.  Tlieir  first  halting-place  was  at  Antiocii  in  Pisidia, 


*^  2  Cor.  xi.  26.     **  Acts  xiii.  1 3. 

**  Acts  XY.  87-39. 

**  We  assume,  for  the  present^  the 
identity  of  John  Mark  with  the 
Evanf^elist.  See  the  Appendix  on 
the  Lives  of  the  Apostles  and  Evan- 
gelists. 

T  2 


"  Col.  iv.  10. 

**  Philem.  24. 

*•  2  Tim.  iv.  11.  It  is  interestinir, 
both  in  this  and  the  preceding  pas- 
sage, to  observe  the  association  of  the 
names  of  Mark  and  Luka 

•^1  Pet.  V.  13. 
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founded,  like  the  Syrian  Antiocb,  by  Seleucus  Nicaior,  and 
named  after  his  father  Antiochus ;  a  place  scarcely  second  to 
the  other  for  its  importance  in  the  history  of  Grentile  Chris- 
tianity.** It  was  here  that  the  first  formal  declaration  was 
made,  that  the  offer  of  salvation,  rejected  by  the  Jews,  was 
handed  over  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  here  too  was  first  proclaim- 
ed the  great  Pauline  doctrine,  in  which  is  summed  up  the 
essence  of  Christianity  as  a  saving  faith.  Like  their  Master 
at  Nazareth,  the  Apostles  went  into  the  Jewish  synagogue  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  sat  down.  After  the  usual  reading  of  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  they  were  invited  to  address  the  con- 
gregation. Then  Paul,  who  from  the  beginning  of  this  jour- 
ney appears  in  the  character  of  the  chief  speaker,  uttered  the 
first  of  those  discourses  which,  whether  in  the  form  of  ad- 
dresses or  epistles,  abounding  in  surpassing  eloquence  as  well 
as  powerful  reasoning,  have  ever  since  formed  the  great  store 
of  Christian  theology.  Resembling  Stephen's  defense  before 
the  Sanhedrim  in  its  historical  basis,  it  passes  lightly  over  the 
choice  of  Israel,  their  deliverance  from  Egypt,  God's  forbear- 
ance with  them  "  for  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  their  set- 
tlement in  Canaan,  their  government  by  the  Judges  and  by 
Saul, — to  come  to  David,  the  king  of  Grod's  own  choice,  of 
whose  seed  He  proclaims  Jesus,  the  Saviour  raised  up  by  God 
for  Israel  according  to  his  promise,  after  John  had  first 
reached  the  baptism  of  repentance.  This  word  of  salvation, 
e  plainly  tells  his  brethren — children  of  the  race  of  Abraham 
and  aU  of  them  that  feared  God — ^was  sent  to  them,  since  the 
people  of  Jerusalem  and  their  rulers,  ignorant  of  Him  and  of 
the  voices  of  the  prophets  read  (as  they  had  just  now  been 
read)  in  the  synagogues  every  Sabbath,  had  fulfilled  them  in 
condemning  him.  After  alluding  to  the  circumstances  of 
Christ's  death  and  burial,  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  imply 
that  they  were  generally  known  to  his  hearers,  Paul,  like  Peter 
in  the  house  of  Cornelius,  utters  the  great  apostolic  testimony 
to  His  resurrection,  and  cites  the  evidence  of  his  appearances 
to  his  Apostles, "  who  are  his  witnesses  to  the  people."  In  the 
character  of  such  a  witness,  Paul  proclaims  the  Gk)8pel  prom- 
ised to  the  fathers,  and  now  fulfilled  to  their  children  in  the 
raising  up  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  David  and  of  God,  of  whom  it 
had  been  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  thine  Jloly  One  to  see 


I 


"  Its  ruins,  which  are  very  con- 
siderable, are  nt  a  place  called  Yalo- 
batch, 

"^  Or.  according  to  ihs  LXX  text 


of  Deut.  i.  31  (hpo<l>o^6fnjmv  for  troo- 
TTo^oprjciv^,  **bare  them  as  b  nuri»j 
carries  a  child." 


A.D.  40  (?). 
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corruption," — words  which  could  not  apply  to  David,  and 
were  only  true  of  Christ"  Thus  far  he  has  developed  those 
historical  and  prophetical  elements  of  the  Gospel  which  all 
its  first  preachers  alike  proclaimed,  and,  in  preaching  '^  the 
forgwenes8  of  sins  through  this  marij^  he  did  but  repeat  the 
Gospel  message  proclaimed  by  Christ  himself,  and  by  Peter 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  But  this  is  not  all.  For  the  first 
time  does  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  declare  its  transcendent 
excellence  and  adaptation  to  the  great  necessity  of  our  fallen 
race,  in  that  it  gives  an  answer  to  the  question,  which  had  so 
long  agitated  and  tormented  both  Jew  and  Gentile : — How 
can  a  man  be  just  with  God?  To  give  that  answer,  to  prove 
its  reasonableness  alike  from  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  point  of 
view,  and  to  maintain  it  against  all  the  objections  of  legal 
righteousness  and  self-sufficient  philosophy — which  made  the 
doctrine  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jew  and  foolishness  to  the 
Greek — ^such  was  the  great  function  of  the  converted  Phari- 
see. The  great  motto  of  his  sect  was  Rightbousnbss — ^puri- 
ty, integrity,  and  perfect  obedience  to  God's  holy  law — and 
the  first  great  truth  uttered  by  his  new  Master  was — ^^  Thus 
it  becometh  us  to  fidjill  all  righteousness.^'*  !^ut  how  could 
this  be  when  all  the  world  was  wrong :  sinful  and  corrupt  to 
the  very  core :  lying  under  the  sentence  pronounced  by  Grod 
himself — ^^  There  is  none  righteous  :  no,  not  one  .^"  In  the 
synagogue  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Paul  gave  forth  the  text,  of 
which  the  great  arguments  of  his  Epistles  are  the  develop- 
ment:— the  doctrine  distinctively  called  Paidine,  from  its 
great  defender,  but  founded,  like  all  other  Christian  truth,  on 
ancient  prophecy,'^  and  common  to  all  sound  Christian  teach- 
ing— ^tho  artieuluTu  stantis  aut  laberUis  ecclesioe — that  justijl' 
cation  bi/ faith  in  Christ  which  can  not  be  found  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  much  less  in  any  other  law  of  righteousness  by  man's 
own  strength — ^"  And /row  all  (sins)  from  which  ye  could  not 


"  It  may  bo  worth  while  hero  to 
correct  the  mistranslation  in  a  pas- 
sage which  is  continnally  quoted  as  if 
service  to  one*s  own  generation  were 
something  nobler  than  serving  God. 
It  shoald  be :  **  For  David  having  in 
his  men  generation*^  .(denoting  the 
liiinl  of  that  service  which  censed  with 
hia  death)  "served  the  wiil  of  God, 
fell  on  sleep/' 

•*  Is.  liii.  11:  **  By  his  knowledge 
shall  my  righteous  servant  jugtify 
many ;  for  he  shall  bear  their  imqui^ 


ties"  Compare  PanVs  argument  that 
Abraham  was  justified  by  faith  (Rom. 
iv.)  and  his  examples  of  justifying 
faith  under  the  Old  Covenant  (Heb. 
xi. ).  And  to  these  may  be  added  St. 
James's  illustrations  of  justification 
by  works  (Jam.  ii.)*  For  the  argu- 
ments of  the  two  Apostles  are  antag- 
onistic, not  to  one  another,  but  to 
the  two  phases  of  the  self-righteous 
and  unfruitful  Pharisaic  doctrine  of 
justification. 
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be  jugtified  by  the  law  of  MoseSj  by  Him  every  one  who  bB" 
LiEYES  IS  JUSTIFIED.''  **  Well  might  he  who  had  to  proclaim 
a  truth  so  strange  to  the  self-righteousness  and  worldly  wis- 
dom of  his  hearers,  conclude  by  applying  to  them  the  words 
spoken  by  God  through  the  prophets, — "  For  I  work  a  work 
in  your  days,  a  work  which  ve  shall  in  no  wise  believe,  though 
a  man  declare  it  unto  you ;'' *•  while,  with  a  prophetic  knowl- 
edge of  the  course  that  the  Jews  in  general  would  take,  he 
repeats  the  warning :  ^'  Behold,  ye  despisers,  and  wonder  and 
perish."  At  first,  however,  a  more  prombing  impression  was 
produced.  The  Jews  *^  as  they  departed  from  the  synagogue 
— ^filled,  it  would  seem,  with  wonder  at  the  novelty  of  the 
doctrine — ^asked  that  these  words  might  be  spoken  to  them 
again,  either  on  the  next  Sabbath  or  in  the  interval;  ^'  and  in 
that  interval  the  Apostles  found  ample  occupation  in  speaking 
to  the  Jews  and  religious  proselytes  who  followed  them,  and 
persuading  them  to  continue  in  the  grace  of  God. 

§  12.  Such  was  the  fruit  of  these  continued  labors,  that  on 
the  following  Sabbath  almost  all  the  people  of  the  little  town 
ilocked  to  the  synagogue  to  hear  the  Word  of  €rod.  But 
when  the  Jews  saw  the  Grentiles  coming  to  the  same  source 
of  religious  light  as  themselves — ^nay,  more,  when  they  who 
prided  themselves  on  legal  righteousness  heard  sinners  of  the 
Gentiles  invited  to  receive  through  simple  faith  in  Christ  it 
justification  which  the  Law  could  not  give,  their  envy  was 
roused,  and  "  they  contradicted  the  things  spoken  by  Paul, 
contradicting  and  blaspheming."  This  sudden  outburst  of 
hostility,  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  been  so  anxious  to  hear 
more  of  these  very  truths,  reveals  the  whole  spirit  of  Jewish 
and  Judaizing  enmity  to  the  Gospel, — ^proud  exclusiveness  re- 
volted by  the  universal  offer  of  the  privileges  of  God's  king- 
dom, self-righteousness  humiliated  by  so  different  a  doctrine 

*^  Acts  xiii.  38,  89.  We  sapply  The  application  will  be.  seen  more 
the  word  "sins"  from  the  antecedent '  clearly  by  qiiotinj;  the  latter  passage 
afiopn&v,  and  restore  the  order,  by -in  full:  '** Therefore,  behold,  I  will 
inverting  which  our  translators  have  I  proceed  to  do  a  marvelous  work  and 
marred  the  climax.  Another  sort  of '  a  wonder :  for  the  wisdom  of  their  wise 
climax,  that  of  rationalistic  absurdity, !  men  xhall  jterish^  and  ihetsnderstandtng 
is  attained  by  Banr;  who  says  that  qt'  their  prudent  tnen  shall  be  Ind.^ 
these  words  are  "evidently  foisted  Comp.  1  Cor.  i.  19. 
in,  to  prevent  the  speech  appearing  "The word.** Gentiles "(r«kf^) it 
too  Petrine,  and  to  give  it  a  slightly  '■  wanting  in  the  best  MSS. 
Pauline  air."  The  passage  is  worth  ^  Acts  xiii.  42 :  tig  to  fieraK^  4ra/i- 
quoting,  for  the  admission  of  the  har-  fiarov  is  the  more  capable  of  the  latter 
mony  of  the  whole  disconrse  with  the ;  meaning,  inasmuch  as  the  Jews  were 
teaching  of  Peter.  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  synagogues 

*'  Hnb.  i.  5  :   comp.  Is.  xxix.  U.    on  the  Monday  and  Thursday. 
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of  justification.  Paul  seems  at  once  to  have  perceived  the  in- 
veterate character  of  this  hostility,  and  to  have  learned  the 
full  meaning  of  his  call — not  only  to  preach  the  Grospel  both 
to  Jews  and  Grentiles,  but  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  the  Gos- 
pel rejected  by  the  Jews.  Nor  was  Barnabas  behind  his  col- 
league in  conceiving  and  acting  upon  this  conviction :  indeed, 
the  joint  mention  of  the  two,  whereas  Paul  alone  has  been  the 
speaker  up  to  this  point,  suggests  that  they  were  both  moved 
by  a  direct  inspiration  to  that  degree  of  "  boldness,"  which 
was  needed  for  Jews  addressing  Jews  to  say, "  It  was  neces- 
sary that  the  Word  of  God  should  first  have  been  spoken  to 
you ;  but,  seeing  ye  put  it  from  yoti,  and  judge  yourselves 
unworthy  of  eternal  life,  lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles," — 
a  course  which  they  justify  by  the  same  prophecy  which  was 
quoted  by  the  aged  Simeon  at  Christ's  first  appearance  in  the 
Temple."  The  announcement  caused  great  joy  among  the 
Gentiles,  "  and  as  many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life  be- 
lieved :  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  published  throughout 
all  the  region."  ••  This  success  raised  the  anger  of  the  Jews 
to  the  highest  pitch ;  and  then  began  the  persecution  which 
Paul  had  now  to  suffer  from  them  at  every  step.  In  these 
foreign  countries,  it  is  not  the  Cross  or  Nazareth  that  is  most 
immediately  repulsive  to  the  Jews :  it  is  the  wound  given  to 
Jewish  importance  in  the  association  of  Grentiles  with  Jews 
as  the  receivers  of  the  good  tidings.  If  the  Gentiles  had  been 
asked  to  become  Jews,  no  offense  would  have  been  taken. 
The  Jewish  proselytes,  among  whom  were  many  women  of 
distinction  and  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  seem  to  have 
grudged  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  except  by  the  same 
gate ;  and  they  were  easily  stirred  up  to  drive  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas out  of  their  bounds.  So  they,  shaking  off  the  dust  of 
their  feet  against  them,  as  Jesus  had  commanded,**  went  on 
to  Iconium,  which  was  situated  at  the  western  limit  of  Lyca- 
onia.  But  the  persecution  which  expelled  them  failed  to  de- 
stroy the  Church  which  they  had  planted  at  Antioch  :  "  and 
the  disciples  were  filled  with  joy,  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  " 
These  events  at  Antioch  are  evidently  related  thus  fully  in  the 
Acts  as  a  leading  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Gospel  was 
rejected  by  the  Jews  and  received  by  the  Gentiles  in  many 
other  cities,  and  the  discourse  of  Paul  furnishes  one  type,  as 
that  at  Athens  gives  another,  of  his  mode  of  addresaing  audi- 
ences of  various  kinds. 


**  Is.  xlii.  6,  xlix.  6 :  comp.  Lnke 
ii.  32. 
••  Acts  xlii.  44-49. 


"  Matt.  X.  14 ;  Mark  vi.  11 ;  Lake 
ix.  6. 

•«  Acts  xiii.  50-52. 
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§  13.  At  IcoNiuM,"  as  at  Antioch,the  Apostles  began  their 
work  by  preaching  in  the  synagogue,  and  gained  many  con- 
verts both  among  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Here  too  the  un- 
believing Jews  raised  a  persecution,  but  by  the  new  mode  of 
stirring  up  disaffection  among  the  Gentiles.  Still  the  Apos- 
tles held  their  ground  for  a  long  time,  and  their  testimony 
was  confirmed  by  manv  miracles.  At  length  the  whole  city 
was  divided  into  two  factions ;  and  the  hostile  Gentiles  con- 
spired with  their  Jewish  instigators  to  raise  a  riot  and  stone 
the  Apostles.  Warned  of  the  plot,  they  fied  to  the  eastern 
and  wilder  part  of  Lycaonia,  where  there  were  no  Jewish  set- 
tlements, and  but  little  Greek  civilization ;  and  they  preached 
the  Gospel  in  the  cities  of  Lystra  and  Derbe." 

Here  their  mission  was  attested  by  a  miracle,  the  very  coun- 
terpart of  the  first  that  had  been  wrought  by  Peter  and  John 
at  Jerusalem — the  cure  of  a  cripple  at  Lystra.**  The  simple 
natives  ascribed  the  work  to  a  present  deity,  and  exclaimed, 
in  the  rude  dialect  of  Lycaonia, "  The  gods  are  come  down  to 
us  in  the  likeness  of  men.''  Their  choice  of  Barnabas  for 
Jovo  seems  to  show  that  "  the  Son  of  Exhortation  "  was  mark- 
ed by  a  calm  dignity  suited  to  his  character,  and  that  Paul 
was — as  he  himself  says — "  in  bodily  presence  weak ;"  but,  as 
he  was  the  chief  speaker,  they  took  him  for  Hermes  (Mercury), 
the  interpreter  and  messenger  of  the  gods.  Their  attempt  to 
offer  sacrifice  to  the  Aposdes  called  forth  a  discourse,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  those  first  addressed  to  mere 
heathens.  Ignorant  of  the  Jewish  prophecies,  and  strangers 
to  the  covenants  of  promise,  they  acknowledged  that  simple 
truth  of  dependence  on  a  Supreme  Being  which  no  race  of 
mankind  seems  altogether  to  have  lost;  and  the  Apostles, 
after  earnestly  avowing  themselves  to  be  but  men  like  them^ 

^  Iconium,  now  called  Konieh,  was  ;  to  tlie  central  table-land.  The  exact 
practically  the  capital  of  Lycaonia;  site  of  Dcrbo  is  uncertain.  Lystra 
thoagh  Xcnophon  {Anah.  i.  2,  §  19)  |  is  identified  with  the  ruins  Bin^hir- 
terms  it  the  most  easterly  town  of  i  Kilisseh^  at  the  base  of  a  conical 
Fhrygia.     In  the  Middle  Ages  it  be-  '  mountain     of    volcanic     structnrc*. 


came  a  place  of  great  consequence, 
AS  the  capital  of  the  Seljukian  sultans. 
Hence  the  remains  of  Saracenic 
architecture,  which  are  conspicuous 
here,  and   which   are   described  by 


named  the  Karadagh.  The  current 
legend  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury  hav- 
ing visited  Lycaon  in  disguise  (Ovid. 
Met.  i.  163),  helps  to  noromit  for  tho 
identification  of  the   Afio^itles  with 


many  travelers.  '  those  deities. 

•^  Acts  xiv.  i.  7.  Lystra  was  in;  ■•  Acts  xiv.  8,  10.  The  parallel be- 
thc  heart  of  the  countn*,  and  Derbe  comes  closer  if  we  insert,  with  Lach- 
fnrthcr  to  the  cast,  not  far  from  the  raann,  the  words,  '*  I  say  unto  thee, 
chief  pass  which  leads  up  through  ;  in  the  name  of  the  I/ordJesn<t  Christ,** 
Taurus,  from  Cilicia  nnd  the  coast,   bsfore  "stand  upright  on  thy  feer." 
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call  upon  them  to  turn  from  these  vanities  of  idol-worship, 
^'  unto  the  living  God,  which  made  heaven  and  earth  and  the 
sea,  and  all  things  that  are  therein."  In  place  of  those  ar- 
guments from  Scripture  which  they  had  used  with  the  Jews, 
they  appeal  to  his  gifts  of  "  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful 
seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness,'^  and  all  the 
other  goodness  whereby  he  left  himself  not  without  a  witness, 
even  while  he  suffered  the  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways. 
The  argument  thus  briefly  stated  at  Lystra  is  the  same  which 
Paul  afterward  addressed  to  the  Athenians  and  which  he 
works  up  in  the  opening  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  as  the 
basis  of  the  responsibility  of  the  heathen."  We  see  presently 
that  this  discourse  made  converts ;  but  the  people  in  general 
were  disappointed  at  the  repulse  of  the  honors  they  had  offer- 
ed. The  easy  step  from  blind  worship  to  rabid  persecution 
was  soon  taken,  at  the  instigation  of  certain  Jews  who  came 
from  Antioch  and  Iconium.  .  Paul  was  stoned  and  dragged 
out  of  the  city  for  dead ;  but,  as  the  new  disciples  stood  round 
him,  he  revived  and  returned  into  the  city,  whence  he  and 
Barnabas  departed  the  next  day  for  Derbe,  and  there  they 
gained  many  disciples." 

8  14.  This  was  the  furthest  point  of  the  present  journey; 
and  here  they  seem  to  have  rested  for  some  time  after  the 
dangers  they  had  so  narrowly  escaped.  But,  prepared  to  face 
those  dangers  again  for  the  sake  of  the  new  converts,  they  re- 
traced their  route  through  Lystra,  Iconium  and  Antioch,  con- 
firming the  souls  of  the  disciples,  and  adding  to  the  exhorta- 
tion to  continue  in  the  faith  the  warning  pointed  by  their  own 
experience — "  That  we  must  through  much  tribulation  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God."  Thus  they  returned  to  Perga; 
and  then  slightly  varied  their  former  route  by  proceeding  to 
the  port  of  Attalia,  where  they  embarked  for  Antioch." 

§  15.  This  return  journey  through  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia 
is  memorable  for  the  first  record  of  the  appointment  of  per- 
manent oflicers,  here  called  Elders,  for  the  teaching  and 
guidance,  the  comfort  and  government  of  the  churches.  We 
have  already  had  an  incidental  mention  of  such  officers,  even 
in  the  churches  of  Judaea,"  which  enjoyed  the  ministry  of  the 

••  Actsxiv  13-18:  corap.  xvii.  23-  tion  of  the  cquiTalcnt  word,  which 
31 ;  Rom.  i.  wo  still  preserve  in  its  Greek  form  of 

"■^  Acts  xiv.  19-21.  I  presbyter,  and  which   is  contracted, 

through  the  old  Frencii  forms  prester 
and  jn-estre,  into  priest.  It  is  the  more 
important  to  remember  this  etjmol- 


"*  Acts  xiv.  21-26. 

~  Acts  xi.  30 ;  where  we  nave 
fhention  of  the  ef tiers  of  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem.     Elder  is  the  transln-   opy,  ns  priest  is  commonly   used  in 
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Apostles  and  of  the  prophets  and  teachers  who  had  been 
the  associates  of  the  Apostles.  Much  more  did  the  newly- 
planted  churches  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  leaving  to 
themselves — severed  from  those  of  Judsea  and  Syria  by  the 
Taurus  and  another  language — need  to  have  the  means  of 
edification  and  order  complete  within  themselves;  and  so 
they  ordained  them  Elders  in  every  churchy  and  commend- 
ed them  to  the  Lord,  with  the  prayer  and  fasting  which  form 
a  perpetual  model  for  every  appointment  of  Christian  min- 
isters.'® 

§  1 6.  The  report  of  this  First  Missionary  Journey ^  made 
to  the  assembled  Church  of  Antioch  by  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
furnished  a  decisive  proof  that  the  prophetic  intimations,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  were  sent  forth,  were  fulfilled ;  and 
that  "  God  had  opened  the  door  of  faith  unto  the  Gentiles.*' 
Paul  and  Baniabas  had  already  for  some  time  returned  to 
their  ordinary  labors  at  Antioch,"  when  the  prospects  of  the 
Gentile  converts  were  imperiled  by  that  Judaizing  spirit,  to 
which  may  be  traced  all  the  heresies  that  began  to  trouble  the 
Church  even  in  the  Apostolic  age.  Certain  men  which  came 
down  from  Judaea  taught  the  brethren — ^^  Except  ye  be  cir- 
tnimcised  after  the  manner  of  Moses,  ye  can  not  be  saved.** 
Paul  was  supported  by  Barnabas  in  that  vigorous  opposition 
to  this  attempt  to  conjure  back  the  genius  of  Christianity 
within  the  cast-off  shell  of  Judaism,  which  is  now  so  familiar 
to  us  in  his  Epistles.  After  no  small  dissension  and  disputa- 
tion, the  Church  decided  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  with  other 
brethren,  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Apostles  and  Eld- 
ers about  this  question.  As  they  traveled  by  land  through 
Phoenicia  and  Samaria,  they  caused  great  joy  to  the  brethren 
in  those  regions  by  declaring  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles ; 
nor  were  they  less   cordially  received,  at  least  in  the  first 


secnlar  literature  ns  the  translation  |  '**  Acts  xiv.  23. 
of  UpivQ,  The  word  preshyterian  docs  '*  Acts  xiv.  27,  28.  The  xpovov  ovk 
not  signify  that  the  religious  denomi- !  6\iyov  of  this  passage  is  int<3rprcted 
nation  described  by  it  have  any  ex- ,  by  Conyboare  and  Howson  of  the 
chisive  possession  of  preshyters  or  year  49-60,  by  Mr.  Lewin  of  the 
eliiersj  but  that  they  have  their  own  ;  whole  yenr  47,  with  parts  of  46  and 
distinctive  views  of  the  position  and  j  48.  MV.  Lewin  himself  remarks  that 
functions  of  such  officers.  It  should  no  long  interval  could  have  elapsed 
also  be  observed  that  the  Greek  Inn- !  between  the  return  of  Paul  and  Bar- 


guage  discriminates,  even  more  care- 
fully than  the  English,  between  the 
official  use  of  these  terms  and  the  em- 
ployment of  words  of  the  same  deriva- 


nabas  to  Antioch  and  their  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem,  inasmuch  as  they 
proclaimed  by  the  way  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Gentiles  ns  recent  intelli- 


tion  in  the  sense  of  age.  genco 


A.D.  48  or  60.    PcLul  and  Bamobas  at  Jerusalem, 
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instance,  by  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  with  the  Apostles  and 
Elders." 

§  1 7.  This  brings  us  into  contact  with  one  of  the  difficulties 
in  St.  Paul's  history.  In  the  MpisUe  to  the  Galatiang''*  he 
gives  an  account  of  a  visit  that  he  paid  to  Jerusalem,  fourteen 
years  after  that  first  visit  which  took  place  three  years  from 
his  conversion."^  What  he  tells  us  of  this  visit  seems  incon- 
sistent with  any  of  those  recorded  in  the  AdSy  save  that  now 
before  us ;  and,  as  Paley  holds,  it  is  clear  that  the  visit  of 
Gal.  ii.  is  either  that  of  Acts  xv,  or  that  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  at  alL  From  Gal,  ii,  it  appears  that  the  visit  there 
described  was  made  after  Paul's  great  success  among  the 
heathen,  and  not  after  the  decision  of  the  Church  recorded  in 
Acts  XV,,  so  that  the  only  time  left  for  the  visit  is  the  interval 
during  which  Luke  tells  us  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  abode  at 
Antioch  a  long  time  with  the  disciples.'**  Of  course  this  phrase 
does  not  exclude  a  private  journey  to  Jerusalem ;  but  we 
must  not  supply  such  an  event  without  positive  evidence. 
Nay,  more,  the  occasion  named  in  the  Epistle  can  scarcely 
have  arisen  so  soon,  for  no  cause  of  the  doubt  "  lest  by  any 
means  he  should  run  or  had  run  in  vain  "  is  suggested,  except 
through  that  opposition  of  the  Judaizers  which  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  01  the  visit  related  in  Acts  xv.  The  objection, 
that  no  mention  is  made  in  the  Galatians  of  the  visit  mention- 
ed in  Acts  xi.  and  xii.,  disappears  at  once,  when  we  observe 
that  Paul  is  writing  of  his  communications  with  the  Apostles 
in  relation  to  his  ministry  among  the  Gentiles.  And  this  con- 
sideration supplies  80  strong  a  proof  of  the  one  occasion  .on 
which  alone  the  visit  could  have  taken  place,  that  the  other 
objections  are  best  answered  by  interweaving  the  two  narra- 
tives." 

The  clear  judgment  concerning  the  course  they  had  pur- 
sued, which  had  made  Paul  and  Barnabas  firm  in  their  resist- 
ance to  the  Judaizers,  did  not  scorn  confirmation  by  the 
judgment  of  the  other  Apostles  and  of  the  Church.  That 
conscientious  self-searching  which  kept  Paul  alive,  in  the  full 
career  of  his  success,  to  the  fear  lest  after  preaching  to  others 
he  might  himself  be  a  castaway,  led  him  now  to  face  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  Judaizers,  whether  he  had  been  misguided 
in  his  recent  course  or  in  its  purposed  resumption.  Side  by 
side  with  the  resolution  of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  to  seek 


'•  Acts  XV.  1-4.     "  Gal.  ii.  1-10. 
'■b  Gal.  ii.  18.       ^*  Acts  xiv.  28. 
"  The  opinion  of  Mr.Lewin,  identi- 
fying this  journey  \yith  thatwhichPnul 


paid  to  Jerasalem  at  the  close  of  his 
Second  Circuit,  in  a.d.  58  or  54,  will 
be  best  noticed  when  we  eome  to  that 
point  in  the  narrative. 
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light  from  their  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  was  a  divine  impulse 
prompting  Paul  himself  to  confer  with  his  brother  Apostles. 
He  "  went  up  by  revelation,"  as  well  as  deputed  by  the 
Church."  The  private  conferences  which  he  himself  men- 
tions are  not  only  thus  perfectly  consistent  with  the  public 
proceedings  recorded  in  the  Acts,  but  the  narrative  of  the  lat- 
ter leaves  room  for  the  former  in  the  interval  between  the 
first  reception  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Pharisaic  opposition."  Paul  himself  says  that  he  commu- 
nicated to  them  the  Grospel  which  ho  preached  among  the 
Gentiles — referring  doubtless  to  the  report  which  Luke  men- 
tions as  first  made  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  the  whole 
Church" — and  then  adds,  "but  separately  to  those  of  reputa- 
tion," '•  and  especially  to  James,  Peter  and  John.  The  result 
of  these  private  conferences  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
public  debate  arid  decision  related  by  St.  Luke.  The  reputed 
"  pillars  "  of  the  Church  "  added  nothing  to  Paul " — ^no  new 
truth  for  him  and  his  converts  to  learn,  no  new  law  for  them 
to  observe.  As  if  to  bring  the  chief  question  to  a  practical 
issue,  Paul  and  Bai-nabas  had  taken  with  them  Titus,  who, 
though  a  Greek,  was  not  required  to  be  circumcised.*"  The 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem  cordisJly  recognized  what  God  himself 
had  made  clear,  that  "  the  Gospel  of  theun  circumcision  "  had 
been  committed  to  Paul,  like  "  the  Gospel  of  the  circumcision  " 
to  Peter,  and  that  the  one  could  show  miracles  as  convincing 
as  the  other;  and  they  gave  Paul  and  Barnabas  the  right 
hands  of  fellowship,  as  the  pledge  of  the  solemn  compact, 
that  these  two  should  go  to  the  (rentiles  and  they  themselves 
to  the  Jews.  St.  Paul  adds  one  point  which  proves  that,  amid 
these  questions  of  doctrine  and  ritual,  all  the  Apostles  were 
agreed  on  the  supreme  importance  of  the  fruit  of  practical 
beneficence  in  Christianity : ^ — "Only  they  would  that  we 
should  remember  the  poor ;  the  same  which  I  also  was  for- 
ward to  do."  " 

§  18.  The  public  discussion  of  the  great  question  by  the 
whole  Church  was  brought  on  by  "  certain  of  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees  who  believed."  '*  The  strong  language  of  Paul  im- 
pUes  that,  besides  Christians  who  had  not  yet  overcome  their 
Jewish  prejudices,  some  at  least  of  these  opponents  were  Jews 
who  had  made  a  false  profession,  either  to  find  grounds  of 


•'^  Gal.  ii.  2. 

"  Acts  XV.  4,  5.     ""  ActB  XV.  4. 

^*  Gal.  ii.  2 :  role  Sotcovai,  the  same 
phrase  which  our  translators  have 
unfortun:ltcIy  rendered  diflfercntly  in 


V.  6,  and  the  recurrence  of  which  in 
V.  9  marks  its  reference  to  James, 
Petor  and  John. 

"  Gal.  ii.  3.  •'  Gal.  ii.  6-10. 

^  Acts  XV.  5. 
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accusation  against  the  Christians  or  to  lead  them  back  by  an- 
other route  to  Judaism.*'  Joining  in  the  mutual  congratula- 
tions of  the  brethren  on  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  they 
yet  contended  that  such  converts  could  only  be  received  into 
the  Church  through  the  door  of  Judaism, — "  It  was  needful 
to  circumcise  them,  and  to  command  them  to  keep  the  law  of 
Moses."  "  The  question  thus  raised  involved  the  whole  issue 
of  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  the  world — to  man  as  man 
in  every  state. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Apostles  did  not  exercise  the 
power,  which  they  might  doubtless  have  assumed  as  involved 
m  their  mission,  of  legislating  on  the  matter.  They  came  to- 
gether with  the  Elders :  the  whole  body  of  the  Church"  at 
Jerusalem  were  not  only  present  with  one  accord,  but  took 
part  in  the  decision ;  and  it  was  embodied  in  a  letter  drawn 
up  in  the  name  of  the  Apostles,  and  Elders,  and  brethren.^ 
It  was  not  till  after  much  discussion  among  those  who  are  not 
named,  that  Peter  stood  up  to  remind  the  brethren  that  the 
principle  at  issue  had  been  already  settled  by  his  mission  to 
Cornelius,  when  God  gave  the  same  witness  oi  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  the  believing  Gentiles  that  he  had  given  to  the  believing 
Jews.  Nay,  more,  he  shows  the  I'eason  of  this  in  the  essential 
character  of  the  new  dispensation,  that  it  relates  to  man's  in- 
ner life ;  and  so  "  God,  which  knoweth  the  Jiearts^"*  passing 
over  what  was  external  in  the  relations  of  these  converts  to 
the  Mosaic  rites,  "purified  their  hearts  through /aiYA."  And 
as  they  believed  that  salvation  came  to  both  Jew  and  Gentile 
alike  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  was  a 
mere  tempting  of  God  to  add  a  yoke  which  even  those  lawful- 
ly subjected  to  it  had  never  been  able  to  bear."  Then,  amid 
tie  silent  attention  of  the  whole  multitude,  Paul  and  Barnabas 
related  the  facts  to  which  Peter  had  appealed, "  declaring  what 
miracles  and  wonders  God  had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles 
by  them."  "  James,  the  only  other  Apostle  who  is  reported 
as  speaking, — the  Apostle  who  was  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  and  who  had  the  greatest 
weight  with  the  Jewish  party, — sums  up  the  discussion. 
With  incomparable  simplicity  and  wisdom  he  binds  up  the 
testimony  of  recent  facts  with  the  testimony  of  ancient  proph- 
ecy, and  gives  a  practical  judgment  upon  the  question." 


"Gal.  ii.  4:  "Bccanso  of /a/w 
brethren  tmawares  broufjht  in^  who 
came  in  privily  to  spy  out  our  liberty 
which  we  have  in  Christ  Jesus,  that 
they  might  bring  ns  into  bondage." 


■*  Acts  XV.  6. 

'•  irav  rb  v\ffioc» 

"  Acts  XV.  6, 12,  22,  23,  26. 

•^  Acts  XV.  7-1 1 .     "  Acts  XV.  12. 

"Acts  XV.  13-21. 
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§  19.  His  judgment  was  adopted  by  the  Apostles  and  Eld- 
ers  and  brethren.  They  wrote  to  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch 
and  Syria  and  Cilicia,  disavowing  the  men  who,  they  say, 
"  going  out  from  us,  troubled  you  with  words  "  (or  disputa* 
tions),  and  bearing  emphatic  testimony  to  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
as  the  "  beloved,  who  have  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  name  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  judgment  which  they  then  pro- 
nounce they  declare  to  be  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as 
their  own — ^referring  doubtless  to  some  sign  vouchsafed  to 
the  assembly.  That  judgment  was,  that  no  further  burden 
should  be  laid  upon  the  G<jntile  converts,  "except  these, 
which  must  of  necessity  be  borne  " — ^burdens  only  to  those 
who  had  been  used  to  the  polluting  rites  of  heathenism — 
"  that  ye  abstahi  from  meats  offered  to  idolsy  and  from  bloody 
and  from  things  strangledy  and  from  fornication."  ••  The  in- 
junction that  the  Gentiles  should  abstain  from  pollutions  of 
idols  and  from  fornication  explained  itself:  the  abstinence 
from  things  strangled  and  from  blood  is  desired  as  a  conces- 
sion to  the  customs  of  the  Jews  who  were  to  be  found  in  every 
city,  and  for  whom  it  was  still  right,  when  they  had  believed 
in  Jesus  Christ,  to  observe  the  Law. 

By  this  decision,  the  Apostles  and  Church  at  Jerusalem — 
the  natural  guardians  of  whatever  it  might  have  been  right  to 
preserve  in  the  ancient  dispensation — gave  their  solemn  and 
final  approval  to  that  version  of  the  Gospel  which  Paul  had 
preached  by  the  revelation  given  to  him.  The  emancipation 
of  the  Gentile  converts  from  Jewish  rites  involved  far  more 
than  their  personal  liberty.  It  abolished  that  separation  of 
the  race  of  Israel  from  the  other  nations,  of  which  circumcis- 
ion was  the  sign  and  seal ;  and,  in  place  of  the  divine  favor  of 
which  they  boasted  as  the  sons  of  Abraham,  acceptance  with 
God  was  offered  to  Jew  and  Gentile  in  common  through  the 
new  spiritual  bond  of  faith  in  Christ.  And,  as  the  speech  of 
St.  Peter  declares,  this  view  of  the  Gospel  was  of  no  less  vital 
moment  to  the  Jew  than  to  the  Gentile.  If  the  Jewish  be- 
lievers were  thrown  back  on  the  Jewish  law,  and  gave  up  the 
free  and  absolute  grace  of  God,  the  Law  became  a  mere  bur- 
den, just  as  heavy  to  the  Jew  as  it  would  be  to  the  Gentile. 
The  only  hope /or  the  Jew  was  in  a  Saviour  who  must  be  the 
Saviour  of  mankind.  Thus  the  decision  of  the  Jewish 
Church  agrees  with  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  and 
the  agreement  between  him  and  the  other  Apostles — that  he 

"•  Acts  XT.  22-29.     TheBo  nre  sometimes  culled  the  Apostolic  Precepts,  as 
a  parallel  to  the  Noachic  Precfipts  of  Gen.  ix.  4-6. 
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should  go  to  the  Gentiles,  and  they  to  the  circumcision — as- 
suredly did  not  imply  that  different  versions  of  the  Gospel 
were  to  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles  and  the  Jews.  And  that 
this  one  doctrine  of  a  common  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  might 
prove  to  be  the  seed  of  union  in  a  holy  life,  the  richer  Gentiles 
were  admonished  to  remember  their  poorer  brethren  in  Pales- 
tine." How  ready  they  were  to  discharge  this  duty,  had  al- 
ready been  shown  in  the  former  mission  of  Paul  to  Jerusa- 
lem; and  his  Epistles  bear  witness  to  his  constancy  in  urg- 
ing its  systematic  performance. 

§  20.  feut  questions,  which  have  been  once  for  all  settled  in 
principle,  are  ever  liable  to  be  reopened  in  practice,  not  only 
by  the  opposition  of  malcontents,  but  by  the  infirmities  of 
sincere  men ;  and,  besides  the  life-long  contest  which  Paul 
had  to  maintain  with  the  Judaizers,  there  was  one  memorable 
occasion  on  which  he  was  compelled  to  reprove  Peter  himself 
for  his  compliance  with  the  Judaizing  spirit.  On  a  visit  to 
Antioch,  which  seems  to  have  occurred  not  long  after  these 
events,  Peter  proved  his  full  adoption  of  the  new  law  of  liber- 
ty by  eating  with  the  Gentiles,  till  certain  Jewish  Christians 
"  came  from  James ;"  when,  for  fear  of  them,  he  withdrew 
from  all  such  intercourse.  The  other  Jews,  to  use  the  strong 
phrase  of  Paul,  "  played  the  hypocrite  with  him,"  and  even 
Barnabas  was  carried  away  with  the  rest.  St.  Paul,  regard- 
ing their  conduct  as  an  open  departure  from  "  walking  up- 
rightly (xccording  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel^"*  "  withstood  Pe- 
ter to  the  face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed,"  and  said  to  him 
before  them  all, "  If  thou,  being  a  Jew,  Uvest  after  the  manner 
of  the  Gentiles  and  not  of^  the  Jews,  why  compellest  thou  the 
Gentiles  to  Judaize  ?"  **  This  was  no  opposition  of  Pauline 
to  Petrine  views ;  it  was  a  faithful  rebuke  of  blamable  moral 
weakness.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  argument  of 
St.  Paul  would  have  lost  its  force  if  St.  Peter  had  been  really 
of  opinion  that  the  law  was  obligatory  on  Gentile  converts. 
"  The  point  of  St.  Paul's  rebuke  is  plainly  this — ^that,  in  sanc- 
tioning the  Jewish  feeling  which  regarded  eating  with  the 
Gentiles  as  an  unclean  thing,  St.  Peter  was  untrue  to  his  prin- 
ciples, was  acting  hypocritically  and  from  fear."  •'  The  result 
shows  a  magnanimity  only  to  be  ascribed  to  "  a  double  por- 
tion "  of  the  Holy  Spirit  resting  on  the  Church  as  well  as  on 
them. 

And  as,  happily,  no  dispute  had  yet  arisen  between  the 
churches,  so  there  is  no  ground  for  calling  the  assembly  at 

"  Gal.  ii.  10.  "GaL  ii.  11-14.    •'  Professor  Lightfoot,  On  the  Galatiana, 
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Jerusalem  the  First  General  Council.  It  was  no  meeting  of 
delegates  from  all  the  churches,  for  even  those  sent  from  An- 
tioch  went  rather  to  consult  the  sister  church,  and  especially 
the  Apostles,  than  to  represent  the  views  of  their  own  church ; 
and  the  divine  basis  on  which  the  decision  is  placed  takes  it 
quite  out  of  the  category  of  synodical  sentences,  which  decide, 
without  extinguishing,  a  grave  difference  of  opinion,  by  the 
mere  voice  of  a  majority.  If  in  any  sense  the  First  Council  of 
the  Church,  it  was  the  last  which  had  a  right  to  say,  **  It 
seemed  goor^  '^  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us." 

As  a  personal  confirmation  of  their  letter,  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem  sent  back,  with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  Judas  Barsa- 
bas  and  Silas,'*  **  chief  men  among  their  brethren,"  who,  be- 
ing prophets,  added  their  exhortations  and  encouragement  to 
the  loy  and  consolation  which  the  letter  caused.  When  their 
ministry  was  fulfilled,  Judas  returned  to  Jerusalem ;  but  Silas 
continued  some  time  at  Antioch,  where  Paul  and  Barnabas 
also  resumed  their  labors.  To  complete  this  view  as  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentile  world,  wo  shall  soon  see 
that  about  this  time  it  reached  Rome  itself. 

**  This  to  the  Greek  abbreviated  form  of  the  Latin  name  SUvcoms. 
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OR  54. 

%  l.Timo  nnd  extent  ol'  tlio  Sfxond  Miimmtar^  Jota-nty — Quarrel  of  I'nul 
mid  Barnabas — Paul  accoinpanicJ  by  iiilns.  §  2.  Vieil  lo  Syria,  Cili- 
cin,  and  Ljcaonia— Timothy  nt  Ljslra — His  ordinnlion  and  cireum- 
cUion — He  goes  fnnh  with  Pani  nnd  Siliui.  %  3.  Journey  throagli 
fhrygia  and  Galatia— Illness  of  Paul— His  reception  bv  the  GulHtinns 
— Tbe  Churches  of  Galatia.  %  4.  Preaching  in  fiilhjnia  aiMl  Asia  di- 
vinely forbidden— St.  Paul  nt  Troas — Vision  of  ilic  innii  of  Macedoniii 
— Lnke  joins  the  apostolic  band.  %  J>.  VoynRU  to  Macedonia — Nenpo- 
lis — Fhilipfi  ;  its  outer  market  and  its  Jewisli  oratory— Con*ereion  of 
Lyditu  §  S.  The  possessed  damsel  healed  by  Paul — Pnul  and  Kilns 
■conrged  and  imprisoned — Conrersion  of  the  jailer — "  dm  Romanvt 
mtn' — Release  nnd  depnrlnre  of  Paul  nnd  fiilns — The  Cbarch  of  the 
Philippians,  §  7.  Tiik38aix>kica,  the  lloinnn  capital  of  Macedonia — 
I'liul  in  the  Sjnnpopue  —  Riot  stirred  up  by  the  Jews  —  Depnrlnrc  of 
Paul  and  Silas- Teaching  of  St.  Panl  at  Thessaloniea.  §  8.  Bkhoi*— 
Noble-mindedness  of  tlio  Jews  (here — Tumult  excited  by  Jcii-s  from 
Thessaloniea- Paul  lonres  Berren,  and  sails  to  Athens.  §  0.  Ho  wails 
tor  Sila*  and  Timotheus— His  emotions  at  the  sight  of  Uic  cilv— His 

u 
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disputes  with  tlic  Jews  and  Greeks  in  the  Synagogue  ond  the  Agora — 
Character  of  the  Athenians — Panl  encountered  by  the  Stoics  and 
£picurean9.  §  10.  His  Discourse  a^t  the  Areopagus — Paul's  revelation 
of  the  Unknown  God,  the  Universal  Father — Rebuke  of  idolatry — 
Preaching  of  repentance  and  judgment  by  Him  whom  God  bath  raised 
^Interruption  of  tiie  discourse,  and  departure  of  St.  Paul — ^Athenian 
converts.  §  11.  Corinth  :  its  importance  in  the  history  of  Paul — ^The 
old  Greek  city  and  the  new  Roman  colony — Its  population  of  Greeks, 
Romans  and  Jews.  §  12.  Paul  lives  at  Corinth  with  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  working  with  his  own  hands — His  reasons  for  this  counie. 
§  13.  Paul  visits  the  Synagogue — Arrival  of  Silas  and  Timothy:  Paul 
•*  constrained  by  the  word  " — His  plain  proclamation  of  Christ  cru- 
cified— ^Rejected  by  the  Jews,  ho  turns  to  the  Greeks — The  EpistUs 
to  the  Thessalonians  written  from  Corinth — Paul's  autograph  saluta- 
tion, to  prove  his  letters  genuine,  and  to  add  emphasis  to  truth.  §  14. 
Gallio  proconsul  of  Achaia — ^Tumult  of  the  Jews  against  Paul — 
Ga1lio*8  impartial  toleration.  §  15.  Paul's  vow  at  CenchresB,  before 
sailing  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla — His  voyage  to  Ephesus,  and  visit 
to  the  Synagogue — Aquila  and  Priscilla  remain  at  Ephesus.  §  16. 
Paul  lands  at  Coesarea,  and  goes  up  to  Jerusalem — Connection  of  this 
visit  with  his  future  work — Contest  with  Judaizing  teachers,  and  relief 
of  Jewish  Christians — Paul  returns  to  Antioch :  end  of  his  Second  Mis- 
nonary  Journey — Death  of  Claudius,  and  accession  of  Need. 

§  1.  The  Second  Missionary  Journey  of  St.  Paul,  besides 
its  wide  extent  and  long  duration,  is  memorable  for  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  into  Europe ;  though  the  Apostle's 
labors  were  still  confined  to  that  eastern  division  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  which  was  marked  by  the  Adriatic.  The  jour- 
ney extended  over  the  space  of  three  or  four  years,  of  which 
eighteen  months  were  spent  at  Corinth.  Beginning  at  Anti- 
och, it  embraced  Cilicia,  Lycaonia,  Phrygia,  Galatia,  Mysia 
and  the  Troad;  and,  in  Europe,  Macedonia,  Athens  and 
Corinth;  whence  Paul  crossed  the  ^gean  to  Ephesus,  and 
thence  sailed  to  Csesarea,  and  so,  after  a  hasty  visit  to  Jerusa- 
lem, returned  to  Antioch.'  Its  beginning  was  "  some  days '' 
after  the  so-called  Council  at  Jerusalem,  but  that  the  interval 
could  not  have  been  very  long  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  upon 
this  journey  Paul  delivered  the  decrees  to  the  churches  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Dr.  How- 
son  places  the  commencement  of  the  circuit  in  a.d.  51,  Mr. 
Lewin  in  a.d.  49,  and  it  ended,  according  to  the  latter,  in  the 
autumn  of  a.d.  53,  according  to  the  former  in  the  summer  of 

A.D.  64. 

This  great  enterprise  began  with  no  parade  of  promises  or 
preparation,  but  in  the  natural  proposal  of  Paul  to  Barnabas 

'  Acts  XV.  36-xviii.  24.  In  the  latter  passage,  the  usual  faulty  arrange- 
ment of  chapters  slurs  over  the  division  between  the  second  and  third 
journeys. 
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that  they  should  revisit  the  brethren  in  all  the  cities  where 
they  had  preached  the  Gospel,  and  inquire  after  their  wel- 
fare.' But  it  was  probably  not  without  some  prophetic  view 
of  the  great  trials  of  courage  and  steadfastness  which  awaited 
him,  that  he  refused  the  proposal  of  Barnabas  to  take  John 
Mark  again  with  them.  The  plain  language  of  St.  Luke 
implies  a  sharp  personal  quarrel,  embittered  perhaps  on  the 
side  of  Barnabas  by  the  rebuke  he  had  lately  shared  with 
Peter.  But  the  providence  of  God  overruled  human  infirmi- 
ties, and  the  result  of  the  separation  of  the  former  comrades 
was  that  two  apostolic  missions  went  forth  instead  of  one. 
Barnabas,  with  Mark,  sailed  as  before  to  Cypnis,  his  native 
island;^  and  he  is  not  again  mentioned  in  the  Acts.  In  the 
Epistles,  however,  Paul  not  only  refers  to  his  old  comrade 
with  affection  and  respect,*  but  in  a  later  passage  he  seems 
to  imply  that  Barnabas  was  still  laboring  among  the  Gentiles, 
maintained,  like  himself,  by  the  work  of  his  own  hands.* 
Paul  found  a  new  companion  in  Silas,  whom  we  have  seen 
transferred  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  little  band  was  increased  by  the  most  congenial 
fellowship  of  Timothy.  Hence  the  laborers  in  this  work  are 
described  by  the  Apostle  himself  by  the  formula, — ^^  Paul  and 
Silvanus  and  Timotheus." '  Luke,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
sudden  transition  of  his  narrative  to  the  first  person  and  back 
again  to  the  third,  joined  Paul's  company  at  Alexandria  Troas, 
but  was  left  behind  at  Philippi,  and  he  does  not  appear  again 
in  this  journey.' 

§  2.  Commended  by  the  brethren  to  the  grace  of  God,  Paul 
and  Silas  first  visited  the  churches  of  Syria  and  Cilicia; 
probably  those  which  the  Apostle  had  planted  soon  after  his 
conversion."  The  statement  that  Paul  confirmed  these  church- 
es seems  to  have  a  particular  reference  to  the  recent  Judaist- 
ical  controversy  ;  for  "  the  decrees  decided  upon  by  the 
Apostles  and  Elders  at  Jerusalem,"  which  we  presently  find 
Paul  and  Silas  enjoining  upon  the  brethren  in  every  city  that 
they  visited,  were  addressed  to  the  GentUea  in  Syria  and 
Cilicia^^  And  here  Silas  would  be  able  to  discharge  the 
same  office  for  which  he  had  first  been  sent  to  Antioch,  as  a 
personal  witness  to  the  decision  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem. 

Crossing  the  Taurus  by  one  of  the  more  eastern  passes— 


•  Acts  XV.  36.         ■  vapoKvofiog. 

•  Acts  XY.  87-89. 
•Gal.  ii.  1,9,  13. 

•  1  Cor.  ix.  6. 


'  1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1. 
"  Acts  xvi.  10,  xvii.  1. 
•  Acts  XV.  40,  41 :  com  p.  Gal.  i.  2L 
"  Acts  xvi.  4 :  comp.  xv.  23. 
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probably  the  usual  route  through  the  Cilician  Ghites — ^Paul 
traversed  his  old  ground  in  Lycaonia^  but  in  the  reverse  order, 
by  Derbe,  Lystra  and  Iconium«"  The  general  statement, 
that  ^^the  churches  were  established  in  the  faith,  and  in- 
creased  (or  abounded)  in  number  daily,''  is  varied  by  one 
most  interesting  episode.  At  Lystra,  Paul  found  a  disciple 
named  Timotheus,  the  offspring  of  one  of  those  mixed  mar- 
riages which  had  become  common  in  this  later  period  of 
Jewish  history.  His  father  was  a  Greeks  that  is,  of  heathen 
origin,  and,  if  a  proselyte  at  all  (which  ^is  nowhere  stated), 
certainly  not  more  than  a  proselyte  of  the  gate."  His  moth- 
er belonged  to  that  class  of  devout  Jewish  women  who  have 
already  been  mentioned  in  the  account  of  PauPs  first  journey 
through  these  parts.  From  the  very  cursory  notice  of  his 
father,  without  any  mention  of  his  name,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  Timothy  was  left  in  infancy  to  the  sole  care  of  his  mother 
Eunice  and  his  grandmother  Lois,  who  taught  him  from  a 
child  to  know  the  Holy  Scriptures.''  It  was  from  them  also 
that  the  youth  derived  his  first  impressions  of  Christian  truth ; 
for  St.  Paul  seems  clearly  to  describe  the  order  in  which  the 
family  embraced  it,  when  he  calls  to  remembrance  the  un- 
feigned faith  "  which  dwelt  first  in  thy  grandmother  Lois, 
and  thy  mother  Eunice ;  and,  I  am  persuaded,  in  thee  also."  " 
The  absence  of  any  synagogue  at  Lystra  has  suggested  the 
picture  of  these  devout  women  going  forth  to  their  daily 
worship  at  some  oratory,  like  that  by  the  river  at  Philippi,** 
where,  like  Lydia,  their  hearts,  prepared  by  the  Jewish  Script- 
ures, were  opened  to  receive  the  teaching  of  Paul  when  lie 
visited  the  city  on  his  first  journey.  To  the  lessons  which 
they  gave  Timothy  in  the  new  faith,  was  added  the  deep  im- 


"  ActB  xvL  1,  2.  The  visit  to  Ico- 
nium — which  follows  almost  of  neces- 
sity from  the  route  chosen — is  clearly 
implied  In  v.  2.  With  regard  to 
Timothy's  connection  with  these 
places,  there  are  various  opinions. 
The  seeminf;  vagueness  of  Acts  xvi. 
1  is  removed  by  referring  the  Uii  to 
the  immediate  antecedent  Avdrpav; 
and  that  this  was  Timothy*s  home  is 
confirmed  by  the  mention  of  Lystra, 
without  Derbe,  in  v.  2,  and  in  2  Tim. 
iii.  11.  The  reputation  which  Tim- 
othy enjoyed  at  Iconium,  as  well  as 
Lystra  (v.  2),  shows  the  intcrcouree 
which  we  might  have  expected  be- 
tween the  newly-planted  churches  in 


Lycaonia.  From  the  language  of  v. 
3,  immediately  after  the  mention  of 
Iconium — where  the  Jews  were  nu- 
merous, while  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  synagogue  at  Lystra — it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  circumcision 
of  Timothy  took  place  at  Iconium  ; 
but  the  phrase  is  only  indefinite,  **  Be- 
cause of  the  Jews  in  those  places." 

"Acts  xvi.  1,  3. 

»2Tim.i.  5,  iii.  15. 

"  2  Tim.  i.  5.  This  is  made  still 
clearer  if  we  adopt  Lacbmann*s  read- 
ing in  2  Tim.  iii.  14,  vapd  riva»v(for 
irapd  rtVof),  **of  whom  (pi.)  thou 
learned  St." 

^  Acts  xvi.  13. 
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pressioQ  made  on  the  youth's  ardent  and  sensitive  mind  by  the 
labors  and  sufferings  of  the  Apostle,  who  does  not  hesitate 
thus  to  appeal  to  him: — ^'^But  thou  hast  fully  known  (lit. 
traced  step  by  step)  my  doctrine,  manner  of  life,  purpose, 
faith,  long-sunerhig,  charity,  patience,  persecutions,  afflictions, 
which  came  unto  me  at  Antioch,  at  loonium,  at  Lystra;''^' 
and  the  lesson,  that  we  must  through  much  tribulation  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  seems  to  have  led  Timothy  to  keep 
down  a  temperament  somewhat  prone  to  youthful  lusts  by  an 
ascetic  rigor  beyond  the  power  of  his  weak  bodily  frame." 
The  sensitive  spirit,  which  was  easily  moved  to  tears  *•  and 
shrank  from  opposition  and  responsibility,"  struck  a  sympar 
thetic  chord  in  the  heart  of  Paul,  whose  tenderness  to  his 
"  own  son  in  the  faith,"  mingled  with  the  faithfulness  of  Lis 
exhortations,  has  dictated  some  of  the  most  touching  passages 
in  the  Xew  Testament. 

These  intimate  relations  date  from  Panics  second  journey, 
when  the  Apostle,  on  arriving  at  Lystra,  **  would  have  him  to 
go  forth  with  him."  During  the  interval  of  seven  years, 
Timothy  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  the  ^^  good  report,^ 
which  his  character  had  gained  from  the  brethren  at  Iconiam 
as  well  as  Lystra,  leads  us  to  believe  that  he  had  been  already 
employed  in  what  was  afterward  to  be  the  great  labor  of  his 
life  as  ^  the  messenger  of  the  churches,''  and  that  it  was  his 
tried  fitness  for  that  office  which  determined  St.  PauFs  choice. 
Those  who  had  the  deepest  insight  into  character,  and  who 
spoke  with  a  prophetic  utterance,  pointed  to  him,**  as  others 
bad  pointed  before  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,'^  as  specially  fit  for 
the  missionary  work  in  which  the  Apostle  was  engaged. 
Personal  feeling  led  St.  Paul  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  Tim- 
othy was  solemnly  set  apart — ^the  whole  assembly  of  the  Eld- 
ers laying  their  hands  upon  him,  as  did  the  Apostle  himself — 
to  do  the  work  and  possibly  to  bear  the  title  of  J^angdiH.^ 

But,  before  they  went  forth  to  the  work,  Paul  **  took  and 
circumcised  him,  because  of  the  Jews  which  were  in  those 
quarters :  for  they  all  knew  that  his  father  was  a  Greek,"" — 
an  act  the  more  remarkable,  as  Paul  was  engaged  in  deliver- 


••  2  Tim.  ii.  10, 11.  The  mention 
of  Antioch  and  Iconium  docs  not 
neecMarily  imply*  that  Timothy  wit- 
nessed PaaFs  sufferings  at  those 
places.  It  is  enoiiji^h  to  snpjxMe  that, 
having  seen  the  events  at  Lystra,  he .  ^^^»,  ^...  a 
heard  with  interest  of  those  at  the  Tim.  L  6,  iv.  5. 
other  citie&  I     »Act8xvLa. 


»^  1  Tim.  T.  2,  2a     >"  2  Tim.  ir.  4. 
>■  1  Tim.  ir.  12-16.  t.  20,  21,  vi. 
11-14;  2Tim.  ii.  1-7. 
"1  Tim.i.  18,  W,  14. 
"  Acis  xiii.  2. 
«  Acts  xvi.  l^;  1  Tkn.  iv.  14;  2 
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ing  to  the  churches  the  decree  made  at  Jerusalem,  where 
Titus  had  been  expressly  exempted  from  circumcision.  But 
Titus,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  a  Greek,  without  any  inter- 
mixture of  Jewish  blood;  while  Timothy,  as  the  son  of  a 
Jewess,  would  appear  to  the  Jews  in  the  light  of  a  negligent 
Israelite,  the  seal  of  whose  profession  had  been  disowned  from 
his  very  infancy.  That  no  offense  had  been  felt  hitherto,  may 
be  explained  by  the  predominance  of  the  Gentile  element  in 
the  churches  of  Lycaonia."*  But  now  his  wider  work  would 
bring  him  into  contact  with  the  Jews,  and  the  scandal  would 
frustrate  all  his  efforts  as  an  Evangelist.  So,  in  this  case, 
Paul  "  became  unto  the  Jews  as  a  Jew,  that  he  might  gain 
the  Jews."  It  is  assuredly  a  conspicuous  example  of  simple 
faithfulness  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts,  that  St.  Luke  should 
have  recorded  the  incident  without  any  further  explanation  to 
guard  against  the  charge  of  inconsistency.  None  the  less 
did  Paul  and  Silvanus,  with  their  new  companion, "  go  through 
the  cities,  enjoining  them  to  keep  the  decrees  ordained  by 
the  Apostles  and  Elders  at  Jerusalem.  And  so  were  the 
churches  established  in  the  faith,  and  increased  in  number 
daily."  " 

§3.  At  Iconium,  or  possibly  at  Antioch,  they  left  the  track 
of  Paul's  first  jouniey,  and — doubtless  guided  by  those  divine 
directions  which  attended  each  successive  stage  of  their 
progress — they  turned  northward  into  the  central  region  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  is  described  by  the  general  phrase  of 
"PAry^ia"*  and  the  region  of  Oalatiaf*  and  all  that  we 
learn  further  from  St.  Luke  of  their  course  through  the  penin- 
sula is  this  : — ^Being  forbidden  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach 
the  word  in  Asia  (the  Roman  province),  they  came  into  the 
eastern  border  of  Mysia,  and  endeavored  to  enter  Bithynia ; 
but  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  did  not  permit  them.  So  they  passed 
through  Mysia  into  the  Troad  ;  and  there,  at  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria Troas,  Paul  saw  the  vision  which  called  them  over  into 
Europe.*^ 

This  brief  outline  may  be  in  part  filled  up  from  St.  Paul's 


'*  Acts  xiv.  27. 

''"  Acts  xvi.  4,  5. 

^  We  know  absolutely  nothing  of 
tho  labors  of  the  Apostle  in  Phrygia, 
nor  of  any  of  its  cities  in  which 
he  founded  charches;  for  Colossae, 
though  belonging  ethnologically  to 
Phrygia,  was  included  in  Asia,  which 
he  was  forbidden  to  enter ;  nor  docs 
it  seem  clear  that  he  ever  visited  Co- 


lossffi.  (See  below,  in  the  account  of 
ColosssQ,  chap,  xviii.  §  16).  Politi- 
cally, Phrygia  was  comprised  in  the 
proconsular  province  of  Asia ;  Galatia 
was  under  the  goverliment  of  an  im- 
perial propraetor. 

^  Acts  xvi.  6-9.  Mr.  Lewin  as- 
signs the  whole  year,  a.d.  50,  to  the 
labors  of  Paul  in  Phrvpin  and  Gala- 
tia. 
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EpisUe  to  the  GcUatians.  That  people  were  the  descendants 
of  the  great  Celtic  hordes  which,  repulsed  in  their  attack  on 
Northern  Greece  in  the  3d  century  b.c.,  had  overflowed  the 
bounds  of  Europe,  and  occupied  the  central  table-land  of  Asia 
Minor.'*  There,  adopting  the  Greek  language,  and  hence 
called  Gallogrceci,  they  practiced  the  enthusiastic  Phrygian 
orgies  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the -Gods,  with  the  natural 
fervor  of  their  impulsive  race.  Such  a  people  presented  a 
most  interesting  field  for  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel ;  and  it 
appears  that  an  attack  of  illness,  which  detained  Paul  in  their 
country,  gave  him  a  prolonged  opportunity  of  laboring  among 
them.'*  His  infirmity  appears  to  have  moved  sympathy 
rather  than  scorn  among  a  people  of  generous  impulses. 
With  the  extravagance  of  their  race,  they  welcomed  him  as  an 
angel  of  God,  yea,  as  Jesus  Christ  himself ;  they  greeted  him 
with  those  "  blessings  "  "  which  flow  so  freely  from  the  Celtic 
tongue ;  and  he  himself,  when  compelled  to  remonstrate  with 
their  truly  Celtic  instability,  bears  them  witness  that,  "  had 
it  been  possible,  ye  would  have  plucked  out  your  own  eyes, 
and  have  given  them  to  me."  **  Nor  is  the  Apostle's  testimo- 
ny less  emphatic  to  the  simple  character  of  that  Gospel,  the 
same  amid  these  pastoral  Celts  that  he  afterward  made  his 
sole  message  to  the  refined  Corinthians — ^^  Jesus  Christ,  evi- 
dently set  forth,  crucified  among  you " — "  the  cross  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  as  the  only  object  of  which  he  would 
boast ;  "  and  which  proved  its  power  among  them  by  leveling 
every  distinction  between  Jew  and  Grentile,  slave  and  free- 
man." How  soon  the  Judaizers  removed  them  from  him  that 
called  them  to  the  grace  of  Christ  unto  another  Gospel,  which 
was  not  another,  but  an  invention  of  those  who  desired  to 


**  There  is  no  real  differcnce  be- 
tween the  names  of  Galli  and  Gatatce. 


some  of  the  best  commentators  hold 
that,    instead    of  constniing  Paurs 


As  the  Greek  writers  called  the  Celts !  Hebraistic  Greek  thus  strictly,  wc 
of  Gallia  raXarai,  so  the  Latin  writ-  '  should  read  »*•'«  infirmity  of  the  flesh." 
ers  called  those  of  Galatia  GalU.  ;  In  either  case,  the  Apostle  seems  to 
VctKarai  is  the  same  word  as  KiXrai '  refer  to  a  more  than  ordinary  press* 
and  as  Kelt,  the  generic  name  of  the ,  nre  of  that  bodily  infirmity,  of  which 
Celtic  race ;  bnt  the  people  are  be-  [  he  speaks  elsewhere  as  detrnciin;^ 
Heved  to  have  belonged  rather  to  the  from  the  influence  of  his  personnl  ncj- 
Cymric  than  the  Gaelic  subdirision  dress. 

of  the  race.  *  fuucapttrfidc.     It  has  been   sng- 

"  This  is  the   plain   grammatical  gested  that  this  may  refer  to  theii 
Hcnsc  of  St   do9(vitav  rric  ffapicbc  in   calling  him  one  of  tho  pLctKapiQ  Bioi, 
Gftl.  iy.  13:  **Ye  know  how  through  \     "  Gal.  ir.  18-16. 
infirmitif  of  the  Jlesh  I  preached  the '     "  Gal.  iii.  1,  vl.  14  :  comp.  1  Cor, 
Gospel  among  yon  at  the  first."    But  i.  13,  1 7,  ii.  2. 

»  Galatinns  iii.  28. 
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trouble  the  converts  and  pervert  the  Grospel  of  Christ,"  we 
shall  see  presently.  Meanwhile  it  should  be  observed  that  we 
have  no  mention  of  any  central  church  founded  in  any  of  the 
Gaiatian  cities,  not  even  Ancyra,  the  capital,  being  so  much  as 
named."  The  churches  of  Galatia  "  were  doubtless  scattered 
among  the  villages  of  that  patriarchal  people ;  and  this  isola- 
tion may  have  exposed  them  the  more  readily  to  the  attacks 
of  the  Judaizing  perverters  who  systematically  dogged  the 
footsteps  of  Paul. 

§  4.  Of  the  reasons  for  which  the  Apostolic  band  were  for- 
bidden to  enter  Bithynia  or  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Asia," 
the  sacred  narrative  is  silent.  We  might  conjecture  that  the 
time  was  not  yet  come  for  a  direct  encounter  with  the  power- 
ful governments  and  corrupt  society  of  those  provinces. 
But  it  is  of  more  profit  to  observe  the  fact  that  tneir  path, 
thus  hedged  up  on  the  right  and  the  left,  was  guided  to  the 
spot,  where  it  was  revealed  that  they  had  been  thus  brought 
down  to  the  extremity  of  Asia  in  order  to  carry  over  the 
Gospel  into  Europe.  Nearly  four  centuries  had  passed  since 
the  Macedonian  conqueror  crossed  the  narrow  strait  of  the 
Hellespont  to  overthrow  the  great  despotism  that  enthralled 
Asia,  and  now,  near  that  plain  of  Troy  on  which  Alexander 
stayed  to  indulge  the  dream  of  rivaling  the  fame  of  his 
ancestor  Achilles,  at  the  very  city  named  in  the  conqueror's 
honor,'^  St.  Paul  beheld  in  vision  another  ^'  man  of  Macedo- 


«  Gal.  i.  7. 

"  Ancyra  (now  AngorcL),  famed  for 
tlie  discovery  of  the  Monumentum  An- 
cyranum,  inscribed  with  Augustuses 
own  account  of  his  reign,  was  the 
meeting-placo  of  all  the  RTcat  roads 
in  the  north  of  the  peninsula.  Its 
importance  dates  from  the  imperial 
oge.  *•  Gal.  i.  2. 

^  It  is  not  said  that  they  were  for- 
bidden to  enter  Asia,  through  which, 
in  fact,  a  part  of  their  route  neces- 
sarily jay,  for  Mysia  and  the  Troad 
were  included  in  proconsular  Asia. 
Perhaps,  in  this  passage,  the  name  of 
Asia  moy  be  confined  to  Ionia. 

*  The  Troas  of  Acts  xvi.  and  xx., 
2  Cor.  12,  13,  and  2  Tim.  iv.  13, 
Bscms  clearly  to  signify  a  city ;  and 
the  name  of  Troas  simply  is  applied 
fili»o  by  other  writers  to  the  sea-port 
of  Alexandria  Troas,  the  most  flour- 
ishing city  of  the  Troad  in  the  Greek 


and  Roman  ages.  It  was  bnik  by 
Antigonos  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mysia, 
opposite  Tenedos,  and  was  originally 
named  Antigonia  Troas  ;  but  Lysima- 
chns  changed  its  name  to  Alexandria. 
The  honor  with  which  the  Greeks 
cherished  a  city  built  on  ground  con- 
secrated by  the  memories  of  Achilles 
and  Alexander,  was  rivaled  by  the 
reverence  of  the  Romans  for  the  pre- 
sumed cradle  of  their  race.  The  city 
was  made  a  colony,  with  the  Ju»  Itai- 
icum  ;  and  these  associations  seem  to 
have  combined  with  its  local  position 
to  induce  both  Julias  and  Angostns 
to  meditate  the  transfer  of  the  seat 
of  empire  to  Alexandria  (Suet.  Ct^s. 
79 ;  Hor.  Carm,  iii.  3, 67).  When  the 
scheme  of  an  oriental  capital  was 
carried  out  by  Constant! ne,  his  first 
choice  waH  Alexandria,  and  his  inten- 
tion is  commemorated  by  the  modem 
name  of  tho   ruins,  Eskt-Stamboul 


A.D.  51  (?), 


/S.  Paul  at  Philippi, 
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Ilia,"  *•  uttering  the  cry  of  the  western  world  suffering  be- 
neath the  despotism  of  sin,  and  calling  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
cross,  "  Come  over  and  help  us."  The  power  which  had  led 
Europe  to  the  armed  conquest  of  Asia  was  the  first  to  invite 
conquest  from  the  spiritual  force  of  which  Asia  had  been  the 
primeval  cradle.  Not  a  doubt  could  enter  the  Apostle's  mind 
about  the  nature  of  the  ^'  help  "  he  was  called  to  give ;  and  so 
Luke,  speaking  now  in  the  first  person,  as  having  here  joined 
Paul  and  Timothy  and  Silas,  says,  "  Immediately  we  endeav- 
ored to  go  into  IViacedonia,  assuredly  gathering  that  the  Lord 
had  called  us  to  preaeh  the  Gospel  unto  them."  **  It  is,  per- 
haps, not  too  arbitrary  a  conjecture,  that  the  Apostle,  having 
recently  suffered  in  health,  derived  benefit  from  the  medical 
skill  of  the  "  beloved  physician." 

§  6.  The  very  elements  seemed  to  concur  with  the  Apostle's 
obedience  to  the  heavenly  vision ;  and  the  voyage,  which  on  a 
later  occasion  occupied  five  days/^  was  now  peribrmed  in  two, 
the  ship  keeping  a  straight  course  past  Tenedos  and  Imbros 
to  the  lofty  island  of  Samothracia,  and  thence  on  the  follow* 
ing  day  to  Neapolis,  on  the  Strymonic  Gulf."  From  this 
port  they  followed  the  great  Roman  road  ( Via  JEgnatia)^ 
over  the  rocky  ridge  of  Symbolum,  the  prolongation  of  Mount 
Pangseus,  descending  into  the  plain  of  Philippi,  memorable 
for  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  To  celebrate  that  event, 
Augustus  had  founded  a  Roman  colony  near  the  site  of  the 
more  ancient  city  built  by  the  great  Macedonian,  probably  to 
replace  the  still  older  factory  established^by  the  Phoenicians 
for  the  working  of  the  gold  mines  of  Pangsous  and  Thasos. 
The  Macedonian  and  Roman  city  alike  formed  a  frontier  post 
against  the  barbarians  of  Thrace ;  and  Philippi  was  now  the 
chief  city  of  Eastern  Macedonia,  though  the  capital  of  the 
province  was  at  Thessalonica." 

As  being  more  a  military  than  a  commercial  city,  it  was  not 


(Old  Constantinople),  The  harbor, 
which  is  still  distinctly  traceable,  was 
the  great  port  for  voyagers  between 
Macedonia  and  Asia  Minor. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  co- 
incidence of  the  phrase  with  the  dvi^p 
MoKtSwv  of  Demosthenes  —  the  en- 
slaver of  Greece.  (Demosth.  Philipp, 
i.  p  43.) 

^•Actsxvi.  9, 10. 

*'  Acts  XX.  6.  This  was  the  return 
voyage  from  Philippi  fNeapolis)  to 
Troas,  on  his  Third  Missionary  Jour- 
ney. 


*'  Acts  xvi.  11.  For  a  full  discus- 
sion of  the  site  of  Neapolis,  which  is 
probably  the  modern  Cavalla,  sec  the 
JJict.  qfilte  BibUy  s.  v. 

*'  Acts  xvi.  12.  Wc  have  here  an- 
other example  of  St.  Luke*s  accuracy 
as  to  Roman  matters.  The  ruins  of 
Philippi  are  very  extensive,  but  pre- 
sent no  striking  feature  except  two 
gate-ways,  which  are  considered  to 
belong  to  the  time  of  Claudius. 
Traces  of  an  amphitheatre,  theatre, 
or  stadium — fur  it  does  not  clearlv 
appear  which— arc  visible  in  the  di- 
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likely  to  have  many  Jewish  residents ;  and,  instead  of  a  syna- 
gogue, the  Jews  only  possessed  an  oratory  {trpotrtvYh)  outside 
the  city,  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  rivulets  which  gave  the 
place  its  ancient  name  of  '*the  Springs."  Such  a  locality, 
too,  would  suit  the  itinerant  traders,  who  came  with  their 
mules  to  the  market  outside  the  city  (for  they  were  not  allow- 
ed to  pass  the  walls)  to  carry  to  the  Thracian  clans  of  Pan- 
gajus  and  Haemus  the  dyed  stuffs  which  were  imported  from 
Asia  Minor ;  and  to  supply  their  wants  an  estabhshment  had 
been  formed  by  "  a  certain  woman  named  Lydia,  a  seller  of 
purple,  of  the  city  of  Thyatira*"  She  was  a  Jewish  proselyte,** 
and  was  wont  to  resort  with  other  women  to  the  oratory.  To 
this  humble  congregation,  Paul  and  his  companions,  going  out 
of  the  city  on  the  Sabbath  day,  made  known  the  Gospel  for 
the  first  time  in  Europe,  with  a  result  equally  remarkable  for 
the  absence  of  all  ostentation : — "  The  Lord  opened  the  heart 
of  Lydia,  that  she  attended  unto  the  things  which  were  spoken 
of  Paul.''  By  her  baptism,  with  her  household^  Lydia  gave 
the  first  recorded  example  of  that  great  character  which 
Christianity  shares  with  Judaism,  as  Vi  family  religion;  and 
she  followed  it  up  with  the  first  great  example  of  Christian 
hospitality,  constraining  the  Apostolic  band  to  become  her 
guests  during  their  stay  in  Philippi.** 

§  6.  This  quiet  beginning  was  succeeded  by  an  open  con- 
flict, which  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  real  state  of  hea- 
thenism at  this  time.  The  ancient  faith  in  the  deities  of  Olym- 
pus and  the  Capitol,  long  all  but  extinct  throughout  the  Greek 
and  Roman  world,  had  given  place  to  a  mixture  of  philo* 
sophic  scepticism  and  credulous  superstition ;  nor  were  there 
wanting  speculators,  who  made  gain  of  the  desire  to  pry  into 
the  future  by  the  arts  of  divination.  These  pretensions  were 
doubtless  generally  sheer  imposture ;  but  unless  we  would 
charge  back  a  similar  imposture  upon  Paul  himself,  we  must 
take  his  solemn  adjuration  to  imply  the  reality  of  demoniacal 
possession  in  the  case  before  us.*"     But  it  must  be  carefully 

rcction  of  the  hills  on  the  N.E.  side.  I  famifia)  leaves  n  doubt  whether  thoBO 
Inscriptions  are  found  both  in  the  baptized  with  Lydia  were  her  chil- 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  but  more  i  dren,  slaves,  or  work-people,  or  nil 
generally  in  the  fonncr.  these. 

**  Actaxvi.  14:  <Tf/?o/itvi7rov0«ov.  "Acts  xvi.  18.  Of  course  tho 
Lydia  seems  clearly  to  be  a  proper !  same  nrj^ument  applies  to  St.  Lnke*d 
name,  though  Thy  atira  was  in  the  statement  of  the  consequent /or/,  "the 
district  anciently  called  Lydia.  '  spirit  came  out  the  same  hour."     The 

*•  Acts  xvi.  13-15,  40.  The  pe-  general  snbject  of  demoniacal  posses- 
culiar  extension  of  meaning  belonging  sion  has  already  been  discussed.  See 
to  the   Greek   oIkoq  (like  the   Latin   chop.  viii.  §  12. 
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observed  that  the  question,  whether  a  soul  intellectually  and 
morally  abandoned  to  disorder  was  suffered  to  fall  under  the 
power  of  a  personal  evil  spirit,  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
claims  of  supernatural  knowledge  and  prophecy  of  which  the 
])ossessed  were  chosen  as  the  agents.  Indeed  the  reality  of  the 
])ossession  sets  in  a  more  striking  light  the  vileness  of  the  im- 
posture which  trafficked  in  the  worst  evil  that  could  befall  hu- 
manity. In  short,  the  Apostle  was  now  encountered  at  once 
by  the  malice  of  the  unseen  world  "  and  the  cupidity  of  this. 

Among  the  seats  of  ancient  superstition,  Thrace  had  been 
c  )nspicuous  from  time  immemorial  for  the  enthusiastic  orgies 
of  the  Bacchic  and  Orphic  worship  ;  and  the  Masnads,  who 
scattered  the  limbs  of  Pentheus  over  Hsemus,  and  threw  the 
head  of  Orpheus  uf)on  the  Hebrus  with  the  name  of  Eurydice 
still  trembling  on  his  tongue,  had  their  successors  in  a  race  of 
"  sacred  slaves,"  who  served  as  attendants  upon  the  oracle  of 
Dionysus  on  Mount  Pangseus.  One  of  these,  perhaps  hired 
from  the  priests,  or  some  other  poor  wretch  possessed  with 
a  spirit  which  was  supposed  to  inspire  oracles  like  those 
uttered  by  the  Pythoness  at  Delphi,"  drove  a  gainful  trade 
for  her  masters  in  the  oracles  which  she  vended,  probably  to 
the  wild  natives  who  frequented  the  market  outside  the  city 
walls.  As  Paul  and  his  companions  went  out  to  the  place  of 
prayer,  the  slave  girl  followed  them  with  the  continued  cry — 
"  These  men  are  servants  of  the  Most  High  God,  which  shew 
unto  us  the  way  of  salvation."  Some  suppose  that  her  cries 
were  a  scornful  mimicry  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  by 
Paul  himself.  At  all  events  we  may  be  sure  that  they  were 
uttered  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  the  devils  who  confessed 
Christ,  and  whom  he  suffered  not  to  speak.  Thus  also  Paul, 
after  the  scene  had  been  repeated  for  many  days,  with  his  pa- 
tience exhausted  "  turned  round  and  proved  the  truth  of  her 
confession  by  bidding  the  spirit  i7i  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  come  out  of  her :  and  it  came  out  the  same  hour." 

Enraged  at  the  destruction  of  their  "  property,"  and  sup- 

*'  Comp.  Ephcs.  VI.  12 :  *'  Our  i  slain  by  Apollo  rotted  ('jrv9to=to  rot), 
wrestling  m  not  nf^ninst  flesh  nnd  '  were  the  supposed  mediam  of  Del- 
blood,  but  against  principalities, 
against  powers,  against  the  world- 
rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  nge, 
against  the  spirit  of  wickedness  among 
the  heavenly  beings." 

*■  Acts  xvi.  16:  irvtv/ta  irvQiavoQ,  % 
tpirit  of  python.  The  mephitic  va- 
pors of  the  cavern,  in  which  the  re- 
mains of  tho  monstcr-scrpont  {python) 


])hic  inspiration.  Pytho  was  tho  an- 
cient name  of  the  city  and  oraclo 
in  Phocis,  which  was  called  Delphi 
from  the  tribe  who  became  its  pos- 
sessors. 

*•  duiirovit9dg^  ver.  18. 

^  Acts  xvi.  1 6-18.  The  *irt  iroXXag 
I'liufyaq  is  an  indication  of  the  length 
of  Pnul's  stay  at  Philippi. 
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polled  doubtless  by  a  tumultuous  mob  of  those  who  were 
wont  to  receive  the  oracles,  the  masters  of  the  slave-girl  seized 
Paul  and  Silas,  and  dragged  them  before  the  local  magistrates, 
the  duumviri — or  prcstors,  as  the  judges  of  a  colonia  prefer- 
red to  be  called — sitting  in  the  forum."  Well  aware  that  they 
had  no  claim  for  the  loss  incurred  through  the  Apostle's  ex- 
orcism, they  preferred  the  charge — ^to  which  the  responsibility 
of  local  magistrates  was  peculiarly  sensitive — ^that  these  Jews 
raised  a  tumult  in  the  city,  and  taught  customs  unlawful  for 
Romans  to  adopt.  The  clamor  of  the  multitude  stood  in  place 
of  evidence  and  deliberation ;  and  the  alarmed  magistrates, 
with  a  haste  probably  usual  in  their  dealings  with  the  wild 
frequenters  oi  the  outer  market,  tore  ofiE  the  prisoners'  clothes, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  beaten  with  rods."  Then,  bleeding 
from  a  Roman  scourging  of  unusual  severity,"  they  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  jailer  with  a  charge  to  keep  them  safe ;  and  the 
brutal  officer  thrust  them  into  the  inner  prison,  a  dungeon  of 
which  the  Tullianum  at  Rome  may  give  us  some  idea,  adding 
the  torture  of  making  their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks.^  Over 
this  "  suffering,  and  shameful  treatment,"  which  Paul  after- 
ward recalls  as  inflicted  upon  him  at  Philippi,**  the  spirit  of 
Christian  fortitude  arose  to  cheerfulness.  The  midnight  si- 
lence of  the  prison,  usually  disturbed  only  by  groans  and 
curses,  was  this  night  broken  by  the  loud  hymns  in  which 
Paul  and  Silas  uttered  their  prayers  and  praises  to  Grod  ;** 
and  the  prisoners  were  listening  to  the  sound,  when  a  great 
earthquake  shook  the  very  foundations  of  the  prison,  all  the 
doors  suddenly  flew  open,  and  all  bonds  were  loosed.*^ 

Roused  from  his  sleep,  and  seeing  the  open  doors,  the  jail- 
er thought  the  prisoners  had  escaped,  and  drew  his  sword  to 


**  The  plain  meaning  of  the  narra- 
tive seems  to  bo  that  the  dpxovnc 
(v.  19)  and  the  tTTparriyoi  (v.  20) 
were  the  same  officers;  the  former 
being  a  generic  term,  answering  to 
magistrates,  and  the  latter  the  specific 
title  of  the  prators  (or  duummri).  It 
is  remarkable  that  nothing  is  said  of 
Timothy  or  Luke,  though  the  first 
person  has  just  been  nscd, — "  as  we 
went  to  prayer  " — **  the  same  followed 
Paul  and  ««.'*  Paul  and  Silas  were 
doubtless  regarded  as  the  chief  speak- 
ers and  actoi*s. 

"  The  whole  transaction  seems  to 
have  passed  so  rapidly  that  Paul  had 


DT 


no  time  to  plead  his  citizenship,  of 
which  the  authorities  firat  heard  Iho 
next  day. 

•'  rioAXag  Tt  liriOivTiQ  avroXc  irXi|- 
yuQ,  ver.  23. 

**  The  ?vXov  or  nerviis  was  a  bar  of 
wood  or  iron,  to  which  the  feet  were 
bound,  and  which  could  be  converted 
into  an  aggravated  torture,  at  the  will 
of  tiie  jailer,  by  drawing  the  legs  far 
apart.  The  torment  of  such  a  post- 
ure was  of  course  the  more  intolera- 
ble from  the  previous  scourging. 

•*  1  Thess.  ii.  2. 

"  TTpoaevxofitvoi  ^'fivovv  rhv  BioVt 
ver.  25. 


Comp.  Acts  V.  19,  xii.  6-10. 
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kill  himself,  when  Paul  cried  to  him  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Do 
thyself  no  harm  :  for  we  are  all  here."  Calling  for  a  light,  he 
sprang  into  the  dungeon,  and  in  a  state  of  overwhelming  awe 
he  fell  down  at  the  feet  of  Paul  and  Silas,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  brought  them  out,  put  the  question,  "  Sirs,  what  must  I 
do  to  be  saved  ?"  The  trembling  eagerness  of  the  inquirer, 
and  the  nature  of  the  reply,  concur  with  the  spiritual  instinct 
which  has  so  often  since  repeated  the  same  words,  to  prove 
that  they  were  uttered  in  no  sense  short  of  the  alarm  of  an 
awakened  sinner  for  the  safety  of  his  soul ;  and  the  answer 
has  ever  since  formed  the  brief  but  complete  summary  of  the 
Gk)spel, — "  Belubtb  in  the  Lobd  Jbsus  Chbist,  and  thou 
SHALT  BE  SAVED :" — ^uor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  this,  perhaps 
the  most  pointed  of  all  the  proclamations  of  the  way  of  salvar 
tion,  adds  the  words  which  extend  the  blessing  to  the  family 
of  the  believer — ^**  and  thy  house."  Not,  however,  that  this 
simple  phrase  was  to  operate  like  some  magic  formula,  or  to 
be  accepted  as  the  shibboleth  of  a  faith.  It  was  but  the  text 
of  a  fuller  exposition  of  Christian  truth,  by  which  both  the 
jailer  and  his  family  were  led  to  saving  faith ;  for  "  they 
spake  unto  him  the  word  of  Qod,  and  to  all  those  in  his  house  y" 
and  with  this  agrees  the  ensuing  record  of  their  common 
baptism  and  their  common  faith."  The  change  that  had 
come  over  the  spirit  of  the  jailer  was  attested  by  the  tender 
care  with  which  he  washed  the  prisoners'  stripes,  brought 
them  into  his  own  house,  and  set  food  before  them.** 

Whether  the  magistrates  were  terrified  by  the  earthquake, 
or  ashamed  of  their  hasty  violence,  or  simply  indifferent  to 
the  injustice  by  which  they  had  appeased  the  tumult,  they 
thought  to  end  the  matter  by  the  order,  sent  to  the  prison  by 
the  lictors,  as  soon  as  it  was  day, "  Let  those  men  go."  With 
joyful  haste  the  jailer  told  the  order  to  Paul  and  Silas,  and 
bade  them  go  in  peace.  But  the  great  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness felt  it  his  duty  to  vindicate  the  rights  that  had  been  out^ 
raged  in  his  person  and  his  companion's,  who  seems,  like  himself, 
to  have  been  a  Roman  citizen.*"  Cicero  had  long  since  proclaim- 
ed the  magic  charm  of  that  appeal,  Civis  Romanus  swriy  which 
many  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  had  found  their  help 
and  their  salvation,  even  among  barbarians  ;**  and  the  same 
great  voice  had  declared  the  maxim  which  has  passed  into  a 


^  **  And  he  wns  baptized,  he  and  all 
Ms  straightway  " — **  and  he  rejoiced, 
believinff  in  God  with  all  his  houae.^ 

••  Acts  xvi.  25-34. 


••The  argument  from  the  plural 
Romans  (v.  37,  38)  is  corroborated  by 
the  Roman  name  SiWanns. 

"  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  57. 
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proverb : — "  To  bind  a  Roman  citizen  is  an  outrage,  to  scourge 
him  is  a  crime."  But  to  this  had  fbeen  added  the  extremes  of 
indignity  and  injustice : — "  They  have  beaten  us  openly ^  uti- 
condemned'*^ — ^said  Paul — "  being  Romans,  and  have  cast  us 
into  prison,  and  now  do  they  thrust  us  out  privily  ?  Nay, 
verily ;  but  let  them  come  themselves  and  fetch  us  out." 
These  are  not  the  words  of  bravado  and  self-importance ;  but, 
the  first  time  that  the  Apostle  came  into  contact  with  the 
Roman  government,  he  set  the  great  example  of  Chnstian  po- 
litical principle,  by  vindicating  the  Roman  constitution,  and 
teaching  magistrates  their  responsibility.  They,  terrified  by 
the  message  brought  back  by  the  lictors — for  Claudius  watched 
vigilantly  over  the  admhiistration  of  the  provinces— came  to 
the  prison  to  entreat  Paul  and  Silas  to  be  satisfied  and  to  do- 
part  from  the  city. 

Having  first  returned  to  the  house  of  Lydia,  and  exhorted 
the  brethren,  Paul  and  Silas  went  on  their  way  through  Macedo- 
nia, leaving  Luke,  and  apparently  Timothy  also,  to  build  up  the 
newly-founded  church,  with  the  aid  doubtless  of  presbyters, 
and  of  those  Christian  women,  the  original  companions  of 
Lydia  at  the  oratory,  whose  labors  with  him  in  the  Gospel 
Paul  records  in  his  Epistle  to  the  church.**  In  that  Epis- 
tle too  we  have  proofs  of  the  tender  affection  and  generous 
feeling  which  bound  together  Paul  and  his  Philippian  converts, 
from  this  day  to  his  imprisonment  at  Rome.  Addressed  by 
him  as  "  my  brethren,  dearly  beloved,  and  longed  for,"  "  the 
cause  of  thankfulness  to  God  at  everv  remembrance  of  them,** 
they  gave  practical  proofs  of  their  attachment  by  sending  aid 
to  him  more  than  once  as  early  as  his  residence  at  Thessaloni- 
ca,  following  him  with  it  when  he  left  Macedonia,**  and  by 
their  continued  fellowship  in  the  Gospel  and  their  aid  to  Paul 
in  its  defense  and  confirmation,  down  to  the  time  of  his  im- 
prisonment, giving  him  full  confidence  that  "  He  who  had  be- 
gun the  good  work  in  them  would  perform  it  to  the  day  of 
Jesus  Christ."** 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the  manifest  order  of  progres- 
sion in  the  cases  of  conversion  recorded  in  this  memorable 
chapter  of  the  Acts.*^  Timothy,  the  gentle  son  of  a  godly 
mother,  is  insensibly  trained  to  piety  by  early  instruction  in 
the  Scriptures.  Lydia,  the  devout  proselyte,  no  sooner  hears 
the  truth  from  the  lips  of  Paul,  than  her  heart  is  opened  to 
receive  it.     The  jailer  of  Philippi,  an  ignorant  and  hard* 

«»  Phil.  iv.  2.         "  IM.il.  iv.  1.         «  Phil.  i.  3.         «Phil.  iv.  15,  16. 

^"Phil.  i.  8-8.         "Actsxvi. 
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hearted  heathen,  stnick  by  the  teiTor  of  sudden  conviction, 
utters  the  agonizing  cry,  What  must  Ida  to  be  saved?  But 
all  arc  united  at  Philippi  in  the  fellowship  of  one  faith  and 
baptism. 

§  7.  Passing  through  Amphipolis  and  ApoUonia,  scenes 
which  would  recall  to  the  mind  of  Paul  some  of  the  most  fa- 
mous events  of  Grecian  history,  and  crossing  the  base  of 
the  Chalcidic  peninsula,  the  Apostle  arrived  with  Silas  at 
Phessalonica,  at  the  bead  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf."  Lying 
directly  in  their  route,  as  the  chief  station  on  the  Egnatian 
road,  and  not  only  important  as  the  Roman  capital  of  Macedo. 
nia,  but  as  a  commercial  city  second  only  to  Athens  and 
Corinth,  Thessalonica  was  further  suited  to  be  a  centre  of 
Christianity  by  possessing  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  who 
were  attracted  to  it  by  its  trade."  Paul,  according  to  his 
custom,  went  into  the  synagogue  on  three  successive.  Sabbaths, 
and  reasoned  with  the  Jews  out  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  sub- 
stance of  his  argument  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  Lord 
himself  on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  ^Hhat  Christ  must  needs  have 
suffered,  and  risen  again  from  the  dead ;  and  that  this  Jesus, 
whom  I  preach  unto  you,  is  Christ."  His  preaching  made 
numerous  converts  among  the  Greek  proselytes,  and  among 
the  women  of  high  station.^^  Tliis  success,  as  at  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  roused  the  envy  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  easily 
raised  a  tumult  <imong  the  vagabonds  and  idlers  in  the  market 
of  this  great  port."  The  mob  attacked  the  house  of  Jason 
(probably  a  Hellenist,  with  whom  Paul  and  Silas  were  stay- 
ing), intending  to  bring  them  forth  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
people ;  but,  not  finding  them  there,  they  dragged  Jason  and 
certain  brethren  before  the  politarchs,  for  such  was  the  title 
of  the  magistrates  of  Thessalonica,  which  ranked  as  a  free  city 
(libera  civUas),  but  not  a  colony."^  To  the  general  outcry, 
that  Jason  had  received  "  these  men  who  have  come  hither 

"  See  Notes  and  Illustrations  (B).      |      •'»  Ai-ts  xvii.  2-4. 

"Acts   xvii.].      The  Jews  have!      "'^rdovayopaiiui'TivdgdvBpag'jrovffp- 
erer  since  had  a  prominent  place  in  I  oOc. 

the  annals  of  the  citj.  They  are  |  ''^  Again  wo  fuul  St.  Luke's  ac- 
mentioned  in  the  7th  century  during  j  curacy  confirmed  by  nn  inscription 
the  Sclavonic  wars ;  nnd  n^nin  in  the  1  found  at  Thessalonica,  in  which  not 
12th  by  Enstnthius  inul  Benjamin  of  I  only  are  the  PoUtarchs  mentioned 
Ttidc'In.  In  the  15th  century  there  j  by  name,  bat  several  of  their  names 
vas  a  great  influx  of  Spanish  Jews. '  are  identical  with  those  that  oc- 
At  the  present  day  the  numbers  of' cur  in  PauPs  Epistles,  as  Sopater, 
residents  in  the  Jewish  quarter  are  1  Lucius,  Pontius,  Secundus,  Pnblins, 
estimated  at  10,000  or  20,000,  out  of ,  Demas,  Gains.  (Bockh,  C.  /.,  No. 
nn  aggregate  populntion  of  60.000  or  1967 :  Lewin,  Fast.  Snr.y  a.d-  51,  Na 
70.000.  1-''-^ 
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also/'  turning  the  viorld  vpside  doum  " — and  well  it  needed 
such  a  restoration  of  the  order  which  sin  had  long  since  in- 
verted— they  added  the  specific  charge  whicli  so  strongly  ap- 
pealed to  the  fears  of  a  Roman  magistrate  : — ^^  And  all  these 
do  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Caesar,  saying  that  there  is 
another  king^  Jesus."  Though  sharing  in  the  general  agita- 
tion, the  magistrates  did  not,  like  the  praetors  of  Philippi, 
forget  their  judicial  character.  They  were  content  to  take 
security  of  Jason  and  the  rest ;  and  the  brethren  inmiediately 
sent  away  Paul  and  Silas  by  night  to  Beroea.  The  length  of 
Paul's  stay  at  Thessalonica  is  indicated  by  the  fact  already 
noticed,  that  the  Philippians  sent  twice  to  relieve  his  necessi- 
ties. 

The  two  ^isUes  to  the  Theasalonians^  which  were  written 
very  soon  after  the  Apostle's  visit,  add  most  important  par- 
ticulars of  his  work  in  founding  that  church.  He  speaks  to 
the  Thessalonian  Christians  as  being  mostly  Grcntiles  ;  and 
reminds  them  that  they  had  turned  from  idols  to  serve  the 
living  and  true  God  and  to  wait  for  his  Son  from  heaven, 
whom  he  raised  from  the  dead,  ^^  Jesus  who  delivers  as  from 
the  coming  wrath."'*  The  Apostle  had  evidently  spoken 
much  of  the  coming  and  presence  'of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  of  that  wrath  which  was  already  descending  upon  the 
Jews/*  His  message  had  had  a  wonderful  power  among 
them,  because  they  had  known  it  to  be  really  the  word  of  (rod 
who  also  wrought  in  them;  a  conviction  aided  by  the  zeal 
and  disinterestedness  and  affection  with  which  St.  Paul  (not- 
withstandinsT  his  recent  shameful  treatment  at  Philippi)  pro- 
claimed his  Gospel  among  them."  Up  had  purposely  wrought 
with  his  own  hands,  even  night  and  day,  that  his  disinterest- 
edness might  be  more  apparent ; ''  and  he  exhorted  them  not 
to  be  drawn  away  from  patient  industry  by  the  hopes  of  the 
kingdom  into  which  they  were  called ;  but  to  work  quietly, 
and  to  cultivate  purity  and  brotherly  love."  Connecting 
these  allusions  with  the  preaching  in  the  synagogue,  we  sec 
clearly  how  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  turned  upon  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  the  Living  God,  prophesied  of  in 
the  Scriptures,  suffering  and  dying,  raised  up  and  exalted  to 
a  kingdom,  and  about  to  appear  as  the  giver  of  light  and  life, 
to  the  destiniction  of  his  enemies  and  the  saving  of  those  who 
trusted  in  him. 


^'  This  phraso  seems  to  contain  an 
allusion  to  what  had  passed  at  Pliil- 
ippi. 

"  1  Thess.  i.  9,  10. 


^*  1  Thcss.  ii.  16,  19,  etc. 
'*  1  Thess.  ii.  2,  8-13. 
'•  1  Thess.  ii.  9 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  8 
"  I  Thess.  iv.  3,  9,  11. 
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But  the  same  Epistle  proves  that,  almost  immediately  after 
his  departure,  the  expectations  which  he  had  taught  them  to 
entertain  of  the  appearing  and  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  had  already  undergone  some  corruption.  There  were 
83miptoms  in  the  Thessalonian  church  of  a  restlessness  which 
speculated  on  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  future,  and  found 
present  duties  flat  and  unimportant.  This  evil  tendency  St. 
Paul  seeks  to  correct,  by  reviving  the  first  spirit  of  faith  and 
hope  and  mutual  fellowship,  and  by  setting  forth  the  appear- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ — ^not  mdeed  as  distant,  but  as  the  full 
shming  of  a  day  of  which  aU  believers  in  Christ  were  already 
children.  But  the  very  language  by  which  he  sought  to  cor- 
rect the  error  was  perversely  pleaded  in  its  support,  and 
self-constituted  interpreters  of  prophecy  did  not  scruple  to 
add  forged  letters  in  his  name  to  their  pretended  revelations 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Through  these  devices,  the  Thessalo- 
nians  had  been  disturbed  by  announcements  that  those  con- 
vulsions of  the  world,  which  all  Christians  were  taught  to 
associate  with  the  coming  of  Christ,  were  immediately  im- 
pending. This  was  the  occasion  of  St.  Paul's  /Second  Jostle 
to  the  Thessalonians,  written,  like  the  l^irst^  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Corinth,  which  tlirows  new  light  upon  his  teaching 
while  he  was  in  the  city.  The  words, "  Remember  ye  not  that, 
when  I  was  yet  with  you,  I  told  you  these  things,"  refer  to 
that  prediction,  so  much  more  explicit  than  is  Paul's  usual 
habit,  of  the  great  Apostasy  and  the  revelation  of  the  '^  Man 
of  Sin,"  which  must  precede  "  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ."  '* 

§  8.  Bebcea,'*  whither  Paul  and  Silas  retreated  from  Thessa- 
lonica,  appears  also  to  have  had  a  large  number  of  Jews,  who 
proved  themselves  to  be  of  a  nobler  spirit  "*"  than  those  of 
Thessalonica,  by  that  conduct  which  has  made  them  ever 
since  a  pattern  of  honest  and  earnest  religious  inquiry,  the 
very  course  which  Christ  had  in  vain  urged  upon  his  hearers 
at  Jerusalem.'*  Paul  and  Silas  went  into  their  synagogue ; 
and  often  as  the  Apostle's  ministry  had  been  thus  opened, 
often  as  he  had  reasoned  out  of  the  Scriptures  concerning 
Christ,  this  is  the  first  time  that  we  find  his  Jewish  hearers 


'»  2  Thess.  ii.  1-6. 

'•  Now  Verria  or  Kara-  Verria.    Oc- 
cupying an  elevated  site  on  the  east-  exist  here, 
em  slope  of  Olympas,  with  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  water,  and  commanding 
a  wide  view  over  the  plain  of  the 


inhabitants.  A  few  ancient  remains, 
Greek,  lioman    and  Byzantine,  still 

isl 

"  ivy(vk<rTfpoi.  May  the  difference 
be  partly  accounted  for'by  the  Beroean 
Jews  being  less  engrossed  in   trade 


Axins  and  Haliacmon,  it  is  regarded '  than  those  of  the  port  of  Thessaloni- 

as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  towns  in  ca  ? 

Bumili,  and  has  now  1 5,000  or  20,000  i     '*  John  r.  89. 
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calmly  testing  the  truth  of  his  teaching, — ^^  They  received  the 
word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and  searched  the  Scriptures 
daily,  whether  those  things  were  so.  Therefore'*'^ — as  the 
natural  consequence — "  many  of  them  believed,"  with  not  a 
few  Greeks,  among  whom  we  again  find  women  of  distinc- 
tion.^' This  the  Thessalonian  Jews  no  sooner  heard,  than 
they  completed  the  parallel  to  those  of  the  Pisidian  Antioch 
by  pursuing  the  Apostles  to  Beroea,  and  stirring  up  the  pecK 
pie ;  and  a  tumult  was  only  avoided  by  Paul's  departure  iot 
the  coast,  probably  at  Dium,  whence  he  set  sail  for  Athens. 
The  haste  and  secrecy  of  the  movement  is  seen  in  his  leaving 
behind  Silas  and  Timothy  (who  had  rejoined  him  either  at 
Thessalonica  or  Bercsa),  and  sending  back  word  to  them,  by 
the  brethren  who  had  escoited  him  to  Athens,  to  join  him 
with  all  speed."  We  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that  the  AposUo 
was  urged  on  to  the  great  work  now  before  him  by  a  Provi- 
dence uiat  overruled  his  plans ;  for  he  tells  the  Thessalonians 
that  once  and  again,  when  he  desired  to  revisit  them,  Satan 
hiudered  him :  but  Satan  little  knew  the  blow  he  aimed  at  his 
own  kingdom,  when  his  persecution  drove  Paul  to  Athens." 

Tliat  the  Apostle  had  no  deliberate  purpose  of  goihg  to 
Athens  seems  clear  fi*om  the  statement  that  the  brethren  at 
Beroea  sent  him  away  to  go  to  the  sea;  and  then  his  conduct* 
ors,  guided  no  doubt  by  circumstances,  such  as  what  vessels 
happened  to  be  sailing,  brought  him  to  Athens.  The  dis- 
tinctive divi7ie  call  which  appointed  him  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  is  made  all  the  clearer  from  the  slowness,  not  to  say 
reluctance,  with  which  he  is  urged  on  from  Jerusalem  to 
Cilicia  and  Syria,  from  Asia  Minor  to  Europe,  from  the  Jew- 
ish settlements  in  Macedonia  to  Athens  and  Corinth,  as  if  the 
voice  were  repeated  at  every  step,  ^^  Depart  !  for  J  will  send 
thee  far  hence  unto  the  (rentiles. '  Paul  was  no  rash  adven- 
turer, rushing  forward  in  his  own  strength  to  the  conflict  with 
Greek  philosophy  and  Roman  force. 

§  9.  Even  when  he  found  himself  at  Athens,  Paul  showed 
no  haste  to  enter  upon  the  work,  but  waited  till  he  should  be 
joined  by  Silas  and  Timotheus."*  There  was  nothing  outward- 
ly to  distinguish  him  from  any  other  Hellenistic  Jew,  as — ^to 


"Acts  xvii.  10-13.  Tho  dailif 
searching  of  the  Scriptares  seems  to 
imply  daily  intercourse  with  Paul  and 
Si):is  OS  their  guides  in  the  study. 

^  Paul  gained  from  Berooa  another 
of  the  companions  of  his  travels,  So- 
pater  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  who  return- 


ed with  liim  from  Greece  to  Asia  on 
his  third  missionary  journey  (Acts 
XX.  4).  The  fact  of  the  navigation 
being  open  may  perhaps  indicate  that 
the  winter  was  now  past. 

^  Acts  xvii.  13-16. 

*  Acts  xvii.  16. 
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use  his  own  description  of  his  occupation  —  he  "  walked 
through  the  city,  and  contemplated  the  objects  of  worship,"  •* 
with  a  spirit,  taste  and  knowledge  to  appreciate  those  glori- 
ous works  of  Phidias  and  bis  successors,  whose  mutilated 
fragments  we  cherish  as  the  choicest  of  our  art  treasures. 
But  here,  too,  what  things  were  gain  to  him  he  counted  loss 
for  Christ.  Before  we  give  a  moment's  place  to  the  thought 
that  the  Apostle  disparaged  the  excellence  of  art,  let  us  re- 
member that  the  forms,  which  to  us  have  lost  their  profane 
meaning  with  their  pristine  beauty,  had  then  that  beauty 
jM'ostituted  to  the  most  degrading  use.  The  very  perfection 
of  the  art  thus  perverted  would  add  to  the  keenness  of  Paul's 
indignation  at  seeing  such  a  city  given  to  idolatry."  Ho 
could  refrain  no  longer;  and  so,  in  addition  to  his  usual  dis- 
cussions in  the  synagogue  with  the  Jews  and  proselytes,  he 
began  to  discourse  every  day  in  the  Agora  (the  market-place) 
with  all  who  frequented  that  public  resort,  like  Socrates  on 
the  same  spot  five  centuries  before.  The  mutations  which  had 
brought  down  the  city  of  Pericles  from  her  political  and  mar- 
tial glory  had  made  no  essential  change  in  the  character  of  the 
Athenian  people.  They  were  still  the  lively,  keen-witted,  im- 
pressible I)emu8y  using  the  leisure  of  ancient  freemen,  to 
whom  work  was  a  degradation,  in  the  open-air  life  of  the 
Agora,  lounging  there  in  body,  but  in  mind  restlessly  active 
and  eager  after  every  novelty ;  "  For  all  the  Athenians  and 
strangers  which  were  there  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else, 
but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing."  " 

Here  at  length  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  highest  human  in- 
tellect, in  search  of  that  philosophy  in  the  light  of  which  man 
was  to  live  and  to  die,  were  placed  in  direct  contrast  with  the 
truths  revealed  by  God  to  the  chosen  people.  The  Apostle 
proclaimed  Jeaus  and  the  Hesurrection  as  the  means  of  confer- 
ring that  spiritual  life  which  the  philosophers  had  given  up  in 
despair,  taking  refuge  in  the  two  great  theories  of  the  Porch 
and  the  Garden, — the  triumph  over  the  accidents  of  life  by  a 
proud  independence,  or  the  fruition  of  its  blessings  by  using 
them  before  they  perish.  The  philosophers  of  both  schools 
encountered  Paul  with  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  contempt. 
The  EpicureaUy  teaching  himself  to  seek  for  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment as  the  chief  object  of  life,  heard  of  One  claiming  to  be 
the  Lord  of  men,  who  had  shown  them  the  glory  of  dying  to 


M 


Acts  xvii.  23:  Aupxofuvog  yap 
jcac  avadfiitp&v  rd  (npdfffiara  vfuov. 
"  Acts  xvii.    16 :    vapiaKvvtTO  to 


nrvtvfta    avrov    Iv    avn^,  BtMp9vvT% 
KaniduiiXov  ohvav  rfiv  iroAi)f. 
•*  Acts  xrii.21. 
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self,  and  had  promised  to  those  who  fought  the  good  fight 
bravely  a  nobler  bliss  than  the  comforts  of  life  could  yield. 
The  Stoic^  cultivating  a  stem  and  isolated  moral  independence, 
heai'd  of  Oiste  whose  own  righteousness  was  proved  by  sub- 
mission to  the  Father  in  heaven,  and  who  had  promised  to 
give  his  righteousness  to  those  who  trusted  not  in  themselves 
but  in  him.  To  all,  the  announcement  of  a  Person  was  much 
stranger  than  the  publishing  of  any  theories  would  have  been. 
They  would  not  concede  to  such  a  teacher  the  rank  of  a  phi- 
losopher ;  but,  while  some  despised  him  as  a  mere  babbler  (a 
soioer  of  words)  ^*  others  confounded  him  with  the  introducers 
of  foreign  superstitions  and  strange  deities.**  The  fact  that 
the  first  count  in  the  indictment  of  Socrates  was  his  not  believ- 
ing in  the  gods  in  whom  the  city  believed,  and  introducing 
other  new  deities,  has  offered  a  coincidence  too  inviting  to  be 
neglected ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  St.  Paul 
was  arraigned  on  a  similar  charge  before  the  court  of  Areopa- 
gus. But  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  does  not  give  any  indica- 
tion of  a  judicial  process ;  and  it  seems  clear  that  "  they  took 
him  and  brought  him  to  the  Hill  of  Ares ''  with  the  simple 
object  expressed  in  their  own  words,  "We  wish  to  learn  what 
these  things  mean."  •*  The  result  of  Paul's  contemptuous  re- 
ception by  the  philosophers  was  that,  instead  of  wasting  his 
time  in  fruitless  discussions  with  them  in  the  Agora,  he  obtain- 
ed a  public  audience  of  the  people  for  the  Gospel  message. 

§  10.  No  locality  of  St.  Paul's  ministry  is  more  deeply  inter- 
esting or  better  known  than  this.  The  Agora  of  Athens  lay 
in  the  deep  valley  enclosed  between  the  Hill  of  the  Muses  {Mu- 
seum) on  the  south,  and  the  Pnyx,  Areopagus  and  Acropolis, 
whicn  curve  round  it  on  the  north.  The  Areopagus  directly 
overhangs  the  north  side  of  the  Agora ;  and  a  flight  of  sixteen 
steps,  cut  in  the  rock,  leads  up  to  the  south-eastern  summit  of 
the  rock,  where  the  most  venerable  court  held  its  sessions  in 


*•  a-rfpfioXoyog, 

"•  ^ivtiiv  daifiovitav  KarayyiKivQj 
Acts  xyii.  18.  The  reason  added, 
*'■  because  he  preached  to  them  Jesus 
And  the  Resurrection,"  has  been  un- 
derstood by  some  as  implying  that 
Jestu  was  taken  for  a  god,  and  Anas- 
tasis  for  a  goddess. 

"  Acts  xvii.  19,  20.  We  have  here 
one  of  the  most  striking  cxamplcH  of 
the  Taciltation  of  our  tran»Iator»  in 
cases  of  uncertainty.  The  Greek  text 
hAs  the  same  phrase  both  in  t'cr.  10 


and  Tcr.  22,  trrc  rdv  Aptiov  vayov^ 
and  Iv  fihifi  rov  'Aptiov  frayov,  which 
must  mean  the  same  in  both  paflsages. 
Bat  in  the  first  wo  have  '*  Areopa- 
gus** in  the  text,  with  *<Mar8*  hill" 
in  the  margin,  complicated  by  the 
note,  ''It  was  the  highest  court  in 
Athens;'*  and  conversely,  in  verso 
22,  we  find  '*Mars*  hiir*  in  the 
text,  with  "the  court  of  the  Areopa- 
gites'*  in  the  margin.  Mr.  T^ewin 
adheres  to  the  view  of  a  judicial  pro- 
cess. 


A.D.  fil  (?). 


Paul's  Discourse  at  AlJiens. 
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the  open  air.  At  the  head  of  tho  BtaircasG  ia  a  rock-hewn 
beach,  formiog  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle  ;  with  two  raised 
blocks, — the  one  on  tho  eastern,  the  othei'  on  the  western 
side, — the  stations  probably  of  the  accoser  and  the  accused. 
We  may  imagine  the  Apostle  led  up  these  steps  and  ])laccd 
oa  ono  of  tho  stones,  whence,  as  from  a  pulpit,  ho  might  ad- 
dress the  philosophers  and  distinguished  persons  who  occu- 
pied  lliebenchesof  the  Ai'eop^ites,  and  tho  multitude  on  tho 
steps  and  in  the  valley,"    Here,  directly  opiioaite  to  the  great 


gate-way  {PropyUea)  of  the  Acmpolis,  and  the  western  front 
of  the  Parthenon, — at  a  time,  be  it  remembered,  when  the 
PaDatlienaic  procession  was  still  wont  to  carry  up  to  the  Vii'- 
gin  goddeas  her  mystic  robe,  while  the  thonsand  altars  of  tho 
city  smoked  daily  with  tho  ofEerings  of  atl  tho  world, — a  Jew 
for  the  first  time  taught  the  people  of  Athens,  and  the  foreign- 
ers who  flocked  to  the  University  of  the  World,  what  their 
own  religion  testified  of  the  true  God — though  darkened  and 
dishonori-d  by  idolatry — and  thence  led  them  up  to  the  full 
knowledge  of  Him  whom  they  ignorantiy  worshiped. 
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This  "  Sermon  at  Athens  " — ^as  it  is  commonly  called — pre- 
sents a  new  type  of  the  Apostle's  discourses,  and  an  example 
of  the  fittest  mode  of  approaching  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
heathens  in  every  age.  Addressing  an  audience  of  cultivated 
Greeks,  he  no  more  insulted  them  by  saying  at  the  outset — 
"  Ye  are  too  superstitious,"  than  he  belied  their  conscience 
and  philosophy  by  declaring  them  utterly  ignorant  of  Grod. 
His  real  exordium  was,  "  Athenians,  I  observe  you  to  be  in  all 
things  eminentlf/  religious,^^  As  an  example  of  that  tendency, 
which  formed  one  chief  spring  of  Hellenic  vigor,  to  trace  in 
every  thing  the  hand  of  God,  he  singles  out,  from  all  those 
temples  and  shrines  which  he  had  been  contemplating  for  sev- 
eral days,"  an  altar  which  bore  the  inscription  TO  GOD  UN"- 
KNOWN.'*  Whether  set  up  in  a  spirit  like  that  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical calendar,  with  its  supplemental  day  for  "All  Saints," 
or  whether  connected  with  the  esoteric  worship  of  the  myster- 
ies, or  whether  meant  to  expiate  some  calamity  for  which 
all  the  known  gods  had  been  propitiated  in  vain,  as  tradition 
says  of  one  of  these  altars  (for  we  know  from  eye-witnesses 
that  there  were  several  of  them  at  Athens),**  the  inscrip- 
tion confessed  a  truth  to  which  Greek  poetry  and  philosophy, 
nay,  the  whole  voice  of  heathenism,  bears  continual  witness. 
Beneath  the  veil  of  polytheism,  we  always  find  some  idea  of  a 
God  who  is  above  all  the  deities  of  the  Pantheon,  from  whom 
gods,  men,  and  nature  alike  derive  their  being.  The  Apostle, 
therefore,  had  the  fullest  right  to  use  that  inscription  as  the 


'**  ra  vfpdffftara  vftuv,  Acts  xvii. 
2'S. 

**  'AyvufOTtft  9itp,  **  The  "  is  sup- 
plied by  onr  translators,  and  the 
phrase,  viewed  as  a  title,  admits  of 
this  sense,  as  well  as  of  the  indefinite 
article  an,  i.  e.,  some  unknown  God. 
The  verbal  adjective,  moreover, 
though  ofteh  bearing  the  meaning 
pivcn  in  our  version,  signifies  literally 
Unknowable.  Perhaps  the  spirit  of 
the  inscription  may  be  given  in  the 
paraphrase:  **To  a  Deity,  who  can 
not  be  recognized  under  the  names  or 
attributes  of  any  of  our  gods." 

»  Pans.  i.  4 ;  Philostr.  VU.  ApolL 
vi.  3,  who  cites  these  altars  as  an  in-  * 
stance  of  the  prudence  of  paying  re- 
spect to  all  deities.  As  to  the  origin 
of  these  altars,  Eichhorn  suggests  that ' 
they  may  have  been  built  before  the 
art  of  ivriting  was  known  {fiiafiol  avwV' 


vfjioi)j  and  subsequently  inscribed  ayv» 
Bi<^.  Neander*s  view  is  based  on  a 
passage  of  Diog.  Laortius,  who,  in  his 
Life  of  Epimenides,  says  that  in  the 
time  of  a  plague,  when  they  knew  not 
what  god  to  propitiate  in  order  to 
avert  it,  he  caused  black  and  white 
sheep  to  be  let  loose  from  the  Areopa- 
gus, and,  wherever  they  lay  down,  to 
be  oflered  to  the  respective  divinities 
(ry  vpoirfjKovTi  Ottp)y  hOiv,  adds  Di- 
ogenes, cH  Kai  vvv  IfTTiv  tvpiiv  Kard. 
Tobg  SrffJiovc  rvv  'A9.  piafioitg  dvitft*- 
vfiovc.  On  which  Neander  remarks 
that  on  this  or  similar  occasions  nl- 
tars  mipht  be  dedicated  to  an  Un- 
known God,  since  thev  knew  not  what 
god  was  offended  and  required  to  be 
propitiated.  But  the  story  has  a  sus- 
picions air  of  belonging  to  the  class 
of  inventions  on  the  solo  basis  of  the 
fact  to  be  accounted  for. 
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foreshatlowing  of  the  truths  he  had  now  to  proclaim— 
"  Whom  therefore  ye  worship  without  knowing,  Him  declare 
I  unto  you."  The  simple  grandeur  of  this  revelation  stood  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  vain  speculations  of  the  philosophers, 
and  re-echoed  the  primal  truth  set  forth  "  in  the  beginning  '* 
of  both  covenants : — ^*'  God,  tJiat  made  the  worldy  and  all  things 
thai  are  therein  " — "  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  " — "  he 
giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things ;  and  hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of 
the  earth  :" — while,  in  harmony  with  the  key-note  of  the  whole 
discourae,  he  ap}>eals  to  their  own  poets,  who  had  already 
borne  witness  to  this  truth,  "  For  we  aee  also  his  off- 
spring." "• 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  alien  to  the  Apostle's  argu- 
ment than  the  inference  that  it  mattered  not  how  men  wor- 
shiped this 

**  Father  of  nil,  in  every  ape, 
In  every  climo  adored,'' 

and  that  every  form  of  service  under  every  name  was  equally 
acceptable,  whether 

**By  Bnint,  by  savage,  or  by  sage, 
Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord." 

From  the  universal  fatherhood  of  God  Paul  deduces  the  folly 
of  idolatry,  as  a  degradation  of  that  nature  which  man  derives 
from  God.  If  we  are  his  offspring,  made  in  his  likeness^  surely 
"  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  (ro  Q^iov)  is  like 
unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  on  which  a  f oim  is  stamped  by 
man's  art  and  imagination."  "  As  for  his  dwelling-place,  Paul 
dared  to  repeat  the  same  truth,  as  he  stood  facing  the  Parthe- 
non, which  Solomon  had  proclaimed  when  he  dedicated  the 
Temple,  that  the  Creator  of  the  world,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth, "  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  haiids,  neither  is  he 
served  by  men's  hands  as  though  he  (the  giver  of  all)  needed 
any  thing  to  be  added  to  him."  "  This  ignorant  worship  be- 
longs to  the  dispensation  of  his  forbearance,  during  which  the 

•*  Acts  xvii.  28  :  Tov  yap  xai  ykvoQ  I  and  Creator.  Pcrhnps  the  most 
ifTfiiv,  The  particnlar  quotation  is  striking  is  an  anonymous  verso  quoted 
from  Aratus,  the  celebrated  astro-  i  by  l*lniarch  (Ve  Defect.  Orac.  c.  48, 
nomical  poet  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  and  ,  p.  436) : 

therefore  the  countryman  of  St.  Pan! ;  i      Ze^c  ^pxh*  Ztug  fufffra,  ^ior  c'  i'k 
but  the  whole  mythical  poetry  of  the  vdvra  "TrkXavTai. 

Greeks,  from  Homer  and  Hesiod  I  "  x^P^m^"^*-  "X*'*?C  i^"*  ivQvfijjQrici' 
downward,  is  full  of  passages  which    w;  cn^QputTrov, 

represent  God  (generally  in  the  per-  "  Or,  **  had  any  further  need  of  any 
•on  of  Jotd)  as  the  universal  Father  [  one,"  TrpoaBeoiuvog  nvof. 
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vague  efforts  of  the  heathen  world — "  feeling  after  God,  if 
haply  they  might  find  him,  though  he  is  not  far  from  any  ono 
of  us,  for  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  " — 
taught  them  the  same  lesson  of  their  helplessness  that  the  Law 
was  designed  to  teach  the  Jews.  But  now  the  time  of  that 
forbearance  is  accomplished,  and  Paul  amid  the  temples  of 
Athens  repeats  to  all  the  world  the  cry  of  the  Baptist  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judaea — "  Grod  conmiandeth  all  7nen  eveq/where 
to  repent."  To  enforce  repentance,  he  declares  that  a  day  is 
appointed  by  God  for  the  judgment  of  the  world  in  righteous- 
ness— ^an  idea  not  strange  to  Greek  mythology ;  and  thus  he 
leads  up  their  minds  to  the  very  essence  of  his  message, — 
that  this  judgment  would  be  administered  by  a  man  whom 
God  had  set  apart,  giving  to  all  men  a  pledge  that  he  had  done 
so,  by  raising  him  from  the  dead.*^ 

But  here  the  patience  of  his  audience  failed.  With  his 
wonted  consummate  prudence,  Paul  has  not  yet  named  the 
name  against  which  rumors  from  the  East  had  already  preju- 
diced his  hearers,  —the  Gidilean  peasant,  who  was,  forsooth,  to 
be  exalted  above  Socrates  and  Plato,  Zeno  and  Epicurus — 
Christ  crucified,  folly  to  the  Greeks.  But  the  mention  of  a 
resurrection  was  enough  to  provoke  the  scorn  of  the  philoso- 
phers ;  and  all  revolted  from  the  claim  of  personal  allegiance 
to  a  m^in  appointed  to  exercise  the  authority  of  the  one  God 
in  the  judgment  of  the  world.  Some  mocked — a  mode  of  de- 
bate in  which  the  Athenians  of  all  ages  were  adepts — others 
thought  they  had  had  enough  of  the  subject  for  the  time,  and 
promised  Paul  another  audience,  which  he  never  seems  to  have 
had,  and  so  he  departed  from  among  them.  The  intellectual 
capital  of  the  world  was  not  marked  for  distinction  in  the 
annals  of  Christianity.  No  Epistle  or  visit  records  any  fur- 
ther intercourse  of  Paul  with  Athens.  But  even  here  a  few 
converts  were  gained  ;  some  of  them,  as  elsewhere,  among  the 
most  intelligent  men  and  the  women  of  distinction ;  classes 
represented  by  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,""  and  a  woman 
named  Damaris.    These  believers,  if  few  in  number,  were 


^  It  is  well  worth  observing  tliat !  an  eminent  Athenian,  and  probably 
Paul  here  opens  the  character  of  i  known  by  this  title  in  the  Chnrch. 
Christ  ns  a  Judge  before  speaking  of  Eusebitis  makes  him,  on  the  anthority 


him  as  a  Saviour;  the  very  same  or- 
der which  the  Lord  himself  pursued 
in  his  first  discourse  to  the  unbeliev- 
ing Jews,  John  v. 


of  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  to 
have  been  first  bishop  of  Athen.s 
where  tradition  places  his  martyr- 
dom.     Some  spurious  writings  are 


"*  ^lovvmoQ  o  'AptoTraytTTic.     The  j  extant  under  his  name, 
article  seems  to  imply  that  he  was! 
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linnly  attached  to  the  Apostle.'*'  The  narrative  leaves  it  im- 
certain  how  long  Paul  stayed  at  Athens,  and  whether  some  per- 
secution or  danger  did  not  cause  him  to  depart  without  wait- 
ing for  Silas  and  Timothy,  who  rejoined  him  at  Corinth.*" 

§  \l.  CoBiNTH,  which  now  ranked  as  the  Roman  capital  of 
Greece,  is  conspicuous  not  only  in  Europe,  but  above  every 
other  city  in  the  world — Jerusalem  and  Antioch  scarely  ex* 
cepted — in  connection  with  the  history  and  teaching  and  writ- 
ings of  St.  PauL  It  claims  this  distinction  as  the  residence  o' 
the  Apostle  during  his  most  critical  contests,  both  with  Jews 
and  Greeks,  in  defense  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel ;  as 
the  place  whence  he  wrote  his  first  apostoHc  letters — ^the  two 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians ;  as  the  Church  to  which  he  ad- 
dressed those  other  two  Epistles,  which  not  only  contain  the 
fullest  directions  on  matters  of  Christian  faith  and  practice — 
the  order  of  the  Church,  and  the  principles  regulating  her 
spiritual  gifts  and  her  Christian  liberality,  her  ministry  and 
her  sacraments,  the  supremo  law  of  Christian  love,  and  the 
clearest  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, — but 
which  reiterate,  in  terms  uneqiialed  in  human  language  for 
simplicity  and  force,  the  one  great  central  truth  of  the  whole 
Gospel— Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified. 

lliere  is,  moreover,  no  scene  of  St.  Paul's  labors  of  which 
the  local  features  are  more  clearly  marked  by  allusions  both 
in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles ;  and  the  course  of  the  city's  his- 
tory will  help  to  explain  its  choice  to  be  the  first  chief  home 
of  Western  Christianity.  This  ancient  seat  of  the  uEolian, 
and  afterward  of  the  Dorian  race,  stood  just  within  that  lathr 


*"  Acts  xrii.  34 :  KciXXfiOevrtg  avrtp 
IvinTiv&av. 

"»  Acts  xviil.  1,6.  In  1  Thcss.  iii. 
2,  Paul,  writiog  of  his  being  hindered 
from  visiting  the  Thessalonians,  says, 
**  Wherefore,  when  we  could  no  long- 
er forbear,  we  thought  it  good  to  be 
hft  at  Athens  ahne,  and  semt  Jlmathe- 
vs  .  ...  to  establish  you,"  etc ;  and 
in  rer.  6  he  refers  to  the  retom  of 
Timothy  from  this  mission ;  and  his 
report  would  naturally  pire  occasion 
for  the  writing  of  this  Episilo  from 
Ck>rinth.  It  has  been  inferred  that 
Timothy  joined  Paul  at  Athens,  and 
was  sent  l^k  thence  upon  this  mis- 
sion, from  which  he  returned  airain 
and  rejoined  Paul  at  Corinth.  The 
absence  of  nny  montion  of  Silas  in  1 

V 


Thcss.  iii.  2  does  not  exclude  the  sup- 
position that  he  also  may  have  come 
to  Paul  at  Athens,  and  been  sent  on 
some  similar  mission,  perhaps  to  Phi- 
lippi ;  and  that  thus  Paul  was  k/t  alone 
at  Athens.  All  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  message  to  join  him  with  all  speed. 
Nor  need  it  be  supposed,  from  Acts 
XTiii.  5,  that  both  returned  together  to 
him  at  Corinth.  They  may  hare  ar- 
rived about  the  same  time.  '  (Sec  Dr. 
Howson's  note  to  chap.  xi.  vol.  i.  pp. 
488-9,  4th  ed.)  Dr.  Wordsworth  in. 
fers,  from  2  Cor.  ix.  11  and  Acts 
xviii.  5,  that  Timothy  brought  contri- 
butions to  the  support  of  the  Apostle 
from  the  MacedoniaTi  churches,  and 
thus  released  him  from  his  continootit 
labor  ns  a  tent- maker. 
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mus  or  neck  of  land,  the  name  of  which  has  been  transferred 
to  every  narrow  passage  between  two  seas;  and  tiiis  position 
enabled  it  to  shut  the  only  land  route  into  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  to  send  forth  its  ships  on  both  the  seas  which  wash  the 
eastern  and  western  shores  of  Greece.  Its  command  of  the 
Isthmus  was  rendered  perfect  by  that  vast  citadel  of  rock,  the 
AcrocorirUhuSy  which  rises  abruptly  to  a  lieight  of  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  summit  of  which  is  so  large 
as  to  have  contained  the  original  city,  the  Ephyra  of  Homer. 
The  prospect  from  this  eminence  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
in  the  world,  embracing  a  panoramic  view  of  the  mountains  of 
the  Morea  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  with  the  ranges  that  skirt 
its  opposite  shore,  terminating  in  the  snowy  heights  of  Parnas- 
sus ;  while  on  the  east,  beyond  the  Saronic  Gulf,  dotted  with 
its  islands,  the  hills  of  Attica  and  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  arc 
distinctly  visible  at  a  distance  of  45  miles.  Inmiediately  be- 
low the  Acrocorinthus,  to  the  north,  was  the  city  of  Corinth, 
on  a  table-land  descending  in  terraces  to  the  low  plain  which 
lies  between  Cenchrese  and  Lechseum,  the  two  harbors  on  the 
Saronic  and  Corinthian  gulfs."*  The  eastern  port  invited  the 
civilizing  commerce  of  the  PhiEnicians,  and  from  the  western 
issued  those  earliest  of  Greek  colonies,  which  the  Corinthians 
founded  on  the  Ionian  Gulf,  such  as  Ambracia,  Corcyra 
(  Cor/u)y  and  ApoUonia ;  while  Potidsea  and  other  cities  attest 
her  colonizing  energy  in  the  ^gsBan.  The  first  trireme,  or 
model  Greek  man-of-war,  was  said  to  have  been  built  at  Cor- 
inth, and  the  first  naval  battle  on  record  was  fought  between 
her  fleet  and  that  of  her  own  colony  of  Corcyra  (about  b.c.  664). 
The  mythic  fame  of  the  ^olid  race  of  Sisyphus  was  eclipsed  in 
historic  times  by  the  tyrants  Cypselus  and  Periander,  under 
whom  Corinth,  enriched  by  conmierce,  became  one  of  the  earli- 
est seats  of  Grecian  art.  As  an  aristocratic  republic,  Corinth 
yielded  only  to  Sparta  the  supremacy  of  the  Dorian  eonfeder- 

'^  Among  the  localities  of  Corinth,  { the  Apostle,  all  the  foot-racerB  ran, 


our  special  attention  is  dcnianded  by 
the  Poseidoniutttf  or  sanctuary  of  Nep- 
tune, the  scene  of  those  Isthmian 
Games  from  which  St.  Paul  borrows 
some  of  the  most  striking  imagery  of 
his  Epistles,  and  especially  of  those  to 
the  Corinthians.  It  stood  at  a  short 
distance  N.E.  of  Corinth,  on  a  plat- 
form above  a  ravine,  along  the  edge 
or  which  ran  the  fortifications  of  the 
Isthmus,  here  at  its  narrowest  width. 
To  the  south  of  the  temple  may  still 
be  seen  the  *'  stadium,**  in  which,  says 


but  one  receives  the  prize  (1  Cor.  ix. 
2i};  and  to  the  east  those  of  the 
theatre,  the  probable  scene  of .  the 
pugilistic  contest,  the  image  of  his 
own  earnest  fight  with  evil  (ver.  26) ; 
and  the  coast  is  still  fringed  with 
the  small  green  pine-trees  that  fur- 
nished for  the  victors  that  ''corrupt- 
ible crown,"  the  symbol  of  the  "in- 
corruptible **  promised  to  the  Chri^ 
tian  athlete  who  keeps  his  body  un- 
der and  brings  it  into  subjection 
(ver.  25). 
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noy,  and  was  often  able  to  force  on  her  hesitating  leader — as, 
for  example,  into  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  Macedonian 
usurpers,  after  crushing  the  opposition  of  Athens,  Thebes, 
and  Sparta,  treated  Corinth,  in  whose  citadel  they  placed  a 
garrison,  as  the  capital  of  Greece ;  and  when  Aratus  had  ex- 
pelled the  Macedonian  garrison,  the  city  became  the  head  of 
the  Achaean  League  (b.c.  243).  In  this  character  she  drew 
down,  by  an  insult  to  the  embassador  of  Rome,  that  terrible 
destruction  which  Cicero  describes  as  the  extinction  of  the 
"  Light  of  Greece  "  (b.c.  146).  Excepting  the  temples  and  the 
buildings  on  the  Acrocorinthus,  the  city  lay  in  ruins  for  a  cen- 
tury, till  it  was  rebuilt  by  Julius  Caesar  in  b.c.  46,  and  the  new 
Colonia  Julia  Corinthus  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Achaia  and  the  residence  of  the  proconsul.  Rap- 
idly recovering  its  ancient  wealth,  as  a  place  of  great  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  enterprise,  it  regained  also  its  infamous 
celebrity  as  the  most  dissolute,  of  Greek  cities,  and  a  chief  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  was 
second  only  to  Athens  in  intellectual  activity. 

Besides  the  native  Greeks,  the  great  number  of  Romans,  as 
might  have  been  expected  in  a  colony  so  recently  sent  forth, 
is  attested  by  the  Latin  names  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Momans, 
which  St.  Paul  wrote  from  Corinth,  during  his  second  visit. 
The  many  Jewish  residents,  whom  we  always  find  in  the  Greek 
commercial  cities,  are  indicated  both  by  the  narrative  in  the 
Acts,  and  by  the  Judaizing  factions  constantly  referred  to  in 
the  Epistles.  Here  then  were  gathered  together  all  the  ele- 
ments on  which  the  Apostle  could  most  desire  to  act ;  and  all 
of  them  in  a  state  of  vital  activity,  which  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  "  strenuous  idleness  "  of  Athens  amid  her  old 
intellectual  traditions.  It  was  in  places  of  living  activity  that 
St.  Paul  labored  longest  and  most  effectually,  as  formerly  at 
Antioch,  now  at  Corinth,  and  afterward  at  Ephesus. 

§  12.  While  at  Corinth,  as  before  at  Athens,  Paul  was  wait- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  Silas  and  Timotheus,  ho  gained  unexpect- 
ed fellow-laborers  in  Aquila,  a  Jew  of  Pontus,"*  and  his  wife 
Priscilla,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  Italy,  in  consequence 
of  the  edict  of  Claudius,  expelling  all  Jews  from  Rome."* 


"*  It  is  noteworthy  that  Aqnila, 
the  Greek  tranglntnr  of  the  O.  T.,  was 
also  a  native  of  Pontim ;  hnt  it  seems 
only  a  coincidence  that  Aquila  was  a 
family  name  of  the  Gens  Pontin  nt 
Rome. 

""Acts  xviii.    2.      Comp.    Sticr. 


Oiavd.  25  :  "  Jndaxos,  iinpuJsore  Chres- 
to  nssidao  tunuiltunntes,  Roma  cx- 
pulit;" — langna^e  which  seems  to 
imply  that  Christianity  had  nh*eady 
reached  Rome,  and  excited  the  alarm 
of  nn  emperor  pecnliarly  hostile  tr» 
*•  foreign   superstitions.*'      Wlictiicr 
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Finding  them  already  established  at  Corinth  in  the  same 
handicraft  as  liis  own — the  making  of  Cilician  or.  hair-cloth 
tents — Paul  took  up  his  abode  and  wrought  with  them,  and 
we  may  imagine  his  converse  during  the  hours  of  labor  with 
these  who  soon  became,  to  use  his  own  affectionate  phrase, 
"  his  helpers  in  Christ  Jesus."  "*  Having  thus  lived  together 
during  the  eighteen  months  of  Paul's  stay  at  Corinth,  they 
shared  his  voyage  to  Ephesus."^  Here  they  remained  (while 
Paul  went  on  to  Jerusalem  and  Antioch)  and  instructed 
ApoUos  in  the  troth.  Besides  this  intimate  converse  both 
with  Paul  and  with  Apollos,  Aquila  and  Priscilla  have  the 
high  distinction  of  affording  a  home  to  Christian  churches  in 
their  house  at  Ephesus,  and  again  at  Rome  when  they  were 
able  to  return  thither."*  To  crown  their  eminence,  they 
earned  the  thanks,  not  of  Paul  only,  but  of  all  the  churches  oi 
the  Gentiles,  by  incurring  the  risk  of  martyrdom  to  save  his 
life ;  we  know  not  upon  what  occasion ;  perhaps  it  was  at 
Ephesus."' 

The  labors  of  the  Apostle  at  his  craft  of  tent-making,  with 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  are  the  most  interesting  if  we  admit  the 


Aqaila  and  Priscilla  were  already 
Christians,  or  whether  they  were  con. 
verted  by  St.  Paul,  is  a  question  still 
in  dispute,  and  which  scarcely  seems 
capable  of  solution.  The  argument 
that  Aquila  is  not  called  fAaBrjTfic 
(like  Timothy  in  Acts  xvi.  1)  is  too 
minute  to  be  decisive.  We  hare  here 
an  independent  evidence  of  the  date 
of  Paul's  arrival  at  Corinth.  Edicts 
of  this  nature,  for  the  expulsion  of 
any  cinps  of  foreigners  from  Rome, 
were  almost  always  prompted  by  some 
disturbance  in  their  native  country. 
Now  such  an  outbreak  took  place  at 
Jerusalem,  at  the  Feast  of  Taberna- 
cles, A.D.  51,  and  led  to  the  recall  of 
Ventidius  Cumanns,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Felix  as  his  successor.  Al- 
lowing for  the  time  required  for  the 
news  to  reach  Rome,  we  may  place  the 
edict  of  Claudius  at  the  beginning  of 
A.1>.  52,  and  the  arrival  of  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  at  Corinth  about  a  month 
or  six  weeks  later.  If,  then,  Paul 
reached  Corinth  about  February,  a.d. 
52,  his  departure  (after  18  months) 
would  fall  abont  August,  a.d.  53 ;  and 
this  inference  is  confirmed  by  his  re- 


lations, near  the  close  of  that  period, 
with  Gallio,  wh086  arrival  as  pro- 
consul of  Achaia  may  be  placed,  as 
Mr.  licwin  has  shown,  abont  midsum- 
mer, A.D.  53.  (Fcuti  Scuart,  Introd. 
ch.  viii.  pp.  62-64.) 

^  Acts  xviii.  2,  3 :  comp.  Rom. 
xvi.  3. 

"'  Acts  xviii.  24. 

"*  In  the  First  Epistle  to  theChrintk- 
tans,  written  from  Ephesus  during  St. 
Paul's  third  journey  (a.d.  66  or  67), 
he  sends  a  salutation  from  AqutLa 
and  Priscilla,  **  with  the  church  that 
is  in  their  house  *'  (1  Cor.  xvL  19); 
and  in  that  to  the  Romans,  written 
from  Corinth  (a.d.  67  or  68),  he 
greets  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and  **  like- 
wise the  church  that  is  in  their  house  " 
(Rome.  XV.  3-5).  In  this  passage,  as 
well  as  in  the  last  greeting  sent  to 
them,  probably  at  Ephesus  (2  Tim. 
iv.  19),  the  name  of  the  wife  is  Pris- 
ca.  'rhere  is  a  vague  tradition  that 
they  suffered  martyrdom  by  behead- 
ing. 

'"•  Rom.  xvi.  4 :  oinvtc  vnip  rqc 
^vxnc  HQV  rbv  iavTwp  Tpdxn^ov  lurt- 
9tjKav, 
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supposition  that  this  was  the  period  of  pressing  want,"*  from 
which  he  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  **  the  brethren  "  (Silas 
and  Timotheus)  from  Macedonia  with  contributions,  especial- 
ly those  of  the  Philippians."*  This  seasonable  contribution 
aided  him  in  his  resolve  to  keep  himself  from  being  burden- 
some to  the  converts  whom  he  was  now  about  to  gather  from 
the  Gentiles.  It  was  not  the  proud  assertion  of  personal  inde- 
pendence that  dictated  this  course ;  but  reasons  peculiar  to 
his  position  among  the  corrupt  Greeks  of  Corinth  and  Achaia. 
Nowhere  does  he  insist  so  forcibly,  as  in  writing  to  this  very 
church,  on  the  law  that  '^  no  man  goeth  a  warfare  on  his  own 
charges  " — that "  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com  must  not 
be  muzzled " — ^that  "  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained,  that  they 
which  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel."  ***  He 
tells  them  plainly  that  his  refraining  from  using  this  power  was 
the  only  disadvantage  they  had  in  comparison  with  other 
churches;"'  nay,  with  his  fondness  for  bold  expressions,  he 
says,  "  I  spoiled  other  churches,  taking  wages  of  them  for  my 
ministry  among  you.*"  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  sarcastic  irony  that 
he  pleads — "  forgive  me  this  wrong  " — ^for  he  calls  God  to  wit- 
ness that  no  want  of  love  to  them  dictated  this  course,  the 
motive  for  which  he  plainly  adds  : — ^^  For  what  I  do,  I  also 
will  do,  that  I  may  cut  off  occasion  from  them  that  desire 
occasion  [and  chall<>nge  them  to  this  proof] — wherein  they 
boast,  let  them  be  found  like  us."  "*  He  foresaw  that,  among 
the  innumerable  pretenders  who,  in  that  rich  and  frivolous 
province,  made  a  gain  of  religion,  there  would  soon  arise  some 
to  abuse  the  Christian  name;  those  whom  he  afterward 
branded  as  "  false  apostles,  deceitful  workers,  transforming 
themselves  into  the  Apostles  of  Christ,"  even  as  Ssitan,  whoso 
ministers  they  were,  transformed  himself  into  an  angel  of 
light.  These  men  even  boasted  of  the  contributions  they 
exacted,  as  a  proof  of  their  superiority  to  the  Apostle  who 
would  receive  none."*  But  he  was  content  to  suffer  this  ap-| 
parent  humiliation,  and  to  take  this  for  his  sole  reward — ' 
"  That,  when  I  preach  the  Gospel,  I  may  make  the  Grospel  of 
Christ  without  charge,  that  I  abuse  not  my  power  in  the 

*"  2  Cor.  xi.  9  :  v<rrtfni9iic,  wrripti'' !  donia  " — the  Philippians  (and  they 
^a,  literally,  being  at  the  last  re-  alone)  '*  commanicated  with  him  as 
source.  concerning;    giving    and    receiving* 

'"This  view  of  Dr.  Howson  (5f.  (Phil.  iv.  15). 
Paul,  vol.  i.  ch.  xi.)  receives    some,     *"  1  Cor.  ix.  7-1  L 
conftrmation  from  the  fact  that,  from  ■      "*  2  Cor.  xii.  13. 
the  very  first  of  St.  Paul's  labors  in  !      *"  2  Cor.  xi.  8. 
Greece— "in   the  begmning  of  the  j     "•  2  Cor.  xi.  12,13. 
Gospel,  when  I  (hjHtrted  Jrtnn  Mace-  1      *'•  2  Cor.  xt.  21. 
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Gospel.""^  "Nevertheless,  we  have  not  used  this  power; 
out  suiBPer  all  things,  lest  we  should  hhider  the  Gospel  of 
(JhrisV^^  He  resolved  not  to  bring  upon  the  Gospel  the  scorn 
of  the  selfish  and  quick-witted  Greeks,  not  to  sacrifice  one 
iota  of  the  witness  which  they  were  compelled  to  bear  to  his 
asseveration — "  I  seek  not  yours  but  you  "  "• — "  As  the  truth 
of  Christ  is  in  me,"  so  vehemently  does  he  asseverate, — ^no 
man  shall  stop  me  of  this  boasting  in  all  the  region  of  Achaia.^'" 
§  13.  With  such  resolves,  fi'om  his  very  first  arrival  at 
Corinth,  did  Paul  work  daily  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  But, 
when  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  came  round,  he  went  into  the 
synagogue,  according  to  his  custom,  and  labored  to  persuade 
both  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks  who  happened  to  be  present."* 
Some  weeks  passed  thus,  till  the  arrival  of  Silas  and  Timothy 
from  Macedonia  not  only  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  Apostle, 
but  marked  a  crisis  in  his  career.  Our  abiding  sense  of  the 
devotedness  of  St.  Paul  makes  it  hard  to  realize  that  he  also 
was  subject  to  fits  of  energy  and  depression,  the  latter  being 
connected  (it  would  seem)  with  that  bodily  infirmity,  the 
"  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  which  buffeted  him  as  a  messenger  of 
Satan.  He  tells  the  Corinthians  that  "  he  was  with  them  in 
weakness,  and  fear,  and  much  trembling ;" '"  and  his  adver- 
saries were  able,  after  his  departure,  to  strike  at  his  influence 
with  the  taunt : — "  His  letters  are  weighty  and  powerful ;  but 
his  bodily  presence  is  weak,  and  his  speech  contemptible."  "* 
But  this  constraint,  in  whatever  it  consisted,  was  now  swal- 
lowed up  in  that  "constraint  of  the  word"*" — that  over- 
ivhelming  pressure  of  heart  and  conscience,  binding  his  whole 
nature  to  his  work  amid  all  his  infirmities,  which  St.  Luke 
expresses  by  the  very  word  used  by  the  Lord  himself — "  I 
have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with  ;  and  how  am  I  straitened 
till  it  be  accomplished,"  *" — which  Paul  himself  describes  in 
the  most  powerful  language  ever  used  by  man  to  utter  human 
motives : — "  For  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  «5  ;*"  because 
we  thus  judge,  that,  if  One  died  for  ali,  then  were  all  dead ; 
and  that  he  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  not 
heiicefortli  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  which  died  for 
them,  and  rose  again."  This  overwhelming  sense  that "  Christ 
is  all  and  in  all,"  this  full  meaning  of  tlie  Gospel  of  Christ's 


'"  1  Cor.  ix.  18. 

*'"  1  Cor.  ix.  12. 

"»  2  Cor.  xii.  14. 

'»  2  Cor.  xi.  10. 

"*  Acts  xviii.  4. 

"  1  Cor.  i.  3.      »»  2  Cor.  x.  10. 


***  Acts  xviii.  5  :  frvviixiro  ry  Xoyip 
seems  clearly  the  true  reading,  not  r^ 
irvkviiari. 

^^  Luke  xii.  50 :  itmq  <ri;vi;^o/Ltac  'i^ 
ov  TtXrtrOy. 

**  2  Cor.  T,  14,  15 :  avvkx^t  rffAOQ^ 
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death  and  resurrection,  seems  to  have  come  upon  PauPs  mind 
almost  with  the  force  of  a  new  revelation,  in  the  light  of  which 
ho  formed  the  resolution : — ^^  I  determined  not  to  know  any 
thing  among  you,  save  Jbs0S  Christ  and  him  ckucifikd."  ' 
It  had  an  equal  influence  on  the  manner  as  on  the  matter  of 
his  preaching.  Paul  knew  that  '^  Christ  had  sent  him  to 
preach  the  Gkwpel,  not  with  wisdom  of  words,  lest  the  ci^oss 
of  Christ  should  he  made  of  none  effect.**  AU  the  arts  of 
rhetoric  and  philosophic  argument,  the  "  excellency  of  speech 
and  wisdom,"  the  "  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,**  were 
abjured  by  the  very  Apostle  who  was  qualified  to  use  them 
on  the  ver^  field  that  invited  Und  provoked  their  display,  in 
order  to  give  place  to  the  '^manifestation  of  spirit  and  of 
power,"  to  prove  that  the  simplicity  of  preaching  was  God's 
instrument  for  saving  them  that  believe,  and  to  assure  the 
converts  that  '^  their  faith  was  not  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but 
in  the  power  of  God."  Great  as  was  the  temptation  to  grati- 
fy "  the  Jews  who  asked  for  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks  who 
sought  after  wisdom,"  Paul  now  saw  that  any  such  concession 
would  mar  the  whole  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  summed 
up  the  message  of  Christ's  heralds  in  these  words : — ^^  But  wb 
PSBACH  Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block, 
and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness ;  but  unto  them  which  are 
called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God, 

AND  THE  WISDOM  OF  GOD."  "* 

"  We  " — ^the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  then — ^the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  in  every  age — but,  at  Corinth  in  particular,  Paul 
and  the  two  associates  whose  aid  he  thus  owns : — "  The  Son 
of  God,  even  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  preached  among  you  by  us, 
by  nie  and  Silvanvs  and  Timotheus,  was  in  him  yea  and  in 
him  Amen,  unto  the  glory  of  God  by  us."  *"  The  sense  of 
having  their  help  seems  to  have  given  that  impulse  which 
caused  Paul  to  testify  first  to  the  Jews  Jesus  the  Christ."* 
His  new  plainness  provoked  the  same  animosity  as  at  every 
former  step ;  and  when,  like  those  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  they 
opposed  themselves  and  blasphemed,  Paul  shook  his  raiment, 
and  said  to  them,  in  the  words  of  their  own  prophet,  "  Your 
blood  be  upon  your  own  heads !  Pure  from  it,  I  will  hence- 
forth go  to  the  Gentiles."  "*  From  that  day  he  forsook  the 
synagogue,  his  first  act  of  open  separation  from  Judaism,  but 
continued  to  meet  his  own  fiock  close  by,  in  the  house  of  a 


*"  I  Cor.  ii.  2. 

^  I  Cor.  i.  23,  24,  ii.  6. 

"»  2  Cor.  i.  20.     '»  Acts  xviii.  5. 

»'  Ezek.  xxxiii.  4 ;  Acto  xviii.  6. 7. 


There  is  no  renson  to  believe  that 
Paul  transfeiTcd  his  abode  from  the 
house  of  Aquila  nnd  Priscilla  to  that 
of  Justus. 
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proselyte  named  Justus.  He  was  followed  by  Crispus,  the 
chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  whose  baptism,  with  his  whole 
house,  by  the  Apostle  himself,  formed  an  exception  to  PauFs 
usual  practice,  for  "  Chi-ist " — he  says — '^  sent  me  not  to  bap- 
tize, but  to  preach  the  Gospel."  "*  The  like  exception  was 
made  in  favor  of  Grains,  whose  name  stands  recorded  in 
Scripture  as  a  great  example  of  Christian  hospitality ;  ^''  as 
well  as  for  the  household  of  Stephanas,  afterward  described 
as  '^  the  first-fruits  of  Achaia,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to 
the  ministry  of  the  saints."  "* 

The  news  of  this  division  among  the  Jews,  and  of  the 
Apostle's  turning  to  the  Grentiles,  spread  through  the  city ; 
and  many  of  the  Corinthians  believed  and  were  baptized, 
probably  by  Silvanus  and  Timotheus.  That  this  movement 
roused  anew  the  extreme  fury  of  the  Jews,  may  be  inferred 
from  Paul's  referring  to  their  opposition  with  vehement  in- 
dignation in  his  First  EfnsUe  to  the  Thessalonians^  which 
was  written  from  Corinth  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Silvanus 
and  Timotheus : — "  Who  both  killed  the  Lord  Jesus  and  their 
own  prophets,  and  have  persecuted  us ;  and  they  please  not 
God,  and  are  contrary  to  all  men :  forbidding  us  to  speak  to 
the  Gentiles  that  they  might  be  saved,  to  fill  up  ^cir  sins 
alway ;  for  the  wrath  is  come  upon  them  to  the  uttermost."  *" 
It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  Apostle  was  favored  with  another 
of  those  supernatural  visions,  which  from  the  very  day  of  his 
conversion  had  directed  and  cheered  his  course.  The  Lord, 
whom  he  had  seen  in  the  way  to  Damascus,  now  spoke  to  him 
in  the  night,  and  said  to  him,  ^^  Be  not  afraid,  but  speak,  and 
hold  not  thy  peace :  for  I  am  with  thee,  and  no  man  shall  set 
on  thee  to  hurt  thee :  for  I  have  much  people  in  this  cUy.^^ 
Thus  encouraged,  he  remained  in  Corinth,  teaching  the  word 
of  God,  for  a  year  and  six  months.  During  this  time  he  kept 
up  his  intercourse  with  the  churches  of  Macedonia ;  and  the 
Second  EpisUe  to  the  Tliessaionians  was  sent  not  long  after 
the  First,  chiefly  to  correct  the  misapprehensions  which  some 
had  founded  upon  the  first,  respecting  the  speedy  approach  of 
"  the  day  of  the  Lord,"  Christ's  second  advent."* 


'»  1  Cor.  i.  U-17. 

™  liom.  xvi,  28. 

'»*  I  Cor.  xvi.  15-17.  From  the 
Application  of  the  same  phrase,  **  the 
first-fruits  of  Achaia  unto  Christ,"  to 
Epaonetus,  Dr.  Howson  infers  that 
Epfl&nctns  was  probably  of  the  house 


first-fraitsof  the  Jewish  converts,  and 
Epsenetus  of  the  Gentiles?  It  de- 
serves notice  how  large  a  natnber  of 
the  Corinthian  Christians  are  men- 
tioned bv  name  in  St.  Paurs  Epistles. 

'»!  fhess.  ii.  15, !«. 

' "  Concerning  the  teaching  of  these 


hold  of  Stephanas.      May  not  Ste-   Kpistlcs.  nliich  hns  already  been  re- 
phanas  and  his  house  hnvc  k'cn  th?  ^  fcnetl    to    in    connection   with   tb« 


A.D.  52. 


PauVa  Earliest  Epistles. 
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These  are  the  earliest  of  St.  PauPs  Epistles  which  have 
come  down  to  us ;  though  the  salutation  at  the  close  of  the 
Second  Epistle  seems  to  imply  that  the  Apostle  was  already 
in  habitual  correspondence  with  the  churches  he  had  plant- 
ed.*" That  salutation,  moreover,  supplies  a  fact  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  connection  with  St.  Paul's  EJpistles : — "  The 
salutation  of  Paul  with  mine  own  Itand^  which  is  the  token  in 
every  Epistle :  so  I  write."  "*  The  habit  of  employing  an 
amanuensis  is  so  frequent  that  we  need  not  speculate  whether 
St.  Paul  adopted  it  on  account  of  his  "  infirmity  in  the  flesh." 
He  used  his  own  hand,  partly  to  give  that  attestation  to  the 
genuineness  of  his  Epistles  which  we  find  already  not  to  have 
been  superfluous,  ***  partly  to  convey  that  sense  of  personal  re- 
gard which  we  associate  with  a  great  man's  autograph ;  and 
sometimes  he  adds  to  the  salutation  in  his  own  hand  state- 
ments to  which  he  desires  thus  to  give  the  greatest  emphasis. 
We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  magnificent  doxology  which 
follows  the  salutation  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  of 
this  kind ;  "•  and  Paul  has  given  us  an  example  beyond  all 
doubt  in  the  close  of  the  EpisUe  to  the  Galatians,  After  dic- 
tating his  unusually  severe  rebukes  of  the  Judaizing  teachers 
who  had  beguiled  the  unstable  Gauls,  he  takes  the  pen  into 
his  own  hand ;  but,  before  he  adds  the  salutation,  he  uses  it  to 
record  the  final  condemnation  of  their  hollow  motives,  and  the 
final  assertion  of  that  doctrine  of  the  cross,  to  which  this  very 


Churcli  of  Thcssalonica,  see  further 
in  the  Diet,  of  the  Bibkj  art.  **  Thes- 

8ALONIANS,  £PI8TLE8  TO." 

"^  The  two  Epistles  to  the  Thcssn- 
lonians  alone  liielong  to  the  present 
Missionary  Journey.  The  Epistles 
to  the  Galatians,  Romans,  and  Co- 
linthians,  were  written  dnring  the 
next  journey.  Those  to  Philemon, 
the  Colossians,  the  Ephesians,  and 
the  Philippians,  helong  to  the  captiv- 
ity at  Home.  With  regard  to  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  there  are  consider- 
able difficulties,  which  require  to  be 
discussed  separately.  Since  the  pub- 
licarion  of  Palev's  Herm  Paufintp.  im- 
]H>rtant  attempts  have  been  made  to 
estimate  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  more 
broadly,  by  considering  them  in  their 
mutual  order  and  relations,  and  in 
th"ir  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the 
development  of  the  writer's  teaching. 
Such  attempts  muRt  lead  to  a  better 

\  2 


understanding  of  the  Epistles  them- 
selves, and  to  a  finer  appreciation  of 
the  Apostle's  nature  and  work.     It  is 
notorious  that  the  order  of  the  Epis- 
tles in  the  New  Testament  is  not  their 
real  or  chronological  order.      The 
[  mere  placing  of  them  in  their  true 
'  sequence   throws   considerable  light 
{  upon  the  history ;  and,  happily,  the 
time  of  the  composition  of  the  more 
important  Epistles  can  be  stated  with 
sufficient  certainty. 

i«  2  Thess.  iii!  17:  comp.  1  Cor. 
xvi,  21  ;  Col.  iv.  18.  Rom.  xvi.  22 
gives  incidentally  another  example, 
in  the  mention  of  the  name  of  the 
amanuensis : — "  I,  Tertius,  who  wrote 
this  Epistle." 

"•  2  Thess.  ii.  2.    And  the  saluta- 
tion itself  follows  immediately  upon 
an  emphatic  claim  of  obedience  tu 
his  word  by  this  Epistle  fiii.  14). 
'^  Rom.  xvii.  25-27. 
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form  of  reiteration  adds  new  emphasis.  Nay,  more — ^and  it 
is  deeply  interesting  that  such  a  personal  trait  of  the  Apostle 
has  been  preserved  to  us — he  appe^s  to  the  hirge,  bold  hand- 
writing, so  characteristic  of  his  fervid  temperament,  as  a  proof 
of  the  emphasis  with  which  he  wrote : — "  See  in  what  large 
letters  I  have  written  to  you  with  mine  own  hand  !"  *"  It 
was  in  those  large  characters  that  he  traced  the  words, "  God 
forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ " — "  In  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  any 
thing,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature."  *'^ 

Two  general  remarks  relating  to  St.  Paul's  Letters  may  find 
a  place  here.  (1.)  There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  ex- 
tant letters  are  all  that  the  Apostle  wrote.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  strong  presumption,  and  some  slight  positive  evi- 
dence, that  he  wrote  many  which  have  not  been  preserved. 
(2.)  We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  concluding  too  much, 
from  the  contents  and  style  of  any  Epistle,  as  to  the  fixed 
bent  of  the  Apostle's  whole  mind  at  the  time  when  it  was 
written.  We  must  remember  that  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians  were  written  while  St.  Paul  was  deeply  absorbed  in 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Corinthian  Church;  and  that 
the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  were  written  between  those  to 
the  Galatians  and  the  Romans.  These  facts  are  sufficient  to 
remind  us  of  the  versatility  of  the  Apostle's  mind ; — ^to  show 
us  how  thoroughly  the  feelings  and  ideas  suggested  to  him  by 
the  circumstances  upon  which  he  was  dwelling  had  the  power 
to  mould  his  utterances. 

§  14.  At  Corinth,  as  afterward  at  Ephesus,  the  residence  of 
Paul  gave  occasion  to  one  of  those  early  outbreaks  against  Chris- 
tianity at  great  seats  of  Greek  civilization  and  Roman  power, 
which  portended  future  persecution.  But  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  when  the  Gentiles  surpassed  the  hostility  of  the 
Jews;  and  the  present  danger  was  averted  by  the  wise  and 
fair,  if  somewhat  contemptuous,  toleration  of  a  philosophic 
governor.     Gallio,"*  the  proconsul  of  Achaia  under  Claudius, 

»"  Gftl.  vi.  II  :  r^£^f  TTjiXiKoic  vfiiu\      "'  Gal.  vi.  11-18. 
ypdfifJiatTiv  iypu^a  ry  ifiy  X^'-P^'    '^^^ 
Konse  is  altogether  lost  in  the  A.V. 
We  can  hardly  fail  to  see,  by  way  of 


'"  Uis  full  name,  Juntas  Annseas 
Gallio,  was  derived  from  his  adoption 
into  the  family  of  the  rhetorician  La- 
contrast,  an  aifectin^  allusion  to  the ,  cius  Junius  Gallio.  Gallio  appears 
constraint  under  which  he  wrote,  with  I  to  have  resigned  the  government  of 
his  arm  bound  to  that  of  the  soldier  j  Achaia  on  account  of  the  climate  not 
who  kept  him,  in  the  siilutation  to  the  agreeing  with  his  health  (Seneca,  A/>. 
Colossians  (iv.  1 8) : — "  The  saluta-  I  civ.)  ;  and  we  know  that  lie  was  again 
rion  by  the  hnnd  «»f  me  Paul,  lie-  at  Home  in  a.d.  rA.  The  character 
^iem}>pr  int/  hnr's.'"  of  him  which  his  brother  gives  is  in 


A  D.  .13. 
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was  the  brother  of  the  great  Seneca,  and,  like  him,  imbaed 
with  learning  from  his  infancy.  When,  therefore,  the  Jews 
brought  Paul  before  his  tribunal,  on  the  charge  of  persuading 
men  to  worship  God  contrary  to  the  law,  Oallio  stopped  the 
case,  just  as  Paul  was  opening  his  mouth  to  defend  himself, 
declaring  that  he  would  be  a  judge  of  actual  crimes,  but  not 
of  doctrine,  and  names,  and  of  their  law.  Natural  indignation 
at  this  light  treatment  of  the  sacred  Name  has  bhnded  many 
Christians  to  the  excellence  of  Gallio's  conduct  as  a  magistrate, 
administering  the  traditional  tolerant  policy  of  Rome.  But 
the  ^  careless  Gallio  "  stands  in  as  honorable  contrast  to  the 
Philippian  duumvirs,  as  Festus  does  to  the  venal  brother  of 
Pallas.  Even  when  he  suffered  the  Corinthian  spectators — 
whether  they  were  favorable  to  St.  Paul,  or  actuated  only  by 
anger  against  the  Jews — to  seize  on  Sosthenes,  the  ruler  of 
the  synagogue,  and  to  beat  him  before  the  tribunal,  Gallio's  calm 
indifference  may  have  saved  Corinth  from  one  of  those  fright- 
ful tumults  between  Greeks  and  Jews  which  desolated  such 
cities  as  Alexandria  and  Caesarea.'**  The  result  of  the  tumult 
seems  to  have  been  favorable  to  the  influence  of  Paul,  who  re- 
mained a  good  while  at  Corinth  before  he  took  his  leave  of 
the  brethren  and  sailed  for  Syria.^ 


i«ft 


Accordance  with  that  which  we  might 
infer  from  the  narrative  in  the  Acts: 
Nemo  mortaUum  mihi  tarn  duicU  est, 
owtm  hie  omnilms:  and  again,  Gal- 
lioMtH  J'ratrem  wemHj  quern  netno  iwn 
pamm  (Mtat,  etiam  qui  amai^e  pbta  non 
potest.  And  Statins  snjs,  Hoc  plus 
quam  Senecam  dedisse  mrndoy  avt  duU 
oem  generasse  G<U6oneiti.  He  is  said 
to  have  heen  pat  to  death  by  Nero, 
**as  well  as  his  brother  Soneca,  but 
not  nt  the  same  time  ^'  (Winer) ;  but 
there  is  apparently  no  authority  for 
this.  Tacitas  describes  him  (Attn. 
XV.  73)  as  fratris  morte  pavuim,  et 
pro  sua  incohttuUate  suppHcem ;  and 
Jerome,  in  the  Chronicle  of  Ensebius, 
snvs  that  he  committed  snidde  in 
A.D.  65.  Of  Senoca*8  works,  the  De 
Ira  is  dedicated  to  Gallio. 

"^  Acts  xviii.  ]2«17.  Some  com- 
ment ntors  give  a  different  color  to 
tho  whole  transaction,  supposing  Sos- 
thenes to  be  a  Christian ;  but  the 
language  of  St.  Luke  seems  clearly 
to  imply  that  Sosthenes  was,  at  this 
time  at  least,  a  prime  mover  of  the 


Jewish  tumult  in  his  character  of 
'*  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue  "  (a/9X»- 
(rwdyaiyof),  in  which  office  he  may 
have  succeeded  Crispns.  If  he  is  tho 
same  person  mentioned  as  "Sosthe- 
nes our  brother  **  (I  Cor.  i.  1),  ho  may 
have  been  converted  at  a  later  period, 
and  have  accompanied  Paul  to  £phe-> 
BUS,  whence  the  Epistle  was  written. 
But  the  name  was  too  common  for 
much  stress  to  be  laid  on  tho  coinci- 
dence. 

^  Acts  xviii.  18 :  wpocfuivac  m«i- 
pac  ueavaC'  Mr.  Lewin  argues  tnat 
the  shaving  of  Paul's  head  at  Ccn- 
chres  was  a  ceremony  marking  the 
termination  of  the  vow,  which  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  made  at  the 
time  of  the  Jews'  assault  upon  him ; 
and  as  a  vow  could  not  be  made  for 
less  than  a  month,  we  may  assume 
that  the  nssnult  was  made  soon  after 
Gallio's  arrival,  presuming  on  the  un- 
tried temper  of  the  new  proconsnl, 
say  in  July,  and  that  St  Paul's  de- 
parture was  in  August,  in  time  t« 
reach  Jerusalem  for   the  Feast  o^ 
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§  15.  The  Apostle  was  accompanied  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
on  his  departure  from  Cencbreae,  the  eastern  harbor  of  Corinth, 
which  lay  on  the  Saronic  Gulf."*  But  before  they  sailed,  a 
ceremony  was  performed  which  has  given  rise  to  much  con- 
troversy. The  impression  on  the  reader's  mind  is  that  Paul 
himself  shaved  his  head  at  Cencbreae,  because  he  had  a  vow ; 
but  eminent  commentators  hold  the  view,  which  is  at  least 
equally  consistent  with  the  grammatical  order  of  the  passage, 
that  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  Aquila.*"  In  either  case 
we  see  the  Apostle — ^as  on  a  subsequent  occasion  "* — sanction- 
ing if  not  practicing  customs  which  proved  that  he  was  in  no 
eager  haste  to  cut  himself  off  from  conformity  with  his  Jew- 
ish brethren  in  things  indifferent.  The  question,  whether  his 
conduct  in  these  two  cases  furnishes  an  example  to  Christians 
in  support  of  the  practice  of  vows,  is  too  much  a  matter  of 
casuistry  to  be  discussed  here. 

The  Apostle's  destination  was  Jerusalem ;  but  the  ship  in 
which  he  sailed  followed  the  most  common  route  across  the 
^gaean  from  Corinth  to  Ephesus.  ^*  These  were  the  capitals 
of  the  two  flourishing  and  peaceful  provinces  of  Achida  and 


Tabernacles,  A.  D.  53.  As  to  the  other 
view,  which  regards  this  Feast  as  the 
Pentecost  of  a.d.  54,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  narrative  that  forbids  our  giv- 
ing a  wider  extent  both  to  the  period 
between  Gallio's  arrival  and  the  tu- 
mnlt,  and  to  the  ^f^kpa^  ixavac  after 
the  latter  event;  bat  wo  may  well  be- 
lieve that  Panl  would  not  presume 
long  on  the  protection  of  the  procon- 
sul against  n  new  outbrealc.  As  to 
the  time  required  for  the  voyage,  Mr. 
Lewin  observes  that  in  a.d.  58  Paul 
sailed  Ji-om  Philippi  at  the  close  of 
the  Passover,  and  reached  Jerusalem 
before  Pentecost,  having  consumed 
44  days  on  his  way.  But  as  he  now 
Milled  from  Corinth  direct  for  Jeni- 
salem,  the  space  between  the  begin- 
ning of  August  and  September  16 
(the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  this  year) 
would  be  sufficient. 

"•  The  town,  of  which  the  insig- 
nificnnt  ruins  retain  the  ancient  name 
in  the  form  of  Kikri,  was  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  being  the 
emporium  for  the  trade  of  Corinth 
with  the  East,  as  L?clisenm,  on  the  ' 
Corinthi.ni  Gulf,  waH  wirh  Italv  nnd  | 


the  West.  Cenchrcse  was  70  stadia 
(between  8  and  9  miles)  from  Corinth, 
by  a  road  the  sides  of  which  were 
lined  with  tomb9  and  a  grove  of  cy. 
presses.  At  the  time  of  St.  Paul's 
Third  Missionary  Journey,  Cencbres 
had  a  church,  the  deaconess  of  which, 
Phoebe,  is  named  in  the  JEpuiie  to  tke 
Romans  (XYi.  1). 

**^  Acts  xviii.  18.  The  latter  view, 
held  by  Grotius,  has  been  defended 
by  Dr.Howson  (vol.  ii.  c.  xii.),  whose 
arguments  are  replied  to  by  Dean 
Alford  (N.  T.  in  ioc.).  Vows  were 
often  taken,  in  form  akin  to  that  of 
the  Nazarite,  but  of  temporary  obli- 
gation. Not  the  least  hint  is  given 
as  to  the  object  of  the  present  vow ; 
unless  we  connect  it  with  Paul's  hasto 
to  reach  Jerusalem  in  time  for  the 
approaching  feast  (ver.  21);  for 
Josephus  mentions  a  vow  which  in- 
cluded the  cutting  off  the  hair,  and 
the  beginning  of  an  abstinence  from 
wine  80  days  before  offering  a  sacri- 
fice. For  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject^ see  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  art.  Naz- 
ARiTK,  vol.  ii.  p.  472. 

"'  Acts  xxi.  24. 
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Asia,  and  the  two  great  mercantile  towns  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  sea.  If  resemblances  may  b©  suggested  between  the 
ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  between  ancient  and  mod- 
em times,  we  may  say  that  the  relation  of  these  cities  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Greeks  to  each  other  was  like  that  of 
New  York  and  Liverpool.  Even  the  time  taken  up  by  the 
voyage  constitutes  a  point  of  resemblance.  Cicero  says  that, 
on  his  eastward  passage,  which  was  considered  a  long  one,  he 
spent  fifteen  days,  and  that  his  return  was  accomplished  in 
thirteen."  "•  Either  the  ship  was  bound  further  for  Syria,  or 
Paul  found  another  vessel  on  the  point  of  sailing,  so  that  he 
only  made  a  few  days'  stay  at  the  city  to  which  we  shall 
presently  return  as  a  chief  place  of  his  abode.  But  in  this 
nhort  interval,  and  doubtless  on  the  Sabbath,  he  went  into  the 
synagogue,  and  reasoned  with  the  Jews.  They  gave  an  ear- 
nest of  that  readiness  which  they  soon  after  showed  to  hear 
the  Word,  by  entreating  Paul  to  remain  sonie  time  with  them ; 
but,  bent  as  he  was  on  keeping  the  approaching  feast  at  Jeru- 
salem, he  bade  them  farewell,  with  the  promise,  soon  so  am- 
ply redeemed,  "  I  will  return  again  unto  you,  if  €k)d  wiU." 
It  was  no  small  consolation  for  his  departure,  that  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  remained  behind,  apparently  at  Paul's  express  de- 
sire.'** Their  house  became  the  home  of  the  infant  church  of 
Ephesus,  and  themselves  the  instructors  of  Apollos. 

§  16.  Meanwhile,  Paul  pursued  his  voyage  to  Ca^sarca ;  and, 
landing  there,  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  as  he  had  proposed. 
That  this  visit  was  but  hasty,  seems  indicated  by  the  brevity 
of  the  record : — "  And  when  he  had  landed  at  Caesarea,  and 
gone  up  and  saluted  the  church,  he  went  down  to  Antioch."  *** 
But  the  Apostle's  eagerness  to  pay  the  visit  may  assure  us  of 
its  great  importance,  which  we  can  understand  in  the  light  of 
his  past  and  approaching  career.  His  salutation  to  the  Jew- 
ish Christians,  assembled  at  the  feast,  would  include  a  f idl 
account  of  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  by  the  Gentiles  in  Ro- 
man colonies  and  Greek  capitals ;  and  the  report,  while  glad- 
dening the  sincere  believers,  and  confirming  their  faith  in  the 
full  salvation  of  the  Gentiles,  would  provoke  new  suspicion 
imd  hostility  from  the  Judaizers.  Foreseeing,  we  may  feel 
sure,  his  great  coming  conflict  with  these  "  false  brethren  un- 
awares crept  in,"  he  would  attach  more  importance  than  ever 
to  a  full  understanding  and  heai'ty  loving  union  with  James 
and  the  true  Christians  at  Jerusalem.    And,  while  they  leam- 

"'  Oonybenre  and  Howson,  vol.  i.  |      ""  Acts  xyHI.  19 :  k&kiivovq  careXi- 
c.  xii.  TTiv  €tvTov.  "*  Acts  xriii,  22 
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ed  to  appreciate  his  work,  what  he  saw  upon  this  visit  would 
quicken  his  desire  to  cement  that  union  by  the  means  on  which 
he  ever  insists,  "  the  fellowship  of  giving  and  receiving,"  and 
to  fulfill  the  old  injunction  with  which  his  brother  Apostles 
had  sent  him  forth  to  the  Gentiles  : — "  Only  they  would  that 
we  should  remember  the  poor^  the  same  which  I  also  was  for- 
ward to  do."  **■  For  Judaea  was  now  being  ground  down  to 
those  extremities  which  soon  provoked  the  great  rebellion ; 
and  Felix,  who  had  arrived  as  the  successor  of  Ventidius 
Cumanus  about  midsunmier,  a.d.  53  had  entered  on  his  course 
of  servile  despotism  and  rapacity.**' 

From  this  visit  the  Apostle  went  forth  to  oppose  every  art 
by  which  the  Judaizers  tried  to  rob  the  Gentiles  of  their 
Christian  liberty,  but  to  insist  no  less  earnestly  on  the  duty  of 
the  Gentile  converts  to  contribute  of  their  wealth  to  their 
sufEering  Jewish  brethren.  The  contributions  made  by  Mace- 
donia and  Achaia  for  the  poor  of  the  Siaints  in  Jerusalem  be- 
comes a  prominent  object  of  his  labora.  He  represents  it  as  a 
debt  due  from  the  former  to  the  latter :  "  For  if  the  Gentiles 
have  been  made  partakers  of  their  spiritual  things,  their  duty 
is  also  to  minister  to  them  in  carnal  things."  And  it  was  on 
the  very  service  of  carrying  these  contributions  to  Jerusalem, 
at  the  Pentecost  four  years  later,  that  no  remonstrances  could 
deter  him  from  risking  his  liberty  and  life.*** 

The  eagerness  of  the  Apostle,  on  the  latter  occasion,  to  be 
at  Jerusalem  on  the  dav  of  Pentecost,  raises  a  presumption 
that  this  too  was  the  "  feast "  which  he  was  now  so  eager  to 
keep  at  Jerusalem.  (The  Pentecost  of  a.d.  64  fell  on  May 
81.)  This  festival,  rather  than  the  Pa.ssover,  had  now  ac- 
quired the  distinctive  appellation  of  '^  the  feasts  It  was  that 
to  which  the  greatest  number  of  the  Jews  went  up,  after  the 
full  ingathering  of  the  harvest ;  and  at  which,  therefore,  Paul 
would  find  the  largest  gathering  of  the  brethren  at  Jerusalem. 
This  view  is  supported  by  arguments  derived  from  the  season 
during  which  navigation  was  suspended,  and  the  length  of  the 
voyage  from  Ephesus  to  Csesarea."*  On  this  view  it  would  bo 
in  the  early  summer  of  a.d.  64  that  Paul  returned  to  Antioch, 


™Gal.  ii.  10. 
lit 


See  chap,  v.,  pp.  120,  121. 

Rom.  XV.  25-27;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1, 
2;  2  Cor.  viii.  1,  ix.  2,  12;  Acts  xix. 
21,  XX.  3,  10,  xxi.  4,  10-17. 

^  Wiescler,  pp.  48-50.  The  course 
of  n  similar  voyage  is  more  parricu- 
larlv  described  on  Sr.  Paul's  return 


from  liis  Third  J^Iissi/inari/  Journey 
(Acts  xxi.  1-8).  Dr.  Howson  ob- 
serves that  only  very  favorable  weather 
would  enable  Paul  to  accomplish  his 
purpose,  and  finds  in  the  brevity  of 
the  vi.sit  to  Jerusalem  a  hint  that  it 
was  not  reached  in  time  for  the 
feast. 
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for  the  last  time,  having  completed  his  Second  Missionary 
Jmimey,  This  epoch  in  the  Apostle's  life  coincides  nearly 
with  one  equally  mai'ked  in  civil  history.  It  was  on  the  1 2th 
of  Octobei',  A.D.  54,  that  the  Emperor  Claudius  w^as  murdered 
by  his  infamous  consort  Agrippina,  and  succeeded  by  the  youn<]r 
Nero,  a  name  equally  hateful  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Lewin,  however,  arguing  chiefly  from  the  general  tenor 
of  the  chronological  data  which  have  been  noticed  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative, — and  especially  from  those  affecting 
Paul's  stay  at  Corinth, — ^holds  this  feast  to  have  been  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  a.d.  53,  which  fell  on  Sept.  16.  The 
distinctive  name  of  "  the  Feast "  was  certainly  applied  not 
only  to  the  Pentecost,  but  also  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ; 
which,  falling  at  the  conclusion  of  aU  the  agricultural  labors  of 
the  year,  seems  to  have  been  as  much  frequented  by  the  native 
Jews,  the  class  whom  Paul  would  be  especially  anxious  to 
meet  on  this  occasion.  This  hypothesis,  moreover,  by  allow- 
ing us  to  place  the  commencement  of  Paul's  Third  Circuit  at 
the  very  beginning  of  a.d.  54,  seems  to  agree  best  with  the 
dates  of  the  Apostle's  three  years'  residence  at  Ephesus. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.)  THE  VISIT  OF  GALA- 
TIANS  ir. 

This  is  tho  boat  place  to  examine 
the  opinion  maintained  by  Mr.  Lewin, 
that  tho  visit  of  Acts  xviii,  and  not 
the  mission  to  Jerusalem  on  the  con- 
troversy about  the  circnmcision  of  the 
Gentiles  (Acta  xv.),  was  the  visit 
which  Paul  paid  to  Jerosalcm  four- 
teen vears  after  that  which  ensued 

m 

upon  his  conversion  (Galatians  ii.  1). 
Besides  the  chronological  argument 
from  the  mode  of  computing  the  four- 
teen years  and  the  preceding  three 
years,  Mr.  Lewin  relies  on  tho  object 
which,  as  above  shown,  this  visit  had 


— to  establish  the  unity  of  the  Jew- 
ish and  Gentile  churches  by  exhib- 
iting the  harmony  between  the  Apos- 
tles at  Jerusalem  and  the  Apostles 
to  the  Gentiles.  This  great  purpose 
would  be  a  worthy  object  of  that 
"  revelation  "  by  u-liich  Paul  tells  us 
that  he  went  up,  and  in  which  Mr. 
Lewin  finds  the  motive  of  the  asser- 
tion, "  /  tnvst  hy  oU  means  keep  this 
feast  thnt  comcth  at  Jerusalem" 
(Acts  xviii.  21). 

But  these  arguments  seem  by  no 

means  conclusive.     After  what  was 

said    above    of  the    interview    bc- 

ytween  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  tho 

(other  Apostles,  it  seems  only  ncces- 
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sary  to  obflerre,  in  one  word,  how  the 
whole  tono  of  the  Afxistle  implies  an 
earlier  sto^e  of  his  ministry  (Gal.  ii.). 
Is  it  possible  that  after  tlie  great  set- 
tlement ap^reed  to  at  Jerusalem  had 
been  confirmed  by  his  successes  in 
Galatia,  Macedonia  and  Greece,  he 
3<)uld  have  felt  it  necessary  to  "  com- 
municate the  Gospel />rt&a/«/jr  to  them 
of  reputation/*  or  have  felt  any  rem- 
nant  of  doubt  ''lest  that  by  any 
meiins  he  should  run  or  had  run  in 
vain  ?*' — nay,  is  not  the  very  idea  of 
fuch  privacy  at  this  period  of  his 
career  manifestly  absord  ?  In  truth, 
U  seems  easv  to  draw  a  clear  ai(d 
most  important  distinction  between 
the  Apostle's  relation  to  the  charch 
at  Jerusalem  at  these  two  periods  of 
his  career.  On  the  former  occasion 
he  was  beset  by  the  new  doubts 
raised  by  the  Judaizers ;  and  he  had 
to  boar  the  responsibility  of  the  cause 
entrusted  to  him  bv  the  church  of 
Antioch  :  "  Without  were  fighting, 
and  within  were  fears."  But  on  the 
second  journey  he  had  gone  forth  as 
the  bearer  of  the  great  decision  made 
at  Jerusalem,  and  he  returned  laden 
with  fruits  which  that  decision  had 
aided  him  to  reap  in  Macedonia  and 
Greece,  where  the  enforcement  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  would  have  been  a  fatal 
obstacle  to  success.  Then  his  own 
mind  needed  a  fmal  confirmation  in 
the  principles  of  Christian  liberty 
which  he  had  adopted  in  dealing 
with  the  Gentiles ;  now^  all  that  re- 
mained was  to  confirm  the  Jewish 
Christians  in  the  same  principles. 
All  this  shows  the  motive  of  his  anx- 
iety  to  revisit  Jerusalem,  but  is  quite 
incousistent  with  the  tono  of  Gala' 
tiamt  ii. 

The  strongest  and  weakest  points 
of  Mr.  Lewin's  argument  remain  to 
be  noticed.  He  connects  the  collec- 
tion for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem 
with  the  injunction  laid  by  the  Apos- 
tles at  Jerusalem    upon   Paul   and 


Barnabas,  **  thatweshonld  remember 
the  poor"  (Galatians.  ii.  II).  Now  it 
must  be  admitted  that  tlie  Third  Cir- 
cuit is  the  curliest  occasion  on  which 
we  trace  those  systematic  collections 
'  which  so  fully  carried  out  this  prin- 
ciple. But  does  it  follow  that  th« 
principle  itself  was  only  agfved  upon 
at  this  time;  nay,  that  it  had  not 
been  acted  upon  before?  The  an- 
swer is  at  hand  in  the  Apostle's  com- 
ment, *'The  same  which  I  also  was 
forward  to  do.'*  It  was  the  principle 
of  his  whole  career,  and  not  of  one 
stage  of  that  career  only.  It  had 
been  anticipated  by  the  church  at 
Antioch  in  the  relief  sent  to  Jerusa- 
lem during  the  famine,  and  it  now 
becomes  more  prominent  than  ever, 
because,  from  the  caases  already 
mentioned,  the  wants  of  the  Jewish 
Christians  become  now  more  than 
ever  pressing.  But,  moreover,  this 
injunction  was  laid  by  the  Apostles 
at  Jerusalem  upon  Paul  and  Bama^ 
has :  Paul  had  gone  np  by  revelation 
to  Jerusalem  with  Barnabas^  taking 
TiluK  with  them ;  and  it  was  to  Panl 
and  Barnabas  that  the  Apostles  gave 
the  right  hnnd  of  fellowship,  that  they 
should  go  to  the  Gentiles.  Where  is 
one  word  or  hint  of  Barnabas  being 
with  Paul  on  this  occasion  ? — or  Ti- 
tus, of  whose  companionship  with 
Paul  on  the  third  journey  we  have 
distinct  mention,  but  who  never  ap* 
pears  npon  the  second?  Mr.  Lew- 
in*8  suggestion,  that  Paul  might 
have  taken  up  Barnabas  on  the  voy- 
age, at  Cyprus,  or  that  Barnabas  may 
have  joined  him  by  appointment  at 
Cffisarea,  needs  no  refutation,  as  it 
has  no  basis  in  known  facts.  Bat 
wo  ventnre  to  affirm  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  Barnabas  and  Titos  to 
have  been  at  Jerusalem  with  Paul 
at  the  close  of  the  second  missionary 
journey,  and  under  the  circumstances 
described  in  Galatians  ii.  For  how 
could  there  be  any  question  of  *'  conii 
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pclling  Titosy  being  a  Greek,  to  be 
circumcised,"  years  after  the  Apostles 
and  elders  and  brethren  At  Jcrtisnlem 
had  decreed  that  the  Gicntiles  need 
not  be  subjected  to  the  rite?  And 
as  to  Barnabas  (to  suspend  for.  a  mo- 
ment the  fatal  objection  from  the 
want  of  an  J  positive  evidence  of  his 
presence),  at  the  time  when,  being  at 
Jerusalem  with  Paul,  he  conferred 
with  the  other  Apostles  concerning 
their  work,  the  resnlt  of  that  confer- 
ence was  that  Ptwl  and  Barnabas 
Mhonld  go  to  the  hcatlkcn.  Accord- 
ingly, after  the  former  visit  we  find 
Paul  proposing  to  make  such  a  joint 
visit  to  the  churches — a  plan  which 
was  only  altered  by  the  unhappy 
difference  about  John  Mark.  Sure- 
ly, had  the  agreement  referred  to  in 
Galatians  ii.  been  made  nt  a  time 
sslMeqnent  to  this  quarrel,  Panl  and 
Barnabas  would  have  hastened  to  act 
upon  it  with  the  added  motive  of  per- 
fecting their  reconciliation  in  a  new 
series  of  joint  labors  ;  and  Barna- 
bas would  have  been  Paul's  com- 
panion in  his  third  missionary  jour- 
ney. 

For  these  reasons  we  adhere  to  the 
view  that  the  visit  recorded  in  Gala- 
tions  ii.  mnst  be  identified,  by  inter- 
nal evidence,  with  that  of  Acts  xv. ; 
and  we  have  seen  how  the  interval 
of  fourteen  years  may  be  reconciled 
with  the  supposition  tliat  this  visit 
took  place  in  a.d.  50. 


(B.)  THESSALONICA. 

The  original  name  of  this  city  was 
Therma  ;  and  that  part  of  the  Mace- 
donian shore  on  which  it  was  situa- 
ted retained  through  the  Roman  pe- 
riod the  designation  of  the  Thermaic 
Gulf.  The  history  of  the  city  under 
its  earlier  name  was  of  no  great  note. 
It  rose  into  importance  with  the  de- 
cay of  Greek  nationali r/.     Cassander 


the  son  of  Antipatcr  rebnilt  and  en- 
:  larged  it,  and  named  it  after  his  wife 
'Htessalonica,  the  sister  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  name  ever  since, 
under  various  slight  modifications; 
has  been  continuous,  and  the  city  it- 
self has  never  ceased  to  be  eminent. 
Saloniki  is  still  the  most  important 
town  of  European  Turkey,  next  after 
Constantinople.  Under  the  Romans, 
wlien  Macedonia  was  divided  into 
four  governments,  Thessalonica  was 
made  the  capital  of  the  second ;  after- 
ward, when  the  whole  was  consoli- 
dated into  one  province,  this  city 
became  practically  the  metropolis. 
Strabo  in  the  first  century  speaks  of 
Thessalonica  as  the  most  populous 
city  in  Macedonia.  It  wns  the  chief 
station  on  the  great  Roman  Road,  call- 
ed the  Vui  Etpmtiay  which  connected 
Rome  with  the  whole  region  to  the 
north  of  the  .^Igean  Sea.'  Placed  as 
it  was  on  this  great  Road,  and  in 
connection  with  other  important  Ro- 
man ways,  Thessalonica  was  an  in- 
valuable centre  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel.  In  fact  it  was  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  on  a  level  with  Corinth  and 
Ephesus  in  its  share  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Levant.  The  circumstance 
noted  in  Acts  xvii.  1,  that  here  was 
the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  in  this 
part  of  Macedonia,  had  evidently 
much  to  do  with  the  Apostle's  plans, 
and  ako  doubtless  with  his  success. 
Trade  would  inevitably  bring  Jews 
to  Thessalonica :  and  it  is  remarka- 
ble that,  ever  since,  they  have  had 
a  prominent  place  in  the  annals  of 
the  city.  There  is  an  arch  of  the 
early  Imperial  times,  called  the  Var~ 
ddr  gate,  which  spans  the  main  street 
of  the  city,  at  its  western  extremity. 
At  its  eastern  extremity  is  another 
Roman  arch  of  later  date,  and  proba- 
bly commemorating  some  victory  of 
Constantine.  The  main  jitreet,  which 
both  these  arches  cross,  and  which 
intersects  the  city  from  enst  to  wcs^ 
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is  undoubtedly  the  line  of  the  Via  1  mental  in  the  conTersion  of  the  Sla- 
KgnaHa.  Ironians  and  Bulgarians.     Thus   it 

During  several  centuries  this  city  received  the  designation  of  *<the  Or- 
was  the  bulwark,  not  simply  of  the  thodox  City ;"  and  its  struggles  are 
later  Greek  Empire,  but  of  Oriental  |  very  prominent  in  the  imtingt  of  the 
Christendom,  and  was  largely  iostru- 1  Byzantine  historians. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


GO. 

I  I.  lixKiit  mid  dnraiion  or  Haal's  Third  Circuit — His  consUnt  conflict  iritfa 
tlic  Judaiiera.  5  2.  l*«ui  in  Gulmin — The  JudaiiinR  tcnchcra — Tbo 
KliitU  to  tlie  Galatiaas  ivrittcn  Trom  Ephrsus.  §  3.  Xlic  Chnrcli  of 
Ephesna — Apollos  and  tlie  Tweko  Disciple*,  ivlio  knew  only  tlie  bnp- 
lism  of  John — Apollos  at  Corintli — Paul's  nrrivnl  at  Epliesiis.  %  i. 
Ho  preaches  in  llie  S;iMgo|;ue,  and  i«  rejected  b;  tlie  Jews — Freuchen 
ill  Ibo  School  of  Tfrannoa— Sprend  of  the  Gospel  through  proconsalar 
Asia — The  special  mimcleB  of  ijt.  Paul,  nnJ  his  conflict  with  Ibe  magic- 
al arts,  g  6.  Defeat  of  the  Jewish  cxorcisbj — Burning  of  the  Books. 
S  6.  Panl  prepares  (o  leave  Kphesns— Mission  of  Timothy  and  Ernsius 
to  Macedonia  and  Achaia — Change  in  the  Apostle's  plan  owing  to 
news  from  Corinth — State  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  §  T.  Panl's  t'irti 
JCpUtle  to  the  Corialhiani — Inlernal  evidence  of  its  Onte  and  Place, 
g  8.  Qacstion  of  n  former  Epistle  and  of  an  interniadialo  visit  to  Cor- 
inth. 5  9.  Contents  and  spirit  of  the  Epistle.  §  10.  Sequel  of  Si. 
Paul's  stay  at  Bphesus — The  Biol  raised  b;  Demetrius.  $  II.  Paul 
Ht«  out  for  Maeedonift — Hia  labors  at  Alesandria  Troaa — Disappoint- 
ment in  not  finding  Tltns  there — He  proceeds  lo  Philippi  and  meets 
Titus.  §  13.  Paul's  Second  K/iislle  lo  the  Corintla'ani — Its  relation  to 
the  missions  ofTimothv  and  Titus— Qtiesiion  of  an  intermediate  Epis- 
tle. §  13,  Charncter  and  Contents  of  the  Epistle— Questions  about 
the  pnrticnlar  offi'ndcr  and  the  opposition  to  St.  Pnal's  oulhont]i — 
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The  peculiar  spirit  of  the  Epistle.  §  14.  The  A  posticus  labors  in  Mac- 
edonia and  Illyricum — His  arrival  at  Corinth — ^The  Epistk  to  the  Ro- 
ttians — PauPs  views  toward  the  West,  now  that  his  work  in  the  East 
was  done.  §  15.  Relation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  constitution  of  the  Ro- 
man Church — Its  mixed  Jewish  and  Gentile  character — ^The  strong 
Greek  element — Paul's  personal  relations  to  the  Church — Spirit  and 
Contents  of  the  Epistle.  §  16.  Paul's  journey  from  Corinth  through 
Macedonia — Voyage  from  Philippi  after  the  Passover — A  week  at 
Troas,  and  a  farewell  l^nday — Death  and  restoration  of  Entychus. 
§  17.  Voyage  to  Miletus — Dbconrse  to  the  Ephesian  Elders.  §  18. 
From  Miletus  to  Patnra,  and  thence  to  Phoenicia — A  week  at  Tyre, 
and  another  Sunday  farewell.  §  19.  From  Tyre  to  Ca»nrea — ^Philip 
the  Deacon  and  his  daughters — Prophecy  of  Agabns— Journey  to  Je- 
rusalem. §  20.  Paul's  reception  by  the  Churches — Dangers  from  the 
Judaizers — ^Their  calumnies — Paul  joins  four  Nazarites  in  their  vow — 
Is  assaulted  in  the  Temple,  and  rescued  by  the  tribune  Lysias — His 
defenses  to  the  people  and  before  the  Sanhedrim  —  Plot  against  his 
life — He  is  sent  to  Ciesarea.  §  21.  His  defense  before  Felix,  and  two 
years*  imprisonment  at  Ciesarea — Felix  superseded  by  Festus. 

§  1.  It  was — according  to  the  different  views  explained  in 
the  preceding  chapter — either  in  the  beginning,  or  toward  the 
autumn,  of  a.d.  54,  that  Paul,  after  another  considerable  stay 
at  Antioch,*  started  again  upon  his  old  track,  and  "  went  over 
all  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia  in  order,  confirming 
the  disciples,"  and  also  giving  directions  for  the  collection  on 
behalf  of  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem.*  This  Third  Circuit 
included  a  residence  of  no  less  than  three  years  at  Ephesns ; 
a  ioumey  through  Macedonia,  and  probably  as  far  as  Illyricum, 
which  brought  the  Apostle  to  Corinth,  where  he  spent  the 
three  winter  months  of  a.d.  67-68.  To  disconcert  a  Jewish 
plot  against  his  life,  he  returned  through  Macedonia  and  em- 
barked at  Philippi  after  the  dose  of  the  Passover,  and  re- 
joined the  companions  who  sailed  direct  from  Corinth  at 
Alexandria  Troas.  Tlience  he  pursued  his  voyage,  the  course 
of  which  we  are  able  to  trace  day  by  day,  along  the  coast  of 
Ionia,  Caria,  and  Lycia,  and  across  the  Pamphylian  and  Cili- 
cian  seas,  to  Tyre,  Ptolemais  (Acre),  and  Ca^sarea,  whence  he 
went  up  by  land  to  Jerusalem,  to  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  and 
was  there  arrested  in  the  Temple.  The  duration  of  the  whole 
circuit  was  (according  to  the  two  dates  of  its  commencement) 
either  a  little  more,  or  a  httle  less,  than  four  years.  The 
companions  with  whom  the  Apostle  started  on  this  journey 
are  not  mentioned.  It  seems  probable  that  Silas  remained  at 
Jerusalem,  whence  he  had  originally  been  sent  as  one  of  the 
bearers  of  the  apostolic  edict ;  and  we  next  find  him  as  the 
associate  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  bearer  of  his  Epistle  to  the 

*  Acts  xviii.  23 :  tn  irpoafiiitfat  ttfupag  igavciQ.  ■  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2. 
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churches  of  Asia  Minor.'  The  Acta  and  Epistles  contain 
abundant  proofs  that  Timothy  was  with  Paul  during  part  of 
the  circuit.  Titus,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  appears 
m  the  2d  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  as  the  Apostle's  minis- 
ter; and,  to  pass  over  less  known  names,  Luke,  who  appears 
to  have  joined  him  at  Philippi,  furnishes  the  testimony  of  an 
eye-witness  to  the  rest  of  the  ApostAe's  career,  down  to  both 
his  imprisonments  at  Rome. 

The  whole  proceedings  and  writings  of  the  Apostle  during 
this  journey  have  the  closest  relation  to  that  most  important 
question  with  which  his  recent  visit  to  Jerusalem  was  proba- 
bly connected: — What  was  to  be  the  relation  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Christ  to  the  law  and  covenant  of  the  Jews? 
Such  a  church  as  that  of  Corinth,  with  its  affiliated  communi- 
ties, composed  chiefly  of  Gentile  members,  appeared  likely  to 
overshadow  by  its  importance  the  mother  Church  in  Judaea. 
The  jealousy  of  the  more  Judaical  believers,  not  extinguished 
by  the  decision  of  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  began  now  to 
show  itself  evei-y where  in  the  form  of  an  active  and  inti'iguing 
party-spirit.  This  disastrous  movement  could  not  indeed 
alienate  the  heart  of  St.  Paul  from  the  Law  or  the  calling  or 
the  people  of  his  fathers — his  antagonism  is  never  directed 
against  these ;  but  it  drew  him  into  the  great  conflict  of  the 
next  period  of  his  life,  and  must  have  been  a  sore  trial  to  the 
intense  loyalty  of  his  nature.  To  vindicate  the  freedom^  as 
regarded  the  Jewish  law,  of  believers  in  Christ,  but  to  do 
this  for  the  very  sake  of  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
was  to  be  the  earnest  labor  of  the  Apostle  for  some  years. 
In  thus  laboring  he  was  carrying  out  completely  the  ])rinci- 
ples  laid  down  by  the  elder  Apostles  at  Jerusalem ;  and  may 
we  not  believe  that,  in  deep  sorrow  at  appearing,  even,  to 
disparage  the  Law  and  the  covenant,  he  was  the  more  anxious 
to  prove  his  fellowship  in  spirit  with  the  Church  in  Judaea,  by 
"  remembering  the  poor,"  as  "  James,  Cephas  and  John  "  had 
desired  that  he  would  ?  *  The  prominence  given,  during  the 
journeys  upon  which  we  are  now  entering,  to  the  collection  to 
be  made  among  his  churches  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  at 
Jerusalem,  seems  to  indicate  such  an  anxiety.  The  great 
Epistles  which  belong  to  this  period,  those  to  the  Galatians, 
Corinthians  and  Romans,  show  how  the  '^  Judaizing "  ques- 
tion exercised  at  this  time  the  Apostle's  mind. 


*  I  Peter  y.  12.  It  is,  however,  doubted  whether  the  **  Silranns,  a  faith- 
ful brother,"  of  this  passage,  is  the  same  person  as  the  Silns  or  Silranus  of 
the  Acts  and  Panlinc  Epistles.    (See  chap.  xix.  §  17.)  *  Gal.  ii.  10. 
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§  2.  His  sharp  conflict  with  the  Judaizers  began  in  the 
churches  of  Galatia,  which  now  showed  a  lamentable  change 
from  the  spirit  with  which  they  had  received  the  Apostle  on 
his  first  visit.*  Their  fickle  minds  had  evidently  been  capti- 
vated by  the  description  given  by  the  Judaizers  of  the  priv- 
ileges 01  the  sons  of  Abraham,  till  they  even  "  desired  to  be 
under  the  law."  When  Paul  found  it  needful  to  speak  plain- 
ly of  the  bondage  into  which  they  were  thus  bringing  them- 
selves, their  former  impulsive  love  was  turned  to  resentment, 
and  he  "  became  their  enemy  because  he  told  them  the 
truth."  •  His  stay  among  them  was  probably  brief,  as  he  had 
to  redeem  his  promise  to  the  Ephesians ;  and,  when  the  re- 
straint of  his  presence  was  removed,  the  Judaizing  teachers 
no  longer  dissembled  their  personal  hostility  to  the  Apostle. 
Like  the  same  class  of  enemies  at  Corinth,  they  assailed  his 
apostolic  authority,  and  represented  him  as  having  derived 
his  commission  from  the  older  Apostles,  whose  views  (those 
of  Peter  and  James  for  example)  they  probably  insinuated 
that  he  opposed.  Such  was  the  occasion  of  his  writing,  most 
probably  from  Ephesus  (a.i>.  65),'  that  short  but  pregnant 
JEpisUe  to  the  Galatiana,  which  contains  the  plainest  possible 
statement  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  with  a  refu- 
tation of  the  Judaizing  heresy,  equally  conspicuous  for  inge- 
nuity and  force  of  argument,  for  indignation  against  the  false 
teachers,  and  compassionate  love  for  the  deluded  disciples 
who  were  wronging  themselves  and  him.  He  recalls  to 
their  minds  the  Gospel  which  he  had  preached  among  them, 
and  asserts  in  solemn  and  even  awful  language  its  absolute 
truth.*  He  declares  that  he  had  received  it  directly  from 
tfesiis  Christ  the  Lord,  and  that  his  position  toward  the  other 
Apostles  had  always  been  that,  not  of  a  pupil,  but  of  an  inde- 
pendent fellow-laborer.  He  sets  before  them  Jesus  the  Cnici- 
fied,  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  made  to 
the  fathers,  and  as  the  pledge  and  giver  of  freedom  to  men. 
He  declares  that  in  him,  and  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
sonship  sent  down  through  him,  men  have  inherited  the  rights 
of  adult  sons  of  Grod ;  that  the  condition  represented  by  the 
Law  was  the  inferior  and  preparatoiy  stage  of  boyhood.  He 
then  most  earnestly  and  tenderly  impresses  upon  the  Galatians 
the  responsibilities  of  their  fellowship  with  Christ  the  Cruci- 
fied, urging  them  to  fruitfulness  in  aU  the  graces  of  their 


*Gal.  i.6,  iv.  11-20. 
•Gal.  \r.  16.      &art  iyBpbc  i^fiwv 
y^yova  &\Tj6(ViMtv  vfiiv. 

''  The  date  of  the  Epistle  has  been 


the    subject   of  much    controversy. 
Some  refer  it  to  the  Apostle's  stay  at 
Corinth. 
•  Gal.  i.  8,  9. 
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spiritual  calliog,  and  especially  to  brotherly  consideration  and 
unity. 

The  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Chlatians  can  be  fixed  with 
tolerable  certainty  by  internal  evidence.  That  it  was  written 
after  Paul's  second  visit,  is  proved  by  his  allusion  to  the 
first ;  •  but  that  the  interval  was  not  long,  may  be  inferred 
from  his  mention  of  the  speed  with  which  their  declension  had 
followed  on  his  departure :  "  and  these  indications  are  con- 
firmed by  an  allusion  to  the  collection  which  the  Apostle  had 
been  making  for  the  poor  saints  of  Judsea  among  the  Gralatiau 
churches."  Mr.  Lewin  even  finds  an  allusion  to  the  very 
year,  in  the  remonstrance  against  the  observance  of  days,  and 
weeks,  and  months  and  years;  ^*  as  the  Sabbatic  year  began  on 
the  1st  of  Nisan  in  a.d.  55.  At  all  events  it  seems  most 
probable  that  the  Epistle  was  written  during  Paul's  residence 
at  Ephesus. 

.  §  3.  Ephesus  may  be  regarded  as  the  central  object  of  this 
third  journey  of  the  Apostle  through  Asia  Minor.  The  city 
well  deserved  the  importance  which  the  Apostle  evidently  at- 
tached to  the  redemption  of  the  promise  he  had  made  during 
his  former  hasty  visit.  What  Antioch  was  for  the  region  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  what  Corinth  was  for  Greece,  what  Rome 
was — ^we  may  add — ^for  Italy  and  the  West,  that  Ephesus 
was  for  the  important  province  called  Asia.  Indeed,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  spread  of  the  Church  Catholic,  Ephesus  occupied 
the  central  position  of  all.  This  was  the  meeting-place  of 
Jew,  of  Greek,  of  Roman  and  of  Oriental.  Accordingly,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  to  stay  a  long  time  here,  that  he 
might  found  a  strong  Church,  which  should  be  a  kind  of 
mother-church  to  Christian  communities  in  the  neighboring 
cities  of  Asia. 

In  the  inten'al  between  the  visits  of  Paul,  a  new  religious 
movement  had  been  going  on  at  Ephesus,  under  the  impulse 
of  one  whose  name,  mer  being  made  at  first  the  watchword 
of  a  rival  party,  has  been  handed  down  by  the  Apostle  himself 
in  close  connection  with  his  own.  "A  certain  Jew  named 
Apollos,  bom  at  Alexandria,  an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in 
the  Scriptures,  came  to  Ephesus.  This  man  was  instracted  in 
the  way  of  the  Lord  ;  and,  being  fervent  in  the  spirit,  he  spake 
and  taught  diligently  the  things  of  the  Zorc^,  knowing  only  th>e 


•  Gal.  iv.  13.     rb  trpoTipov. 

"Gal.  i.  6;iY.  18;  v.  7. 

"  Gal.  ii.  9 :  compare  1  Cor.  xvi. 
1.  We  learn  from  this  passage 
that   Paal   had    already  institatcd 


in  Galatia  those  systematic  collec- 
tions on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
which  he  enjoins  npon  the  Corinthi* 
ans. 

"  Gal.  iv.  10. 
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baptism  of  John^'*  "  His  bold  utterances  in  the  synagogue 
attracted  the  notice  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  "  received 
him  " — probably  into  the  Christian  society  meeting  in  their 
house — ^^  and  expounded  unto  him  the  way  of  God  more  per- 
fectly," This  instruction  was  doubtless  in  the  way  of  ooirfer- 
enee»  for  we  do  not  read  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  acting  as  pub- 
lic teachers.  After  spending  some  time  at  Ephesus,  Apollos, 
being  desirous  of  passmg  into  Achaia,  carried  with  him  letters 
from  the  brethren  at  Ephesus  to  the  Corinthian  Church.  On 
his  arrival  at  Corinth,  '^  he  helped  them  much  which  had  be- 
lieved through  grace ;  for  he  mightily  convinced  the  Jews, 
and  that  publicly,  showing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was 
Christ."  "  His  eloquence,  acquired  probably  from  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Alexandrian  schools,  seems  to  have  presented  to 
some  of  the  Corinthian  converts  those  captivating  qualities 
which  they  missed  in  the  "  plain  speech  "  oi  Paul ;  and  Apol- 
los  was  raised,  by  no  choice  of  his  own,  into  the  position  of  a 
party  leader,  with  results  which  we  have  presently  to  notice. 
Meanwhile,  the  influence  of  die  work  which  he  had  begun 
at  Ephesus,  before  his  association  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla, 
survived  his  departure.  Apollos  had  already  reached  Corinth, 
when  "  Paul,  having  passed  through  the  upper  coasts,  came  to 
Ephesus."  "  Here  he  found  twelve  men,  who,  like  Apollos,  are 
called  disciples ;  but  who,  on  being  asked  by  the  Apostle 
whether  they  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost  when  they  believed, 
confessed  their  ignorance  that  there  was  any  Holy  Ghost 
"  Unto  what  then  were  ye  baptized  ?"  asked  Paul ;  and  they 
said,  "  Unto  John's  baptism."  Then,  in  the  language  of  the 
Baptist  himself,  Paul  explained  to  them  that  John's  baptism 
of  repentance  was  but  introductory  to  faith  in  Him  who  should 
come  after  him,  Christ  Jesus.  Upon  this  the  men  were  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  imposition  of 
Paul's  hands  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  spake  with 
tongues,  and  prophesied."  " 

In  this  narrative,  it  must  be  carefully  observed  that  "  the 
baptism  of  John,"  which  alone  Apollos  knew,  and  which  he 
began  by  teaching  at  Ephesus,  was  a  form  of  Christian  belief, 
quite  distinct  from  a  certain  anti-Christian  heresy  which 


»  Acts  xviii.  24,  25.  'AiroXXtoc  is 
an  abbreviated  form  of  'AxoXXcutftoc ; 
and  the  Codex  BezcB  has  the  latter 
form,  or  (for  the  reading  is  indistinct) 
perhaps  AvoWoBwpoQ, . 

"  Acts  xviii.  25-28. 

^  Acts  xix.  1 .     The  dvunpiKd  fxiprj 


seem  to  be  the  highlands  about  the 
sources  of  the  Hermus  and  Masander, 
the  border-land  between  Phrvgia  and 
proconsular  Asia,  at  which  the  Apos- 
tle was  forbidden  to  enter  Asia  on  bis 
Second  Circuit. 
^  Acts  xix.  1-7. 
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sprang  up  at  aii  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
maintaining  that  John  the  Baptist  was  the  Messiah.  The 
question  of  the  precise  relation  of  the  form  of  belief  held  by 
Apollos  and  the  others  to  the  full  profession  of  Christianity 
has  been  much  disputed ;  but  little  more  light  can  be  thrown 
upon  it  than  that  derived  from  Paul's  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  twelve  disciples.  We  are  led  to  suppose  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  baptism  of  John  and  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  had 
spread  widely,  and  had  been  received  with  favor  by  some  of 
those  who  knew  the  Scriptures  most  thoroughly,  before  the 
message  concerning  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  and  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  hi5  been  received.  An  account  of  the  great 
events  that  had  occurred  in  Palestine  seems  to  have  been 
spread  abroad  by  Jews  who,  having  visited  the  country  before 
the  efiEusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  had 
received  only  the  baptism  of  John,  and  had  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  the  relation  of  his  mission  to  that  of  Christ.  The  be- 
lief of  Apollos  and  the  twelve  brethren  concerning  the  charac- 
ter and  work  of  Jesus  seems  to  have  been  wanting  in  recog- 
nition of  the  full  lordship  of  Jesus  and  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

§  4.  After  this  incident,  Paul  entered  on  his  public  ministry 
at  Ephesus  according  to  his  usual  plan,  and  with  the  usual  re* 
suit.  For  three  months  he  spoke  boldly  in  the  s3magogue, 
^'  disputing  and  persuading  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom 
of  God."  Of  that  same  congregation  who  had  been  so  eager 
for  his  return,  some  indeed  received  his  testimony,  but  others 
were  only  hardened  and  disobedient,  till  they  went  on  to  speak 
evil  "  of  that  way  "  before  the  people.  Thereupon  Paul,  as  at 
Corinth,  withdrew  entirely  from  the  synagogue,  taking  with 
him  the  disciples  as  a  separate  congregation,  which  met  in  the 
school  of  a  certain  Tyrannus  (doubtless  a  professional  lecturer 
on  rhetoric  and  philosophy),  where  he  discoursed  daily  for  two 
full  years.  That  long  period  gave  an  opportunity  for  all  the 
people  of  Asia  to  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  both  Jews 
and  Gi-eeks.  The  phrase  used  by  St.  Luke  seems  to  imply  the 
diffusion  of  the  Grospel  through  the  province  by  the  Apostle's 
personal  ministry  in  tours  undertaken  from  Ephesus  as  his 
nead-quarters.  For  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  narrative 
furnishes  no  account  of  Paul's  occupations  during  the  two 
years  of  his  Ephcsian  ministry ;  save  those  touching  allusions 
of  his  own  at  a  later  time,  to  his  serving  the  Lord  with  all  hu- 
mility of  mind,  amid  sorrows  and  trials  from  the  plots  of  the 
Jews, — ^to  his  teaching  from  house  to  house,  as  well  as  public- 
ly,— ^to  his  not  ceasing  to  warn  every  man  night  and  day  with. 
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tears.'^  Instead  of  Buch  details,  the  writer  of  the  Acts  seems 
to  have  been  intent  on  exhibiting  Ephesus — ^the  capital  of  the 
civilization,  idolatry  and  corruption  of  the  richest  province 
of  the  Roman  empire — ^as  the  scene  of  a  signal  conflict  be* 
tween  the  kingdom  of  Satan  and  the  kingdom  of  light. 

For  Paul's  teaching  was  confirmed  by  "  special  miracles  ** — 
miracles  of  no  ordinary  nature,  so  that  from  his  body  were 
brought  unto  the  sick  handkerchiefs  or  aprons,  and  the  dis- 
eases departed  from  them,  and  the  evil  spirits  went  out  of 
them."  '"  This  most  striking  mode  of  conveying  healing  pow- 
er by  the  mere  contact  of  an  object  seemed  peculiariy  to  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  the  many  forms  of  magic  and  incanta- 
tion that  were  rife  at  Ephesus.  *'  It  is  evident  that  the  arts  of 
sorcery  and  magic — all  those  arts  which  betoken  belief  in  the 

Eresence  of  a  spirit,  but  not  of  a  Holy  Spirit — ^were  flourishing 
ere  in  great  luxuriance."  *•  It  was  to  be  clearly  shown  that 
Paul's  miracles  were  wrought  by  no  such  arts,  but  by  the  heal- 
ing power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  himself. 

§  5.  The  Jews  were  the  first  to  challenge  a  decisive  contest, 
in  the  spirit  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  confessed  the 
source  of  their  own  exorcisms  when  they  accused  our  Saviour 
of  casting  out  devils  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils. 
Every  province  was  infested  with  itinerant  Jewish  magicians, 
like  Simon  Magus  and  Elymas.  Seeing  probably,  like  Simon, 
a  new  form  of  charm  in  the  name  of  Jesus^  certain  of  these 
"  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists,"  attempted  to  use  it  upon  those 
possessed  with  evil  spirits,  saying, "  We  adjure  you  by  Jesus, 
whom  Paul  preacheth."  In  one  case,  the  experiment  led  to  a 
result  as  decisive  as  it  was  unexpected.  The  seven  sons  of  a 
Jewish  chief  priest,  named  Sceva,  engaged  in  such  an  exor- 
cism ;  and  we  can  fancy  the  parade  of  gestures  and  mutterings 
with  which  they  "mopped  and  mowed"  around  the  patient; 
when  suddenly  the  evil  spirit  found  a  voice  to  repeat  the  con- 
fessions which  the  powers  of  darkness  had  so  orten  made  of 
Jesus  and  of  Paul  himself,  and  cried  out,  "  Jesus  I  know  (ac- 
knowledge), and  Payl  I  know ;  but  who  are  ye  ?"  As  the  cry 
was  uttered,  the  possessed  man  attacked  his  exorcists  and 
overpowered  them,  so  that  they  fled  out  of  the  house  naked 


"  Acts  XX.  19,  20,  31. 

*"  Acts  xix.  8-18.  dvvdfjuiQ  ab  ribQ 
tvxovtrag.  The  fact  that  Paul  per- 
formed miracles  of  the  same  extraor- 
dinary character  as  those  of  Peter  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  v.  15)  has  a  mani- 
fiMt  bearing  upon  his  equality  with 


the  rest  of  the  Apostles ;  and  a  similar 
likeness  has  been  observed  in  Paul's 
conferring  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the 
twelve  disciples  to  the  work  of  Peter 
and  John  at  Samaria.  * 

"Maurice,  ITmtt/ of  the  New  Tetta- 
mtnty  p.  615.  . 
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and  woundedy  exposing  their  shameful  failure  to  the  publio 
gaze.** 

The  affair  became  known  to  all  the  Greeks  and  Jews  who 
dwelt  at  Ephesus ;  and  this  signal  proof  of  the  Apostle's  com- 
mand, in  the  name  of  Jesus,  over  the  world  of  spirits,  caused 
fear  to  fall  upon  all  men,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was 
magnified.  A  new  practical  effect  was  produced  even  among 
those  who  had  already  believed ;  and  many  who  seem  to  have 
been  slow  to  abandon  magic  arts,  now  confessed  and  showed 
their  deeds.*^  To  confession  they  added  sacrifice,  bringing 
forth  piles  of  those  books  containing  the  formulae  of  magic, 
which  derived  their  verv  name  from  the  city,*'  and  formed 
most  valuable  articles  oi  merchandise,  to  be  publicly  burned. 
The  total  value  of  the  books  thus  destroyed  was  computed  at 
60,000  denarii^  or  about  17  70/.  The  evangelist,  who  records 
this  great  blow  to  magic  as  a  decisive  triumph  of  Christian 
truth,**  might  well  have  been  astounded,  if  he  had  seen  such 
ai*ts  revived  in  Christian  countries,  and  tampered  with,  if  not 
believed  in,  by  Christian  men. 

§  6.  It  was  shortly  after  this  affair  that  Paul,  having  now 
spent  two  years  and  a  quarter  at  Ephesus,  began  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  his  further  journey  into  Greece,  St.  Luke  tells 
that  ^^  Paul  purposed  in  the  spirit,  when  he  had  passed  through 
Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  saying.  After  I  have 
been  there,  I  must  also  see  Rome.  So  he  sent  into  Macedonia 
two  of  them  that  ministered  unto  him,  Timotheus  and  Eras- 
tus ;  but  he  himself  stayed  in  Asia  for  a  season."  **  The  natu> 
ral  inference  would  be  that  Panl  intended  to  pursue  his  for- 
mer route  through  Macedonia  to  Corinth,  and  that  the  mission 
of  Timothy  and  Erastus  was  to  prepare  the  Macedonian  and 
Achaian  Churches  for  his  visit,*^  and  especially  to  get  ready 
the  contribution  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem,  according  to 
the  plan  whidi  the  Apostle  had  appointed  for  the  churches  of 
Galatia : — ^^  Upon  the  first  day  oi  the  week,  let  every  one  of 


"Acts  xix.  13-16.  The  words 
Koracvptf tMrac  aittiuv  i^xom  kot  abrHv 
evidently  imply  a  seTere  struggle. 

**  Ta^  vp^HQ  avTuiv,  that  is,  those 
evil  practices,  the  natare  of  which  ap- 
pears from  the  context,  not  iheir 
every-day  life. 

"'B^vm  ypdfifiara.  These  are 
said  to  have  been  for  the  moat  part 
sentences  copied  from  the  inscriptions 
on  rarioat  parts  of  the  idol,  and  sold 
at  an  immense  price  as  channa. 


"Acts  xix.  20.  "  So  mightily 
grew  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  pre- 
vailed." 

^  Acu  xix.  21,22.  It  is  important 
to  observe  how  definitely  thd  visit  to 
Borne  formed  a  part  of  the  A  posticus 
plan,  as  we  also  learn  from  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans. 

«» 1  Cor.  iv.  17.  The  intention  that 
Timothy  should  go  on  from  Mace- 
donia to  Corinth  is  also  referred  to  in 
1  Cor,  xvt.  10. . 
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you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  bath  prospered  him,  that  there 
be  no  gatherings  when  I  come."  **  But  to  the  Church  of  Cor- 
inth the  mission  of  Timothy  had  a  further  object : — ^^  to  bring 
you  into  remembrance  of  my  ways  which  be  in  Christ."  We 
shall  soon  see  how  needful  it  was  thus  to  recall  to  the  remem« 
brance  of  the  Corinthians  those  apostolic  lessons  and  examples, 
the  impression  of  which  had  been  well-nigh  e£Eaced  by  party 
spirit  and  moral  corruption. 

It  is  plain  that  the  order  of  this  journey  is  quite  of  second- 
ary  importance,  and  that  St.  Luke^s  "  Macedonia  and  Achaia" 
may  quite  as  well  mean  ^^  Achaia  and  Macedonia,"  if  this  or- 
der be  requirecf  by  other  evidence.  Such  evidence  we  seem 
to  have  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul  himself ;  for,  in  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  written,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
from  Macedonia  in  the  course  of  this  journey,  he  describes 
his  plan  as  follows.  After  expressing  his  earnest  hope,  con- 
firmed anew  from  what  had  occurred  meanwhile,  that  they 
would  continue  to  acknowledge  to  the  very  end  the  truths 
that  he  had  preached  and  written  to  them,  he  adds : — ^^  And, 
in  this  co7ifidence,  I  was  minded  to  come  unto  you  before, 
that  ye  might  have  a  second  benefit,  and  to  pass  by  you  into 
Macedonia,  and  to  come  again  out  of  Macedonia.unto  you,  and 
of  you  to  be  brought  on  my  way  toward  Judaea."  *'  Here  we 
have  the  plan  of  a  journey  with  the  same  general  object  as 
that  described  in  the  Acts^  embracing  both  Achaia  and  Mace- 
donia, only  in  the  opposite  order,  and  ending  by  a  return  to 
Jerusalem,  in  order,  as  we  afterward  learn,  to  cany  thither 
the  contributions  of  the  Gentile  churches.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  the  two  passages  refer  to  the  same 
journey,  and  the  variation  in  the  order  presents  no  real  difiS 
culty.'**  But,  though  unimportant  as  a  matter  of  criticism, 
this  variation  is  of  deep  interest  in  connection  with  the  Apos- 
tle's career,  and  with  his  relations  to  the  church  of  Corinth. 
The  strong  asseverations  which  follow  the  passage  just  quoted, 
that  there  was  no  fickleness,  no  Yea,  yea!  and  Nay,  nayl  in 
these  his  plans,  any  more  than  in  his  doctrine — ^in  language 
that  might  seem  extravagant  in  relation  to  the  question  of 
making  a  journey  at  one  time  rather  than  another — ^lead  up  to 
the  very  cogent  motives  that  caused  the  Apostle  to  change 


*•  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2. 
"2Cor-i.  15,  16. 


^  It  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the 

Practice  of  the  best  historians,  that  St. 
luke,  writing  after  the  event,  should 
have  described  the  Apostle's  plan  in 


its  ultimate  form,  without  encumber- 
ing  his  narrative  with  an  account  of 
the  intermediate  intentions,  or  feeling 
it  necessary  to  explain  that  Timothy 
and  Erastus  were  sent  forward  before 
the  chaoge  of  plan. 
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hU  plan : — ^  Moreover,  I  call  God  as  a  witness  to  my  soul, 
that  to  spare  you  I  came  not  as  yet  unto  Corinth:  ....  But 
I  determined  this  with  myself,  that  I  would  not  come  again 
to  you  in  sorrow :" — ^and  then  he  says  how,  amid  the  former 
sorrow  thus  referred  to,  he  had  written  his  First  Epistle, "  not 
to  grieve  them,  but  that  they  might  know  the  abundance  of 
his  love  for  them."  ** 

That  First  Epistle  explains  the  source  of  all  this  sorrow, 
and  the  influence  it  had  on  the  Apostle^s  change  of  plan. 
Certain  brethren,  who  came  to  Ephesus  from  Corinth,  and 
whom,  with  time  Christian  honor,  he  mentions  by  name,  had 
brought  him  afflicting  news  concerning  the  Corinthian  church : 
"  It  hath  been  declared  unto  you  my  brethren,  by  those  of  the 
house  of  Chloe,  that  there  are  contentions  among  you."  ** 
Nor  was  this  the  worst.  The  church  had  been  disgraced  by 
scandalous  immorality,  without  any  censure  upon  the  offend- 
er, and,  among  other  grave  disorders  in  worship,  the  Lord's 
Supper  had  bc^n  profaned  into  a  riotous  feast.  Now  comes 
out  the  character  of  Paul.  A  man  of  his  fearless  plain-speak- 
ing zeal  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  to  hasten  to  Cor- 
inth, and  combat  with  the  evil  in  person.  But  he  takes 
counsel  of  a  kindlier  wisdom.  To  spare  them^  he  delays  his 
visit  to  Corinth,  and  determines  to  make  his  journey  by  way 
of  Macedonia  first;  then  to  stay  awhile  at  Corinth,  and 
probably  to  winter  there,  and  to  be  brought  on  by  them  on 
his  further  journey.  Meanwhile  he  resolved  to  stay  at 
Ephesus  till  Pentecost,  to  improve  his  growing  success — "  a 
great  and  effectual  door  is  opened  unto  me  " — ^and  to  combat 
the  "  many  adversaries,"  of  whom  we  shall  soon  hear  more. 
In  case  Timothy,  who  had  already  been  sent  into  Macedonia, 
apparently  with  directions  to  wait  for  Paul  at  Corinth,  should 
arrive  there,  he  is  commended  to  their  regard,  in  terms  which 
imply  a  fear  of  insult  from  the  Anti-Pauline  party,  and  they 
arc  bidden  to  send  him  f  oith  in  peace,  that  he  might  return  to 
Paul." 

*  2  Cor.i.  12-ii.  10.  f  plated  journey  to  Bomc.     We  shall 

see  presently  how  it  happened  that 
he  rctarncd  after  all  through  Mace- 
donia. The  absence  of  Timothy  from 
Ephesus  when  the  Epistle  was  written 
is  indicated  also  bv  the  omission  of 
his  name  from  the  superscription.  It 
appears  from  1  Cor.  iv.  1 7  (especially 
the  words  *\for  this  cause  ")  that,  even 
at  the  time  of  Timothy's  departure, 
the    Apostle   had   heard  enough   of 


*  iCor.  i.  11,  12. 

"  I  Cor.  xvl  1-il.  There  is  a 
distinct  intimation  of  Paul's  chanj^e 
of  route  in  the  words  MaiciSoviav  yap 
dupxofitu  (ver.  5).  Comparing  w.  8 
and  6,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the 
Apostle  now  adhered  to  his  pni*posc 
of  return ini*  to  Jerusalem,  or  whether 
he  intended  to  send  the  collection  bv 
messengers  from  Corinth,  while  he 
bimsclf  went  forward  on  his  contem-  •  what  was  going  on  at  Corinth  to  mnku 
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§  7.  While  thus  arranging  his  plans  so  as  to  give  his  disci- 
ples at  Corinth  a  space  for  repentance  before  his  arrival,  he 
stimulated  them  to  that  repentance,  and  gave  directions  for 
that  reformation  of  their  disorders  which  would  prepare  for 
his  coming  to  them  in  joy  and  peace,  by  writing  the  letter 
from  which  the  above  particulars  have  been  gathered,  the 
I^irsC  £^stle  to  the  Corinthians,  Its  contents  give  decisive 
indications  of  its  date  and  place :  it  was  written  after  Paul's 
second  visit  to  Gralatia;"  after  the.  mission  of  Timothy,  and 
Erastus ;  "  and  after  the  change  in  the  Apostle's  plans.  St. 
Paul  alludes  to  his  being  still  in  Asia,.and  at  £phesus,  whence 
he  was  contemplating  his  departure  at  the  ensuing  Pente- 
cost ;  **  circumstances  which  fix  the  date  to  the  spring  of  his 
last  year's  residence  at  Ephesus  (a.d.  57).  The  suggestion, 
that  the  date  may  be  more  exactly  fixed  to  the  season  of  the 
Passover  by  the  allusion  to  that  feast,  is  both  ingenious  and 
reasonable."  The  Epistle  was  no  doubt  sent,  as  the  sub- 
scription states,"  by  the  hands  of  Stephanas,  Fortunatus  and 
Achaicus,  who  had  lately  come  from  Corinth,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  and  who  are  especially  commended  to  tlie  hon- 
orable regard  of  the  Church."  The  supposition  that  they 
were  accompanied  by  Titus  seems  to  be  negatived  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  mention  in  the  First  Epistle  of  that  mission  of 
his  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  in  the  second,"  and  which 
evidently  took  place  shortly  after  the  dispatch  of  the  First 


him  feci  the  necessity  of  reminding 
them  of  *^  his  ways  in  Christ  ;'*  unless 
we  may  suppose  that  this  was  n 
farther  injunction  written  to  Timothy 
in  Macedonia.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Lewin  conjectaros  that,  when 
Paul  changed  his  plan,  he  sent  to  re- 
call Timothy, whose  arrival  at  Corinth 
seems  to  be  referred  to  doubtfully  in 
chap.  xvi.  10;  but  wo  must  not  lay 
too  much  stress  on  the  contingent 
sense  of  idv  SL 

»  I  Cor.  xvi.  1. 

"1  Cor.iv.  17,  xvi.  10. 

**  1  Cor.  xvi.  8,  19.  Ephesus  is 
named  as  the  place  whence  the  Epis- 
tle was  written  both  in  Vatican  MS. 
and  the  Coptic  Version. 

*  1  Cor.  v.  6-8.  The  Passov<ir  fell 
this  year  on  April  1st.  The  infer- 
ence'that  the  Epistle  was  written  aft- 
er the  tumult  excited  by  Demetrius — 
from  the  idea  that  it  Is  alluded  to 


figuratively  in  the  passape,  "If,  after 
the  manner  of  man  (Kara  JofOpwirovy 
secundum  hominem^  *as  a  man  may 
do*),  I  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephe- 
sus "  (I  Cor.  XV.  32) — is  at  least  doubt- 
ful, llie  contrary  inference  may  be 
drawn  from  the  absence  of  any  clearer 
allusion,  compared  with  the  distinct 
mention  in  the  2d  Epistle  of  "our 
troubles  which  came  to  us  in  Asia, 
.  .  .insomuch  that  we  despaired  even 
of  life  "(2  Cor.  i.  8),  and  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  St.  Paul  left  Ephesus  di- 
rectly after  the  tumult  (Acts  xx.  1). 

**  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
subscriptions  to  the  Epistles  are  no 
part  of  the  original  documents,  and 
only  express  opinions  of  various  de- 
grees of  probability.  Some  of  them, 
however,  have  the  authority  of  high 
antiquity. 

'M  Cor.  xvi.  17.  18. 

^SCor.  xii.  18, 


\ 
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Epistle,  m\d  while  Paul  was  still  at  Ephesus ;  as  he  expected 
— ^though  his  anxiety  caused  him  to  expect  it  too  soon — to 
meet  Titus  at  Troas  on  his  return  from  Corinth."  The  allu- 
sion to  the  presence  of  ApoUos  is  not  only  important  as  anoth- 
er mark  of  time,  but  as  an  indication  of  his  complete  concord 
with  Paul  in  the  reproofs  addressed  to  the  Corinthians  for 
making  parties  in  the  name  of  the  Apostle  and  himself.  It 
would  seem  that  Paul  wished  him  to  go  to  Corinth  with  the 
bearers  of  the  Epistle  and  enforce  its  admonitions,  but  that 
Apollos,  with  wise  delicacy,  preferred  to  postpone  his  visit, 
lest  his  presence  should  rather  inflame  the  dissensions : — '^  As 
touching  our  brother  Apollos,  I  greatly  desired  him  to  come 
unto  you  with  the  brethren :  but  his  will  was  not  at  all  to 
come  at  this  time ;  but  he  will  come  when  he  shall  have  a 
convenient  time."  ** 

§  8.  Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  St.  Paul 
wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  But  besides  the 
occasion  furnished  by  the  information  received  from  those  of 
the  house  of  Chloe,  we  learn  that  the  Epistle  was  written  in 
reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  from  the  Corinthians  themselves 
upon  certain  questions  of  great  importance;"  which  letter 
was  brought  to  Ephesus  by  Stephanas  and  Fortunatus  and 
Achaicns,  the  same  brethren  who  carried  back  the  Apostle's 
answer."  But  further,  it  is  now  generally  supposed  that  the 
Epistle  contains  allusions  to  a  visit,  not  mentioned  in  the  ActSy 
which  Paul  paid  to  Corinth,  during  the  first  half  of  his  stay 
at  Ephesus,  and  to  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Church  soon 
after  this  visit,  and  before  that  which  is  now  called  the  First 
Epistle.  The  ingenuity  of  these  conjectures  has  caused  them 
to  be  perhaps  too  hastily  received.  The  hypothesis  of  a 
former  Epistle,  which  is  not  now  extant,  rests  on  the  slight 
evidence  of  a  single  allusion."    The  arguments  for  the  sup- 

**  2  Cor.  ii.  12, 13.  {a  fornicator,  or  covetous^ or  an  idola- 

*•  1  Cor.  xvi.  12.  ter,  etc.;" — ^where  the   repetition  of 


"  1  Cor.  vii.  J . 

*•  1  Cor.  xvi.  17, 18 :  comp.  ver.  12. 

*•  1  Cor.  V.  9 :  typa^a  vfiiy  Iv  rg 
tirnTToXy,  jc.r.X.,  ^*I  wrote  to  you  in  the 
letter  [not,  as  the  A.V.  has  it,  in  a 


the  same  word,  iypajpa,  is  concealed 
in  the  A.V.  by  tho  contrasted  tenses 
/  wrote  and  J  have  written*  There 
may  certainly  bo  a  contrast  between 
a  general  direction,  which  had  been 


letter]  not  to  keep  company  with  for-  :  given  in  a  former  letter  and  misun- 
nicators ;  yet  not  altogether  with  the  derstood,  and  its  plainer  repetition 
fornicators  of  this  world,  or  with  the  now  in  consequence  of  the  gross  sin 
covetoas  or  extortioners  or  idolatei's —  j  which  had  arisen.     Bat  on  tho  other 


for  then  must  ye  needs  go  out  of  the 
world  : — but  now  I  wrote  to  you  [yvvl 
Sk  iypcnj/a  vfiiv]  not  to  keep  company. 


hand,  the  well-known  use  of  the  Aor* 
ist  as  a  Present  Indefinite  (which  it 
clearly  is  in  ver.  1 1)  allows  na  to  take 


if  any  man  that  is  called  a  brother  be  '  the  passage  as  an  emphatic  reitera* 
W2 
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posed  visit  to  Corinth  a?e  derived  entirely  from  the  use  in 
certain  passages  of  the  phrases,  ^e  third  time^  agcdn^  and  so 
forth ;  buty  so  long  &s  they  are  not  proved  incapable  (as  Paley 
has  shown)  of  another  interpretation,  they  can  not  be  held 
conclasive  in  the  absence  of  direct  historic  evidence/^  Bnt, 
at  all  events,  the  decision  of  this  doubtful  question  is  of  little 
conseqnence  compared  with  the  ample  evidence,  furnished  by 
the  Epistle  itself,  of  the  sleepless  vigilance  and  untiring  affec- 
tion with  which  Paul  kept  up  communication  with  the  Church 
at  Corinth,  amid  aU  his  troubles  and  conflicts  at  Ephesus, — ^a 


tion,  rather  than  as  a  contrast  .(lil^<^ 
the  very  similar  reiteration  in  1  John 
ii.  12-14):  **/  write  to  you  in  roy  let- 
ter," etc.;  only  do  not  misunderstand 
roe,  **for  now  I  wriu  to  you,**  etc. 
The  fact  that  the  occasion  of  the  in- 
junction has  jast  been  alluded  to  as 
new  matter  -(1  Cor.  v.  1)  is  a  strong 
argument  against  any  former  letter 
in  reference  to  it ;  and,  moreorer,  the 
hypothesis  that  the  Apostle,  on  his 
supposed  visit  to  Corinth,  had  pro- 
nounced a  judgment  on  this  matter, 
ivhich  ho  now  emphatically  repeats, 
seems  to  be  negatived  bv  ver.  8:  **I 
verily,  <»  absent  in  body  hut  present  in 
spiritf  have  judged  already,  as  though 
1  were  present,  concerning  him  that 
hath  so  done  this  deed;'* — referring 
to  the  judgment  of  excommunication 
which  he  goes  on  to  pronounce. 

**  2  Cor.  xii.  14,  rpirov  tovto  iroi- 
ptj^  cx«>  Ad<cv  rrpbQ  vfiaQ,  and  xiii.  1, 
rpirov  rovro  tpxofiai  irpoq  vfjMQ,     It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  rpirov  here  re- 
fers to  an  intention,  and  not  neces- 
sarily to  a  visit.    2  Cor.  xii.  21,  /o) 
voKav  iXOovra  fu  raxetvuMry  6  Oibci 
here  certainly  the  natural  sense  is 
'*  lest  on  my  coming  again  (i.  e.,  for 
the  second,  not  the  third  time)  God 
vhonld    hnmblo    me,"    rather    than 
"  God  should  humble  me  ap^ain ;"  and 
this  may  serve  to  explain  2  Cor.  ii.  1, 
(xptva  fiTJ  iraXivlv    Xviry  9rpoy  vfidc 
iXBftv,  where  the  ^v  \viry  seems  to  be 
inserted  between  tbe  vaKiv  and  IXdcZv 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis.    The  whole 
spirit  of  the  context  and  of  the  Epis- 
tle seems  to  be,  not  that  he  feared 
having  to  pay  them  a  second  sorrow- 


ful visit,  but  that,  after  having  had  so 
much  joy  when  first  he  preached  the 
Gospel  among  them,  he  would  not 
expose  them  and  himself  to  pain  and 
humiliation  on  his  return.      2  Cor. 
xiii.  2,  vpo(ipr}ica    jcac    irpoXkyu,  w^ 
iraputv  rh   dti/rspov,  Kai    dirurv,  vvv, 
furnishes  an  argument  for  the  theory, 
by  taking  irapwv  and  dvuv  as  paral- 
lel respectively  to  xpotipTjKa  and  irpo- 
Xeyut.     But  it  is  admitted,  that  the 
latter  clause  may  mean  "  as  i/I  were 
present  a  second  time,  though  now 
absent,"  and  assuredly  the  most  nat- 
ural reference  of  the  jrpotiptiKa  is  to 
the  decisive  judgment  pronounced  in 
the  First  Epistle  on  the  offender.  Tbe 
A.y.  makes  the  case  plainer  by  join- 
ing tb  Stvnpov  with  xpoXiyw,  and 
diruv  with  the  following  word  ypapUf 
which,  however,  is   wanting   in   the 
best  MSS.    Here  again,  if  we  look  at 
the  spirit  of  the  parallel  passages  in 
the  Epistle,  the  allusion  appears  lo  be 
to  the   severity  which   the  Apostle 
hoped  to  be  spared  using  when  he 
should   come,  rather   than    to   that 
which  ho  had  used  on  a  former  visit 
(2  Cor.  X.  1,  2,  10, 11 ;  xiii.  10).     On 
the  other  hand,  the  Apostle's  allusions 
to  personal  opposition  and  contempt 
of  his  bodily  presence  certainly  seem 
better  explained  by  some  humilia- 
tion received  in  a  personal  visit,  than 
by  any  thing  that  happened  during 
his  first  preaching  at  Corinth.      Pa- 
Icy  regards  2  Cor.  i.  15  as  decisive 
against  the  supposed  visit;    but  the 
"second  benefit"  may  refer  to  the 
double  visit  which  Paul  at  first  con- 
templated. 
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striking  instance  of  "  that  which  came  upon  him  daily,  the 
care  of  all  the  churches." 

§  9.  This  varied  and  highly  characteristic  letter,  addressed 
not  to  any  party,  but  to  the  whole  body  of  the  large  Judceo- 
Gentiie  church  of  Corinth,"  was  called  forth  first,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  the  information  the  Apostle  had  received  from  mem- 
bers of  the  household  of  Chlod  that  there  were  divisions  in 
the  Church;  that  parties  had  been  formed  which  took  the 
names  of  Paul,  of  ApoUos,  of  Cephas,  and  of  Christ :" — sec- 
ondly, by  the  moral  and  social  irregularities  that  had  begun  to 
prevail,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  and  scandalous  exam- 
ple was  that  a  believer  had  taken  his  father's  wife,  without 
being  publicly  condemned  by  the  Church ;"  to  which  we  must 
add  one  doctrinal  error,  of  those  who  said  "that  there  was  no 
resurrection  of  the  dead ;"  ** — thirdly,  by  the  inquiries  that 
had  been  specially  addressed  to  St.  Paul  by  the  Church  of 
Corinth  on  several  matters  relating  to  Christian  practice.  It 
is  probable  that  the  teaching  of  Apollos  the  Alexandrian, 
which  had  been  characteristic  and  highly  successful,**  had 
been  the  first  occasion  of  the  divisions  in  the  Church.  We 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  his  adherents  did  not  form  them- 
selves into  a  party  until  he  had  left  Corinth,  and  therefore  that 
he  had  been  some  time  with  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus.  But  after 
he  had  gone,  the  special  Alexandrian  features  of  his  teaching 
were  remembered  by  those  who  had  delighted  to  hear  him. 
Their  Grecian  intellect  was  captivated  by  his  broader  and 
more  spintual  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  The 
connection  which  he  taught  them  to  perceive  between  the 
revelation  made  to  Hebrew  rulers  and  prophets  and  the  wis- 
dom by  which  other  nations,  and  especially  their  own,  had 
been  enlightened,  dwelt  in  their  minds.  That  which  especial- 
ly occupied  the  Apollos  school  must  have  been  a  philosophy 
of  the  Scriptures,  It  was  the  tendency  of  this  party  which 
seemed  to  the  Apostle  particularly  dangerous  among  the 
Greeks.  Ho  hardly  seems  to  refer  specially  in  his  letter  to 
the  other  parties,  but  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  in  what  he 
says  about  "  the  wisdom  which  the  Greeks  sought "  "  he  is  re- 
ferring not  only  to  the  general  tendency  of  the  Greek  mind, 
but  to  that  tendency  as  it  had  been  caught  and  influenced  by 
the  teaching  of  Apollos.  It  gives  him  an  occasion  of  deliver^ 
ing  his  most  characteristic  testimony.  He  recognizes  wisdom, 
but  it  is  the  wisdom  of  God ;  and  that  wisdom  was  not  onhj 

**  Acts  xviii.  4,  8,  10.—^  1  Cor.  i.  11, 12.—"  1  Cor.  v.  1,  vi.  7,  xi.  17-22, 
\iv.  33-40.— ••  1  Cor.  xv.  12.— *"  Acts  xviii.  27.  28.—"  1  Cor.  i.  Tl. 
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a  2o^(a  or  a  Aoyocy  through  which  God  had  always  spoken  to  all 
men ;  it  had  been  perfectly  manifested  in  Jesus  the  Crucified. 
Christ  crucified  was  both  the  Power  of  God  and  the  Wisdom 
of  God.  To  receive  him  required  a  spiritual  discernment  un« 
like  the  wisdom  of  the  great  men  of  the  world ;  a  discernment 
given  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and  manifesting  itself  in 
sympathy  with  Christ's  humiliation  and  love. 

The  contents  of  this  Epistle  are  extremely  varied,  and  al- 
most preclude  a  more  specific  analysis  than  wo  here  subjoin. 
The  Apostle  opens  with  his  usual  salutation,  and  with  an  ex- 
pression of  thankfulness  for  their  general  state  of  Christian 
progress."  He  then  at  once  passes  on  to  the  lamentable  dl 
visions  there  were  among  them,  and  incidentally  justifies  liis 
own  conduct  and  mode  of  preaching,"  concluding  with  a  no- 
tice of  the  mission  of  Timothv,  and  of  an  intended  authorita- 
tive  visit  on  his  own  part."  The  Apostle  next  deals  witli  the 
case  of  incest  that  had  taken  place  among  them,  and  had  pro- 
voked no  censure,"  noticing,  as  he  passes,  some  previous  re- 
marks he  had  made  upon  not  keeping  company  with  fornica- 
tors." He  then  comments  on  their  evil  practice  of  litigation 
before  heathen  tribunals,"  and  again  reverts  to  the  plague-  \ 

spot  in  Corinthian  life,  fornication  and  uncleanness."  The 
last  subject  naturally  paves  the  way  for  his  answers  to  their 
inquiries  about  marriage,"  and  about  the  celibacy  of  virguis 
and  widows."  The  Apostle  next  makes  a  transition  to  the 
subject  of  the  lawfulness  of  eating  things  sacrificed  to  idols, 
and  Christian  freedom  generally ,*°  which  leads,  not  unnatural- 
ly, to  a  digression  on  the  manner  in  which  he  waived  his 
Apostolic  privileges,  and  performed  his  Apostolic  duties." 
He  then  reverts  to  and  concludes  the  subject  of  the  use  of 
things  offered  to  idols,"  and  passes  onward  to  reprove  his 
converts  for  their  behavior  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Church, 
both  in  respect  to  women  prophesying  and  praying  with  un- 
covered heads,"  and  also  their  great  irregularities  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  Supper."*  Then  follow  full  and  minute 
instructions  on  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts,"*  in  which  is  in- 
cluded tlie  noble  panegyric  of  charity,"  and  further  a  defense 
of  the  doctrine  oi  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  about  which 
doubts  and  difiicultiea  api:)ear  to  have  arisen  in  this  unhappily 
divided  Church."     The  Epistle  closes  with  some  directions 


Chap 
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donceming  the  contributions  for  the  saints  at  Jerasalem,** 
brief  notices  of  his  own  intended  movements,"  commendation 
to  them  of  Timothy  and  others,"  greetings  from  the  churches," 
and  an  autograph  salutation  and  benediction/' 

We  must  not  omit  to  observe  how  loyally  the  Apostle  rep- 
resents Jesus  Christ,  the  Crucified,  as  the  Lord  oi  men,  the 
Head  of  the  body  with  many  members,  the  Centre  of  Unity, 
the  Bond  of  men  to  the  Father.  We  should  mark  at  the  same 
time  how  invariably  he  connects  the  Power  of  the  Spirit  with 
the  Name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  meets  all  the  evils  of  the 
Corinthian  Church,  the  intellectual  pride,  the  party  spirit,  the 
loose  morality,  the  disregard  of  decency  and  order,  the  false 
belief  about  the  Resurrection,  by  recalling  their  thoughts  to 
the  Person  of  Christ  and  to  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  Breath 
of  a  common  life  to  the  whole  body.  We  observe  also  here, 
more  than  elsewhere,  the  tact^  universally  recognized  and  ad- 
mired, with  which  the  Apostle  discusses  the  practical  prob- 
lems brought  before  him.  The  various  questions  relating  to 
marriage,"  the  difficulty  about  meats  ottered  to  idols,'*  the 
behavior  proper  for  women,"  the  use  of  the  gifts  of  prophe- 
sying and  speaking  with  tongues,"  arc  made  examples  of  a 
treatment  which  may  be  applied  to  all  such  questions.  We 
see  them  all  discussed  with  reference  to  first  principles ;  the 
object,  in  every  practical  conclusion,  being  to  guard  and  assen 
some  permanent  principle.  We  see  St.  Paul  no  less  a  lover 
of  order  and  subordination  than  of  freedom.  We  see  him 
claiming  for  himself,  and  prescribing  to  others,  great  variety 
of  conduct  in  varying  circumstances,  but  under  the  strict  ob- 
ligation of  being  always  true  to  Christ,  and  always  seeking 
the  highest  good  of  men.  Such  a  character,  so  steadfast  in 
motive  and  aim,  so  versatile  in  action,  it  would  be  diffictdt  in- 
deed to  find  elsewhere  in  history. 

What  St.  Paul  here  tells  us  of  his  o^n  doings  and  move- 
ments refers  chiefly  to  the  nature  of  his  preaching  at  Cor- 
inth ; ''"'  to  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  apostolic  life ;"  to 
his  cherished  custom  of  working  for  his  own  living ; "  to  the 
direct  revelations  he  had  received ; ""  and  to  his  present  plans."* 
He  bids  the  Corinthians  raise  a  collection  for  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem  by  laying  by  something  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
as  he  had  directed  the  churches  in  Galatia  to  do.  He  says 
that  he  shall  tarry  at  Ephesus  till  Pentecost,  and  then  set  out 

••  Chap.  xvi.  1-4 *  Chap.  xvi.  6-9.— ^«  Chap.  xvi.  10-18.— "Chap.  xvL 

19.20.—"  Chap.  xTi.  21-24.— "  Chap,  vii.—^^  Chaps  viii.,  x.—'»  Chaps, 
xii.,  xiv.— '•  Chap,  xir.— "  Chaps,  i.,  ii.— "  Chap.  iv.  9-18  -«  Chap,  ix 
— *  Chaps,  xi.  23,  xv.  8.—"  Chnp.  xvi- 
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on  a  joamcy  toward  Corinth  through  Macedonia,  no  as  per- 
haps to  spend  the  winter  with  them.  He  expresBeB  his  joy  at 
the  coming  of  Stephanas  and  his  companions,  and  commends 
them  to  the  respect  of  the  Charch. 

g  10.  Having  dispatched  tiiis  Epistle,  he  stayed  on  at  Ephe- 
auB,  where  "  a  great  door  and  effectual  was  opened  to  him, 
and  there  were  many  adversaries;"  and  he  would  neither 
hastily  withdraw  from  the  work,  nor  leave  the  new  disciples 
to  face  their  enemies  alone.  The  Pentecost,  after  which  he 
proposed  to  set  out,  was  evidently  not  far  off  when  he  wrote ; 
and  his  stay  was  shortened  by  the  tumult  wliich  arose,  as  St 
Luke  tells  us,  "  at  the  same  time."  "  We  may  fairly  interpret 
this  indefinite  note  of  time  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Spfu- 
tia,  or  great  annual  festival  of  Artemis  (Diana),  the  patron 
deity  of  Epheeus,  fell  in  the  month  of  Artemisius  (Miw )." 
At  that  festival  the  rude  wooden  statue  of  the  goddess,'^  fa- 


bled to  have  f^en  down  from  heaven,  was  exhibited  to  the 
holiday-keeping  multitude  in  the  aplended  Ionic  temple,  which 
was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world ;  and  games  were  cele- 
brated, with  dramatic  entertainments,  in  honor  of  the  goddess. 
If,  in  the  decay  of  pa^m  faith,  there  wanted  the  fervid  rehg- 
ious  exaltation  of  a  Jewish  festival,  there  were  still  ample 
materials  in  the  idle  and  excitable  Greek  populace  to  be  stir- 
red up  to  tumult  by  the  interested  persons  who  lived  by  their 
religion.  These  found  a  leader  in  Demetrius,  one  of  the  many 
silversmiths  who  pnrsued  a  most  gainful  trade  in  making 
those  portable  models  of  the  shrine  of  the  goddess,  which  were 
sot  up  in  houses  and  carried  about  on  journeys,  for  which  a 
special  demand  would  naturally  be  expected  among  the  coun- 
try people  who  came  to  the  festival.  The  success  of  the  Gospel 
threatened  the  loss  of  custom,  and  so  "  there  arose  no  small  stir 
about  that  way."  The  "  great  and  effectnal  door"  had  proved  so 

"  AcU  xix.  23.  I     ^  Tbeaccompanyingcoin  willgire 

**  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inter.,  No.  2964 ;   lonie  notion  of  the  image,  which  ira* 
Lenin,  $.  a.  57  |  grotesoiic  nnd  archnic  in  chnrnrler. 
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inviting  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  leader  of  the 
"  many  adversaries,"  "  not  only  at  Ephesus,  but  almost 
throughout  all  Asia,  this  Paul  hath  persuaded  and  turned 
away  much  people,  saying  that  tJiey  be  no  gods  which  are  made 
with  hands.  We  have  seen  Claudius  himself  lamenting  the 
growing  neglect  of  the  hereditary  rites  of  the  gods ;  but  the 
imperial  concern  for  the  national  worship  was  mingled  at 
Ephesus  with  more  homely  motives,  which  are  avowed  with 
amusing  frankness  —  "So  that  not  only  this  our  craft  is  in 
danger  to  be  set  at  nought ;  but  also  that  the  temple  of  the 
great  goddess  Diana  should  be  despised,  and  her  magnificence 
should  be  destroyed,  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  worship- 
eth."  The  manufacturer,  calling  together  his  workmen,  with 
the  artificers  of  like  occupation,'^  addressed  to  them  the  argu- 
ment— ^irresistible  to  those  who  held  that  gain  was  godliness— 
"  Sire,  ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth.^^  Their 
rage  broke  out  in  the  cry, "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  I'' 
and  the  tumult  soon  spread  to  all  the  city.  Eager,  it  would 
seem,  to  vent  their  wrath  on  Paul,  but  not  finding  him,  they 
seized  his  traveling  companions.  Grains  and  Aristarchus  of 
Macedonia,  and  rushed  with  one  accord  into  the  theatre.'* 
Paul  degired  to  face  the  danger  in  his  own  person ;  but  the 
remonstrances  of  the  disciples  were  supported  by  some  of  the 
magistrates  called  Asiarchs,**  who  were  his  friends,  and  who 
sent  to  entreat  him  "  that  he  would  not  adventure  himself 
into  the  theatre."  Meanwhile  the  mob  gathered  there  were 
in  utter  confusion :  '^  and  the  words  of  Luke  present  a  graphic 
picture  of  a  populace  rushing  to  a  meeting  under  a  sudden 
and  vague  impulse : — ^^  Some  raised  one  cry  and  some  anoth- 
er:.  .  .  and  the  more  part  knew  not  wherefore  they  were 
come  together."  The  Jews,  taught  by  the  experience  of  Al- 
exandria, Ctesarea,  and  other  cities,  to  believe  themselves  in 


**  It  is  an  interesting  comment  on 
these  passages  to  find  "Alexander 
the  coppersmith  "  amoni;  the  oppo- 
nents of  St.  Paul  At  Ephesos  at  a 
later  period  (2  Tim.  iv.  14). 

"  Wo  have  already  seen,  in  the 
rase  of  Alexandria,  that  the  theatre 
was  the  scene  of  the  tamnltuoos  meet- 
ings at  which  cmel  indignities  were 
inflicted  on  the  Jews  (chap.  v.  §  6). 

"  These  'Aoiapx^*-  were  the  presi- 
dents, ten  in  number,  of  the  games 


be  read  on  coins  and  inscriptions. 
They  were  elected  annually,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  proconsul,  and 
were  invested  with  a  kind  of  sacerdo- 
tal character.  The  office  was  Konght 
even  by  men  of  consular  rank.  There 
were  similar  presidents  of  the  games 
in  the  other  provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  Galatarchi,  Bithyniarcha,  Lyci' 
archs,  etc. 

"^  It  mnst  not  be  supposed,  from  the 
phrase  tfv  ydp  i}  cmeXi^ffia  ffvyKix^fuvrj, 


then  celebrating,  the  expenses  of  that  there  was  even  the  pretense  of 
which  they  bore.  Several  names  of  its  being  an  ecclesia,  or  regular  a»- 
men  who  held  the  office  are  still  to    semblv. 
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the  greatest  danger,  put  forward  a  certain  Alexander ; '" 
whether  to  plead  their  cause,  or,  as  Calvin  sapposes,  that,  be- 
ing a  Christian  convert,  he  might  be  made  a  sort  of  scope- 
goat.  By  the  gesture  of  the  hand  usual  with  speakere  in  the 
assemblies,  Alexander  asked  for  a  hearing ;  bnt  the  word  do 
sooner  went  round  that  he  was  a  Jew,  than  the  rallying-cry 
was  riused  ^ain,  and  for  two  whole  hours  the  people  shouted, 
"  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Epheaians."  The  riot  would  proba- 
bly have  passed  into  a  massacre  like  those  of  Alexandria ;  but 
Epheeus  was  fortunate  in  lier  chief  magistrate,  whom  Luke, 
with  his  wonted  accuracy,  calls  the  scribe  or  clerk."  This  of- 
ficer, after  appeasing  the  multitude,  addressed  them  in  a  speech 
of  admirable  policy.  He  reminded  them  that  this  violent  zeal 
was  superfluous,  since  it  was  a  fact  universally  known,  and  be- 
yond all  gainsaying,  that  the  city  of  the  Ephesians  was  the 
"  devotee  "  "  of  the  great  Artemis,  and  of  the  imago  that  fell 
down  from  Jove.  It  was  likewise  useless  for  any  practical 
object.  The  men  against  whom  it  was  aimed  were  neither 
guilty  of  sacrilege,  nor  of  blasphemy  against  the  goddess."    If 

"*SeonoteB*,  p.  619.  |  Scnme  und  Ecclesift;  Bawmoneydc- 

"  rpafi/wHuc,  I.  '■,  the  Keeper  of  posited  in  the  temple;  and  letters  to 
the  BGConk,  Tor.  S6.  The  inicrip-  the  Btnte  were  nddreued  to  him. 
lioiu  show  ihst  thU  was  the  bciubI  ;  "  Nfiuriipoc,  an  epithet  conllanlly 
lilleofthc  chief  magigtrfitcorEphesaB,  fun nd  on  the  coins  ofEphesii?,  nswell 
nnd  mention  bj  nnme  Bevcral  of  thono  ;  ns  of  other  Asiatic  ciiioB.  It  means 
who  bore  ic.  He  kept  the  nrchives; '(ein;i/it-jiirei7ifr,-  and  was  originaUj 
read   public  ducnmoQCa    before   the  I  itsed  ai  an  e:!pre8Uon  of  hamililT. 
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Demetrius  and  the  workmen  with  him  had  any  charge  to  bring 
against  any  one,  the  courts  were  sitting  at  that  very  time,  and 
the  proconsuls  were  ready  to  hear  them.**  As  for  any  other 
matters  that  required  discussion,  they  could  be  settled  in  the 
next  assembly  duly  summoned  on  the  regular  day."*  This  al- 
lusion to  the  degree  in  which  the  people  still  enjoyed  their 
own  internal  government  as  a  "  free  city,"  •'  was  enforced  by 
a  significant  hint  of  the  imperial  displeasure : — "  For  we  are 
in  danger  to  be  called  in  question  for  this  day's  uproar,  there 
being  no  cause  whereby  we  may  give  an  account  of  this  con- 
course."   With  these  words,  he  dismissed  the  assembly.** 

§  11.  After  the  cessation  of  the  tumult,  in  which,  for  the 
first  time,  we  see  the  spirit,  no  longer  of  Jewish  but  of  heath- 
en hostility,  breaking  out  in  full  fury  against  the  Gospel, 
Paul  set  out  for  Macedonia.  His  journey  already  fixed  for 
Pentecost  (May  28),  would  naturally  be  somewhat  hastened 
by  the  riot ;  but  that  he  made  no  precipitate  flight  is  shown 
by  his  calling  the  brethren  together  and  embracing  them,  be* 
fore  his  departure.*^  St.  Luke  briefly  records  his  passage 
through  Macedonia,  exhorting  the  disciples  in  many  a  dis- 
course ; "  and  his  arrival  in  Greece,  where  he  abode  three 
months  (Nov.  to  Feb.  a.d.  67-8)."  Important  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  interval  by  the  /Second  EpisUe  to  the  Corinthians^ 
which  was  written  upon  the  journey.  Pursuing  the  usual 
route  along  the  coast,  probably  by  sea,  Paul  reached  Troas, 
the  port  of  departure  for  Europe,  bent  on  his  evangelic  work, 
and  found  a  door  opened  to  him  of  the  Lord.  But  his  own 
peace  of  mind  was  broken  by  the  disappointment  of  not  find* 
ing  Titus,  whom  he  had  expected  to  meet  him  there  with  the 


idolatry.  The  word  UpotnXovq  is 
that  which  the  A.V.  strangely  trans- 
lates "robbers  of  churchet,** 

'*  'Aydpcuoi  dyovrat  Kal  dvOvwaroi 
liffiv,  Ephesus  was  one  of  the  assize 
towns,  /ora  or  conventus^  at  which  the 
proconsul  held  his  court  in  turn.  The 
word  dvOvvaroi,  which,  in  the  case 
of  the  supreme  governor  of  the  proT- 
ince,  can  not  be  explained  as  an  in- 
definite plural,  affords  another  indica- 
tion of  8t.  Luke^s  accuracy.  In  a.d. 
64,  Junius  Silvanus,  the  proconsul  of 
Asia,  was  poisoned  by  P.  Celer  and 
Helius,  the  two  imperial  procurators, 
at  the  instance  (it  was  said)  of  Nero 
or    of  Agrippina.     The   murderers 


corresponds  to  Paul's  residence  at 
Ephesus ;  for  at  the  end  of  this  year, 
A.D.  57,  we  find  Celer  at  Rome  ac- 
cused by  the  Asiatics  of  maladminis- 
tration.    (Lewin,  a.  a.  57.) 

^  Ephesus,  under  the  Romans,  was 
a  libera  civitas,  with  its  popular  as- 
sembly (PiiiiOjQj  liacKriaia,  vr.  80,  83, 
39),  its  senate  (ytpowsia  or  fiovkii, 
mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Joscphus), 
and  its  own  magistrates,  the  ypafifta- 
TivQ  already  mentioned,  being  the 
chief. 

••  Acts  xix.  23-41.     •*  Acts  xx.  1. 

••  Acts  XX.  2  :  irapoKoikkfra^  avroitc 
Xoytfi  voXXiji,     He  was  probably  ac- 


seem  to  have  assumed  the  proconsular  i  companied  by  Tychicos  and  Trophi 
government  tor  a  period  which  just ;  mus.  ^''  Acts  xx.  8. 
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tidings  of  the  reception  of  his  First  Epistle.'*  That  his  sac- 
cess  at  Troas  was  mingled  with  fresh  outbreaks  of  heathen 
opposition,  may  be  infeiTed  from  that  solemn  passage  in 
which^  while  thanking  God  that  the  Gospel  preached  by  him 
was  nowhere  without  efEect,  he  records,  with  overwhelming 
emotion,  it«  two  opposite  results : — ^^  Now  thanks  be  to  God, 
which  always  causeth  us  to  triumph  in  Christ,  and  maketh 
manifest  the  savor  of  his  knowledge  by  us  in  every  place. 
For  we  are  unto  God  a  sweet  savor  of  Christ,  in  them  that 
are  saved,  and  in  them  that  perish :  to  the  one  we  are  the  sa- 
vor of  death  unto  death ;  and  to  the  other  the  savor  of  life 
unto  life.  And  wJio  is  sufficient  far  these  things  f^  "  These 
are  the  words  of  an  Apostle  seeing  many  of  those  whom  he 
was  laboring  to  save  reject  the  counsel  of  God  again  them- 
selves ;  but  that  many  received  it,  is  seen  by  the  state  m 
which  he  found  the  Church  of  Troas  on  his  return."* 

These  complicated  anxieties  still  distracted  the  Apostle 
when  he  landed,  as  before,  at  Neapolis,  and  crossed  the  mount* 
ains  to  Philippi: — "When  we  were  come  into  Macedonia, 
our  flesh  had  no  rest,  but  we  were  troubled  on  every  side : 
without  were  fightings,  within  were  fears."  ***  This  was  the 
time  chosen  by  "  God  that  comforteth  those  that  are  cast 
down  "  to  comfort  the  Apostle  by  the  arrival  of  Titus,  and 
still  more  by  the  news  he  brought  from  Corinth.***  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  meeting  took  place  at  Philippi ; 
and  here  also,  if  not  before,  Paul  was  rejoined  by  Timothy, 
whether  he  had  made  that  place  the  head-quarters  of  his 
work,  with  Erastus,  in  Macedonia,  or  whether  he  also  had 
reached  it  on  his  return  from  Corinth."* 


*  2  Cor.  ii.  12, 13.  The  inference 
that  his  restlessness  of  mind  hindered 
his  work  at  Troas  does  not  seem  home 
out  by  the  passage.  On  the  contrary, 
he  appears  to  fall  back  upon  the  mo- 
mentous issues  of  his  work  for  conso- 
lation under  his  personal  disappoint- 
ment ;  and  this  view  suggested  that 
almost  awfully  solemn  description  of 
the  trust  committed  to  the  minister 
of  Christ,  which  comes  in  between  his 
allusions  to  his  stay  at  Troas  and  his 
arrival  in  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  ii.  14, 
▼ii.  4). 

~  2  Cor.  ii.  14-16. 

»"*Act8XX.  7-11,  6ee§  16. 

"*  2  Cor.  ir-ii.  5.     Besides  the  pri- 


lowed  the  usual  route,  we  may  be 
sure  that,  in  traveling  through  Mace- 
donia, he  would  not  pass  by  Philippi, 
both  for  many  other  reasons,  and  be- 
cause the  liberality  of  that  Church, 
proved  from  the  very  beginning, 
would  be  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  collection  he  was  now  making. 
Both  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
contain  repeated  allusions  to  arrange- 
ments made  in  Macedonia  for  that 
collection.  In  2  Cor.  xi.  9,  Macedonia 
is  clearly  used  as  equivalent  to  Philip^ 
piy  jnst  as  we  have  seen  Asia  used  for 
Ephesus. 

'••  2  Cor.  vii.  6,  7. 

"■  2  Cor.  ii.  1.     The  conjunction 


md  fade  probability  that  Paul  fol-  <  of  Timothy  with  Paul  in  the  super* 


A.D.  67. 
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§  12.  These  circnmstances  concur  with  all  the  internal  evi- 
dence,  to  mark  both  the  time  and  place  of  St.  Paul's  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  It  was  written  after  the  troubles 
that  had  befallen  the  Apostle  in  Asia ;  "*  after  his  preaching 
and  disappointment  at  Troas,  his  arrival  in  Macedonia,  and 
the  consolation  received  there  by  his  meeting  with  Titus; 
while  he  was  engaged  in  making  the  collection  for  the  poor 
at  Jerusalem ;  ***  and  in  immediate  anticipation  of  a  renewed 
visit,  whether  it  were  his  second  or  third,  to  Corinth.***  One 
specific  date  is  furnished  by  the  mention  of  his  rapture  four- 
teen years  before ;  but,  as  this  is  the  sole  allusion  to  that 
event,  we  can  only  say  that  the  fourteen  years  carries  us  back 
to  one  of  the  epochs  at  which  we  know  that  St.  Paul  was  at 
Jerusalem,  on  the  mission  from  Antioch  with  Barnabas  in  a.d. 
44  or  45."' 

The  Epistle  was  written  under  the  impulse  of  deep  and 
complex  emotions,  which  we  have  the  Apostle's  own  authori- 
ty for  tracing  to  the  news  brought  to  him  by  Titus.  But 
here  a  most  interesting  question  is  opened  by  various  points 
of  interaal  evidence,  concerning  the  several  missions  of  Timo- 
thy and  Titus  to  Corinth,  and  their  combined  influence  in  ex- 
citing the  feelings  under  which  the  Apostle  wrote.  We  have 
already  seen  that  Timothy  had  been  sent  into  Macedonia,  with 
the  express  intention  that  he  should  proceed  to  Corinth,  there 
to  discharge  the  mission  of  recalling  the  wavering  Church 
to  the  Apostle's  "  ways  in  Christ."  ***  On  the  view  that 
Timothy  fulfilled  this  part  of  his  mission,"*  it  is  supposed  that 
the  intelligence  which  he  brought  upon  his  return — ^that  a 
certain  faction  in  the  Corinthian  Church  had  now  gone  the 
length  of  openly  questioning  Paul's  authority  —  made  the 
Apostle  feel  the  necessity  of  at  once  dispatching  to  the  con- 
tentious Church  one  of  his  immediate  followers,  with  instruc- 
tions to  support  and  strengthen  the  efEect  of  the  First  Epistle, 


scription  of  the  Epistle  is,  of  course,  a 
decisive  proof  of  Tiiiiothy*s  presence 
at  Pbilippi,  whence  it  was  written. 

*»♦  2  Cor.  i.  8. 

***  2 Cor.  ii.  12,13,  vii.5,  viii.l,  ix.  1. 

-*•  2  Cor.  i.  15,  xii.  14,  xiil.  1. 

"'  2Cor.  xii.;  Acts  xi.  30. 

*^  Acts  xix.  21 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  17. 

'**  Besides  the  conjecture,  noticed 
abwe,  that,  on  the  change  in  thft. 
Ap08tle*8  plans,  Timothj  was  recalled 
from  Macedonia,  it  is  uri^ed  that,  if 
his  mission  to  Corinrh  had  been  ful- 


filled, Fanl  would  hardly  hare  passed 
it  over  in  silence  while  mentioning 
the  mission  of  Titus  and  another 
brother  (2  Cor.  xii.  17,  18).  But  the 
reply  seems  satisfactory,  that,  as  Tim« 
othy  was  associated  with  Pafil  in  the 
writing  of  the  £f)istle,  any  allusion 
to  him  in  the  third  person  would  have 
been  inappropriate ;  while  Timothy's 
share  in  the  Epistle  would  have  a  pc* 
culiar  force  if  he  had  recently  been 
giving  the  like  admonitions  to  the 
Church  in  his  own  person. 
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and  to  bring  back  the  most  recent  tidings  of  the  spirit  that 
uras  prevailing  at  Corinth :  and  hence  the  mission  of  Titus, 
accompanied  by  another  brother,  whom  some  suppose  to  have 
been  Luke.""  It  has  been  further  conjectured,  that  the  Apos- 
tle, provoked  by  the  open  attack  upon  his  authority,  made 
Titus  the  bearer  of  another  Letter  (supplementaiy,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  First  Epistle),  containing  the  sharpest  rebukes^ 
using  the  authority  which  had  been  denied,  and  threatening 
to  enforce  it  speedily  by  his  personal  presence.  This,  it  is 
supposed,  was  the  letter  written  ^'  out  of  much  affliction  and 
anguish  of  heart,  with  many  tears,"  *"  and  in  a  tone  so  severe 
that  the  Apostle  at  first  repented  having  written  it,  though  he 
repented  no  longer  when  he  found  that  the  sorrow  it  had 
caused  the  disciples  for  a  time  was  "  a  godly  sorrow,  working 
repentance  unto  salvation  not  to  be  repented  of."*"  But 
there  seems  quite  enough  severity  in  the  Fii*st  Epistle  to 
have  moved  the  disciples  to  such  feelings,  and  so  to  have 
caused  the  Apostle  these  alternations  of  regret  and  satisfaction. 
After  the  distinct  intimation  of  his  intention  of  following  up 
that  letter  by  his  personal  presence,"'  another  letter  in  the 
same  tone  would  have  looked  like  the  weakness  of  repeating 
threats  in  place  of  action.  Sound  criticism  forbids  the  as- 
sumption of  unrecorded  facts  and  non-extant  documents,  tiU 
every  other  explanation  fails;  and  we  may  justly  suspect  die 
conjectures,  however  ingenious,  which  result  in  there  having 
been  fotir  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  instead  of  two.  AU, 
therefore,  that  we  can  affirm  with  certainty  is,  that  Paul,  while 
still  in  Asia,  and  probably  some  little  time  after  the  writing 
of  the  First  Epistle,  sent  Titus  on  a  mission  to  Corinth,  the 
result  of  which,  awaited  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  and  received 
by  the  Apostle  in  Macedonia,  roused  those  mingled  and  pas- 
sionate emotions,  under  which — ^in  conjunction  with  Timothy, 
who  had  rejoined  him  at  some  uncertain  period,  whether  from 
Corinth  or  not — ^he  wrote  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinth- 


"•2  Cor.  xii.  18.  The  grnphic 
narrative  of  the  tumult  at  Ephesus,  so 
manifestly  that  of  nii  cyc-witncss,  ac- 
cords with  the  very  brief  notice  in 
the  Acts  of  the  journey  through  Mac- 
edonia, in  pointing;  to  the  conclusion 
that  Luke  left  Sr.  Paul  after  the  tu- 


then,  he  accompanied  Titns,  the  latter 
could  not  have  left  till  after  the  tu- 
mult, and  the  interval  before  Paul's 
arrival  at  Troas  must  have  been  longer 
than  is  usually  supposed.  It  is  also 
clear  that,  if  Timothy's  return  was 
the  cause  of  the  mission  of  Titus,  he 
mult,  probably  for  Corinth,  whence  '  must  have  rejoined  Paul  in  AsicL,  as 
he  accompanied  Paul  on  lii.<(  return  |  Paul  expected  the  return  of  Titus  at 
(Acts  XX.  1-6,  where  the  us  of  ver.  5   Troas.  "'  2  Cor.  ii.  S,  4. 


distinctly  places   the  writer   amon}]: 


'"  2  Cor.  vii.  8-12. 


Paul's  immediate  companions).     If,  |      '"  1  Cor.  iv.  18-21. 


A.  0.67. 
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ians.  It  was  sent  by  the  hands  of  Titus,  who  showed  a  spon 
taneous  readiness  to  accept  the  Apostle's  proposal  that  he 
should  return  to  Corinth,  and  finish  the  collection,  which  ho 
had  begun  on  his  former  visit  with  a  success  that  had  caused 
him  great  joy,  and  had  justified  the  boast  which  the  Apostle 
had  made  of  the  liberality  of  the  Corinthians."*  Titus  was 
accompanied  by  two  brethren,  not  mentioned  indeed  by  name, 
but  recommended  to  the  Church  in  very  emphatic  terms  as 
among  the  most  eminent  and  faithful  of  Paul's  companions."^ 

§  13.  This  Epistle  reveals  to  us  what  manner  of  man  St. 
Paul  was  when  the  fountains  of  his  heart  were  stirred  to  their 
inmost  depths.  How  the  agitation  which  expresses  itself  in 
every  sentence  of  this  letter  was  excited,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  questions  we  have  to  consider.  Every  reader  may 
perceive  that,  on  passing  from  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Second, 
the  scene  is  almost  entirely  changed.  I9  the  Firsts  the  faults 
and  difficulties  of  the  Corinthian  Church  are  before  us.  The 
Apostle  writes  of  these,  with  spirit  indeed  and  emotion, 
as  he  always  does,  but  without  passion  or  disturbance.  Ho 
ealmly  asserts  his  own  authority  over  the  Church,  and  threat- 
ens to  deal  severely  with  offenders.  In  the  Second,  he  writes 
as  one  whose  personal  relations  with  those  whom  he  address- 
es have  undergone  a  most  painful  shock.  The  acute  pain 
given  by  former  tidings — the  comfort  yielded  by  the  account 
which  Titus  brought — the  vexation  of  a  sensitive  mind  at  the 
necessity  of  self-assertion — contend  together  for  utterance. 
What  had  occasioned  this  excitement  ? 

The  solution  of  this  question  must  be  sought  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  Epistle  itself.  They  are  very  varied ;  but  may 
be  arranged  generally  under  the  three  following  heads: — 1st, 
The  Apostle's  account  of  the  character  of  his  spiritual  labors, 
accompanied  with  notices  of  his  affectionate  feelings  toward 
his  converts;*"  2d,  Directions  about  the  collections;"'  3d, 
Defense  of  his  own  Apostolical  character."'  A  close  analysis 
is  scarcely  compatible  with  our  limits,  as  in  no  one  of  the 
Apostle's  epistles  are  the  changes  more  rapid  and  frequent. 
Now  he  thanks  God  for  their  general  state;"*   now  he 


"*  Tho  importance  attAched  to  this 
])art  of  the  muision  of  Titus  and  his 
companions  is  seen  in  2  Cor.  ix.  8,  5. 

*»  2  Cor.  viii.  16-24.  It  is  usually 
supposed  that  these  two  brethren  were 
Luke  (ver.  18)  and  Trophimus  (ver. 
19).  In  the  marginal  references  to 
the  A.y.  a  confusion  is  made  between 


this  and  the  previoas  mission  of  Ti> 
tus  (xii.  18) ;  and  indeed  it  is  not 
easy,  in  some  of  the  Terj  similar  ex> 
pressions,  to  distinguish  which  refer 
to  each  visit. 

"•  Chaps,  i-vii.     '"  Chap8.viii*,ix. 

»»  Chaps,  x.-xiii.  10. 

»•  Chap.  i.  8,  foil. 
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glances  to  his  purposed  visit ;  "*  now  he  alludes  to  the  special 
directions  in  the  first  letter ;  *''  again  he  returns  to  his  own 
plans,"*  pleads  his  own  Apostolic  dignity,""  dwells  long  upon 
the  spirit  and  nature  of  his  own  labors,"*  his  own  hopes,"*  and 
his  own  sufferings,**'  returning  again  to  more  specific  declara- 
tions of  his  love  toward  his  children  in  the  faith,"^  and  a  yet 
further  declaration  of  his  views  and  feelings  with  regard  to 
them."''  Then  again,  in  the  matter  of  the  alms,  he  stirs  up 
their  liberality  by  alluding  to  the  conduct  of  the  churches  of 
Macedonia,"*  their  spiritual  progress,"*  the  example  of  Christ,"' 
and  passes  on  to  speak  more  fully  of  the  present  mission  of 
Titus  and  his  associates,***  and  to  reiterate  his  exhortations 
to  liberality."*  In  the  third  portion  he  passes  into  language 
of  severity  and  reproof ;  he  gravely  warns  those  who  presume 
to  hold  lightly  his  Apostolical  authority ;  "*  he  puts  strongly 
forward  his  Apostolical  dignity ;  "*  he  illustrates  his  forbear- 
ance ;  "•  he  makes  honest  boast  of  his  labors ;  "'  he  dedt^reft 
the  revelations  vouchsafed  to  him ;  '**  he  again  returns  to  the 
nature  of  his  dealings  with  his  converts,"*  and  concludes  with 
grave  and  reiterated  warning,"*  brief  greetings,  and  a  doxol- 
ogy."* 

Amid  this  variety  of  matter,  there  is  one  point  which 
forms  a  sort  of  key-note  to  all  the  rest :  the  allusions  to  some 
particular  ofEender,  whose  sin,  connived  at  by  the  Church,  had 
called  forth  those  rebukes,  which  were  followed  by  the  Apos- 
tle's double  anxiety,  on  the  one  hand,  lest  he  should  have  writ- 
ten too  severely,  and  on  the  other,  that  his  remonstrances 
might  bring  back  the  Church  to  harmony  with  himself.  This 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  agitation  with  which  he  awaited 
the  return  of  Titus,  and  of  the  emotions  of  joy  and  thankful- 
ness caused  by  his  arrival.  For  the  tidings  brought  by  Titus 
were  mainly  favorable.  The  better  part  of  the  Church  were 
returning  to  their  spiritual  allegiance  to  their  founder ;  and 
the  old  spirit  of  love  and  reverence  toward  St.  Paul  had  been 
re-awakened."'  The  offender  had  been  censured  by  his  breth- 
ren, and  had  made  submission ;  and  the  Apostle,  adding  his 
full  forgiveness,  declares  the  punishment  to  have  been  suffi- 
cient, and  asks  the  Church  to  comfort  the  penitent"*    The 

■ 

'*Chap.  i.  15,  foil.— "' Chap.  ii.  3,  foil— »"  Chap.  ii.  12,  foil.— »"Chai.. 
iu.  1,  foll.--"»»  Chap.  iv.  1,  foil.--** Chap.  v.  1,  foil.— ""Chap.  vi.  1,  foil.— 

»"  Chap,vi.  II,  foil.— »»Chap.vii.—*»  Chap. viii.  1,  foil.— «  Ver.  7 »"Ver, 

9._-i»Vcr.  18,  foil.— "'Chap.  ix.  1,  foil.— »" Chap.  x.  1,  foil.— "•  Chap.  xi. 
6,  foil.—'"  Ver.  8,  foil.—"'  Ver.  23,  foil.— "•Chap.  xii.  1,  foU.-^"?^  Ver.  12, 
foll.~"»Chap.  xiii.  1,  foil.— '«  Vore.  11-14.— "«2  Cor.  i.  18,  14,  vli.  9.  15.— 
"•Chap,  ii.  6-11. 
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common  inference,  naturally  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the 
two  Epistles,  is  that  these  expressions  relate  to  the  incestuous 
person,  concerning  whose  case  the  Apostle  had  so  sharply  cen- 
sured the  negligence  of  the  Church.***  Upon  this  view  the 
other  portions  of  the  Epistle,  in  which  the  Apostle  so  vehe- 
mently vindicates  his  own  authority,  refer  to  the  other  and 
less  grateful  side  of  the  intelligence  brought  by  Titus,  namely, 
that  a  certain  faction  in  the  Church  still  showed  a  spirit  of 
opposition,  which  had  even  grown  into  more  direct  personal 
hostility  to  the  Apostle.  But  recent  critics,  viewing  the  mat- 
ter in  connection  with  the  supposed  intermediate  epistle,  and 
with  the  mission  of  Timothy  as  well  as  Titus,  believe  the  of- 
fender to  have  been  the  prime  mover  of  the  anti-Pauline  party. 
Thus  much  seems  clear, — that  there  were  two  distinct  move- 
ments of  opposition  in  the  Corinthian  Church :  that  already 
referred  to  as  the  Alexandrian^  arismg  out  of  the  preaching 
of  Apollos ;  and  the  J'ewish^  the  partisans  of  which  took  the 
name  of  Cephas  (Peter)  for  their  watch-word."*  The  latter 
faction  seems  to  have  greatly  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of 
soiiie  person  or  persons,  who  came  with  letters  of  commenda- 
tion from  the  Judsean  Church,  and  who  openly  questioned  the 
commission  of  him  whom  they  proclaimed  to  be  a  self-consti- 
tuted Apostle."*  As  the  spirit  of  opposition  and  detraction 
grew  strong,  it  is  supposed  that  the  tongue  of  some  member 
of  the  Church  (more  probably  a  Corinthian  than  the  stranger 
or  strangers)  was  loosed.  He  scoffed  at  St.  Paul's  courage 
and  constancy,  pointing  to  his  delay  in  coming  to  Corinth,  and 
making  light  of  his  threats."^  He  demanded  proofs  of  his 
Apostleship."*  He  derided  the  weakness  of  his  personal 
presence,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  speech."*  He  even  threw 
out  insinuations  touching  the  personal  honesty  and  self-devo« 
tion  of  St.  Paul***  When  some  such  attack  was  made  openly 
upon  the  Apostle,  the  Church  had  not  immediately  called  the 
ottender  to  account ;  the  better  spirit  of  the  believers  being 
cowed,  apparently,  by  the  confidence  and  assumed  authority 

'^  1  Cor.  T.  tions  which  we  can  onlj  glance  at. 

*^*1  Cor.  i.  12.     The  reiy  word  There  is  no  direct  authority  in  the  N. 


Cephas^  which  is  tho  Chaldcc  form  of 
Peter*«  name,  and  which  only  occurs 
elsuwhcre  in  the  Gospel  of  John  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Gnlanans  (i.  IS,  ii. 
d»  10*  14),  ftufficiently  protes  the  di- 
rectly Jewish  origin  of  this  faction. 


T.  for  such  a  fact ;  but  ecclesiastical 
tradition  makes  Peter  a  joint  founder 
of  the  church  at  Corinth,  as  of  those 
of  Antioch  and  Rome. 

"•2Cor.iii.  1,  xi.  4,  12-15. 

"^2Cor.i.  17,28. 


Whether  Peter  hirtiMlf  had  risitcd  i      "■2  Cor.  xii.  11,  12. 

"•2  Cor.  a 
xii.  17.  18. 


Corinthi  is  obc  of  the  disputed  qoea-       ^**  2  Cor.  z.  10. 

'*•  a  Cor.  i.  12, 
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of  the  assailants  of  St.  Paul.  Such  was  the  state  of  things 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  reported  to  the  Apostle,  and 
which  led  to  the  mission  of  Titus,  whose  intelligence  of  the 
rebuke  of  the  offender  and  the  return  of  the  better  part  of  the 
Church  to  its  allegiance  caused  the  Apostle  to  write  the  Sec- 
ond EpisUe,  to  smooth  the  way  for  his^  coming  to  the  Church 
in  restored  harmony ;  and  while  Titus,  with  the  two  brethren, 
carried  it  to  Corinth,  Paul  himself  remained  to  complete  his 
work  in  Macedonia. 

In  support  of  this  view  it  is  argued,  that  the  usual  inter- 
pretation of  2  Cor.  ii.  6-11,  as  referring  to  the  incestuous  per- 
son of  1  Cor.  v.,  does  not  account  so  satisfactorily  for  the 
whole  tone  of  the  £pistle,  and  for  the  particular  expressions 
relating  to  the  offender ;  nor  does  it  find  places  so  consistent- 
ly for  the  missions  of  Timothy  and  Titos.  Moreover,  the  lan- 
guage of  2  Cor.  ii.  5-10  is  quite  natural  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  Apostle  had  been  the  object  of  a  personal  attack ; 
while  it  seems  unlikely  that  Paul  would  have  treated  the  sin 
of  the  man  who  took  his  fathcr^s  wife  as  an  offense  against 
himself,  nor  that  he  would  have  chosen  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
wrong  done  to  another ^^^ — supposed  to  be  the  father.  But 
these  arguments  seem  hardly  sufficient  to  counteract  the  first 
impression  which  the  Epistle  leaves  upon  a  reader,  that  the 
Corinthians  had  removed  the  gredt  source  of  trouble  which 
had  weighed  upon  the  Apostle's  mind,  by  repenting  of  their 
moral  delinquencies  and  expelling  the  chiei  offender  from 
their  society,  but  that  the  conflict  respecting  Paul's  Apostle- 
ship  had  grown  to  new  dimensions,  which  called  forth  new 
assertions  of  his  authority,  made  with  an  earnestness  hardly 
intelligible  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  his  opponent  who 
had  been  punished.  The  language  of  the  Apostle  on  this 
point  seems  to  refer  to  new  matter  which  had  arisen^  not  only 
since  the  divisions  rebuked  in  the  First  Epistle,  but  since  any- 
other  Letter  that  Paul  may  be  supposed  to  have  written  be- 
fore the  Second.  Such  is,  in  brief,  the  state  of  this  controvert 
sy.  What  remains  as  certain  is,  that  the  harmony  between 
the  Apostle  and  the  Corinthians  had  been  sufficiently  restored 
to  excite  the  hope  that  he  might  come  to  them  in  love  and  joy ; 
but  that  there  was  still  much  even  in  regard  to  morality,  as 


*"  'A^ucia,  2  Cor.  vii.  12 :  «  he  that 
suffered  wrong"  is,  upon  this  view, 
Paul  himself.  The  difficulty  of 
the  whole  question  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  dirision  among  the  high- 
est authorities.      The   new  view  is 


hold,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  Bleek, 
Credner,  Olshausen,  De  Wette,  antf 
Neander;  while  Stanley,  Alfbrd, 
Davidson,  and  (with  some  hesitation) 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  adhere  to 
the  common  opinion. 
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well  as  party-spirit,  to  cause  fears  of  a  grievous  disappoint- 
ment,— ^to  avert  which  he  sends  before  him  this  Second  Epis- 
tle."* "Therefore" — he  says — ^'^I  write  these  things,  being 
absent,  lest  being  present  I  snould  use  sharpness,  according  to 
the  power  which  the  Lord  hath  given  to  me  to  edification,  and 
not  to  destruction,"  *"  Whichever  view  we  take  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  highly-wrought  personal  sensitiveness,  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  emotion,  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  Epis- 
tle, are  as  intelligible  as  they  are  noble  and  beautiful.  Paul's 
protestations  relating  to  his  Apostolic  work,  and  his  solemn 
appeals  to  God  and  Christ,  are  in  place ;  and  we  enter  into 
his  feelings  as  he  asserts  his  own  sincerity  and  the  openness 
of  the  truth  which  he  taught  in  the  Gospel."*  We  see  what 
sustained  him  in  his  self-assertion ;  he  knew  that  he  did  not 
preach  himself,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord.  His  own  weak- 
ness became  an  argument  to  him,  which  he  can  use  to  others 
also,  of  the  power  of  God  working  in  him.  Knowing  his  own 
fellowship  with  Christ,  and  that  this  fellowship  was  the  right 
of  other  men  too,  he  would  be  persuasive  or  severe,  as  the 
cause  of  Christ  and  the  good  of  men  might  require."*  If  he 
was  appearing  to  set  himself  up  against  the  churches  in  Ju- 
dfloa,  he  was  the  more  anxious  that  the  collection  which  he 
was  making  for  the  benefit  of  those  churches  should  prove  his 
sympathy  with  them  bv  its  largeness.  Again  he  would  recur 
to  the  maintenance  of  his  own  authority,  as  an  Apostle  of 
Christ,  against  those  who  impeached  it.  He  would  make  it 
understood  that  spiritual  views,  spiritual  powers,  were  real ; 
that  if  he  knew  no  man  after  the  flesh,  and  did  not  war  after 
the  flesh,  he  was  not  the  less  able  for  the  building  up  of  the 
Church."*  He  would  ask  them  to  excuse  his  anxious  jealousy, 
his  folly  and  excitement,  while  he  gloried  in  the  practical 
proofs  of  his  Apostolic  commission,  and  in  the  infirmities 
which  made  the  power  of  God  more  manifest ;  and  he  would 
plead  with  them  earnestly  that  they  would  give  him  no  occa- 
sion to  find  fault  or  to  correct  thera."^ 

§  14.  The  remaining  part  of  the  interval  between  Paul's  de- 
paiture  from  Ephesus  in  May  and  his  arrival  at  Corinth  for 
the  winter — an  interval  which  he  would  naturally  prolong,  to 
give  time  for  the  Epistle  to  do  its  work — affords  time,  not 
only  for  his  finishing  the  collection  in  Macedonia,  but  for  that 
advance  westward  toward  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  which 
he  mentions  in  words  tha    seem  to  contain  an  emphatic  allu- 

"'2  Cor.xii.  19-21,  xiii.  1-3.— ""2  Cor.xiii.  10.—'"  Chaps,  iii..  ir. 
^  Chape,  iv.,  v. — ***Chap.  x. — **'  Chape  xi.,  xii.,  xiii. 
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sion  to  the  completion  (at  least  in  outline)  of  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  eastern  division  of  the  empire,  preparatory  to  a 
movement  upon  Rome  itself : — "  So  that  from  Jerusalem,  and 
in  a  circuit  as  far  as  Jllyricurn,  I  have  fulfilled  the  Gospel  of 
Christ."  *"  This  view  agrees  well  with  Luke'^s  brief  notice  of 
Paul's  visit  to  Macedonia: — "When  he  had  gone  through 
those  parts,^^*  and  had  given  them  much  exhortation,  he  came 
into  Greece,  and  there  abode  three  months.''  This  passage, 
in  which  it  is  remarkable  that  even  the  name  of  Corintli  is 
not  mentioned,  looks  almost  as  if  left  to  be  filled  up  from  the 
Apostle's  letters.  Among  the  many  allusions  to  Corinth  as 
the  object  of  this  journey,  there  is  one  in  which  he  declares 
the  distinct  intention  of  wintering  there ; ""  and,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  the  time  of  his  departure  makes  it  clear  that  hiB 
three  months'  abode  at  Corinth  extended  from  about  the  end 
of  November,  a.d.  67,  to  about  the  end  of  February,  a.d.  68. 
Those  three  months  might  well  have  been  fully  occupied  with 
the  final  settlement  of  the  questions,  and  correction  of  the  dis- 
orders, which  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the  two  £pistles  to  the 
Church,  and  in  visits  to  the  other  churches  of  the  province  of 
Achaia.  But,  amid  these  labors,  the  Apostle  found  time  for 
the  composition  of  that  wonderful  work,  which  has  ever  since 
formed  the  chief  foundation  of  Christian  theology.  The  blank 
left  in  the  narrative  of  St  Luke  is  filled  up  by  that  colossal 
monument  of  the  inspired  genius  of  St.  Paul,  the  JSpistle  to  the 
Momans.  The  internal  evidences,  both  of  place  and  date,  are 
not  only  perfectly  distinct,  but  they  show  why  the  Epistle 
was  written  at  this  juncture.'"^  Paul  writes  as  the  guest  of 
Gains,  whom  we  know  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  meni 
bers  of  the  Corinthian  Church.*"  He  sends  salutations  from 
Erastus,  the  chamberlain  of  the  city,"*  from  Timotheus  his 
fellow-laborer,  and  from  Sosipater,  whom  we  presently  fine 
accompanying   him  on  his  voyage  from  Greece  to  Asia.'*' 


IM 


""Rom.  XV.  19.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  diTision  between 
the  Eagt  and  West,  from  the  time  of 
Octafian  and  Antony  to  that  of  Dio- 
cletian, was  made  at  the  Adriatic. 
Illyricnm  was  now  already  used  in 
the  extended  sense  which  included 
Dalmatia.     (Comp.  2  Tim.  ir.  10.) 

"^  SuXBwv  Sk  rdjtkpfi  Utiva,  Acts 
XX.  2.  **  1  Cor.  xvi.  6. 

^^The  commendation  to  the  Ro- 
man Church  of  "Phoebe,  a  servant 
(or  deaconc.«s,  Siaxovov)  of  tlic  church 
at  Ccqchrco;/*  by  no  means  implies 


that  the  Epistio  was  written  firom 
that  port;  but  simply  that  Paul 
availed  himself  of  Phoebe's  departure 
to  forward  it  to  Rome.  The  connec- 
tion would  naturally  be  close  between 
the  churches  of  CcnchresB  and  Cor- 
inth ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  in 
passing,  as  an  interesting  fact,  that 
the  Christians  of  the  port  sbonld  have 
formed  a  community  distinct  from 
those  of  the  city. 

'"Rom.  xvi.  23.  »»Ibid. 

***Rom.  xvi.  21 :  comp.  Acts  xx, 
4.    Among  these  salutations,  it  is  in« 
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He  mentions  the  completion,  not  only  in  Macedonia,  but  also 
in  Achaia,  of  the  collection,  which  he  was  then  on  the  point 
of  carrying  to  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem."* 

This  sacred  mission  of  charity  was  now  the  only  remaining 
hindrance  to  the  gratification  of  a  desire  which  he  had  cher- 
ished for  many  years,  but  which  his  labors  in  the  East  had 
hitherto  postponed,  to  visit  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  even  to 
extend  his  western  mission  as  far  as  Spain."*  We  have  con- 
templated the  Apostle  on  the  track  of  Alexander :  we  now  see 
him  yearning,  but  in  how  much  nobler  a  spirit,  for  the  con- 
quest of  new  worlds.  His  great  work  of  breaking  up  new 
ground,  of  planting  the  Churches,  which  his  successors,  like 
Apollos,  were  to  water,  was  now  done  in  the  Greek  division 
of  the  Roman  world.  "  But  now  /uwing  no  more  place  in 
these  regionsy'* "'  is  a  striking  description  of  a  completed  work, 
as  coming  from  one  who,  in  eveiy  word  as  well  as  deed,  lived 
in  all  good  conscience  toward  God.  May  we  not  also  regard 
them  as  a  lesson  when  to  leave  to  God  tiie  issues  of  a  work, 
begun  in  faith  and  diligence,  but  far  too  vast  to  be  finished  in 
all  its  details  ?  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  prominence  which 
the  Apostle  aissigns  to  one  character  of  his  work:  "Yea!  so 
have  I  strived  to  preach  the  Gospel,  not  where  Christ  was 
named,  lest  I  should  build  upon  another  man^s  foundation : 
but  as  it  is  written,  to  whom  he  was  not  spoken  of,  they  shall 
see ;  and  they  that  have  not  heard  shall  understand."  "*  This 
he  held  to  be  an  essential  feature  of  that  mission  on  which  he 
was  sent  to  the  Gentiles,  "  ministering  as  a  priest  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  God,*""  that  the  offering  up  of  the  Gentiles  might  be  ac- 
ceptable, being  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  "•  and,  while 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  "  he  had  something  to 
boast  of  through  Jesus  Christ  in  the  things  pertaining  to  God," 
as  to  the  fruits  of  his  past  labors,  the  same  rule  was  to  be  his 
guide  for  the  future.  It  is  very  striking  that,  ardent  and  long- 
cherished  as  was  his  desire  to  see  his  Christian  brethren  at 
Rome,  he  speaks  of  its  approaching  fulfillment  as  but  a  pass- 
ing visit,  on  his  way  to  break  up  virgin  soil  for  the  good  seed 
in  Spain."*    And  accordingly  (as  also  in  the  Epistle  to  the 


teresting  to  learn  the  name  of  the 
brother  who  was  St.  Paars  amanuen- 
lis,  '*  I,  Tertios,  who  wrote  this  JEpis- 
iUf  salute  you  in  the  Lord  **  (rer.  22). 

»"  Rom.  xr.  25-28. 

""Rom.  XV.  22-24. 

"^  Rom.  XV.  23. 

""Rom  XV.  20,  21 :  comp.  2  Cor. 


X.  18, 15,  16.    The  quotation  is  from 
Is.  Hi.  15. 

'••  iepotryovvra   rh   lifayykXuiv   rov 
Oiov.  ""Rom.  XV.  16,17. 

"*  Rom.  XV..24,  28.     "  Whensocy 
er  I  take  my  Journey  into  Spainy  I  will 
come  to  yon  :  for  I  trust  to  see  yon  in 
my  journey,  and  to  be  brought  on  m^ 
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Hebrews)  the  powerful  arguments  and  earnest  exhortations 
of  the  Epistle  are  marked  by  a  tone  different  from  that  in 
which  he  addresses  his  own  converts,  as  if  they  were  the  sub- 
stitute for  a  more  direct  ministration  of  the  Word. 

The  providence  of  God  had  appointed  that  Paul  should  do 
a  greater  and  more  peiTuanent  work  at  Rome,  as  the  result  of 
movements  which  form  an  affecting  contrast  to  those  which 
he  thus  shadows  forth.  The  very  errand  of  mercy  to  Jerusa- 
lem, which  he  regards  as  but  a  temporary  delay  of  his  inroad 
upon  the  West,  was  the  cause  of  his  being  sent  as  a  prisoner 
to  the  capital,  where  his  two  years'  enforced  residence  provided 
for  the  work  he  had  to  do  both  among  Jews  and  Grentiles. 
Nor  does  he  write  without  a  presentiment  of  this  result,  which 
was  soon  to  ripen  into  a  prophetic  certainty.  He  entreats 
the  Roman  Christians,  bv  their  common  Tx)rd  Jesus  Christ 
and  by  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  to  wrestle  together  with  him  "* 
in  their  prayers  to  God  on  his  behalf,  "  That  I  may  be  deiiv- 
ered  from  the  U7ibeliever8  in  Jud(ea,  and  that  my  service  for 
Jerusalem  may  be  acceptable  to  the  saints ;  that  I  may  come 
unto  you  with  joy  by  the  will  of  God,  and  may  with  yon  be 
refi-eshed."  ^" 

§  15.  The  Epistle  itself  throws  a  clear  light  upon  the  pecul- 
iar motives,  added  to  the  general  interest  attaching  to  the 
capital  of  the  world,  which  led  the  Apostle  so  ardently  to 
cherish  the  desire,  "  I  must  also  see  Rome."  The  twofold  as- 
pect of  his  life,  as  the  converted  Jew  and  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  as  the  Christian  missionary  ever  invading  new  prov- 
inces of  heathendom,  and  the  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  yearning 
for  the  salvation  of  Israel,  would  move  him  to  deep  sympathy 
with  the  Church  of  Rome ;  nor  could  his  honest  pride  in  his 
Roman  franchise  fail  to  be  another  motive  to  labor  for  the 
spiritual  freedom  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Regarding  Rome 
solely  from  the  classical  point  of  view,  we  might  be  surprised 
— as  many  doubtless  have  felt  surprise — at  the  perpetual  ap- 
peal to  Jewish  feelings  and  associations,  and  the  perpetual 
contest  with  Jewish  prejudices,  which  runs  through  the  whole 
Epistle.     But  the  readers  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  are  aware 


wny  thitherward  by  yon,  if  first  I  be 
Romewhnt  filled  with  your  company. 
But  now  I  go  unto  Jerusalem  to  min- 
ister to  the  saints.  .  .  .  When  there- 
fore I  have  performed  this,  and  have 
sealed  to  them  this  fniit,  /  wiii  come 
by  you  into  Sfmin.**  We  shall  have  to 
recur  to  the  support  which  this  pas- 
toge  is  Bopposed  to  give  to  the  tradi- 


tion that  St.  Paul  actually  visited 
Spain,  and  even  extended  his  labors 
into  Britain.  It  need  only  be  ob- 
served in  this  place,  that  an  intention 
can  not  of  itself  furnish  kiatorioal  civ 
i(knce  of  the  corresponding  fncti 
(See  chap.  xix.  §  8.) 

"^  (TVvay(i)vi(jaaBal  /aoi, 

*"  Rom.  XV.  80^2. 
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how  strong  was  the  Jewish  element  m  Roman  society.  We 
have  ah'eady  had  occasion  to  notice  the  early  propagation  of 
Chrbtianity  among  the  Roman  Jews ;  and  we  shall  soon  see 
Paul,  on  his  first  arrival  at  the  city,  addressing  himself  as 
specially  to  them  and  meeting  with  the  same  obstinate  un- 
belief, save  from  the  few,  as  when  he  preached  in  the  Eastern 
synagogues.  Moreover,  as  if  to  anticipate  the  great  usurpa- 
tion of  the  later  Romish  Church,  this  Christian  society  owed 
its  foundation  neither  to  St.  Peter  nor  to  any  other  Apostle, 
but  appears,  so  to  speak,  as  the  spontaneous  development  of 
the  Christian  faith,  introduced  probably  by  the  Jews  who 
went  up  to  the  great  Pentecost."  It  was  natural  that  such  a 
community  should  have  within  it  a  peculiar  element  of  Juda- 
ism, needing  the  correction  which  the  Apostle  supplies  in  the 
wonderful  arguments  of  the  Epistle,  and  exciting  the  ardent 
interest  on  behalf  of  Israel  which  is  no  less  conspicuous 
throughout  it.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  there  was  a  strong, 
and  perhaps  even  more  numerous  Gentile  element  in  the 
Church ;  an  element,  however,  which  seems  to  have  been 
rather  Greek  than  Roman.  It  may  have  been  that  foreigners 
resident  in  the  capital  had  a  tendency  to  gravitate  toward 
one  another,  and  that  the  Greeks,  more  familiar  with  the 
"  peculiar  people,"  did  not  regard  them  with  the  same  aver- 
sion as  the  Romans  did :  but,  whatever  the  explanation,  noth- 
ing is  more  certain  than  the  apparent  paradox,  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  Greek  rather  than  Latin.  A  curious  in- 
dication of  the  relative  proportion,  both  of  Jews  to  Gentiles, 
and  of  Greeks  to  Romans,  in  the  Church,  is  furnished  by  the 
long  list  of  names  in  the  salutation  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle."* 
These  names  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  middle  and  low- 
er grades  of  society.  Many  of  them  are  found  in  the  colum- 
baria of  the  freedmen  and  slaves  of  the  early  Roman  empe- 
rors. It  was  among  the  less  wealthy  merchants  and  trades- 
men, among  the  petty  officers  of  the  army,  among  the  slaves 
and  freedmen  of  the  imperial  palace,  ^^  those  that  are  of  Csesar's 
household""* — whether  Jews  or  Greeks — that  the  Gospel 
would  first  find  a  footing.  The  intimate  personal  element  in 
some  of  the  salutations  at  once  attests  the  presence  of  Hellen- 

^  ^'^Tbe  fiction  of  St  Pcter^s  fonnda- ;  circumstance  which  may  perhaps  re- 
tion  of  the  Oharch  of  Rome  will  be ;  duce  the  sapposcd  preponderance  of 
noticed  afterward.  (See  chap.  xix.  §  ,  Gentiles  in  the  Church.  The  empha- 
Id.)  I  sis  laid  on  the  word  Gentiles  in  i.  18, 

"*  Rom.  xvi.  6-16.  We  must  not,  '  Kocms  rather  to  refer  to  Rome  than  to 
however,  forget  the  frcqnent  use  of  the  composition  of  the  Church.  (See 
Grccit  and  Roman  names  by  Jewn,  a  vor.  15.)  "•Philipp.  i?.  22. 
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ist  Jews,  and  adds  another  motive  for  St.  Paal's  deep  interest 
in  the  Roman  Chnrch : — "  Salute  Andronicus  and  Junia,  my 
kinsmen,  and  my  fellow-prisoners,  who  are  of  note  among  the 
Apostles,  who  also  were  in  Christ  before  me ; " — a  graceful 
and  affecting  recognition  of  Christian  precedence."'  Among 
Paul's  personal  friends  at  Rome  were  now  numbered  Aquiia 
and  Prisciila,  whose  claims  on  the  Apostle's  affection  and  the' 
gratitude  of  all  the  Church  were  enhanced  by  some  special 
danger  that  they  had  incurred  for  his  sake  (the  cause,  perhaps, 
of  their  having  left  Ephesus  again  for  Rome),"*  and  whoso 
house,  as  at  £phesus,  was  the  place  of  meeting  of  a  Christian 
society,  which  Paul  recognizes  as  a  church."*  We  can  not 
doubt  that  many  converts,  made  by  Paul  himself  and  the  oth- 
er ministers  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  empire,  were  con- 
tinually converging  to  Rome,  and  adding  to  the  vigor  of  tho 
Church,  which  had  by  this  time  gained  such  distinction  that 
"  their  faith  was  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world."  *** 

This  composition  of  the  Church,  and  these  personal  relations 
of  the  Apostle  to  it,  account  for  tho  peculiar  tone  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  While  earnestly  pray- 
ing that  he  might  at  length  have  a  prosperous  journey  to  como 
to  them,  as  he  had  often  proposed,  that  he  might  have  some 
fruit  among  them,  as  among  the  other  Gentiles — ^for,  as  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  he  was  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and 
the  barbarians,  to  the  wise  and  unwise,  and  was  ready,  to  his 
utmost  ability,  to  preach  tho  Gospel  at  Rome  also — ^he  sutn 
plies  the  lack  of  his  personal  presence,  and  prepares  for  his 
coming  by  a  grand  manifesto  of  the  Gospel  as  tho  one  salva- 
tion for  all  tho  classes  that  were  gathered  in  the  composite 
Roman  Church.  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ; 
for  it  is  the  power  of  Grod  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  be- 
lieveth;  to  the  Jew  finst,  and  also  to  the  Greek."'"  That 
Grospcl  was  invariably  tho  announcement  of  Jesus  Christ  tho 
Son  of  God,  the  Lord  of  men,  who  was  made  man,  died,  and 
was  raised  again,  and  whom  his  heralds  present  to  tho  faith 
and  obedience  of  mankind.  Such  a  jc^/pvy^a  might  bo  variously 
commended  to  different  hearers.     In  speaking  to  tho  Roman 


"^  Rom.  xvi.  7.  This  allusion  to 
some  imprisonment  of  St.  Paul  is  an- 
other proof  that  the  Acts  does  not 
give  a  complete  account  of  his  labors, 
and  affords  a  confirmation  of  the 
view  which  refers  the  record  of  his 
sufferings  in  2  Cor.  xi.  to  the  period 
of  his  early  labors  in  Syria  and  Cili- 
cia :  for  there  it  was  that  his  imprls- 


**Who  for  my 
own   necks.'* 


onment    would    most    naturally    be 
shared  by  his  kinsfblk. 

"*Rom.  xvi.  8,  4: 
life   laid   down   their 
Some  fancy  that  they  rescned  Paul  in 
the  tumult  at  Ephesus. 

*^Ver.    5:    "Likewise  frreet  the 
chnrch  that  is  in  their  house.*' 

»*Rom,i.8.  »»»Uom.i.lS»    , 
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Church,  St.  Paul  represents  the  chief  value  of  it  as  consisting 
in  the  fact,  that  through  it  the  righteousness  of  Grod,  as  a 
righteousness  not  for  God  only,  but  also  for  men,  was  reveal- 
ed. It  is  natural  to  ask  what  led  him  to  choose  and  dwell 
upon  this  aspect  of  his  proclamation  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
following  answers  suggest  themselves: — (1.)  As  he  looked 
upon  the  condition  of  the  Gentile  world,  with  that  coup  d^oeil 
which  the  writing  of  a  letter  to  the  Roman  Church  was 
likely  to  suggest,  he  was  struck  by  the  awful  wickedness,  the 
utter  dissolution  of  moral  ties,  which  has  made  that  age  infa- 
mous. His  own  terrible  summary  *"  is  well  known  to  be  con- 
firmed by  other  contemporary  evidence.  The  profligacy  which 
we  shudder  to  read  oi  was  constantly  under  St.  Paul's  eye. 
Along  with  the  evD,  he  saw  also  the  beginnings  of  God's 
judgment  upon  it.  He  saw  the  miseries  and  disasters,  begun 
and  impending,  which  proved  that  God  in  heaven  would  not 
tolerate  the  unrighteousness  of  men.  (2.)  As  he  looked  upon 
the  condition  of  the  Jewish  people,  he  saw  them  claiming  an 
exclusive  righteousness,  which,  however,  had  manifestly  no 
power  to  preserve  them  from  being  really  unrighteous.  (3.) 
Might  not  the  thought  also  occur  to  him,  as  a  Roman  citizen, 
that  the  empire,  which  was  now  falling  to  pieces  through  un- 
righteousness, had  been  built  up  by  righteousness,  by  that 
love  of  order  and  that  acknowledgment  of  rights  which  were 
the  great  endowment  of  the  Roman  people?  Whether  we 
lay  any  stress  upon  this  or  not,  it  seems  clear  that  to  one  con- 
templating the  world  from  St.  Paul's  point  of  view,  no  thought 
would  be  so  naturally  suggested  as  that  of  the  need  of  the 
true  Righteousness  for  the  two  divisions  of  mankind.  How 
he  expounds  the  truth,  that  God's  own  righteousness  was  shown 
in  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  righteousness  which  men  might  trust  in — 
sinners  though  they  were — and  by  trusting  in  it  submit  to  it, 
and  so  receive  it  as  to  show  forth  the  fruits  of  it  in  their  own 
lives ;  how  he  declares  the  union  of  nuen  with  Christ  as  sub- 
sisting in  the  Divine  idea  and  as  realized  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit, — ^may  be  seen  in  the  Epistle  itself.  The  remarkable 
exposition  contained  in  ch.  ix.  x.,  xi.,  illustrates  the  personal 
character  of  St.  Paul,  by  showing  the  intense  love  for  his  na- 
tion which  he  retained  through  all  his  struggles  with  unbe- 
lieving Jews  and  Judaizing  Christians,  and  by  what  hopes  ho 
reconciled  himself  to  tlie  thought  of  their  unbelief  and  their 
punishment.  Having  spoken  of  this  subject,  he  goes  on  to 
exhibit  in  practical  counsels  the  same  love  of  Christian  unity, 

»Kom.i.  21-82. 
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moderation,  and  gentleness,  the  same  respect  for  social  order, 
the  same  tenderaess  for  weak  consciences,  and  the  same  ex- 
pectation of  the  Lord's  coming,  and  confidence  in  the  future, 
which  appear  more  or  less  strongly  in  all  his  letters. 

§  16.  The  Epistle  was  sent  by  the  hands  of  Phoebe  to 
Rome,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Paul's  departure  for  Jerusalem,  which 
may  be  fixed  about  the  end  of  February,  as  ho  was  at  Philip- 
pi  at  the  Passover  (March  27,  a.d.  58).  He  was  on  the  point 
of  starting  by  sea  for  Syria,  when  the  discovery  of  a  Jewish 
plot  to  waylay  him  caused  him  to  take  the  overland  rout«  by 
way  of  Macedonia.*"  But  his  traveling  companions  from  the 
various  places  he  had  visited — associated  with  him,  probably, 
in  the  mission  of  carrying  the  contributions  of  their  respect- 
ive churches — went  on  by  sea  to  Troas,  doubtless  carrying 
the  money  with  them.***  The  resumption  of  the  first  person 
in  the  Acts  indicates  that  Luke  was  the  immediate  companion 
of  St.  Paul ;  and  the  details  of  the  voyage  are  given  with  such 
precision  that  we  can  ^yi  the  daily  dates  with  high  proba- 
bility.*" 

The  narrative  of  the  Apostle's  voyage  begins  from  Philippi, 
whence  Paul  sailed  "  after  the  days  of  unleavened  bread,"  that 
is,  on  the  day  following  the  eighth  day  of  the  feast  (Tuesday, 
April  4th),  and  he  reached  Troas  in  five  days  (Saturday, 
April  Sth).*"'  He  had  remained  there  a  full  seven  days,  when, 
on  the  return  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  (Sunday,  April  16th), 
the  disciples  came  together  to  break  bread,  and  Paul  preached 
to  them,  ready  to  depart  on  the  morrow.  Here  we  have  one 
of  the  incidental  notices — more  valuable  than  any  formal  state- 
ment, because  they  show  how  regularly  the  custom  was  estab- 
lished— of  those  meetings  of  the  Christians  on  the  Lord's  Day 
for  social  converse  and  divine  worship,  which  Pliny  mentions 
as  their  only  known  institution.'"  Unable,  for  the  most  part, 
to  withdraw  from  the  service  of  their  masters  during  the  day, 
they  met  either — as  Pliny  tells  us — ^before  day-light,  or,  as  on 
this  occasion  at  Troas,  after  sunset.  The  congregation,  like 
that  of  the  first  disciples  at  Jerusalem,  met  in  an  upper  cham- 
ber, where  Paul — ^for  the  time  was  not  come  when  utterances 
out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  were  measured  by  the  min-*. 

^■•Actsxx.  3.  I  Lcwin  in  the  Fasti  Sacri;  and  wo 

^"•Acts  XX.  4.     Their  names  were  have  followed  his  dates,  which  must 

Sopatcr  of  Bcroea  ;   Aristarchus  and  not,  however,  bo  considered  as  estab-* 

Secundns,  of  tlie  Thessaloniafts  ;  Ga-  lishcd  with  absolute  certainty. 

lus  of  Dcrbe,  and  Timothens ;  and  of  "*  Acts  xx.  6. 

Asia,  Trophimns  nnd  Tychicns.  "'  Comp.  I  Cor.  xvi.  2 ;   Rer.  i 

'^Thif    has    been   done  by   Mr.  10* 
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ate— continued  his  discourse  till  midnight,  and  was  only  t^ien 
interrupted  by  an  accident.  A  youth  named  Eutychus,  who 
was  sitting  in  the  window,  overpowered  with  drowsiness 
through  the  heat  of  the  many  lamps,  fell  down  from  the  third 
story  and  was  taken  up  dead.  The  miracle  by  which  Paul  re- 
stored him  to  life  resembled  in  foi*m  those  performed  by  Eli- 
jah and  Elisha,"*  while  it  again  illustrated  the  compassionate 
saying  of  our  Lord, — "  The  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak."  Returning  to  the  upper  chamber,  without 
waiting  till  the  youth's  friends  had  the  comfort  of  seeing  his 
full  recovery  (ver.  12),  Paul  broke  bread  and  ate  with  the  dis- 
ciples, and  having  talked  with  them  till  the  break  of  day,  de- 
parted.*" 

§  1 7.  To  gain  time  for  this  protracted  farewell,  Paul  had 
sent  his  companions  befor3  him  to  the  ship,  and,  while  they 
doubled  the  promontory  of  Lectum,  he  took  the  shorter  route 
by  land  to  ioin  them  at  Assos,  whence  they  crosssed  to  Mity- 
lene  (Monday,  April  7th).  Avoiding  the  windings  of  the 
coast,  they  sailed  from  Lesbos  to  Chios  on  the  Tuesday,  and 
on  the  next  day  to  Samos,  whence  crossing  over  to  the  main- 
land, they  stayed  at  the  promontory  of  Trogyllium,  and  reach- 
^  Miletus  on  Thursday,  April  20tb.  Hero  they  stopped, 
while  Paul  sent  for  the  elders  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus ;  for 
his  direct  course  had  carried  him  across  the  bay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  that  city  lies ;  as  the  staying  any  time  among 
his  converts  in  Asia  would  have  risked  his  purposed  arrival 
at  Jerusalem  by  the  day  of  Pentecost.'"  The  distance  be- 
tween Ephesus  and  Miletus  being  about  forty  miles,  the  inter- 
val from  the  Thursday  to  the  Sunday  would  give  time  for  the 
arrival  of  the  elders,  with  whom  Paul  held  solemn  converse, 
as  on  the  Sunday  before  at  Troas  (Sunday,  April  23d).  His 
farewell  discourse  to  them  is  one  of  his  representative  ad- 
dresses. It  may  be  ranked  with  the  Epistles,  and  throws  the 
same  kind  of  light  upon  St.  Paul's  apostolical  relations  to  the 
churches.  Like  several  of  the  Epistles,  it  is  in  great  part  an 
appeal  to  their  memories  of  him  and  of  his  work.  He  refers 
to  his  labors  in  ^'serving  the  Lord"  among  them,  and  to  the 
dangers  he  incurred  from  the  plots  of  the  Jews,  and  asserts 
emphatically  the  uiireserve  with  which  he  had  taught  them. 
He  tells  them  that  he  was  receiving  inspired  warnings,  as  he 
advanced  from  city  to  city,  of  the  bonds  and  afflictions  await- 


'"  Acts  XX.  10 :  comp.  1  Kings 
XTii.  21;  2  Kings  iv.  84. 

^  Acts  XX.  7-12.  The  words 
cXatfac  dpTov  Kalytvffdfuvoc  proba- 


bly .refer  to   two   distinct  acts,  the 
sacramental    sapper    followed  bj  « 


meal. 

""  Acts  XX.  13-16. 
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ing  him  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  interesting  to  obsei've  that  the 
Apostle  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  press  on  in  spite  of  these 
warnings.  Having  fonned  his  plan  on  good  grounds  and  in 
the  sight  of  God,  he  did  not  see  in  dangers  which  might  even 
touch  his  life,  however  clearly  set  before  him,  reasons  for 
changing  it.  Other  arguments  might  move  him  from  a  fixed 
purpose — ^not  danger.  His  one  guiding  principle  was,  to  dis- 
charge the  ministry  which  he  had  received  of  the  Lord  Je- 
sus, to  testif}'  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  Speaking  to 
his  present  audience  as  to  those  whom  he  was  seeing  for  the 
last  time,  he  proceeds  to  exhort  them  with  unusual  earnest- 
ness and  tenderness,  and  expresses  in  conclusion  that  anxiety 
as  to  practical  industry  and  liberality  which  has  been  in- 
creasingly occupying  his  mind.  His  warnings  of  false  teach- 
ers and  heresies — "the  grievous  wolves  who  would  enter  in 
among  them,''  and  "  the  men  of  themselves  that  would  arise, 
speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them '' 
— anticipate  the  evils  that  we  find  rife  at  Ephesus,  in  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  the  Apocalypse.  Finally, "  he  kneel- 
ed down  and  prayed  with  them  all :  and  they  all  wept  sore, 
and  fell  on  Paul's  neck,  and  kissed  him,  sorrowing  most  of 
all  for  the  words  which  he  spake,  that  they  should  see  his  face 
no  more.    And  they  accompanied  him  to  the  ship." 

§  18.  From  this  most  affecting  leave-taking  the  Apostle 
hastened  on  his  voyage  by  the  most  direct  course.  Embark- 
ing immediately  on  the  close  of  his  address,  he  sailed  straight 
to  the  island  of  Cos  (Monday,  April  24th),  thence  to  Rhodes 
(Tuesday),  and  thence  to  Patara  in  Lycia  (Wednesday), 
where,  finding  another  ship  bound  direct  for  Phoenicia,  he 
went  on  board  (Thursday,  April  27tli),  and,  sighting  Cyprus 
on  the  left  hand,  arrived  at  Tyre,  where  the  ship  was  to  un- 
load. The  ordinary  couree  of  such  a  voyage  would  bring  the 
Apostle  to  that  ancient  city  on  Sunday  (April  30th) ;  and  an- 
other Lord's  Day  was  cheered  by  a  welcome  from  certain  dis- 
ciples, of  whose  existence  in  the  city  he  seems  not  to  have 
been  aware.  With  them  he  spent  a  whole  week,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  prophetic  gifts  poured  out  upon  these 
Tyrian  Chidstians  were  used  to  warn  Paul  against  going  on 
to  Jerusalem."*    How,  in  that  one  week,  tlie  Apostle  gained 


"'Acts  xxi.  1-4.  Tho  words, 
"who  said  nnto  Paul  through  the 
Spirit  that  he  should  not  go  np  to 
Jerasalem,"  must  not  be  misunder- 
stood, as  if  the  Apostle  disobeyed  a 
divine  command  in  still  going    for- 


ward. His  own  teaching  in  the 
Epistles,  concerning  spiritual  gifts, 
clearly  shows  the  distinction  between 
the  supernatural  knowledge  confer^ 
red  and  the  application  made  of  it. 
The  disciples,  endowed  hr  the  Sjnrit 
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the  affection  of  the&e  new-found  brethren,  was  proved  by  the 
concourse  in  which,  with  their  wives  and  children,  they 
brought  him  and  his  company  out  of  the  city  to  the  sea-shore, 
where  all  kneeled  down  together  and  prayed  before  the  voy- 
agers went  on  board. 

§  19.  Supposing  that,  as  at  Troas  and  Miletus,  Paul  spent 
the  Lord's  Day  with  the  Tyrian  Christians,  his  voyage  to  Ptol- 
emais  (Acre)  would  occupy  the  Monday,  and  his  one  day's 
stay  there  with  the  brethren,  the  Tuesday  (May  9)."*  On  the 
following  day  Paul  and  his  company  proceeded,  apparently 
by  land,  to  Csesarca,  and  took  up  their  abode  with  ^'Philip 
the  Evangelist,  one  of  the  Seven,'  a  description  which  doubt- 
less refers  to  those  who  are  usually  called  Deacons.**'  The 
four  virgin  daughters  of  Philip  prophesied,  probably  repeat- 
ing former  warnings,  which  were  now  most  plainly  uttered  by 
Agabus,  whom  we  have  already  seen  predicting  the  famine 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius/**  This  prophet  came  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Csesarea,  apparently  for  the  express  purpose  of 
sta3ring  Paul's  course.  Imitating  the  symbolic  methods  of 
the  ancient  prophets,  he  bound  his  own  hands  and  feet  with 
Paul's  girdle,  declaring,  m  the  name  of  the  Spirit,  that  the 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  would  even  thus  bind  the  owner  of  that 
girdle,  and  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Crentiles.  Upon 
hearing  this,  even  St.  Paul's  own  companions  joined  in  the  en- 
treaties of  the  brethren  of  Csesarea,  that  he  would  not  go  up 
to  Jerusalem.  The  Evanj^elist,  who  tells  us  of  this  final  ap- 
peal in  which  he  himselr  joined,  thus  records  its  issue: — 
*'  Then  Paul  answered.  What  mean  ye  to  weep  and  to  break 
mine  heart  ?  For  I  am  ready,  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  also 
to  die  at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And 
when  he  would  not  be  persuaded,  we  ceased,  saying.  The  will 
of  the  Lord  be  done."  '**  So,  after  a  stay  of  several  days  at 
CsBsarea,  they  packed  up  their  little  baggage,  and  went  up, 
doubtless  on  foot,  by  the  usual  road  to  Jerusalem/**  accom« 


with  the  propheHe  knowledge  of  Paul's 
coming  dangers,  would  naturally  add 
their  own  entreaties  that  he  would 
avoid  the  danger.  The  fuller  narra- 
tive of  the  similar  scene  at  Csesarea 
(yy.  10-14)  pats  the  matter  in  its  true 
light. 

"'Actsxxi.e,  7. 

"*  Acts  xxi.  8 :  comp.  vi.  5.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this 
'* Philip  the  Evangelist"  was  the 
same  who  discharged  that  office  for 


the  Samaritans  and  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  (Acts  viii.}. 

'»♦  Acts  xi.  28. 

'"'Acts  xxi.  8-14:  comp.  Isaiah 
XX.  2,  8 ;  Jer.  xiiL  1-11.  The  proph- 
ecy derives,  perhaps,  the  greater  force 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  delivered  at 
the  place  where  Paul  was  kept  a 
prisoner  for  two  years. 

""Acts  xxi.  i5,  16.  The  A.V. 
here  uses  the  word  carriaffe^  for  that 
which  a  trayeler  carrieM^  as  in  Judgi 
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panied  by  an  aged  disciple  of  Cypras,  nam'e  Mnason,  who  had 
offered  them  a  lodging  in  the  crowded  city. 

§  20.  This  fifth  visit  of  St  Paul  to  Jerusalem  since  his  con- 
version is  the  last  of  which  we  have  any  certain  record.  The 
state  of  the  city,  thronged  with  the  excited  multitudes  who 
had  come  up  to  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  might  well  recall  to 
him,  not  only  the  warnings  that  had  encountered  him  at  every 
step,  but  the  deed  of  blood  in  which  he  himself,  twenty-five 
years  before,  had  played  the  part  for  which  he  never  ceased 
to  feel  remorse.  He  was  welcomed  with  joy  by  the  brethren, 
and  on  the  following  day  (Thureday,  May  18th)  he  had  an 
interview  with  James  and  all  the  elders  of  tlie  Church,  to 
whom  "  he  declared  particularly  what  things  God  had  wrought 
among  the  Grentiles  by  his  ministiy."  "^  Among  those  things, 
besides  the  spiritual  fruits  which  he  had  raised,  the  temporal 
fruits  of  charity  which  he  had  gathered  in  return  for  his  poor 
Jewish  brethren  would  naturally  find  a  place,  and  we  may  as- 
sume that  Paul  Sind  his  delegated  companions  handed  over 
the  contributions  from  the  respective  churches.  But  St. 
Luke  passes  over  this  incident,  to  relate  the  events  that  led  to 
the  Apostle's  apprehension ;  and,  indeed,  concern  for  his  char- 
acter and  safety  seems  to  have  been  the  thought  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  brethren.  For  the  great  crisis  had  now 
come  in  the  relations  between  the  spirit  of  Judaism  and  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  nor  was  it  only  from  the  unconverted 
Jews  that  the  danger  threatened.  The  Jewish  Christians, 
whether  resident  at  Jerusalem  or  present  at  the  feast,  now 
amounted  to  ^^  many  thousands,"  but  their  understanding  of 
the  Gospel  had  not  kept  pace  with  their  numbers :  they  were 
"  all  zealous  of  the  law."  To  them,  and  to  the  unconverted 
Jews,  Paul  was  kno-wn  as  one  who  had  taught  with  pre-emi- 
nent boldness  that  a  way  into  Grod's  favor  was  opened  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  that  this  way  did  not  lie  through  the  door  of 
the  Jewish  Law.  He  had  founded  numerous  and  important 
communities,  composed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  together,  which 
stood  simply  on  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  apart  from  circum- 
cision and  the  observance  of  the  Law.     He  had  thus  roused 


xviii.  21, 1  Sam.  xvii.  22.  The  bet- 
ter reading  is  hTrnjKtvaaafuvoi,  having 
packed  vp.  Interpreting  the  iifupaQ 
irXaovc  (ver.  10)  by  the  Apostle's 
intention  to  reach  Jerusalem  at  Pen- 
tecost, Mr.  Lewin  makes  the  stay  at 
Ctesarea  to  have  lasted  from  Wednes- 
day, May  10th,  to  Sunday,  May  14. 


If  Paul  stayed,  as  at  Troas,  Mile- 
tus, and  Tyre,  to  spend  a  farewell 
Lord*8  Day  with  tlic  brethren,  and 
started  on  the  Mondar,  he  would  ar- 
rive  at  Jerusalem  on  the  Wednesday 
(May  1 7th),  on  the  evening  of  whicli 
dav  the  feast  began. 
^•' Acts  xvii.  17-19. 


A.D.  58.  Assault  on  Paul  in  the  Temple.  54\ 

Against  himself  the  bitter  enmity  of  that  unfathomable  Jewish 
pride,  which  was  almost  as  strong  in  some  of  those  who  had 
professed  the  faith  of  Jesus  as  in  their  unconverted  brethren. 
This  enmity  had  for  years  been  vexing  both  body  and  soul  of 
the  Apostle.  He  had  no  rest  from  its  persecutions  ;  and  his 
joy  in  proclaiming  the  free  grace  of  (rod  to  the  world  was 
mixed  with  a  constant  sorrow  that  in  so  doing  he  was  held  to 
be  disloyal  to  the  calling  of  his  fathers.  lie  had  now  come 
to  Jerusalem  "  ready  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus," 
but  he  had  come  expressly  to  prove  himself  a  faithful  Jew, 
and  this  purpose  emerges  at  every  point  of  the  history.  His 
brethren  at  Jerusalem  now  suggest  to  him  a  mode  of  accom- 
plishing this  object.  While  glorifying  God  for  the  work 
which  had  been  done  among  the  Gentiles,  they  do  not  conceal 
from  Paul  that  the  calumnies  against  him  have  gained  belief 
among  the  Jewish  Christians.  The  specific  charge  was,  not 
simply  that  he  kept  Gentile  believers  free  from  the  yoke  of 
the  Law — for  this  was  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the 
Jewish  Church  itself — but  that  "he  taught  all  t/ie  Jews 
among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses,  saying  that  they  ought 
not  to  circumcise  their  children,  neither  to  walk  after  the 
customs."  To  refute  this  charge,  there  was  a  practical  op- 
portunity. 

Four  men  connected  with  the  Church  had  bound  them- 
selves, as  we  have  seen  Paul  himself  doing,  by  a  temporary 
Nazarite  vow,  and  their  purification  upon  the  completion  of 
the  vow  was  at  hand.  This  ceremony  involved  a  considera- 
ble expense  for  the  offerings  to  be  presented  in  the  Tem- 
ple ;  "*  and  it  was  a  meritorious  act  to  provide  these  offer- 
ings for  the  poorer  Nazarites.  St.  Paul  was  requested  to  put 
himself  under  the  vow  with  the  other  four,  and  to  supply  the 
cost  of  the  offerings.  He  at  once  accepted  the  proposal,  and 
on  the  next  day,  having  perfonned  some  ceremony  which  im- 
plied the  adoption  of  the  vow,  he  went  into  the  Temple,  an- 
nouncing that  the  due  offerings  of  each  Nazarite  were  about 
to  be  presented,  and  the  period  of  the  vow  terminated,'"  a 
process  which  would  occupy  seven  days  (Friday,  May  19). 

The  week  was  almost  accomplished,  when  certain  Jews 
from  Asia,  probably  some  of  Paul's  old  antagonists  at  Ephc- 
sus,  recognized  him  in  the  Temple.  They  had  already  eecr 
with  him  in  the  city  Trophiraus,  an  Fphesian  Greek,  whom 
they  chose  to  think  that  Paul  had  brought  into  the  Temple. 

""Num.  vi.  13-21.—- *"Act8  xxi.  17-26.  Agrippa  I.  had  ingratiate^ 
himself   with    the  Jews  by  defraying  these  expenses  for  certain  Nazaritea 
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So  they  roused  a  tumult  among  the  people,  and  set  upon  Paul 
with  the  cry.: — "  Men  of  Israel  help  !  This  is  the  man  that 
teacheth  all  men  everywhere  against  the  people,  and  the  law, 
and  this  place :  and  further,  brought  Greeks  also  into  the 
temple,  and  hath  polluted  this  holy  place !"  The  whole  city 
was  raised :  the  people  rushed  together  to  the  Tv.jnple,  and, 
unwilling  to  defile  it  with  blood,  dragged  Paul  out  from  the 
court  of  the  women  into  the  outer  court,  the  doors  being  im- 
mediately shut  by  the  Levitical  guard  of  the  Temple.***  The 
Apostle's  career  would  have  been  ended  by  a  process  more 
summary  than  that  of  Stephen,  had  not  the  alarming  tidings 
been  carried  to  the  tribune  in  command  of  the  Roman  co- 
hort*** stationed  in  the  fort  Antonia,  that  all  Jerusalem  was 
in  an  uproar.  Calling  out  a  body  of  soldiers  and  centurions, 
he  ran  down  into  the  Temple  court,  and  at  his  appearance 
PauPs  assailants  stayed  their  blows.  Having  bound  Paul 
with  two  chains,  which  fastened  each  of  his  arms  to  a  soldier, 
and  being  unable  to  learn  from  the  people's  confused  cries 
who  he  was  and  what  he  had  done,  he  ordered  him  to  be  car- 
ried into  the  fort ;  but,  on  reaching  the  stairs,  such  a  rush 
was  made  by  the  disappointed  mob  after  their  victim,  that 
Paul  had  to  be  borne  in  the  soldier's  arms.'*' 

This  whole  scene,  and  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  trib- 
une, will  be  better  understood  in  their  connection  with  the 
existing  state  of  Judsea.  The  energetic  but  cruel  government 
of  Felix  had  goaded  the  disa£Eected  Jews  to  desperation.  In 
the  preceding  year  (a.d.  57),  the  high-priest  Jonathan  had 
been  murdered  in  the  Temple;  an  act  followed  by  the  or- 
ganization of  the  bands  of  terrorists  called  Sicarii  or  Asaas- 
sins,  Next  after  this  murder,  Josephus  relates  the  appear- 
ance of  an  Egyptian  impostor,  who  led  out  4000  of  these  As- 
sassins into  the  Desert,'*'  and,  returning  at  the  head  of  30,000 
men,  whom  he  had  deluded  into  the  belief  that  he  was  the 
Messiah,  and  that  he  would  restore  the  kingdom  to  Judah,  he 
encamped  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  threatening  to  overpower 
the  Roman  garrison,  and  promising  that  the  waUs  of  Jerusa- 
lem should  fall  down.  He  was  attacked  by  Felix,  and  his 
followers  dispersed  or  slain,  the  Egyptian  himself  escaping." 
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•~Acts  xxi.  27-30. 

"'Acts  xxi.  31 :  r^  xiKiapx'^  '^C 
avtiptiQ.  Tho  name  of  this  officer, 
Claudius  Lysias,  which  seems  to  im- 
ply a  Greek  freedman  of  the  late  em- 
peror, is  first  mentioned  in  his  letter 
to  Felix,  eh.  xxiii.  26. 

•"Acts  xxi.  81-36. 


"■Acts  xxi.  38,  t^ayaytav  «c  rtiv 
i^fiov  roifg  rer/oari«TX«Xiowc  dvdpac 
r&v  ffucapiuiv,  where  onr  Version 
conceals  both  the  force  of  the  article 
roi>g  and  tho  specific  sense  of  the 
word  trucapiiitv. 

"•Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §  6 ;  B.  J. 
ii.  13,  §  5.     As  Lysias  evidently  ro 


A.D.  58  St.  PauVs  Defense  before  t/ie  People. 
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The  idea  now  occurred  to  Lysias  that  Paul  was  this  Egyp- 
tian, and  great  was  his  surprise  when  his  prisoner,  just  as 
they  reached  the  entrance  to  the  castle,  addressed  him  in 
Greeky  asking  leave  to  speak  with  him.  Paul  removed  his 
suspicion  by  telling  him  who  he  was : — "  I  am  a  Jew  of  Tar- 
sus, in  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city ;  and,  I  beseech  thee, 
suffer  me  to  speak  unto  the  people.''  The  permission  was 
granted,  and  Paul,  standing  on  the  stairs,  and  having  with  a 
sign  of  his  hand  gained  the  silent  attention  of  the  people,  be- 
gan to  address  them :  '^  Men,  brethren,  and  fathers,  hear  yo 
my  defense  now  made  unto  yon.''  As  soon  as  they  heard 
that  he  spoke  in  Hebrew,  that  is,  in  the  Uien  current  Aramaic 
dialect  oi  Palestine,  the  silence  became  the  more  pnofound, 
and  Paul  had  at  length  the  opportunity,  to  gain  which  was 
one  motive  of  his  pressing  on  to  Jerusalem,  of  addressing  the 
angry  Jews  in  his  own  justification.'**^  His  defense  consists 
of  a  simple  historical  statement  of  the  events  of  his  own  life, 
as  a  Jew, — ^bom  indeed  at  Tarsus,  yet  ^'  brought  up  in  this 
city  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  taught  according  to  the  perfect 
manner  of  the  law  of  the  f atliers,  and  zealous  toward  God,  as 
ye  aU  are  this  day."****  How  he  had  proved  that  zeal  as  a 
persecutor  of  the  Christians,  the  high-priest  and  all  the  eld- 
ers could  bear  him  witness.  He  had  been  manifestly  arrest- 
ed in  that  course  by  the  vision  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  on  the 
way  to  Damascus.  We  have  already  compared  this  with  the 
other  narratives  of  his  conversion ;  but  here  we  should  ob- 
serve how  the  present  purpose  of  the  Apostle  explains  what 
is  special  in  this  address.  The  great  point  is,  that  his  course 
was  changed  by  a  direct  operation  upon  his  spirit  from  with- 
out, and  not  by  the  gradual  influence  of  other  minds  upon 
his.  Incidentally,  wo  may  see  a  reason  for  the  admission  that 
his  companions  "^  heard  not  the  voice  of  him  that  spake  to 
me"  in  the  fact  that  some  of  them,  not  believing  in  Jesus 
with  their  former  leader,  may  have  been  living  at  Jerusalem, 
and  possibly  present  amcmg  the  audience.  Hence,  too,  he 
mentions  that  Ananias,  who  interpreted  the  will  of  the  Lord 
to  him  more  fully  at  Damascus,  was  a  devout  man  according 
to  the  Law,  having  a  good  report  of  all  the  Jews  which  dwelt 


fere  to  this  insQrrectioQ  as  a  recent 
erent,  and  as  snch  moTements  gen- 
erally took  place  at  the  great  festivals, 
it  may  be  inferred  as  probable  that 
this  affair  of  the  Egyptian  occurred 
at  the  Passover  of  a.d.  5S. 
"•AcUxxii.  J,  2. 


""Acts  xxii.  8.  This  is  no  mere 
conciliatory  compliment,  for  Paul 
had  recently  expressed,  in  very  car- 
nest  words,  the  same  judgment  of  his 
countrymen:  '*I  bear  them  record 
that  they  have  n  zeal  of  God,  but  not 
according  to  knowledge ''  (Rom.  x.  2^ 
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there,  and  that  he  made  his  communication  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel.  In  the  same  spirit,  he  proceeds 
to  relate  that  the  next  great  revelation,  that  by  which  he  re- 
ceived his  full  commission,  was  made  to  him  as  he  was  pray- 
ing in  the  Temple,  which  he  was  falsely  charged  with  pro- 
faning. There  it  was  that,  while  he  would  gladly  have  pro- 
longed his  ministry  at  Jerusalem,  he  received  the  divine 
warning  to  make  haste  and  depart,  for  they  would  not  re- 
ceive his  testimony.  He  repeats  to  his  hearers  the  argument 
which  he  had  pleaded  with  the  Lord  himself — ^their  knowl- 
edge of  his  persecution  of  the  Christians  and  his  consent  to 
Stephcn^s  death — as  a  reason  why  his  testimony  should  be 
impressive  at  Jerusalem  above  all  other  places :  but  only  to 
receive  now  the  confirmation  of  the  answer  given  to  him  then. 
The  Lord  had  said, ''  Depart,  for  I  will  send  thee  far  hence 
unto  the  Grentlles  ;"  —  and  no  sooner  had  he  reached  this 
point,  than  the  storm  of  animosity  burst  forth  anew.  "  They 
gave  him  audience  unto  this  word :"  —  they  could  bear  the 
name  of  the  Nazarene,  though  they  despised  it;  but  the 
thought  of  that  free  declaration  of  God's  grace  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, of  which  Paul  was  known  to  be  the  herald,  stung  them 
to  fury :  they  lifted  up  their  voices,  and  said —  "  Away  with 
such  a  fellow  from  the  earth :  for  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should 
live  I"  Their  cries  were  accompanied  with  frantic  gestures ; 
they  cast  off  their  clothes,  as  if  to  stone  Paul,  and  threw  dust 
into  the  air ;  and  the  tribune,  ignorant  of  the  language  in 
which  Paul  had  spoken,  could  only  suppose  that  he  had  given 
some  strong  ground  for  such  indignant  fury.  To  learn  what 
this  was,  he  brought  him  into  the  castle,  and  commanded 
him  to  be  examined  by  scourging.  The  soldiers  were  already 
binding  him  with  thongs  to  the  post,  when  Paul  calmly  ask- 
ed the  centurion  in  command, "  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge 
a  man  that  is  a  Roman  and  uncondemned  ?"  The  warning 
was  forthwith  carried  by  the  centurion  to  the  tribune,  who, 
hastening  to  learn  the  truth  from  Paul,  was  more  and  more 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  prisoner,  on  whom  he  had  already 
inflicted  the  indignity  of  chains,  was  free-bom,  while  he  him- 
self— doubtless  as  an  imperial  freedman,  had  only  obtained 
the  franchise  for  a  large  sum.*" 

Having  now  learned  that  the  question  at  issue  regarded 
the  Jewish  religion,  the  tribune  summoned  the  chief  priests 
and  Sanhedrim  to  meet  on  the  following  day,*'*  when,  having 


"'  Acts  xxii. 

^  Tucalny,  Mny  23d,  According  to 


Mr.  Lewin.     The  Sanhedrim  probft' 
bly  met  in  the  hall  called  UazUK 


A.1).  68. 


iSt,  Paul  before  the  Sinhedrim. 
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loosed  Paul  from  his  bonds,  he  placed  him  before  them.  We 
need  not  suppose  that  this  was  a  regular  legal  proceeding. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  commandant  of  the  garrison  had  no 
power  to  convoke  the  Sanhedrim,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would 
not  give  up  a  Roman  citizen  to  their  judgment.  As  it  was, 
the  affair  ended  in  confusion,  and  with  no  semblance  of  a  ju- 
dicial termination.  St.  Paul  appears  to  have  been  put  upon 
his  defense;  and,  with  the  peculiar  habit,  mentioned  else- 
where also,  of  looking  steadily  when  about  to  speak,'"*  he  be- 
gan to  say — ^^  Men  and  brethren,  I  have  lived  in  all  good  con- 
science " — or,  to  give  the  full  force  of  the  original,'"  "  I  have 
lived  a  conscientiously  loyal  life  unto  God,  until  this  day," — ■ 
when  a  scene  was  enacted  which  is  most  interesting  in  a 
historical  as  well  as  a  personal  point  of  view. 

Ananias,  who  presided  ov^r  the  Sanhediim  as  high-priest, 
had  been  appointed  to  that  office  by  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis, 
in  A.D.  48.  In  a.d.  62  he  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  prefect 
Ummidius  Quadratus,  to  answer  before  Claudius  on  a  charge 
of  oppression  brought  against  him  by  the  Samaritans.^  ^^  The 
result  is  doubtful ;  but  the  best  solution  seems  to  be  that 
Ananias  was  not  formally  deposed,  but  as,  during  his  suspen- 
sion, Jonathan  had  been  appointed  in  his  place,  the  latter  had 
continued  to  exercise  the  office  till  his  murder  by  the  Sicarii 
in  A.D.  57,  when  Ananias  resumed  his  functions.  The  high- 
priest's  character  for  violence  and  lawlessness"'  suggests 
that  a  guilty  conscience  assumed  the  guise  of  zeal  against 
blasphemy,  when  he  at  once  interrupted  Paul  by  ordering  the 
by-standers  to  smite  him  on  the  mouth.  '^  God  shall  smite 
thee,  thou  whited  wall !"  exclaimed  the  Apostle ;  "  for  sit- 
test  thou  to  judge  me  after  the  law,  and  commandest  me  to 
be  smitten  contrary  to  the  law  ?" '"  The  by-standers,  who 
seem  to  have  hesitated  to  execute  the  high-priest's  hasty 
order,  now  remonstrated  with  the  Apostle,  "Revilest  thou 
God's  high-priest  ?"  The  apology  of  Paul,  while  proving  his 
respect  for  the  Law  and  its  dignitaries,  and  his  readiness  to 
*^  render  honor  to  whom  honor  was  due,  and  custom  to  whom 


which  wag  divided  from  the  stairs  of 
the  Antonia  only  by  a  narrow  space 
of  the  Temple  Court. 

•"Acts  xxiii.  1,  &Tiviffac:  comp. 
Acts  xiii.  9.  The  same  word  is 
Dsed  of  the  fixed  attention  with  which 
the  Sanhedrim  reji^arded  Stephen 
when  before  them  (Acts  ▼!.  15). 

^^vnroWrtvfiaii  comp.  2  Timothy 


'"Joseph.  Ant,  xx.  6,  §  2. 

•"Joseph.  AnU  xx.  9,  §  2. 

■"Besides  the  emphatic  injunc- 
tions to  judfves  to  do  no  injustice,  and 
not  to  condemn  without  a  hearing 
(e.  <7.  Jjev.  xix.  35,  John  vii.  51), 
there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the 
specific  law  regulating  the  infliction 
of  blows  on  a  man  found  wonhy  to 
be  beaten  (Ucnt.  xxv.  2). 
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custom,"  has  suggested  the  dilemma^  How  could  he  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  person  and  office  of  Ananias^  who  had 
been  so  long  high-priest,  and  who  was  now  conspicuous  by 
his  place  and  dress  ?  how,  if  ignorant,  could  he  have  uttered 
a  prophecy  which  was  soon  so  strikingly  fulfilled  ?  An  ex- 
planation, both  natural  in  itself  and  agreeable  to  the  grammar 
of  the  Greek  text  is,  that  Paid  said,  "I  wist  not,  brethren, 
that  it  was  the  high-priest  [who  spoke]  :  for  it  is  written. 
Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people :" — ^that, 
with  his  attention  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  also,  it 
may  be,  from  that  defective  sight,  which  some  regard  as  his 
^^  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  he  heard  the  command,  without  noticing 
the  quarter  from  which  it  came,  and  uttered  a  rebuke  equally 
applicable  to  any  member  of  that  synod  of  judges  who  waR 
guilty  of  such  injustice.  His  indignation  itself  has  been  ob- 
jected to  on  moral  grounds,  and  even  St.  Jerome  draws  an 
unfavorable  contrast  between  the  vehemence  of  the  Apostle 
and  the  meekness  of  his  Master.  But  that  Master  has  set  the 
example  of  a  righteous  indignation  in  denouncing  these  very 
rulers ;  and  his  own  comparison  of  them  to  "  whited  sepul- 
chres "  suggested  the  Apostle^s  image  of  a  wall  whose  fresh- 
whitened  surface  concealed  the  rottenness  which  was  totter- 
ing to  its  fall.  On  each  of  the  many  such  hypocrites  who  sat 
before  him,  the  Apostle  might  well  denounce  the  doom,  ^^  God 
shall  smite  thee ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  regarding  the 
special  fitness  of  his  words  to  Ananias — ^who  was  deposed 
by  Felix  and  afterward  murdered  by  the  Sicarii — as  one  of 
the  innumerable  examples  of  unconscious  prophecy. 

It  would  seem  that  the  high-priest's  violence  provoked  re- 
monstrances in  the  Sanhedrim  itself ;  for  so  can  we  best  ex 
plain  the  division  which  Paul  perceived  between  the  Saddu 
cees  and  Pharisees.  Seeing  all  chance  of  a  fair  hearing  gone, 
he  used  this  opportunity  in  a  way  for  which  he  has  again  been 
censured  on  moral  grounds.  Those  who  are  so  keen  to  detect 
a  disingenuous  artifice,  in  the  division  which  Paul's  profession 
of  faith  stirred  up,  might  hav^  given  him  credit  for  consider- 
ing the  result  of  his  open  identification  with  the  Pharisees, 
which  assuredly  brought  him  no  permanent  advantage.  This 
is  an  argumentum  ad  hominem;  but  the  true  solution  is  to 
be  found  in  the  spirit  of  Paul's  whole  conduct  during  his  visit 
to  Jerusalem.  He  had  not  come  thither  to  escape  out  of  the 
way  of  danger ;  but,  at  the  risk  of  bonds  and  death,  to  recon- 
cile the  sincere  Jews,  if  possible,  to  the  Gospel  as  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Law.  He  desired  to  prove  himself  a  faitliful  Is- 
raelite by  his  veiy  testimony  to  Him  whom  Grod  had  raised. 


A.D.  68. 
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from  the  dead.  Both  these  objects  might  mtturally  be  pro^ 
moted  by  an  appeal  to  the  nobler  professions  of  the  Pharisees, 
whose  creedy  as  distingaished  from  that  of  the  Saddacees,  was 
still,  as  it  had  ever  been,  his  own.  Of  that  creed,  faith  in  the 
risen  Lord  was  the  true  fulfillment.  He  wished  to  lead  his 
brother  Pharisees  into  a  deeper  and  more  living  apprehension 
of  their  own  faith ;  and  seeing  now  the  hopelessness  of  gain- 
ing over  the  Sadducees,  he  made  a  last  appeal  to  the  party  of 
which  there  remained  any  hope.  In  the  same  honest  spirit  in 
which,  on  the  previous  d<iy,  he  had  declared  his  seal  for  the 
Law,  as  a  point  of  contact  with  his  zealous  countrymen^  he 
now  proclaimed  his  faith  in  the  resurrection  as  the  common 
ground  on  which  he  invited  the  Pharisees  to  join  him ;  and 
those  who  object  to  the  first  clause  of  his  speech  should  re- 
member that  its  true  force  lies  in  the  last  clause : — ^^  Men  and 
brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee :  of  the  hope 
and  resurrection  oftfie  dead  I  am  called  in  question." '"  This 
view  is  fully  confirmed  by  Paul's  own  allusion  to  the  present 
scene  in  his  defense  before  FeHx,  when  he  appealed  to  the 
Jews  themselves  to  say  whether  they  had  found  any  offense 
in  him  as  he  stood  before  the  Sanhedrim,  '^  except  for  this  one 
voice,  which  I  cried  standing  among  them.  Touching  the  res- 
'urrection  of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  question  by  you  this 
day."'"  This  is  no  apology  for  haste  m  uttering  that  cry, 
but  the  deliberate  repetition  of  what  he  knew  to  be  the  true 

f  round  of  the  charge  against  hmi,  just  as  he  again  told  the 
ews  at  Rome, "  For  the  hope  of  Israel  I  am  bound  with  this 
chain."  "• 

Paul's  profession  of  faith  caused  dissension  m  the  council, 
the  Scribes  of  the  Pharisees'  party  going  so  far  as  not  only 
to  declare  him  guiltless,  but  to  renew  the  former  suggestion 
of  Gkimaliel, — "  What  if  a  spirit  or  an  angel  hath  spoken  to 
him?"*^***  Tlie  tumult  grew,  till  the  tribune,  fearing  lest 
Paul  should  be  torn  asunder  by  them,  sent  the  soldiers  down 
to  bring  him  back  to  the  castle  by  force.  In  the  night,  after 
this  agitating  day,  the  Apostle  was  comforted  by  another 
vision  of  the  Lord,  who  stood  by  him  and  said, "  Be  of  good 
cheer,  Paul :  for  as  thou  hast  testified  of  me  in  Jerusalem,  so 
must  thou  bear  witness  also  at  Rome."*"     So,  then,  he  was 


"*Act8xxii.  6. 

«'*Act8xxiv.  21. 

'"  Actg  xxviii.  20. 

««»»Act8  xxiii.  9:  «i  U  irv«i5/m 
IXdXf}<rev  ah-nf  ^  ^yyiXoc;  This  is  the 
reading  of  the  best  MSS.,  the  sen- 


tence being  perhaps  broken  off  by  the 
derision  of  the  Saddncees  at  the  idea 
of  an  angel  speaking  to  Paid,  The 
words  iiii  Biofiaxi^Hiy  are  evidently  a 
gloss  imported  from  Acts  vi.  39. 
•"  Acts  xxiii.  U. 
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to  be  guided  by  that  unerring?  Hand,  though  by  a  path  he 
had  not  proposed,  to  the  goal  he  had  8o  much  desired ;  and 
we  can  understand  the  calmness  which  this  assurance  gave 
him  amid  the  trials,  imprisonment  and  shipwreck  of  the  next 
two  years. 

His  enemies,  meanwhile,  alarmed  doubtless  at  the  indecis- 
ion of  the  Sanhedrim,  resolved  to  end  his  course  tlien  and 
there.*"  The  day  had  no  sooner  dawned  than  more  than 
forty  Jews  bound  themselves  under  a  great  curse,  that  they 
would  eat  nothing  till  they  had  slain  Paul ;  and,  going  to  the 
chief  priests  and  elders,  they  desired  them  to  ask  the  tribune 
to  bring  Paul  again  before  the  Sanhedrim  on  the  morrow, 
when  they  would  fall  upon  him  and  kill  him.  The  plot  be- 
came known  to  Paul's  sister's  son,  who  obtained  admission  to 
the  castle  to  see  his  uncle,  and,  by  his  direction,  informed  the 
tribune  of  it  privately.  The  latter  having  charged  the  yomig 
man  to  keep  his  secret,  took  instant  measures  to  send  Paul 
away  by  night  under  a  sufficient  guard.  The  morning  saw 
him  saie  at  Antipatris,  beyond  all  danger  of  an  ambush :  so 
the  legionaries  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  cavalry  alone 
brought  him  the  same  day  to  Caesarea.  With  him  a  letter 
was  sent  from  the  tribune  to  the  procurator  Felix,  explaining 
the  case,  informing  him  that  the  prisoner  was  a  Roman  citi- ' 
zen,  and  guiltless  of  any  thing  deserving  death  or  bonds,  and 
promising  that  Paul's  accusers  should  follow  him  to  Ctesa- 
rea.'**  From  this  letter  we  learn  that  the  tribune  was  called 
Claudius  Lysias,  a  name  worthy  to  rank,  for  the  fairness,  en- 
ergy and  prudence  of  his  dealings  with  St.  Paul,  among  those 
soldiers  who  have  made  their  profession  honorable  in  the 
pages  of  the  New  Testament 

Antonius  (who  is  also  called  Claudius)  Felix,  was  an  impe- 
rial freedman  like  Lysias ;  but,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a 
man  of  a  very  different  character ;  and  the  mean  vices,  which 
he  joined  to  his  cruelty  and  arrogance,  may  be  clearly  seen 
in  the  few  graphic  touches  in  which  Luke  relates  the  procu- 
rator's treatment  of  the  Apostle.  For  the  present,  he  was 
content  to  ask  Paul  of  what  province  he  was  ;  and,  being  an- 
swered, of  Cilicia,  he  promised  him  a  hearing  as  soon  as  his 

•"Wednesday,  May  24th,  nccording  to  Mr.  Lewin.  This  row  of  the 
forty  Jews  has  its  parallel  in  that  of  the  Ten  who  conspired  against  Herod. 
(Sec  p.  82). 

'''Acts  xxiii.  12-30.  The  respect  paid  to  a  Roman  citizen  is  seen  in 
the  credit  which  Lysias  claims  for  rescuing;  Paul,  **  having  understood 
that  ho  was  a  Roman,"  and  in  his  suppression  of  the  fact  that  he  only 
learned  this  when  he  was  about  to  scourge  him. 
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accusers  should  arrive.  Meanwhile,  he  ordered  the  prisoner 
to  bo  kept— chained  probably  to  a  soldier — ^in  the  govern- 
ment-house, which  had  been  the  palace  (j^ostarium)  of  Herod 
the  Great."" 

§  21.  St.  Paul  was  hencefoith,  to  the  end  of  the  period  em- 
braced in  the  Acts,  in  Roman  custody.  This  custody  was  in 
fact  a  protection  to  him,  without  which  he  would  have  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  animosity  of  the  Jews.  He  seems  to  have 
been  treated  throughout  with  humanity  and  consideration. 
His  own  attitude  toward  Roman  magistrates  was  invariably 
that  of  a  respectful  but  independent  citizen;  and  while  his 
franchise  secured  him  from  open  injustice,  his  character  and 
conduct  could  not  fail  to  win  him  the  good-will  of  those  into 
whose  hands  he  came.  Even  Felix,  convinced  of  the  justice 
of  the  cause,  and  influenced  by  his  Jewish  wife  Drusilla, 
treated  him  with  consideration ;  but  he  showed  at  once  his 
arbitrary  character  and  that  ^^ servile  ingenium'*^  with  which 
Tacitus  has  branded  him,  by  keeping  Paul  a  prisoner  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  bribe  for  his  release.  Five  days  after 
Paulas  amval  at  Csesarea,  and  just  twelve  since  he  had  reach- 
ed Jerusalem,"*  Ananias  and  the  elders  came  down  to  Caesa- 
rea,  with  a  certain  orator  named  Tertullus.'"  There  is  scarce- 
ly a  more  striking  contrast  in  the  records  of  oratory  than 
that  between  the  fulsome  harangue  of  this  hired  advocate  and 
the  manly  simplicity  of  St.  Paul's  defense.  After  addressing 
the  governor  with  flattery  which  Felix  must  have  felt  to  bo 
bitter  satire,  Tertullus  changes  his  tone  to  rank  abuse  when 
he  comes  to  speak  of  Paul,  showing  exactly  the  light  in 
which  he  was  rejgarded  by  the  fanatical  Jews.  He  is  a  pesti- 
lent feUoto  {\oifji6c) ;  he  stirs  up  divisions  among  the  Jews 
throughout  the  world ;  he  is  a  rmgleader  of  the  sect  (or  here- 
sy, alpiffBiac)  of  the  Nazarenes :  his  last  offense  had  been  an 
attempt  to  profane  the  Temple:  and  the  orator  complains 
that,  when  they  would  have  judged  him  according  to  their 
law,  the  tribune  Lysias  had  taken  him  violently  out  of  their 
hands,  commanding  his  accusers  to  appear  before  Felix,  who 
might  now  examine  them,  and  leani  the  charges  they  pre- 
ferred."* When  the  assenting  clamor  of  the  Jews  had 
ceased,  and  the  governor  had  beckoned  to  Paul  to  speak,  he 


•"Actexxiii.  31-85. 

"» Acta  xxiv.  1,11:  Tncsday,  May 
80th,  according  to  Mr.  Lewin.  The 
second  passage  confirms  Paul's  ar- 
riral  at  Jerusalem  just  before  the 
Pentecost. 


"*  Wo  hare  seen  the  custom  of  em- 
ploying such  professional  advocates 
before  the  Roman  tribunals,  in  the 
pleadings  of  Nicolans  Damasccnns 
on  behalf  of  Ilcrod  and  Archelaus. 

«*Acts  xxiv.  1-9. 
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expressed  his  pleasure  in  making  his  defense  before  one  who 
had  been  "  for  many  years  a  judge  unto  this  nation."  *"  It 
was  only  twelve  days  since  he  had  come  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
worship;  and  with  that'  simple  object  all  his  conduct  there 
had  been  consistent.     "  They  neither  found  me  in  the  Temple  ' 

disputing  with  any  man,  neither  raising  up  the  people,  neither 
in  the  synagogues,  nor  in  the  city:  neither  can  they  prove 
the  things  whereof  they  now  accuse  me."  He  admits  and 
glories  in  the  charge  of  being  a  leader  of  what  they  called 
the  Nazarene  sect;  for  so  he  best  preserved  the  religion  of 
his  nation : — ^'  This  I  confess  unto  thee,  after  the  way  which 
they  call  heresy,  so  worship  I  the  Grod  of  my  fathers : " — and 
he  again  appeals  to  that  hope,  which  even  they  allowed,  of  a 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  Because  of  this  hope,  he  once 
more  protests,  he  exercised  himself  to  have  always  a  con- 
science void  of  offense  toward  God  and  man.  Acting  upon 
such  motives  he  had  returned  to  Jerusalem,  after  an  absence 
of  several  years,'"*  bringing  alms  and  offerings  to  his  nation. 
He  had  not  even  entered  the  Temple  without  being  first  puri- 
fied, and  there  was  no  multitude  nor  tumult  about  him  when 
the  Jews  of  Asia  found  him  there.  TTiey  were  absent,  who 
ought  to  have  been  there  if  they  had  any  charge  to  make ; 
but  to  the  Jewish  rulers,  who  were  present,  he  boldly  appeals 
whether  his  sole  ofEense  was  not  that  profession  oi  faith  in 
the  resurrection  which  he  had  made  before  the  council. 

Felix  saw  the  truth  of  Paulas  case  the  more  clearly  as  he 
had  acquired  a  pretty  exact  knowledge  of  Christianity,  which 
had  gained  its  first  Gentile  converts  among  the  troops  sta- 
tioned at  Caesarea."'  Unwilling,  however,  ta  offend  the  Jews 
by  at  once  setting  the  Apostle  free,  he  made  an  excuse  for 
postponing  the  hearing  till  the  arrival  of  the  tribune  Lysias, 
committing  Paul  to  the  custody  of  a  centurion,  with  orders 
to  grant  him  every  indulgence  and  the  society  of  his  friends. 
Among  those  friends,  besides  Luke  and  Aristarchus,  and  the 
family  of  Philip  the  deacon,  may  have  been  Cornelius,  the 
centurion,  whom  Peter  had  received  into  the  Church,  as  the 
first  Gentile  convert,  in  that  very  garrison  in  which  Paul  was 

***Act8  xxiy.  10.     Felix  had  been  '  Jewish  causes,  to   which  Paul   ap' 
appointed  in   a.d.  52 ;  and  the  six  peals. 

years*  intenral  might  well  be  de- j  ^'^Actaxxxv,  17:  iiiriHv  Si  w\ii6^ 
scribed  as  ix  iroXkwv  irwVf  in  compar-  i  vutv.  It  was  fonr  yean,  or  foar  and 
ison  with  the  ordinary  duration  of,  a  half,  since  his  last  visit  in  a.d.  53 
the   procaratorship.     At  all   events  |  or  54. 

the  period  was  long  enough  to  havei  '^Acts  xxiv.  22:  Atcptpitrrfpow 
given  Fcstos  that  familiarity  with  [  liSta^  rd  irtpi  tiiq  odov :  comp.  Acts  x. 
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now  in  a  centurion's  custody.  It  seems  to  have  been  to  grat- 
ify the  curiosity  of  his  Jewish  wife  Drusilla,  the  daughter  of 
Herod  Agrippa  I.,  that,  on  his  return  to  Csesarea  after  an  ab- 
sence^  Felix  again  sent  for  Paul,  to  hear  him  concerning  the 
faith  in  Christ.  But  the  Apostle,  who  could  at  the  proper 
time  discourse  with  the  most  powerful  arguments  concerning 
Christian  doctrine,  now  saw  before  him  only  the  violent  and 
unjust  governor,  with  the  paramour  whom  he  had  seduced 
from  her  husband  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa ;  and  he  reasoned 
of  righteousness,  temperance  and  judgment  to  come.  A  li- 
centious Roman  officer,  with  a  brother  able  to  protect  him  at 
the  imperial  court,  was  not  the  man  to  be  easily  alarmed  ;  but 
a  more  mighty  force  even  than  his  dread  of  Cajsar  assailed  his 
conscience;  and  he  only  retained  the  self -destructive  power 
of  warding  off  repentance  by  delay.  "Felix  trembled,  and 
answered,  Go  thy  way  for  this  time ;  when  I  have  a  conven- 
ient season,  I  will  call  for  thee."  It  is  a  trite  comment,  that 
the  convenient  season  never  came ;  but  the  truth  was  worse 
than  this.  Felix  often  sent  for  Paul,  and  communed  with  him 
during  the  two  years  of  his  detention,  but  with  no  higher  ob- 
ject than  the  sordid  hope  of  being  bribed  to  free  him. 

In  the  following  year,  the  city  of  Ctesarca,  where  Paul  was 
thus  kept  a  prisoner,  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  frequent  and 
frightful  tumults  between  the  Jews  and  the  Syrian  Greeks, 
A.D.  69.  Felix  was  denounced  to  the  emperor  lor  either  or- 
dering or  conniving  at  a  massacre  of  the  Jews,  and  he  was  re- 
called to  answer  for  his  conduct  at  the  same  time  that  Domi- 
tius  Corbido  succeeded  Ummidius  Quadratus  as  prefect  of  Syr- 
ia. This  was  i^o  full  years  after  the  beginning  of  St.  Paid's 
imprisonment  in  May,  a.d.  58,  and  Porcius  Fkstus,  who  ac- 
companied Corbulo  as  procurator  of  Judaea,  would  reach  his 
destination  about  July,  a.d.  60.*"  How  the  arrival  of  the  new 
governor  obtained  for  Paul  the  hearing  which  Felix  had  so 
long  postponed,  and  how  the  Apostle's  appeal  to  Caesar  led  to 
his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  will  be  related  in  the  next  chapter. 

**^  This,  as  we  haro  already  had  occasion  to  obsenre,  is  one  of  the  best  as- 
certained dates  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul;  since  it  is  clear  that  Festns  held  tho 
^rernment  for  two  yean^  and  that  Albinns  succeeded  him  in  a.d.  62. 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 


^  I.  Result!  of  St.  Pflul'a  Impriaonmcnt  at  CiEsarea — Arrival  of  FoBcinB 
Festcs  as  I'rocumwr  —  Paul's  first  henring  —  Ho  appeals  io  CiEsar. 
I  2.  Arrival  of  A|irippa  and  Bernice — Paul's  Definite  before  Agri/ijia — 
Decision  to  send  him  to  Rome.  §  3.  The  Voi/age  and  ShipwrtidC  of  St. 
Paul — Minnie  truthfulness  of  the  narraliTC,  na  tested  by  recent  investt- 
gations.  §  4,  Routes  of  maritime  traffic — Paul's  embarkation  imder 
the  chargo  of  Julius — Ilia  companions,  Ariatarchus  and  LcKK — The 
Toyago  commenced  toward  autumn.  5  E.  Intended  course  of  the  ship — 
Catarea  to  Siifoti— Adverse  winda — Voyage  to  Mwa — Transference  to  . 
the  ship  of  Alexandria.  ^  6.  From  CnicAit  into  the  open  sea,  then  un- 
der the  lee  of  Crew — Fair  ttavenM — The  season  of  navipaiion  past — Un- 
heeded iraminf;  of  St.  PanI— Attempt  Io  rnn  for  rorl  Pianix.  §  7. 
The  ship  caught  in  a  typhoon  (fiiroc/jJon) — C/andn  —  Preparations 
against  ihe  storm — t/ndergirdlnij — The  5jr(ft— The  j-hip  drilis  on  the 
starboard  tack— Her  course  and  rate.  §  8.  Tho  fortnight's  drift  in 
Adria— St.  Paul's  vision  in  the  righl— Promise  of  escape.  §  9.  Signs 
of  land — Anchoring  during  the  night — Paul's  last  encouragement—' 
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The  dawn  of  day.  §  10.  Position  of  the  ship  in  Si.  PouTb  Bay,  Malta— 
Banning  her  on  shore — The  shipwreck  and  escape— St.  Paul's  former 
shipwrecks — His  use  of  nautical  imaj^es.  §  11.  The  island  of  Melita 
(^Malid):  its  people,  and  its  primate  Publius — Reception  and  miracles 
of  St.  Paul — He  spends  here  the  three  winter  months.  §  12.  Voyage 
from  Malta,  in  the  "Castor  and  Pollux,"  to  Syracuse,  Rhegium  nnd 
PuteoU-^ovLxney  by  land  to  Rome — The  Christians  meet  Paul  at  Appii 
ForuiH  and  the  ITiree  Taverns,  §  13.  Paul  delivered  to  the  Prsetorian 
prefect,  Bdrrus — His  condition  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Prietoriam — His 
two  conferences  with  the  Jews — Their  rejection  of  the  Gospel,  terminat- 
ing the  first  stage  in  the  history  of  its  foundation — Prophecy  of  their 
future  restoration  in  the  £pistle  to  the  Romans — Paul  preaches  to  the 
Gentiles — Conclusion  of  the  Acts,  §  14.  St.  Paul's  two  years'  impris- 
onment  at  Rome — Causes  for  the  delay  of  his  trial — His  labors  and 
converts — Progress  of  the  Gospel  at  Rome — His  companions  during  his 
imprisonment :  Luke,  Aristorchus,  Epaphras,  Timothy,  Mark,  Demas, 
and  Tychicus.  §  16.  Four  Epistles  written  by  St.  Paul  from  Rome— 
Cohssians,  Philemon,  and  Ephesians,  at  the  same  time,  and  somewhat 
earlier  than  Philippians.  §  16.  The  Church  at  Colosba,  and  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Colossuois — Corruptions  from  Judaism,  angel-worship,  and 
asceticism— The  supreme  headship  of  Christ.  §  17.  Onesimcs  and 
pHiLEMoir — ^Paul's  Epistle  to  PhiUmon — His  teaching  concerning  slav- 
ery. §  18.  The  Epistle  to  theEphesians — Points  in  common  with  Colos- 
sians—Its  special  and  sublime  teaching.  §  19.  The  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
Uppians — Paul's  prospects  at  this  time:  his  danger,  resignation,  and 
hope — Changes  at  Rome :  Burrus,  Seneca,  Poppasa — Probable  acquittal 
and  release  of  the  Apostle — ^Theory  of  a  single  imprisonment  disproved. 
§  20.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  written  at  the  close  of  Paul's  first  im- 
prisonment— Internal  proofs  of  Pauline  anthorship — Allusions  to  the 
persecution  by  Ananus  in  Judaea — The  martyrdom  of  St.  James — ^Indi- 
eations  of  time  and  place,  and  of  the  writer's  conditions  and  intentions 
>^-The  writer  is  contemplating  a  >isit  to  Jerusalem. 

y  1.  The  whole  career  of  the  Apostle  Paul  is  an  illustration 
of  that  special  providence  of  which  he  himself  was  assured  by 
a  series  of  divine  revelations.  Many  an  outburst  of  indigna- 
tion has  been  provoked  by  the  sordid  injustice  which  kept 
him  in  prison  for  two  years;  many  a  sigh  of  regret  upon 
reading  the  sentence,  "  This  man  might  have  been  set  at  lib- 
erty, if  he  had  not  appealed  to  CaBsar." '  But,  as  Paul's 
transference  to  Rome  as  a  prisoner  "  fell  out  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  Gospel "  at  the  very  centre  of  Roman  power,"  so 
his  detention  in  Roman  custody  at  Csesarea  proved  his  pro- 
tection not  only  from  the  murderous  plots  of  the  Jews,  but 
from  the  bloody  conflict  between  them  and  the  Syrian  Greeks 
in  the  very  city  where  he  was  confined  ^a.!).  69).  Nor  is  this 
the  only  reason  that  can  be  discovered  lor  an  interniption  of 
two  whole  years  in  the  last  part  of  the  Apostle's  life.  "As 
Paul  might  need  the  repose  of  preparation  in  Arabia,  before 

>  Acts  xxvi.  82.  "  Phil.  L  12-14. 
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he  entered  on  his  career,  so  his  prison  at  Caesarea  might  be 
consecrated  to  the  calm  meditation,  the  less  interrupted 
prayer,  which  resulted  in  a  deeper  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  power  of  the  Gospel.  Nor  need  we  assume  that  his 
active  exertions  for  others  were  entirely  suspended.  *The 
care  of  all  the  churches '  might  still  be  resting  on  him ;  many 
messages,  and  even  lettera,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  may 
have  been  sent  from  Caesarea  to  brethren  at  a  distance.  And 
a  plausible  conjecture  fixes  this  period  and  pLoce  for  the 
writing  of  Luke's  Gospel  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles." " 

At  length  the  great  Corbulo  succeeded  XJmmidins  Quadra- 
tus  as  prefect  of  Syria ;  and  Felix,  having  been  sent  to  Rome 
to  answer  the  complaints  of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  was 
succeeded  by  Porcius  Festus,  whose  arrival  may  be  placed 
about  the  midsummer  of  a.d.  60.*  The  procurator  gave  an 
earnest  of  his  honest  vigor  by  going  up  from  Caesarea  to 
Jerusalem  three  days  after  his  arrival.*  A  new  governor, 
anxious  to  gain  favor  with  his  subjects,  was  naturally  assaOed 
with  petitions;  and  so  Festus  was  now  met  by  the  chief 
priests  and  elders  with  urgent  informations  and  demands  for 
judgment  against  Paul.'  They  entreated  as  a  favor  that  Fes- 
tus would  send  for  him  to  Jerusalem,  while  they  had  laid  an 
ambush  to  kill  him  on  the  way.  Festus,  without  seeing 
through  their  plot,  defeated  it  by  keeping  to  his  duty  as 
a  magistrate : — "  It  is  not  the  manner  or  the  Romans  to  de- 
liver any  man  to  die,  before  that  he  which  is  accused  have  the 
accusers  face  to  face,  and  have  license  to  answer  for  himself 
concerning  the  crime  laid  against  him."  ^  So  he  told  them 
that  Paul  should  be  kept  at  Csesarea,  whither  he  ordered  the 
accusers  to  accompany  him."  He  returned  thither  after  ten 
days,  and  on  the  next  day  Paul  was  placed  before  the  tribu- 
nal. The  charges  brought  against  him  by  the  Jews  from 
Jerusalem  were  miany  and  grevious  according  to  their  law; 
but  they  were  unable  to  prove  them ;  and  Paul  was  content 
to  protest  his  innocence,  '^  Neither  against  the  law  of  the  Jews, 
neither  against  the  temple,  nor  yet  against  Caesar,  have  I  of- 


■  Conybeare  and  Howson,  vol.  ii.  p. 
354.  Some  have  eren  supposed  that 
the  Epistles  of  **  Paul  the  prisoner" — 
those  to  the  EphesioM^  Colosdans^ 
and  Philemon  —  were  written  from 
Cffisarea ;  but  internal  evidence  clear- 
ly refers  them  to  Kome. 

*  To  remedv  the  abuse  of  newly- 
appointed  prefects  liDgering  at  Borne, 


an  imperial  edict  had  ordered  them 
to  set  out  before  the  15th  of  April. 
A  procurator  fsenerally  accompanied 
his  prefect,  and  the  voyage  to  Syria 
occupied  about  three  months  (Lewin, 
F.  S.).  *  Acts  XXV.  1. 

*  Acts  XXV.  2f  15.  itft^dvi9av  .  . . 
alroufuvoi  xar  avTOv  ^i'ki^v. 

'  Acts  XXV.  16.       '  Acts  XXV.  5. 
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fended  any  thing  at  all,"  *  The  governor,  fresh  from  Rome, 
and  ignorant  apparently  of  the  interest  which  Christianity 
had  excited  even  there,  was  surprised  to  hear  nothing  of  the 
charges  he  had  expected ;  but  that,  as  he  contemptuously  teUs 
Agrippa,  they  had  certain  questions  against  him  of  their  own 
superstition,  and  of  oiie  JesiLS,  which  was  dead,  whora  Paul 
affirmed  to  be  alive — an  incidental  proof  of  what  we  have 
seen  before,  that  the  controversy  between  Paul  and  his  ac- 
cusers turned  upon  the  resurrection.** 

This  theological  complexion  of  the  case  gave  Festus  an  ex« 
cuse  for  the  proposal,  which  he  really  made  in  order  to  grati- 
fy the  Jews,  when  he  asked  Paul  whether  he  would  go  to 
Jerusalem  and  there  be  judged  before  him  of  these  matters. 
Enough  had  transpired  already  of  the  murderous  plots  of  the 
Jews  to  put  the  Apostle  on  his  guard ;  and  he  had  in  his 
power  a  certain  means  of  averting  the  danger  of  the  govern- 
or's compliance — the  Ccesarem  appello — which  was  the  ulti- 
mate safeguard  of  the  Roman  citizen.  We  can  not  but  sup- 
pose that  a  sudden  inspiration  opened  his  eyes  to  the  path  by 
which  he  might  be  carried  to  the  long-desired  goal  of  his 
hopes  at  Rome.  Once  more,  as  at  Philippi  and  in  the  An- 
tonia,  he  asserts  his  rights  with  a  dignified  composure,  which 
rebuked  the  judge's  vacillation  and  reminded  him  of  his 
limited  power : — *^  I  stand  at  Caesar* 8  judgment-seat,  where  I 
ought  to  be  judged :  to  the  Jews  have  I  done  no  wrong,  as 
thou  very  well  knowest.  For  if  I  bo  an  offender,  or  have 
committed  any  thing  worthy  of  death,  I  refuse  not  to  die: 
but  if  there  be  none  of  these  things  whereof  they  accuse  me, 
no  man  may  deliver  me  unto  them.  I  appeal  unto  C^- 
SAR."  "    These  two  bold  words,  uttered  by  a  Roman  citizen, 


•Acts  XXV.  6-8. 

"Acts  XXV.  18,  19.  From  St. 
Panrs  own  account  of  the  motives  of 
his  appeal  (Acts  xxviii.  18,  19)  we 
may  gather  that  his  defense,  and 
especially  his  vindication  of  the  resur- 
rection, called  forth  a  clamorous 
demonstration  from  the  Jews,  which 
threatened — as  in  the  case  of  Jetius 
before  Pilate — to  overbear  the  ex- 
pressed intention  of  the  procurator  to 
let  him  go  (ver.  18).  **But  when  the 
Jews  nixJce  againit  it,  I  was  con- 
Btrainea  to  appeal  unto  Cssar.'* 

"  Kaivapa  ivueaXovuaif  the  Greek 
equivalent  for  the  iLatin  formula, 
Ccucarem  appello,  the  mere  utterance 


of  which,  without  any  v\Titten  process, 
made  the  appeal  complete.  The  right 
of  appeal  (provooatio)  in  criminal 
cases  from  the  sentence  of  a  magis- 
trate to  the  judgment  of  the  whole 
bodv  of  his  fellow-citizens  was  the 
privilege  of  every  Roman,  from  the 
earliest  period  in  the  history  of  the 
state.  Its  remote  origin  is  concealed 
under  the  beantifal  legend  of  the  ap- 
peal of  the  surviving  Horatius  from 
the  sentence  of  death  passed  on  hira 
by  King  Tnllns  for  his  sister's  murder 
(Liv.  1.  26);  and  its  formal  enact- 
ment, under  the  Republic,  was  the 
chief  of  the  laws  by  which  P.  Valeri- 
us gained  the  surname  of  Poplicoli 
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were  a  spell  which  a  far  less  worthy  magistrate  would  not 
have  dared  to  resist ;  and  Festus,  after  consulting  with  his 
assessors,  had  only  to  declare  —  "Thou  hast  appealed  unto 
CsBsar.  Unto  Caesar  shalt  thou  go/'  It  is  hardly  clear 
whether  these  abrupt  words  indicate  the  procurator's  annoy- 
ance at  having  the  decision  taken  out  of  his  hands,  in  which 
he  probably  desired  to  do  justice  in  the  end,  or  his  satisfac- 
tion at  getting  rid  of  a  case  difficult  in  itself,  and  likely  to  em 
broil  him  with  the  Jews  at  the  very  outset  of  his  govern- 
ment." 

§  2.  The  case  before  the  procurator  was  now  at  an  end ; 
and  it  only  remained  to  send  the  prisoner  to  Rome.  While 
waiting  for  an  opportunity,  Festus  had  to  draw  up  an  ac- 
count of  the  charge  on  which  Paul  was  sent  for  trial ;  and  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  place  a  mere  question  of  Jewish  "  su- 
perstition "  before  Nero  in  a  satisfactory  form.  He  was  in 
this  difficulty,  when  Agrippa  and  his  sister  Bernice  arrived  at 
Csesarea  to  congratulate  the  new  governor.  Several  days  were 
spent  in  ceremony  and  festivity  before  Festus  mentioned  the 
case  of  Paul  to  Agrippa,  who,  being  informed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  all  that  had  passed,  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  the 
man.  On  the  following  day,  Agrippa  and  Bernice  took  their 
seats  on  the  tribunal  beside  Festus,  with  that  royal  pomp  to 
which  Luke  refers  as  an  eye-witness,  surrounded  by  the  mili- 
tary tribunes  and  the  chief  men  of  the  city ;  and  Paul,  bound 
by  a  chain  to  his  warder,  was  set  before  them.  Not  with- 
holding his  judgment  that  the  prisoner  had  done  nothing 
worthy  of  death,  Festus  explained  the  motive  for  this  renew- 
ed hearing,  namely,  to  avail  himself  of  the  advice  of  the  king 
and  the  council  as  to  what  precise  charge  he  ought  to  lay  be- 


' 


Cb.c.  508).  Like  the  British  Magna 
Charta,  it  was  confirmed  on  several 
occiisionSf  the  most  important  being 
its  re-enactment  by  M.  Valerias,  aft- 
er the  right  had  been  taken  away  by 
the  Decemvirs  (b.c.  449).  There  was, 
however,  a  distinction  between  this 
provaocUio  ad  popuhan^  which  implied 
a  previous  sentence,  and  the  appellation 
by  which  a  citizen  invoked  the  power 
of  a  mafristrate,  and  especially  the  aid 
of  a  tribune  Cthe  tribwdcium  auxiliunt) 
to  protect  him  from  a  wrong,  whether 
inflicted,  or  only  threatened.  But, 
as  the  emperors  united  in  themselves 
the  ancient  privileges  of  the  people 
Wind  the  powers  of  the  tribunes  (trib- 


unida  jfotestas),  the  two  kinds  of  ap- 
peal were  naturally  confounded ;  and 
there  is  nothing  surprising  in  Paul's 
appeal  before  Festus  had  given  jndg- 
ment.  In  relation,  also,  to  Fes- 
tus's  proposal  that  the  case  should 
be  transferred  to  Jerusalem,  Paul 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  ap- 
pealing from  the  mixed  authority 
of  the  Jewish  and  Roman  courts  to 
the  pure  Roman  law  at  its  fountain- 
head. 

»  Acts  XXV.  9-12,  20,  21.  The 
narrative  of  St.  Luke  (in  verses  1-12) 
should  be  carefully  compared  with 
Festus's  own  account  of  the  mattet 
to  Agrippa  in  verses  14-22. 
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fore  Augustus : — "  Wherefore  I  have  brought  him  forth  before 
you,  and  especially  before  thee,  O  king  Agrippa,  that,  aftei 
examination  had,  I  might  have  somewhat  to  write.  For  it 
seemeth  to  me  unreasonable  to  send  a  prisoner,  and  not  with- 
al to  signify  the  crimes  laid  against  him."  ^*  Such  was  the 
occasion  given  to  the  Apostle  to  "  bear  the  name  of  Jesus  be- 
fore Gentiles  and  before  kings ;"  and  to  this  audience,  com- 
posed of  all  that  was  most  august  both  of  the  Jews  and  Ro- 
mans at  Ciesarea,  he  pronounced  the  most  memorable  and 
impressive  of  his  great  apologies  for  Christian  truth,  and  for 
his  own  mission  as  the  Apostle  to  the  Grentiies,  a  point  on 
which  he  now  fitly  lays  especial  stress,  while  vindicating  also 
his  consistency  as  a  faithful  Jew. 

In  this  discourse,**  we  have  the  second  explanation  from  St, 
Paul  himself  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  led,  through 
his  conversion,  to  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  instead  of  persecut- 
ing his  disciples,  and  the  third  narrative  of  the  Conversion 
itself.  Speaking  to  Agrippa  as  to  one  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  customs  and  questions  prevailing  among  the  Jews, 
Paul  appeals  to  the  weli-known  Jewish  and  even  Pharisaical 
strictness  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood.  He  reminds  the 
king  of  the  great  hope  which  continually  sustained  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Jewish  nation, — ^the  hope  of  a  deliverer,  prom- 
ised by  God  himself,  who  should  be  a  conqueror  of  death. 
He  had  been  led  to  see  that  this  promise  was  fulfilled  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  he  proclaimed  his  resurrection  to  be  the 
pledge  of  a  new  and  immortal  life.  What  was  there  in  this 
of  disloyalty  to  the  traditions  of  his  fathers?  Did  his 
countrymen  disbelieve  in  this  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  ?  So  had 
he  once  disbelieved  in  him,  and  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  be 
earnest  in  hostility  against  his  name.  But  his  eyes  had  been 
opened :  he  would  tell  how  and  when.  The  «tory  of  the  Con- 
version is  modified  in  this  address  as  we  might  fairly  expect  it 
to  be.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  no  absolute  contradiction 
between  the  statements  of  this  and  the  other  narratives.  The 
main  points, — the  light,  the  prostration,  the  voice  from 
heaven,  the  instructions  from  Jesus, — are  found  in  all  three. 
But  in  this  account,  the  words  "I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  per- 
secutest"  are  followed  by  a  fuller  explanation,  as  if  then 
spoken  by  the  Lord,  of  what  the  work  of  the  Apostle  was  to 
be.  The  other  accounts  defer  this  explanation  to  a  subsequent 
occasion.  But  when  we  consider  how  fully  the  myst^enous 
communication  made  at  the  moment  of  the  Convers>op  1^^ 

"  Acts  XXV.  13-27.  "  Acts  xxri. 
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duded  what  was  afterward  conveyed,  through  Ananias  and 
in  other  ways,  to  the  mind  of  Paul,  and  how  needless  it  was 
for  Paul,  in  his  present  address  before  Agrippa,  to  mark  the 
stages  by  which  the  whole  lesson  was  taught,  it  seems  merely 
captious  to  base  upon  the  method  of  this  account  a  charge  of 
disagreement  between  the  different  parts  of  the  history. 
They  bear,  on  the  contrary,  a  striking  mark  of  genuineness  in 
the  degree  in  which  they  approach  contradiction  without 
reaching  it.  It  is  most  natural  that  a  story  told  on  different 
occasions  should  be  told  differently ;  and  if  in  such  a  case  we 
find  no  contradiction  as  to  the  facts,  we  gain  all  the  firmer 
impression  of  the  substantial  truth  of  the  story.  The  particu- 
lars added  to  the  former  accounts  by  the  present  narrative 
are,  that  the  words  of  Jesus  were  spoken  in  Hebrew,  and  that 
the  first  question  to  Saul  was  followed  by  the  saying, "  It  is 
hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  goads.''  (This  saying  is 
omitted  by  the  best  authorities  in  the  9th  chapter.)  The 
language  of  the  commission,  which  St.  Paul  says  lie  received 
from  Jesus,  deserves  close  study,  and  will  be  found  to  bear  a 
stiiking  resemblance  to  a  passage  in  Colossiaus."  The  ideas 
of  light,  redemption,  forgiveness,  inheritance  and  faith  in 
Christ,  belong  characteristically  to  the  Gospel  which  Paul 
preached  among  the  Gentiles.  Not  less  striking  is  it  to 
obser^'e  the  older  terms  in  which  he  describes  to  Agrippa  his 
obedience  to  the  heavenly  vision.  He  had  made  it  his  busi- 
ness, he  says,  to  proclaim  to  all  men  '^  that  they  should  repent 
«nd  turn  to  God,  and  do  works  meet  for  repentance :" — ^words 
such  as  John  the  Baptist  uttered,  but  not  less  truly  Pau- 
line."'* And  he  finally  reiterates  that  the  testimony  on  ac- 
count of  which  the  Jews  sought  to  kill  him  was  in  exact 
agreement  with  Moses  and  the  prophets.  They  had  taught 
men  to  expect  that  the  Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  he 
should  be  the  first  that  should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  should 
show  light  unto  the  people  and  to  the  Gentiles.  Of  such  a 
Messiah  Paul  was  the  servant  and  preacher.*" 

At  this  point  Festus  began  to  apprehend  what  seemed  to 


"Col.  i.  12-U. 

"'^  Compare  Paul's  language  at 
Athens,  p.  479. 

"  * 'There  never  was  nnv  that  iin- 
derstood  the  Old  Testament  so  wull 
as  St.  Pnni,  except  John  the  Baptist, 

and  John  th^^  Divine Oh,  he 

dearly  lovod  Mosc»m  and  Isaiah,  for 
they,  together  with  King  David,  were 
tb#  chief  prophets.     The  words  and 


things  of  St.  Paul  are  taken  ont  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets."  (Luther's 
Table  Talk,  ccccxxviii.,  English 
Translation.)  Another  striking  re- 
mark of  Luther's  mavbe  added  here: 
**  Whoso  reads  Paul  may,  with  n 
safe  conscience,  build  upon  his 
words ;  for  my  part,  I  nercr  read 
more  serious  writings."  (Table  TaU:^ 

XXUl.) 
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him  a  manifest  absurdity.  He  interrupted  the  Apostle  dis- 
courteously^  but  with  a  compliment  contained  in  his  loud  re- 
monstrance. "  Thou  art  mad,  Paul ;  thy  much  learning  is 
turning  thee  mad."  The  phrase  ra  n-oXXa  ypafifiara  may  possi- 
bly have  been  suggested  by  the  allusion  to  Moses  and  the 
prophets ;  but  it  probably  refers  to  the  books  with  which  St. 
JPaul  had  been  supplied,  and  which  he  was  known  to  study, 
during  his  imprisonment.  As  a  biographical  hint,  this  phrase 
is  not  to  be  overlooked.  "  I  am  not  mad,"  replied  Paul, 
'^  most  noble  Festus :  they  are  words  of  truth  and  soberness 
which  I  am  uttering."  Then,  with  an  appeal  of  mingled  dig- 
nity and  solicitude,  he  turns  to  the  king.  He  was  sure  the 
king  understood  him.  ''King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the 
prophets?  I  know  that  thou  beUevest."  The  answer  of 
Agrippa  can  hardly  have  been  the  serious  and  encouraging 
remark  of  our  English  version.  Literally  rendered,  it  appears 
to  be,  You  are  briefly  persuading  me  to  become  a  Christian ; 
and  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  spoken  ironically.  '^  I 
would  to  God,"  is  Paul's  earnest  answer, ''  that  whether  by  a 
brief  process  or  by  a  long  one,  not  only  thou  but  all  who  hear 
me  to-day  might  become  such  as  I  am,  with  the  exception  of 
these  bonds :"  " — ^he  was  wearing  a  chain  upon  the  hand  he 
held  up  in  addressing  thenou  With  this  prayer,  it  appears  the 
conference  ended.  Festus  and  the  king,  with  their  companions, 
consulted  together,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  accused 
was  guilty  of  nothing  that  deserved  death  or  imprisonment. 
And  Agrippa's  final  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Festus  was, 
^'  This  man  might  have  been  set  at  liberty,  if  he  had  not 
appealed  unto  Caesar." 

§  3.  At  each  step  in  the  record  of  the  ActSy  we  have  found 
some  fresh  occasion  to  admire  the  exact  knowledge  and  truth- 
fulness of  the  writer,  as  confirmed  by  every  incidental  allusion 
that  he  has  occasion  to  make.  Indeed,  if  the  life  of  St.  Paul 
is  of  itself  a  sufficient  moral  evidence  of' the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  narrative  of  his  labors  by  St.  Luke  is  a  critical  evi- 
dence no  less  conclusive.  And  as  the  former  has  been  summed 
up  in  the  narrow  issue  of  PauFs  conversion,  so  we  might  even 
be  content  to  stake  the  latter  on  the  story  of  his  voyage  and 
shipwreck.**  It  is  just  where  a  landsman  makes  the  most  ri- 
diculous exposure  of  his  ignorance,  that  the  historian  has  ven- 
tured on  details  as  minute  as  those  of  a  Marryat  or  a  Cooper, 


17 


Acts  xxvi.  28,  29.    The  precise !  subject   of  much   discnssion.      Tbe 


meaning  of  the  iv  oXiytp  of  Agrip' 
pn,  and  the  answering  rai  Iv  dXiyip 
gai  iv  voKKtf  of  Paul,  has  been  tbe 


best  MSS.  hare  iv  fuydXtp  instead  of 
iv  iToXXip. 
"Acts  xxviL 


I 

il 
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but  with  the  addition  of  other  allusions  to  matters  of  fact,  as 
to  places,  seasons, winds,  and  currents;  without,  in  either 
case,  exposing  one  single  flaw  to  the  keenest  professional 
criticism.  Oi  this  there  can  be  but  one  explanation:  that, 
being  an  eye-witness  of  all  the  incidents,  and  an  observer  as 
intelligent  as  he  was  honest,  he  simply  recorded  in  plain 
words  what  he  saw  and  heard.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the 
Spirit,  under  whose  guidance  he  wrote,  led  him  to  place  these 
minute  details  upon  the  record,  expressly  to  afford  a  test  of 
that  record  itself ;  and  we  have  reason  for  devout  thankful- 
ness that  the  test  has  been  most  thoroughly  applied,  and  most 
satisfactorily  borne,  in  our  own  time.**  The  result  of  this  in* 
vestigation  has  been  that  several  errors  in  the  received  version 
have  been  corrected,  that  the  course  of  the  voyage  has  been 
laid  down  to  a  very  minute  degree  with  great  certainty,  and 
that  the  account  in  the  Acts  is  shown  to  have  been  written  by 
an  accurate  eye-witness,  not  himself  a  professional  seaman,  but 
well  acquainted  with  nautical  matters. 

§  4.  The  Roman  empire  had  no  packet  service,  nor  were 
ships  of  war  usually  employed  for  the  transport  of  prisoners 
from  the  provinces  to  Rome.  But  for  such  a  purpose,  as 
well  as  for  ordinary  passengers,  ample  opportunities  were 
furnished  by  the  great  lines  of  commercial  traffic  over  the  seas 
which  had  been  long  since  effectually  cleared  of  pirates. 
There  were  the  main  lines,  of  which  the  most  important,  in 
the  East,  was  that  of  the  vessels  that  carried  the  com  of 
Egypt  from  Alexandria  to  Italy,  and  particularly  to  the  port 
of  Puteoli ;  and  it  was  in  two  such  ships  that  Paul  made  the 
chief  portions  of  his  voyage."  Then  there  was  the  coasting 
trade,  which  (in  the  Levant)  was  chiefly  conducted  by  the 


"The  investigation  of  St.  Paul's 
voyage  and  shipwreck,  from  this  point 
of  view,  has  been  made  independent- 
ly by  two  writera,  whose  labors  com- 
bine the  practical  know]ed|«e  of  the 
seaman  with  the  judgment  of  the  non- 
professional critic,  availing  himself 
of  all  the  results  of  nautical  and  hy- 
''|drographical  science.  (1.)  The  late 
^Admiral  Sir  Charlks  Penrose  en- 
trusted his  MSS.  on  the  subject  to  Dr. 
Howson ;  (2.)  Alexander  Smith, 
Esq.,  of  Jordanhill,  has  discussed 
every  point  with  the  most  minute  and 
masterly  criticism  in  his  Voyage 
and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul  (1848), 
besides    revising    the    twenty -third 


chapter  of  Conybeare  and  Howson'a 
Sl  Paul,  which  contains  a  com- 
plete summary  of  the  whole  matter. 
Mr.  Le win  has  examined  the  chrono- 
logical details  with  his  usual  care,  and 
his  dates  are  given  in  the  text  as  the 
best  approach  to  certainty  that  can 
be  attainable  in  such  calculations. 

^  Dr.  Howson  cites  examples  of  the 
use  of  such  merchant  vessels  even  by 
imperial  persona(;es.  It  was  in  mer- 
chant ships  that  Vespasian  sailed  from 
Alexandria  to  Rhodes,  and  thence  to 
Greece,  and  that  Titus  afterward 
sailed  from  Alexandria,  touching  At 
Rhcgium  and  Pntcoli,  like  Paul  ia 
his  Yoyogc  from  Malta. 
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Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  of  whose  vessels  we  have  already  seen 
Paul  making  use.  It  was  in  such  a  ship,  belonging  to  Ad- 
ramyttium,**  that  he  now  set  sail,  with  other  prisoners,  under 
the  care  of  Julius,  a  centurion  of  the  Augustan  cohort,  whose 
conduct  in  the  sequel  entitles  him  to  a  place  among  the  mil- 
itary worthies  of  the  New  Testament.*'  The  number  of  the 
prisoners  appears  to  have  been  considerable;  and, from  the 
then  state  of  Judaea,  we  may  infer  that  there  were  among 
them  leaders  of  the  Sicarii,  and  other  fierce  fanatics,  who 
would  be  no  friendly  company  for  Paul.  But  he  was  cheer- 
ed by  the  society  of  "the  beloved  physician,''  and  of  the 
Thessalonian  Aristarchns,  his  constant  fellow-traveler,  who 
had  accompanied  him  from  Macedonia,  and  now  became  his 
fellow-prisoner  at  Rome.*'  That  the  voyage  was  commenced 
about  the  end  of  sununer,  in  order  to  reach  Italy  before  win- 
ter, is  evident  from  the  subsequent  mention  of  the  Great 
Fast." 


"  Adramyttiutn,  or  Atramyttiam, 
was  a  sea- port  in  the  prorince  of 
Asia,  situated  in  the  district  ancient- 
ly called  ^olis  and  also  Mysia.  (See 
Acts  x\\.  7.)  Adramyttium  gave 
and  still  gives  its  name  to  a  deep 
gulf  on  this  coast,  opposite  to  the 
opening  of  which  is  the  island  of 
Lesbos.  St.  Paul  was  never  at  Ad- 
ramyttium, except  perhaps  during  his 
second  missionary  journey,  on  his  way 
from  Galatia  to  Troas  (Acts  xvi.}, 
and  it  has  no  Biblical  interest,  except 
as  illustrating  his  voyage  from  Ciesa- 
rea  in  the  ship  belonging  to  this 
place  (Acts  xxvii.  2).  The  reason  is 
given  in  what  follows,  viz.,  that  the 
centurion  and  his  prisoners  would 
thus  be  brought  to  the  coasts  of  Asia, 
and  therefore  some  distance  on  their 
way  toward  Rome,  to  places  where 
some  other  ship  bound  for  the  west 
would  probably  be  found.  Ships  of 
Adramyttium  must  have  been  fre- 
quent on  this  coast,  for  it  was  a  place 
of  considerable  traffic.  It  lay  on  the 
great  Roman  road  between  Assos, 
Troas,  and  the  Hellespont  on  one 
side,  and  Fergamus,  Epiiesus,  and 
Miletus  on  the  other,  and  was  con- 
nected by  similar  roads  with  the  in- 
terior of  the  country.  According  to 
tradition,  Adrarovttmm  was  a  settlc- 

'Y2 


ment  of  the  Lydians  in  the  tirao  of 
Croesus :  it  was  afterward  an  Athe- 
nian colony :  under  the  kingdom  of 
Fergamus,  it  became  a  sea-port  of 
some  consequence ;  and  in  the  time 
of  St.  Paul  Pliny  mentions  it  as  a 
Roman  assize-town.  The  modem 
Adramyti  is  a  poor  village,  but  it  is 
still  a  place  of  some  trade  and  ship- 
building. 

"Acts  xxvii.  1.  The  ''Augustan 
cohort"  was  probably  a  detachment 
of  the  Pnetorian  Guards  attached  to 
the  person  of  the  governor  of  Caesa- 
rea.  Julius  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  same  as  Julius  Prisons,  who  roso 
from  the  rank  of  centurion  to  that  of 
Prsetorian  Prefect  (Tac.  Hist,  ii.  92, 
iv.  11). 

"  Acts  xix.  29,  XX.  4 ;  Philem.  24 ; 
Col.  iv.  10.  It  seems  clear  that  Ar- 
istarchns was  involved  in  the  same 
charge  with  Paul ;  but  whether  this 
was  so  with  Luke  is  concealed  by 
that  habitual  reticence  with  which  ho 
forbears  to  claim  any  share  in  the 
Apostle's  labors  and  sniFerings.  His 
modesty  has  had  its  reward  in  the 
testimony  of  Paul,  and  in  the  holy 
fame  of  the  writer  of  the  Grospel  an^ 
of  the  Acts. 

**  The  following  is  Mr.  Lewin'a  cal. 
culation :— Festus  arrives  about  mid« 
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§  5.  The  ship,  in  which  Julius  embarked  with  his  prisoner, 
intended  to  touch  at  several  places  on  the  coast  of  proconsu- 
lar Asia,  on  the  way  to  her  own  port  of  Adramyttium ;  ••  but 
an  opportunity  might  ofEer,  even  sooner,  of  finding  some  ves- 
sel bound  direct  for  Italy,  at  one  of  the  Lycian  ports  (Patara 
or  Myra)  or  at  Cnidus,  where  the  lines  of  traffic  met. 
Launching  from  Csesarea,  they  touched  on  the  following  day 
at  Sidon,  where,  by  the  kindness  of  Julius,  who  doubtless  aU 
ready  saw  the  difference  between  Paul  and  his  other  prisoners, 
he  was  permitted  to  visit  his  friends  and  received  their  affec- 
tionate care."  Here  the  delays  of  the  voyage  began  with 
contrary  winds,— doubtless  the  W.  and  N.W.  winds  which 
prevail  during  the  late  summer,  directly  in  the  teeth  of  their 
proper  course  for  Patara  or  Cnidus,  past  the  south  of  Cyprus. 
So  they  sailed  under  the  lee  of  that  island,  and  through  the 
seas  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia ;  where,  beside  the  lands  winds 
moderated  by  the  shelter  of  the  chain  of  Taurus,  they  would 
have  the  aid  of  the  current  which  sets  N.W.  and  W.  past  the 
eastern  point  of  Cyprus  and  along  the  south  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  into  the  ^gaean.  Thus  they  reached  the  port  of 
Myra  in  Lycia,  where  they  fell  into  the  great  line  of  the 
Egyptian  corn-trade,  and  found  a  corn-ship  of  Alexandria 
bound  for  Italy ;  and  to  this  vessel  Julius  transferred  his  pris- 
oners." 

summer,  Jane  24.  Goes  to  Jerasa- 
lem  after  8  days,  say  2  for  the  jour- 
ney ;  stays  there  more  than  10  days 
say  14  with  the  return)  ;  hears  Paul 
I  day) ;  the  interval  before  Agrippa^s 
visit  (say  10  days)  and  the  *<  several 
days  "  of  festivity  (say  7  days) ;  the 
hearing  before  Agrippa  (1  day) ;  the 
preparations  for  the  voyage  20  days : 
in  all  58  days,  bringing  us  to  August 
21st  for  the  sailing  from  Cffisarca. 
Of  coarse  the  dates  arc  only  meant 
to  be  approximate. 

"Acts  xxvii.  2.  fieXXovrec  vXtXv 
ToiiQ  Kard  n)v  'Affiav  rorrovc  avtixBri' 
li£Vf  where  the  first  person  may  indi- 
cate the  usual  identification  of  the 
passenger  with  his  vessel  rather  thnn 
the  intended  route  of  Julius  and 
Paul. 

"  Acts  xxvii.  3 ;  tvtfitXeiag  rvxtiV' 
The  distance  from  Caesarea  to  Sidon 
is  67  miles.  Paul  may  have  visited 
the  city  during  his  early  labors  in  Syr- 
ia and  Cilicia. 


"  Myra,  with  its  fine  harbor  at  Ail 
driace,  on  the  same  meridian  as  Alex- 
andria, seems  to  have  been  a  usual 
rendezvous  for  ships  bound  from 
Egypt  to  Italy,  when  the  winds  were 
contrary.  A  captain  in  the  merchant 
service  informed  Dr.  Howson  that  in 
coming  from  Alexandria  in  August, 
he  has  stood  to  the  north  toward 
Asia  Minor  for  the  sake  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  that  this  is  a  very  common 
course.  Mr.  Lewin  supposes  that 
Julius  had  intended  to  keep  in  the 
Adramyttian  ship,  and  that  the  nn- 
cxpectcd  presence  of  the  Alexandrian 
ship  at  Myra  caused  him  **most  un- 
luckily to  change  his  plan,*'  and  to 
adopt  the  direct  course,  with  the  risks 
of  a  late  season,  in  preference  to  the 
safer  route  by  the  ^gtean  and  across 
the  Isthmu:>.  From  the  number  of 
passengers  on  board  this  ship  of  Alex- 
andria, and  making  allowance  for  her 
not  being  a  transport,  but  a  mer- 
chantman   heavily    laden.  Admiral 
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8  6.  The  voyai^e  was  very  slow  as  far  as  Cnidus,  at  the 
S. W .  headland  of  Caria,"  where  "  they  lost  the  advantages  of 
a  favoring  current,  a  weather-shore,  and  smooth  water,  and 
encountered  the  full  force  of  the  adverse  wind  as  they  open- 
ed the  -^gaean."  They  made  Cnidus  with  diflSculty,  and, 
finding  it  impossible  to  pursue  their  direct  course  for  Cythera 
(off  the  southern  point  of  Peloponnesus)  against  the  N.W. 
wind,  they  ran  down  to  the  southward,  and,  doubling  Sal- 
mone,  the  eastern  headland  of  Crete,  they  beat  up  with  diffi- 
culty under  the  lee  of  the  island,  as  far  as  the  fine  harbor, 
near  Lasaea,  which  still  bears  its  ancient  name  of  the  I^hir 
JSavens"  Beyond  this  the  coast  runs  out  to  the  south  in  the 
headland  of  Cape  Matala,  on  doubling  which  they  would 
have  met  the  f uU  force  of  the  N.W.  wind  over  an  open  sea 
and  on  a  lee  shore ;  so  that  they  were  altogether  wind-bound, 
and  remained  here  a  long  time. 

Meanwhile  the  navigation  had  grown  dangerous,  for  it  was 
past  the  season  of  the  Great  Jewish  Fast  (the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment), which  fell  this  year  exactly  at  the  autumnal  equinox 
(Sept.  23d),  the  limit  fixed  by  ancient  writers  to  sea  voyages. 
Paul  now  interposed  the  first  of  his  warnings,  in  terms  which 
imply  that  he  spoke  under  divine  guidance,  as  well  as  with 
much  former  experience  of  "  perils  in  the  sea :"  "  "  Sirs,  I  per- 
ceive that  this  voyage  will  be  with  hurt  and  much  damage, 
not  only  of  the  lading  and  ship,  but  also  of  our  lives."  But 
the  centurion,  with  whom  the  decision  rested,  preferred  the 
judgment  of  the  owner  and  the  master  of  the  ship."     Fair 


Penrose  calculates  her  bnrden  at  np- 
ward  of  600  tons. 

**  Cnidus  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace. 
XV.  23,  as  one  of  the  Greek  cities 
which  contained  Jewish  residents  in 
the  second  centnry  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  It  was  a  city  of  great  con- 
sequence, sitnated  at  the  extreme 
S.W.  of  the  peninsnla  of  Asia  Minor, 
on  a  promontory  now  called  Cape 
CriOf  which  projects  between  the 
islands  of  Cos  and  Khodes  (see  Acts 
xxi.  1).  Cape  CHo  is  in  fact  an 
island,  so  joined  by  an  artificial 
cauHcway  to  the  mainland  as  to  form 
two  harbors,  one  on  the  K.,  the  other 
on  the  S.  The  latter  was  the  larf;cr, 
and  its  moles  were  noble  construc- 
tions. AU  the  remains  of  Cnidus 
show  that  it  must*  have  been  a  city  of 
great  magnificence. 


•  Actsxxyii.  7,  8.  KaXol  Afftevec, 
now  ^fie&veg  KaXoVc*  The  ruins  of 
Lassea,  still  bearing  the  same  name, 
were  discovered  by  a  yachting  party 
in  1856.  Mr.  Lewin  calculates  the 
voyage  from  Sidon  to  Cnidus  at  not 
less  than  a  month,  and  thence  to 
Fair  Havens  about  a  week,  bringing 
us  to  about  the  26th  of  September. 

••  2  Cor.  xi.  26. 

"  «*That  St.  Paul  was  allowed  to 
give  advice  at  all  implies  that  he  was 
already  held  in  a  consideration  very 
unnsnal  for  a  prisoner  in  the  cnstody 
of  soldiers.*'  (Howson.)  That  slavery 
to  the  letter  which  finds  a  contradic- 
tion between  the  Apostle's  first  warn, 
ing  and  the  ultimate  saving  of  every 
soul  on  board,  is  best  answered  by 
reference  to  the  passage,  *'  God  hath 
fficen  thee  all  them  that  sail  with  thee" 
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Havens  was  incommodious  to  winter  in,  and  the  majority  ad« 
vised  attempting  to  run  for  Phoenix,  a  harbor  sheltered  alike 
from  the  N.W.  and  S.W.  winds,  and  described  by  modern 
sailors  as  the  only  secure  harbor,  in  all  winds,  on  the  south 
coast  of  Crete," 

§  7.  It  was  about  the  18th  of  October  when  the  mariners 
were  tempted  out  of  Fair  Havens  by  a  soft  south  wind,  which 
would  enable  them  to  double  (7.  McUala  (only  6  miles  dis- 
tant), and  then  to  make  a  fair  run  of  35  miles  to  Port  Phoe- 
nix. They  had  already  weathered  the  cape,  and  were  keep- 
ing close  imder  the  land,"  when,  without  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, an  E.N.E.  wdnd  came  sweeping  down  the  gullies  of 
Mount  Ida,  "  descending  from  the  lofty  hills  in  heavy  squalls 
and  eddies  "  with  aU  the  fury  of  a  typhoon.  The  sailors,  ac- 
customed to  those  seas,  recognized  their  dreaded  enemy  by 
its  well-known  name  Enroclydon.  Unable  to  bear  up  into 
the  wind,"  they  could  only  let  the  ship  scud  before  the  gale. 


Sft 


(ver.  24).  Their  lives  were  really 
forfeit  to  the  comman4^r's  rashness^ 
but  they  were  given  back  to  the 
Apostle's  prayers. 

"  Phoenix  is  called  Phenice  by  our 
translators,  who  perhaps  meant  the 
word  to  bo  pronounced  Phenice,  in 
two  syllables,  as  distingaished  from 
Phenice  (i.  e.,  PhoBnicia,  Acts  xi.  19). 
The  name  is  doubtless  derived  from 
the  Greek  word  for  the  palm-treo» 
which  was  indigenons  in  Crete.  The 
positions  assigned  by  Ptolemy  and 
Pliny,  the  preservation  of  the  name 
Phintka  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
proximity  of  Claudn,  concur  with 
other  evidence  to  identify  the  harbor 
with  Ltdro,  where,  contrary  to  the 
former  opinion  that  there  was  no  safe 
anchorage  on  the  south  coast  of  Crete, 
the  survey  of  1852  found  excellent 
soundings,  combined  with  a  perfect 
shelter  from  the  whole  compass  of  the 
westerly  winds.  This  fact  concurs 
with  the  very  purpose  of  the  mariners^ 
to  prove  that  the  words  piXtKovra 
{looking,  not  lying  as  in  the  A.V.) 
lozra  A//?a  koX  Kara  Xopov  can  not 
possibly  mean  exposed  to  the  S.W. 
and  N.W.  winds.  This  description 
is  not  that  of  St.  Luke  himself,  who 
never  entered  the  harbor,  but  that  of 
the  sailors,  who  spoke  from  their  own 


point  of  view ;  and  the  harbor,  viewed 
from  the  sea  toward  the  land  wldch  en- 
closes it,  would  look  toward  the  S.W. 
and  N.W.  Oi',  as  Mr.  Smith  sug- 
gests, Kara  may  mean  down  the  direc- 
tion of  the  winds  blowing  from  those 
quarters.  (See  the  argument  moro 
fully  stated  by  Dr.  Howson,  with  the 
chart  and  soundings  of  Lutro,  St, 
Paul,  c.  xxiii.) 

••Acts  xvii.  13.  haaov  irapMyov- 
ro  rr/v  Kpfirrjv,  where  the  Vulgate  has 
strangely  (and  quite  wrongly)  trans- 
formed the  comparative  adverb  into 
a  proper  name,  cum  sustulissent  de  As^ 
son,  legebant  Cretctm. 

**  avro^aXfiEiv,  literally  into  the 
wind's  eye, 

"  Acts  xxvii.  14,  16.  Mrr'  ov  irolv 
6i  ipd?i£  Kor*  avr^g  (sc.  Kp^rifg) 
avefw^  rv^uviKdQ,  6  KoXohfievog 
"EvpoK^iSav  (Vulg.  Euroaquilo, 
i.  e.,  north-easter,  a  Latin  name 
which  the  Greek  sailors  not  under- 
standing might  easily  convert  the  end- 
ing into  K>ii)6uw,  a  billow;  and  some 
of  the  best  MSS.  have  '^vpoKb^juni), 
That  Kar*  avrfjq  means  "  down  from 
the  land  of  Crete,"  and  not  *^  against 
it "  (i.  e.,  the  ship,  AuV.  and  Smith), 
is  a  grammatical  necessity,  and  Ad- 
miral Penrose  (as  quoted  in  the  text) 
saw  this  meaning  even  without  refeiv 
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In  this  course  they  were  carried  under  the  lee  of  a  small 
island  named  Clauda^  about  20  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Crete.*'  Under  its  shelter  they  got  the  boat  on  board,  al- 
ways a  difficult  matter  in  a  gale,'^  and  especially  when  it  was 
doubtless  full  of  'water.  This  could  only  be  done  at  all  by 
bringing  the  ship's  head  round  to  the  wind,  a  fact  of  which 
the  importance  will  presently  appear.  The  next  preparation 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  whole  narrative ; 
"  they  used  helps,  undergirding  the  ship."  The  ancient  ships 
were  peculiarly  liable  to  loosen  their  frame-work  and  start 
their  planks,  not  only  from  the  imperfections  of  their  build, 
but  from  the  strain  upon  the  hull  caused  by  the  single  mast 
with  its  large  square-sail.  Hence  the  frequent  foundering  at 
sea,  of  which  we  have  other  cases  in  the  shipwreck  of  Jonah, 
and  in  that  of  Josephus  on  his  way  to  Rome  four  years  later, 
which  forms  a  striking  parallel  to  the  voyage  of  St.  Paul." 
As  a  precaution  against  this  danger,  ships  were  provided 
with  cables  or  chains,  which  could  be  passed  round  the  hull 
at  right  angles  (not,  as  some  have  supposed,  from  stem  to 
stem),  as  '^  helps  "  to  its  strength,  the  ends  )Seing  secured  on 
deck ;  and  this  was  the  process  described  as  '^  undergirding 


ence  to  the  Greek.  The  whole  ac- 
count of  the  sudden  burst  and  long 
continuance  of  the  typhoon  is  won- 
derfully confirmed  by  modem  voy- 
agers. Captain  Spratt,  R.N.,  after 
leaving  Fair  Havens  with  a  light 
southerly  wind,  fell  in  with  *'  a  strong 
northerly  breeze,  blowing  direct  from 
Mount  Ida."  Next,  the  wind  is  de- 
scribed as  being  like  a  typhoon  or 
whirlwind  (rv^tw/«Jf,  A. V.  **  tempest- 
nous");  and  the  same  authority 
speaks  of  such  gales  in  the  Levant  as 
being  generally  ''accompanied  by 
terrific  gusts  and  squalls  from  those 
high  mountains.'"  It  is  also  observa- 
ble that  the  change  of  wind  is  exact- 
ly what  might  have  been  expected ; 
for  Captain  J.  Stewart,  RN.,  ob- 
serves, in  his  remarks  on  the  Archi- 
pelago, that  *'  it  is  always  safe  to  an- 
chor under  the  lee  of  an  island  with 
a  northerly  wind,  as  it  dies  away 
gradually,  but  it  would  be  extremely 
dangerous  with  southerly  winds,  as 
they  almost  invariably  shift  to  a  vi- 
olent northerly  wind  **  (Purdy's  5at7- 
ing  Directory,  pt.  ii.  p.  61).    The  long 


duration  of  the  gale  f"  the  fourteenth 
night,"  ver.  27),  the  overclouded 
state  of  the  sky  (''neither  sun  nor 
stars  appearing,"  ver.  20),  and  even 
the  heavy  rain  which  concluded  the 
storm  (r^irrdv,  xxviii.  2)  could  easi- 
ly be  matched  with  parallel  instances 
in  modem  times  (Smith,  Voyttge  and 
Shipwreck,  pp.  97,  144;  Conybeare 
and  Howson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  401,  412). 

"The  position  of  Clauda  is  nearly 
due  west  of  C.  Maiala,  and  nearly 
due  south  of  Phoenix. 

"Acts  xxvii.  16:  ujxhcafiev  irtpt^ 
Karelg  yevkadcu  rrjq  ok&^,  ^  apav- 
rec,  etc.  These  words  seem  to  im- 
ply that  the  passengers  helped.  The 
sailors,  in  their  confidence  of  a  short 
and  smooth  run  to  Phoenix,  had  left 
the  boat  to  tow  astern.  It  is  worth 
while  observing  that  this  large  Alex- 
andrian corn-ship,  with  276  souls  on 
board,  seems  to  have  had  only  one 

;  boat. 

"Virgil,  himself  a  voyager,  assigns 

i  this  cause  for  the  loss  of  the  fleet  of 

j  ^nea.s  "  Laxis  laterum  compagibus 

lomnes"(-^n.  i.  122> 
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the  ship."  "  Another  motive  for  this  precaution  was  the  risk 
that,  in  that  narrow  part  of  the  Mediten*anean,  the  ship 
should  be  driven  across  to  the  Libyan  coast,  and  fall  upon 
the  quicksands  of  the  Great  Syrtia,*'  where  the  undergirding 
would  delay  her  going  to  pieces. 

To  keep  the  vessel  from  this  dangerous  course,  and  to 
make  her  more  steady,  they  "  lowered  the  gear,  and  so  were 
driven."  *^  This  can  not  mean  that  the  ship  scudded  before 
the  wind ;  for  that  course  would  have  driven  her  right  on  the 
Syrtis,  if  she  had  not  first  been  swamped  by  the  sea  breaking 
over  her  stern ;  but  that  she  lay  to  under  a  storm-sail  with 
her  starboard  (or  right)  side  to  the  wind,  the  very  position 
in  which  she  had  been  brought  up  to  the  wind  to  take  the 


••Acts  xxvii.  17:  poijOeiag 
kxpwTo^  VTToCcjvvvvTeg  Tb  ir^M- 
ov.  The  process  is  in  the  English 
navy  called /ra/^/^in^,  and  many  in- 
stances conld  ha  given  where  it  has 
been  foand  necessanr  in  modern  ex- 
perience. Ptolemy^  great  ship  car- 
ried twelve  of  these  undergirders 
(^hro^ufiara) ;  and  they  are  mention- 
ed in  the  inscriptions  giving  an  in- 
ventory of  the  Athenian  navy.  Va- 
rions  allusions  to  the  practice  are  to 
be  found  in  the  classical  writers  (e.  t;. 
Thnc.  i.  29 ;  Plat.  Repub.  x.  3,  p. 
616  ;  Hor.  Od.  i.  14.  6).  On  the  first 
of  these  passages  Dr.  Arnold  observes 
that  *'the  Russian  ships  taken  in  the 
Tagus  in  1808  were  kept  together  in 
this  manner,  in  consequence  of  their 
age  and  nnsonnd  condition." 

*"Acts  xxvii.  17:  ^(iovfievoi  re  fi^ 
cJf  Hjv  Yivpriv  SKiriaufffi  (A,V.  quick- 
sands^y  the  broad  and  deep  bight  on 
the  North  African  const  between 
Carthage  and  Cyrene.  The  name  is 
derived  from  Sert^  an  Arabic  word 
for  a  desert.  For  two  reasons  this 
region  was  an  object  of  peculiar  dread 
to  the  ancient  navigators  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, partly  because  of  the 
drifting  sands  and  the  heat  along  the 
shore  itself,  bnt  chiefly  because  of  tlic 
shallows  and  the  uncertnin  currents 
of  water  in  the  bay.  So  notorious 
were  these  dangers,  that  they  became 
a  commonplace  with  the  poets  (see 
Hor.  Od.  i.  22,  6 ;  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  499 ; 
Virg.  .fUn.  i.  Ill  ;  Tibull.  iii.  4,  91 ; 


Lucan,  Phars.  ix.  481).  It  ia  most 
to  our  purpose  here,  however,  to  re- 
fer to  ApoUonius  Khodius,  who  was 
familiar  with  all  the  notions  of  the 
Alexandrian  sailors.  In  the  9th 
book  of  his  Argonaudca^  1232-1287, 
he  supplies  illustrations  of  the  passage 
before  us,  in  more  respects  than  one — 
in  the  sudden  violence  of  the  terrible 
north  wind,  in  its  long  duration,  and 
in  the  terror  which  the  sailors  felt  of 
being  driven  into  the  Syrtis.  There 
were  properly  two  Syrtes — the  eastern 
or  larger,  now  called  the  Gulf  of'  Si- 
dra,  and  the  western  or  smaller,  now 
the  Guff  of  Cabes.  It  is  the  former 
to  which  our  attention  is  directed  in 
this  passage  of  the  Acts.  The  best 
modern  account  of  this  part  of  the 
African  coast  is  that  which  is  given 
(in  his  Memoir  on  the  MedUerranean^ 
pp.  87-91,  186.190)  by  Admiral 
Smyth,  who  was  himself  the  first  to 
survey  this  bay  thoroughly,  and  to 
divest  it  of  many  of  its  terrors. 

**  XcOMoavTE^  rh  aiuvo^  ovtoc  ^^- 
povro.  In  ver.  30,  the  word  ;ra/U«Tdi»- 
Tuv  is  used  again  for  letting  down 
the  boat  by  loosemng  her  tackle.  The 
meaning  here  seems  to  be  that  the 
large  sqnare-sail  was  let  down  on 
deck,  together  with  the  heavy  top- 
hamper  of  ropes  and  pulleys  (fficriwf) 
that  held  it  up.  The  extra  fair- 
weather  sails,  if  such  there  were, 
would  either  have  been  taken  in  or 
carried  away  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hurricane. 
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boat  on  board/'  This  manoeuvre  wonld  keep  her  head  well 
o£E  the  African  coast,  and  cause  her  to  drift  a  little  to  the  N. 
of  W.  at  the  rate  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  or  36 
miles  a  day.  The  next  day  they  began  to  lighten  ship,  by 
throwing  overboard  all  that  could  be  spared;**  and  on  the 
day  after,  the  passengers  helped  to  cast  out  the  spare  gear 
that  had  already  been  sent  down  on  deck/* 

§  8.  All  was  now  done  that  the  best  seamanship  of  that 
age  could  suggest,  and  there  followed  the  far  more  trying  in- 
terval of  suspense  for  several  days,  the  tempest  continuing  at 
its  height,  and  neither  sun  nor  stars  appearing  to  give  them  an 
idea  of  their  position/*  All  hope  of  safety  was  now  abandon- 
ed/" "  No  one,"  says  Dr.  Howson,  "  who  has  never  been  in 
a  leaking  ship  in  a  continued  gale  can  know  what  is  suffered 
under  such  circumstances.  The  strain  both  of  mind  and  body 
— the  incessant  demand  for  the  labor  of  all  the  crew — ^the 
terror  of  the  passengers — ^the  hopeless  working  at  the  pumps 
— the  laboring  of  the  ship's  frame  and  cordage — the  di'iving 
of  the  storm — the  benumbing  effect  of  the  cold  and  wet — 
make  up  a  scene  of  no  ordinary  confusion,  anxiety,  and 
fatigue.  ...  To  this  despair  was  added  a  further  suffering 
from  want  of  food,  in  consequence  of  the  injury  done  to  the 
provisions,  and  the  impossibility  of  preparing  any  regular 
meal.  Hence  we  see  the  force  of  the  phrase  which  alludes  to 
what  a  casual  reader  might  suppose  an  unimportant  part  of 
the  suffenng,  that  there  was  much  abstinence?'' 

But  under  that  dark  sky,  and  in  that  hopelessly  drifting 
ship,  there  appeared  the  light  of  joy  and  life ;  for  U  held  no 
Jonah,  fleeing  from  duty,  but  a  Paul  bound  in  spirit  to  testify 

*'  We  mast  refer  to  Mr.  Smith's 
work  (pp.  64,  G5)  for  the  technical 
details  in  proof  that  the  ship  lay  to 
on  the  starboard  tack.  As  to  the 
position  of  the  ship's  head,  it  is  cal- 
culated that  an  ancient  merchantman 
could  commonly  sail  in  fair  weather 
within  7  points  (78f  °)  of  the  wind, 
and  she  could  probably  lie  to  at  the 
same  angle.  If,  then,  the  wind  was 
E.N.E.,  or  6  points  E.  of  N.,  her 
head  would  now  be  1  point  W.  of  N., 
or  N.  by  W.  (but  with  that  "  coming 
up  and  falling  off"  which  causes  a 
ship  lying  to  to  oscillate  over  an  are 
of  from  6  to  9  points).  Adding  6 
points  for  **  leeway,"  the  ship  in  this 
position  wonld  drift  W.  by  N.,  in  a 
direct  coarse  for  Malta. 


"  Actaxxvii.  18 ;  fJc/JoAz/p  iirotovvro 
(the  Imperfect).  The  Taloable  cargo 
of  wheat  was  not  thrown  out  till  tlio 
last  emergency  (yw,  88).  Compare 
Jonah  i.  5. 

**  Ver.  19,  where  the  word  ovr4;jfc<- 
ptg  and  the  change  from  the  third 
person  to  the  first  indicate  the  part 
taken  in  the  work  by  Lnke,  and  no 
doubt  by  Paul  himself.  Mr.  Smith 
supposes  the  aKtvijv  here  to  be  the 
tnainyard,  *'an  immense  spar,  prob- 
ably as  long  as  the  ship,  which  would 
require  the  united  efibrts  of  pas* 
sengers  and  crew  to  launch  over- 
boanl.** 

**  This  overcast  sky  is  frequent  ditp* 
ing  a  "Jjevanter." 

'•  Acts  xxvii.  20. 
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for  God  also  at  Rome.  As  in  so  many  a  former  crisis  of  his 
life,  a  vision  was  vouchsafed  to  him  in  the  night ;  and,  when 
another  day  broke,  as  dark  and  hopeless  as  those  before,  he 
announced  the  good  news  to  the  sailors  and  passengers 
gathered  roand  him  on  the  deck.  After  gently  reminding 
them  of  the  claim  which  his  former  rejected  advice  gave  him 
to  their  belief,  he  went  on  in  the  kindly  words : — "  And  now  I 
exhort  you  to  be  of  good  cheer :  for  there  shall  be  no  loss  of 
any  man's  life  among  you,  but  of  the  ship.  For  there  stood 
by  me  this  night  the  Angel  of  God,  whose  lam  and  whom 
I  serve,  B&yingyFe&r  not,  Paul;  thou  must  be  brought  before 
Caasar :  and  lo,  God  hath  given  thee  all  them  that  sail  with 
thee.  Wherefore,  sirs,  be  of  good  cheer;  for  I  believe  God, 
that  it  shall  be  even  as  it  was  told  me.  Howbeit,  we  must  be 
cast  upon  a  certain  island.''*^  The  same  power  that  gave 
this  assurance  could  have  caused  the  ship  to  arrive  safe  in 
port  with  her  cargo  as  well  as  her  crew ;  but  it  is  the  law  of 
God's  providential  discipline  that  the  deliverances  he  grants 
from  the  consequences  ot  our  errors  should  be  at  the  expense 
of  that  degree  of  suffering  but  for  which  they  would  pass  un- 
valued, and  that  those  who  have  received  such  deliverances 
should  remain 

''Thankful  for  all  God  takes  away, 
Humbled  by  all  he  gives.*' 

§  9.  The  storm  still  raged  with  unabated  fury,  and  the  ship 
was  drifting  in  the  sea  of  Adria*^  when,  on  the  fourteenui 
night  after  their  departure  from  Clauda,  some  of  those  indi- 
cations which  a  sailor's  ear  detects  so  quickly — doubtless,  as 


*'  Acts  xxvii.  21-26. 

*'More  properly  ^c6*ia«  (6  'ASpitic). 
The  word  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  town  of  Adrin,  near  the  Po ; 
and  at  first  it  denoted  that  part  of 
the  Gulf  of  Venice  which  is  in  that 
neighborhood.  Afterward  the  sig- 
nification of  the  name  was  extended, 
so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  that 
galf.  Sobseqnently  it  obtained  a 
much  wider  extension,  and  in  the 
apostolic  age  denoted  that  nataral 
division  of  the  Mediterranean  which 
Humboldt  names  the  Syrtic  basin 
(see  Acts  xxvii.  1 7),  and  which  had 
the  coasts  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Africa  for  its  boundaries.  This  defini- 
tion is  explicitly  given  by  almost  a 
contemporary  of  St.  Paul,  the  geog- 
raplicr  Ptolemy,  who  also  says  that 


Crete  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Adri- 
as.  Later  writers  state  that  Malta 
divides  the  Adriatic  sea  from  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  and  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth  the  ^gean  from  the  Adriat- 
ic.  Thus  the  ship  in  which  Josephus 
started  for  Italy,  about  the  time  of 
St.  PauFs  voyage,  foundered  in  Adri- 
as  (Life,  3),  and  there  he  was  pick- 
ed up  by  a  ship  from  Cyrene  and 
taken  to  Pnteoli  (see  Actsxxviii.  18). 
It  is  through  ignorance  of  these  facts, 
or  through  the  want  of  attending  to 
them,  that  writers  have  drawn  an 
argument  from  this  geographical  term 
in  favor  of  the  false  view  which  places 
the  Apostle's  shipwreck  in  the  Gulf 
of  Venice.  (Smith's  Voyagt  and  Shij}' 
loreckof  SU  Paid.  Diss,  on  the  Island 
Me/Ual) 
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we  shall  soon  see,  the  roar  of  breakers — gave  a  warniDg  of 
land  near,  which  the  soundings  confirmed.  Fearing  to  be 
driven  on  the  rocks,  they  cast  four  anchors  out  of  the  stem, 
and  "  longed  for  day-break."  "  For  in  such  a  storm,  to  anchor 
off  a  lee  shore  is  a  forlorn  hope ;  and  the  sailors  conspired  to 
desert  the  ship  by  letting  down  the  boat,  on  the  pretense  of 
casting  more  anchors  out  of  the  prow.  Paul  once  more  in- 
terposed with  words  which  furnish  a  marked  illustration  of 
the  working  of  human  effort  with  divine  decrees.  These 
sailors  were  still  wanted  for  the  last  act  of  seamanship  in  the 
morning ;  and  the  same  voice  that  had  promised,  in  God's 
name,  that  not  a  life  should  be  lost,  now  said  to  Julius, "  Except 
these  abide  in  the  ship  ye  can  not  be  saved."  The  soldiers 
cut  the  ropes  by  which  the  sailors  were  already  lowering  the 
boat,  and  the  last  visible  means  of  safety  was  swept  away  into 
the  darkness.^" 

All  were  now  shut  up  to  the  unknown  -escape  which  the 
Apostle  had  promised ;  and  this  last  act  of  decision  seems  to 
have  given  him  that  ascendency  over  the  crew  which  he  had 
already  secured  over  the  soldiers  and  all  the  rest.  As  the  day 
began  to  break,  he  gathered  around  him  his  fellow-voyagers 
(276  souls  in  all),  and  besought  them  to  eat  after  their  four- 
teen days'  fast,  as  it  was  needful  for  tlieir  salvation  "  to  be 
strengthened  for  the  last  exertions ;  and  once  more  he  assured 


*•  Acts  xxvii.  27-29  :  ijlxcvro  i////- 
(tav  yeviaOat.  The  ancient  anchore, 
afl  wo  see  on  coins,  were  similar  in 
form  to  oar  own  (except  that  the 
flakes  were  not  barbed),  and  the  ca- 
bles passed  in  a  similar  manner 
throngh  hawse-holes  (the  pair  in  the 
prow  being  called  ^ves).  Ships  of 
any  size  had  several:  hero  we  have 
/our^  and  elsewhere  eig/it  (Ath.  v.  43). 
The  most  powerful  anchor,  the  **  last 
liope,"  was  called  the  aaered  (iepd^ 
sacra)t  and  persons  trying  their  last 
hope  were  said  sacram  solvere  (whence 
the  imprcsfiive  flgore  in  Hebrews  vi. 
19).  The  ship  anchored  by  the  stem 
(a  courso  common  with  the  ancients, 
and  for  which  they  woald  therefore 
be  prepared),  not  only  as  tho  best 
means  of  checking  her  course  and 
preventing  her  swinging  round  on  to 
the  rocks,  but  to  be  in  readiness  to 
ran  ashore  as  soon  as  day-light  en- 
abled them  to  choose  a  proper  spot. 
/ks  to  the  holding-ground  aifurded 


by  St.  Pauls  Bay  in  Malta,  we  are 
told  thar,  ''while  the  cables  hold, 
there  is  no  danger,  as  the  anchors 
will  ncrer  start"  (Purdy's  SaiUnff  Di- 
rections^ p.  180).  Nelson  anchored 
his  fleet  by  the  stern  lx>th  at  the  Nile 
and  Copenhagen ;  and,  after  the  lat- 
ter battle,  he  stated  that  he  had  been 
that  woming  reading  the  27th  chapter 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Conybeare 
and  Howson,  vol.  ii.  p.  4 1 4). 

"  Acts  xxvii.  80-32. 

**  Acts  xxvii.  33-34.  Toirro  yap  irpdc 
T^C  vfierkpag  aur^piac  iirdpxet,  (Our 
translators  have  been,  as  so  often, 
misled  by  the  Vulgate,  pro  salute  ves- 
trOy  taking  salus  as  healthy  instead  of 
salvation^  The  phrase,  reaatLpe^Km- 
ocKOTTpf  (x^fiepov  fffupav  npoodoKinvreq 
aaiToi  diareXtire  must  of  coarse  be 
understood  in  the  sense  that  they  had 
no  regular  meal,  probably  munch- 
ing grains  of  the  wheat  or  other  dam* 
aged  provision,  as  they  could  get 
them. 
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them,  "  there  shall  not  an  hair  fall  from  the  head  of  any  one 
of  you."  "  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  took  bread,  and  gave 
thanks  to  God  in  presence  of  them  all ;  and  when  he  had 
broken  it,  he  began  to  eat.  Then  were  they  all  of  good  cheer, 
and  they  also  took  some  food."  "  Surely  the  Evangelist's  use 
of  language  so  similar  to  the  Gospel  record  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per indicates  more  than  a  ^^  grace  before  meat,"  and  goes  far 
to  justify  our  putting  the  highest  sense  upon  the  words — 
"  God  hath  given  thee — as  a  gift  of  grace  " — ^all  those  that 
sail  with  thee."  Dr.  Howsou  observes  of  Paul's  former  ad* 
dress : — "  Sailors,  however  reckless  they  may  be  in  the  absence 
of  danger,  are  peculiarly  open  to  religious  impressions :  and 
we  can  not  doubt  that  they  gathered  anxiously  round  the 
Apostle,  and  heard  his  words  as  an  admonition  and  encour- 
agement from  the  other  world,  that  they  were  nerved  for  the 
toil  and  difficulty  which  was  immediately  before  them,  and 
prepared  thenceforward  to  listen  to  the  Jewish  prisoner  as  to 
a  teacher  sent  with  a  divine  commission ;"  and  so  we  venture 
to  regard  that  breaking  of  bread  as  an  eucharistic  feast,  in 
which — as  we  infer  from  the  numbers  being  mentioned  just 
here — ^none  on  board  failed  to  share." 

They  ate  with  a  good  appetite,"  and  thus  refreshed  in  body, 
mind,  and  soul,  they  used  the  first  dawn  to  lighten  the  ship 
by  casting  out  the  cargo  of  wheat  into  the  sea,  ^^  to  enable 
them  by  a  lighter  draft  of  water  either  to  run  into  any  small 
harbor,  or  at  least  closer  in  with  dry  land,  should  they  be 
obliged  to  run  the  ship  on  the  rocks  or  beach." "  This  took 
some  time ;  and  now  that  it  was  broad  day-light,  the  sailors 
could  examine  the  shore.  At  first  they  did  not  recognize  it 
as  known  land ;"  but  they  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  creek  or 
bay,  with  a  smooth  beach,*"  into  which  they  decided,  if  possi- 
ble, to  run  the  ship. 


"  Adta  xxvii.  35, 36. 

"  Acts  xxvii.  24,  Kexdpiaral  trot. 

•*  Acts  xxvii.  37. 

** Acts  xxvii.  38:  KopeaOivrec 
(being  satis Hed)  r^f  Tptxp/ij^. 

••  Penrose  MS.,  quoted  by  Howson, 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  419.  Another  motive  was 
to  get  rid  of  a  part  of  tlie  burden 
which,  from  the  ship  having  been  so 
long  on  the  starbonrd  tack,  had  shift- 
ed to  the  port  side,  in  order  to  bring 
her  nprigiir,  and  enable  her  to  be 
more  accurately  steered  toward  the 
land  at  day-break.  (Smith  and  Pen- 
rose, ibid.).      Some  take  rbv  airov 


to  mean  the  remnant  of  their  provis> 
ions,  the  cargo  having  either  been  al- 
ready thrown  out  (vcr.  18),  or  being 
too  much  to  be  dealt  with  now ;  but 
surely  this  would  not  materially 
"  lighten  the  ship  "  (kicmjifuXcv  to  ttTjoI'- 
ov,  ver.  38).  Ko(>£G(f^vre\,  r^  rpo- 
<pfj^  seems  to  be  the  antecedent,  not 
to  what  they  did  with  the  food  now 
superfluous,  but  to  the  effort  needed 
to  cast  out  the  cargo. 

*^Acte  xxvii.  89 :  r^  77V  wk  eire^ 
yivoffKov  (Imperfect) ;  contrasted  with 
the  iirtyvC^fiev  below  (Acts  xxviii.  1). 


St.  Paurs  Bay,  in  Malta. 


§  10.  What  followed  is  eiplained  by  looking  at  the  spot, 
thus  far  tmltnown  to  them,  but  now  identified  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable donbt.  The  perverse  ingenuity  which,  misled  first  by 
the  word  Adria  (ver.  27),  proceeded  to  discover  a  Melita 
faieh  up  the  Dalmatian  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  raised  a  Gontro> 
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versy  which  has  been  completely  settled.  The  island  was 
unquestionably  Malta;  and  it  is  almost  ecjually  certain  that 
the  scene  of  the  shipwreck  was  that  to  which  local  tradition 
has  given  the  name  of  St.  PauVs  Bay^  on  the  N.E.  coast  of 
the  island.  The  direction  of  the  ship's  head  when  she  lay  to 
off  Clauda,  and  her  estimated  rate  of  drift,  were  just  such  as 
to  carry  her  to  Malta  in  the  fourteen  days,  and  she  could 
make  St.  Paul's  Bay  without  first  touching  any  other  part  of 
the  island,  which  from  tliis  point  trends  to  the  S.E.  A  glance 
at  the  chart  is  of  itself  enough  to  show  how  her  course  was 
guided  by  that  special  providence  which  so  plainly  announced 
itself  to  Paul."  The  ship  was  borne  in  the  darkness  so  near 
to  Koura  Point,  the  S.E.  headland  of  the  bay,  that  the  break- 
ers striking  its  rocks  gave  the  warning  to  anchor  just  in  time 
to  avoid  striking  on  the  opposite  shore ;  and  the  soundings 
are  precisely  those  mentioned  in  the  narrative.*^  She  anchored 
off  the  E.  point  of  the  islet  of  Salmonetta,  which  would  ap- 
pear from  that  point  of  view  to  join  the  mainland,  with  ita 
beach  of  sand  or  mud. 

The  preparations  to  run  in  the  ship  sustain  the  character  of 
the  Alexandrian  mariners  for  seamanship.  "  While  cutting 
the  anchors  adrift,  they  unloosed  the  lashings  with  which  the 
rudder  had  been  secured,  that  they  might  steer  freely,  and 
hoisted  the  foresail,  both  to  steady  the  vessel's  course  and  to 
press  her  further  on  upon  the  land.  These  three  things  were 
done  simultaneously  (a/ia),  and  there  were  a  sufficient  number 
of  hands  on  board."  "     Thus  they  drove  right  ashore,  stem  on. 


^In  this  cnse,  at  least,  those  who 
would  merge  a  particuiar  in  a  general 
providence  have  no  choice  but  to  re- 
ject the  truth  of  St.  Paul's  vision. 
But,  in  truth,  history,  philosophy, 
and  consciousness  unite  to  teach  that 
the  former  doctrine  is  the  necessary 
complement  of  the  latter;  and  he  best 
vindicates  the  permanence  and  uni- 
versality of  God's  laws  who  vindi- 
cates their  administration,  in  individ- 
ual cases,  by  God's  wisdom  and  love. 

^  Namely,  about  20  fathoms  off  the 
point,  and  15  fnrther  on  (Acu  xxvii. 
28).  The  anchor  in  the  chart  indi- 
cates abont  the  place  where  the  ship 
\^as  brought  up. 

•'Acts  xxvii.  40.  Dr.  Howson. 
Tlie  following  points  in  the  narra- 
tive reanire  elucidation : — (^1.)  TTiey 
**loo8ea  the  rudder- bands  ^*   (avhre^ 


vac  ^evKT^piac  tuv  'jrtfSaXiuv),  The 
ships  of  the  ancients  were  not  steer- 
ed, like  ours,  by  a  single  rudder 
hinged  on  at  the  stem,  but  by  a 
pair  of  broad'bladed  oars  or  paddles, 
each  acting  in  a  rowlock  or  throngh 
a  port-hole,  according  as  the  ship 
was  small  or  large.  This  fact  is 
made  familiar  to  ns  by  coins  and 
sculptures;  those,  for  example,  on 
Trajan's  column.  Nor  was  this  the 
case  only  with  the  ancient  ships  that 
navigated  the  Mediterranean,  but 
with  the  early  ships  of  the  North- 
men, as  may  be  seen  in  the  Bayenx 
tapestry.  Traces  of  the  two  rudders 
are  found  in  the  time  of  Louis  IX.; 
and  the  hinged  rudder  first  appears 
on  the  coins  of  King  Edward  IV. 
Hence  the  steering  apparatus  of  tho 
ancient  ships  was  named  in  itkepluralf 
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and  the  bow  stuck  fast  on  the  muddy  beach.  But  then  it 
proved  that  the  spot  they  had  mistaken  for  the  bottom  of  a 
creek  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  strait  separating  the  islet 
of  Salmonetta  from  the  mainland,  "  a  place  where  two  seas 
met."  •'  The  swell  of  the  open  sea,  roUing  in  from  the  north 
through  this  channel,  dashed  the  hinder-part  of  the  ship  to 
pieces ;  but  the  fore-part,  fixed  "  upright  and  immovable,"  " 
afforded  a  refuge  to  the  voyagers  while  preparing  to  escape 
to  shore.  A  new  danger  now  arose  from  the  savage  temper 
of  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  would  have  killed  the  prisoners, 
lest  any  of  them  should  swim  ashore  and  escape.^^  Even  the 
centurion  would  probably  have  seen  nothing  strange  in  such 
an  act ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  saving  Paul,  he  prevented  its  exe- 
cution ;  and,  assuming  the  command  with  that  militaiy  disci- 
pline which  we  have  so  often  seen  triumphant  over  the  con- 
fusion of  a  shipwreck,  JuHus  ordered  that  those  who  could 
swim  should  first  plunge  into  the  sea  and  get  to  land ;  while 
the  rest  followed  as  best  they  could,  some  on  spars,  and  some 
on  pieces  of  the  wreck :  ''  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  they  all 
escaped  safe  to  land."" 


irtfd'iXia,  guheimacttla.  There  is  noth- 
ing inconsistent  with  this  in  James 
iii.  4,  where  TrrfddTiov  (helm)  occurs 
in  the  sinj^ular,  for  the  Apostle  is 
speaking  of  the  smallncss  of  the  tn- 
Mirument  (a  paddlc-rudder)  with  which 
the  steersman  (6  evdvvuv)  governs  the 
ship — generallj,  by  the  bye,  moving 
each  separately.  In  the  case  before 
us,  when  fonr  anchors  were  let  go  at 
the  stem,  it  wonld  of  course  bo  neces- 
sary to  lash  or  trice  np  both  paddles, 
lest  they  should  interfere  with  the 
ground-tackle.  When  the  ship  had 
to  be  steered  again,  and  the  cables 
were  cut,  the  lashings  of  the  paddles 
would  of  course  bo  unfastened.  (2.) 
They  **  hointed  vp  the  wetinsail  to  the 
wind  "  (xaJ  indpavrec  Tdv  dprrkftavd) — 
a  manoeuvre  which  would  astound  a 
sailor,  especially  as  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  mainyard  and  its  rig- 
ging had  been  thrown  overboard.  In 
fact  the  AfyrtfMv  was  th& /aresailj  car- 
ried on  a  small  foremast,  which  may 
be  seen  raking  over  the  bow  in  rep- 
resenfhtions  of  ships  on  Roman 
coins.  Such  a  sail  would  be  almost 
necessary  in  patting  a  large  ship 
abont.     On  this  occasion  it  was  used 


in  running  her  aground.  Dr.  How« 
son  most  appositely  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  letter  in  the  Times^ 

Dec.  6,  1866  :  **H.M.S. ,  oflF  the 

Katcha,  Nov.  15.— The  Lord  Raglan 
(merchant-ship)  is  on  shore,  but  taken 
there  in  a  most  sailor-like  manner- 
Directly  her  captain  found  he  could  not 
save  her,  he  cut  away  his  mainmast 
and  mizen,  and,  aetting  a  top-sail  on 
her  foremast,  ran  her  ashore  stem  on^ 

"  Acts  xxvii.  41.  llepi'!V€a6imq  6k 
etc  rdnov  6iBd7jaaaov:  the  very  word 
that  Strabo  applies  to  the  Bosporus. 
''Though  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
by  two  seas  two  moving  bodies  of  wa- 
ter or  two  opposite  currents  aro 
meant,  yet  it  is  very  possible  thav 
there  might  be  n  current  between' 
Salmonetta  and  the  coast,  and  this 
aflected  tho  steering  of  the  vessel " 
(riowson). 

"epeiaaaa  do-oAcvroc.  Mr.  Smith, 
whoso  investigations  extended  to  the 
geology  of  Malta,  describes  the  bot- 
tom at  this  spot  as  of  mud,  graduat- 
ing into  tenacious  clay. 

•*Act8  xxvii.  42,  fi^i^  iiiKoh)fu 
fifyra^  \\iexn\\}%  diving  out)  6tai^{jy^,, 

*  Acts  xxvii.  44.  , 
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As  to  Paul  himself,  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had  had 
such  an  escape  from  even  greater  dangers.  Long  before  this 
time  he  tells  the  Corinthians  of  his  three  shipwrecks,  in  one 
of  which  he  had  passed  ^'  a  night  and  a  day  on  the  deep,^' 
floating  about  probably  on  a  spar,  like  Josephus  when  ship- 
wrecked in  this  very  Adrian  Sea."  Nor  will  it  be  out  of 
place  here  to  observe  how,  with  this  experience,  and  minister- 
ing so  constantly  among  sea-faring  Greeks,  he  makes  a  most 
impressive  though  unfrcquent  use  of  nautical  images.  The 
fate  of  those  apostates  who,  swerving  from  the  direct  course  of 
good  conscience  and  faith  unfeigned,  which  guides  to  perfect 
love,  have  "  made  shipwreck  concerning  faith,"  *'  may  be  con- 
trasted with  the  Apostle's  repeated  avowal  uttered  in  the 
port  of  Miletus,  as  he  was  hastening  on  his  voyage  to  Jerusa- 
lem, that  he  had  never  '^  furled  his  sails  in  the  onward  course 
of  declaring  all  the  counsel  of  God :"  "  and  we  may  well  sup- 
pose that  the  remembrance  of  the  night  when  his  ship  rode 
out  the  storm  in  the  Maltese  bay,  with  her  straining  cables 
passed  out  into  the  darkness,  suggested  the  image  of  the 
Christian's  sole  but  certain  hope,  "which  we  have  as  an 
anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast,  and  which  entereth 
into  that  which  is  within  the  veil.** 

§  11.  And  now,  like  the  shipwrecked  mariners,  we  are  once 
more  on  firm  land,  after  this  intricate  but  most  interesting 
voyage.  They  had  not  recognized  the  land  at  first,  but — says 
St.  Luke — "  When  we  had  escaped,  then  we  discovered  that 
the  island  was  called  Melita."  ^*  Malta  was  at  this  time  a 
dependency  of  the  province  of  Sicily,  governed  by  an  officer 
who  is  mentioned  on  inscriptions  by  the  very  title  given 
to  him  by  St.  Luke,  of  PrirnvsJ^    From  its  position  in  the 


«  2  Cor.  xi.  26. 

"  2  Tim.  i.  6,  6,  19. 

^  Acts  XX.  20  and  27 :  Mev  wrea- 
reiMfUfv.  The  6p6fWQ  of  rer.  24  also 
may  refer  to  a  voyage  as  well  as  to  a 
race-conrse. 

^  Heb.  vi.  19.  This  and  Acts 
xxvii.  are  the  only  passages  of  the 
N.  T.  in  which  the  word  anchor  oc- 
ean. 

'•  Acts  xxviii.  1. 

'*  UpciToq  VLe}jT6M3v  (Acts  .xxTiii. 
7).  Mr.  Smith  conld  not  find  these 
inscriptions.  There  seems,  however, 
no  reason  whatever  to  donbt  their 
authenticity  (see  Bochart,  Opera^  i. 
502;   Abela,  Descr,  MeUtae,  p.  146, 


appended  to  the  last  volume  of  the 
Antiquities  of  Graevius  ;  and  Boeckh, 
Corp.  Jnsc.  vol.  iii.  5754).  Through 
subsequent  periods  of  its  history, 
Vandal  and  Arabian,  Malta  was  often 
associated  with  piracy.  The  Chris- 
tianity, however,  introduced  by  St. 
Paul  was  never  extinct.  This  island 
had  a  brilliant  period  under  the 
knights  of  St.  John ;  and  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  most  exciting  pas- 
sages of  the  struggle  between  the 
French  and  English  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present.  No  island  so  small 
has  so  great  a  history,  whether  Bib- 
lical or  political 
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Mediterranean,  and  the  excellence  of  its  harbors,  Melita  has 
always  been  important  both  in  commerce  and  war.  It  was  a 
settlement  of  the  Phoenicians  at  an  early  period,  and  theii* 
language,  in  a  corrupted  form,  continued  to  be  spoken  there 
in  St.  Paul's  day."  From  the  Carthaginians  it  passed  to  the 
Romans  in  the  Second  Punic  War.  It  was  famous  for  its 
honey  and  fruits,  for  its  cotton  fabrics,  for  excellent  building- 
fitone,  and  for  a  well-known  breed  of  dogs.  A  few  years  be- 
fore St.  Paul's  visit,  corsairs  from  his  native  province  of 
Cilicia  made  Melita  a  frequent  resort.  This  one  fact  is 
enough  to  prove  that  the  island  was  then  thinly  peopled,  and 
consequently  it  may  have  been  well-wooded.  The  extraordi- 
nary increase  of  its  population  in  modern  times  accounts  for 
the  disappearance  of  many  indigenous  animals  that  once  har- 
bored in  its  forests,  and  disposes  of  the  objection  that  no 
venomous  snakes  are  now  found  in  the  island. 

The  inhabitants  received  the  shipwrecked  mariners  with 
kindness,  and  kindled  a  fire,  which  was  most  needful  in  the 
cold  and  rain."    Paul  was  helping  to  gather  sticks,  and  had 

i'ust  laid  a  bundle  on  the  fire,  when  a  viper,  driven  out  by  the 
leat,  fastened  on  his  hand.'*  Possessed  with  a  superstition, 
not  extinct  in  our  day,  about  the  safety  from  one  death  of 
those  who  deserve  another,  and  knowing  Paul  to  be  a  pris- 
oner, the  natives  said  among  themselves, "  At  all  events  this 
man  is  a  murderer,  whom,  saved  from  the  sea,  justice  suffer- 
eth  not  to  live."  But  when,  after  Paul  had  quietly  shaken  off 
the  reptile  into  the  fire,  they  watched  a  long  time  in  vain  to 
see  him  swell  or  fall  down  dead,  they  changed  their  minds  and 
said  that  he  was  a  god, — a  conclusion  the  more  natural  from 
the  belief  of  a  people  of  £astem  origin  in  serpent-worship  and 
serpent-charming."  The  incident  not  only  gave  Paul  that  as- 
cendency over  the  people  which  we  well  know  how  he  would 
use,  but  it  would  naturally  attract  the  attention  of  Publius, 
the  primate  of  the  island,  whose  estates  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.   He  received  the  Apostle's  party  with  courteous  hospi- 


"Gesenias,  Versuch  ub.  malL 
Spracke,  Lcipz.  1810.  Hence  the 
people  are  called  pdppapot  (Acts 
xxviii.  2),  which  simply  means  that 
they  did  not  speak  Greek,  and  is  un- 
fortunately translated  barbarous  />eo- 
ple  in  the  A.V. 

^'  Acts  xxviii.  2.  Mr.  Lewin  cal- 
culates that  the  date  was  about  the 
1st  of  Nov. 

"  Acs  xxviii.  3.  This  lxt6va  was 
Z 


probably  the  common  viper  (Petias 
berus),  which  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  Europe  and  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean,  or  else  the 
Vipera  aspis,  a  not  uncommon  species 
on  the  coasts  of  the  same  sea. 

'*  Acfs  xxvii.  3-6.  St.  Luke  doubt- 
less gave  his  readers  credit  for  infer* 
ring,  from  Paul's  conduct  at  Lystra, 
how  ho  would  act  now  in  rejectiog 
divine  honors. 
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tality ; "  and  was  rewarded  by  the  cure  of  his  father,  who 
lay  ill  of  fever  and  dysenter}-,  through  the  prayer  of  PauJ 
with  the  laying  oil  of  his  hands.  The  fame  of  the  miracle 
spread  through  the  island,  and  others  who  had  diseases  came 
and  were  healed.  We  can  not  doubt  that  these  miracles 
were  followed  by  the  preaching  and  belief  of  the  Gospel, 
through  the  winter  months,  during  which  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions were  detained  in  Malta  by  the  suspension  of  naviga- 
tion. His  success  is  attested  by  the  honors  paid  to  him  in 
the  island,  and  the  supplies  with  which  he  was  loaded  on  his 
departure." 

§  12.  After  a  detention  of  three  months,  Julius  placed  his 

Prisoners  on  board  another  Alexandrian  ship,  the  "  Castor  and 
^oUux,"  which  had  wintered  in  the  island.'*  About  the  be- 
ginning of  February  (a.d.  61)"  they  sailed  first  to  Syracuse, 
where  they  remained  three  days  ;  and  thence  they  beat  up  ** 
to  Rhegium  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  straits  of  Messina. 
After  a  day's  waiting  for  the  weather,  a  fair  south  wind 
sprang  up,  and  carried  them  on  the  following  day  to  their 
destination  at  Puteoli,  one  of  the  chief  ports  for  the  corn- 
trade,  and  therefore  for  the  landing  of  passengers.**      As 


Tfl 


Acts  xxviii.  7.  By  the  rpe7f 
T/fi^pag  of  this  passage  wc  may  proba- 
bly understand  that  after  the  Apostle 
had  stayed  with  Publius  three  days, 
the  miracle  of  healing  caused  the 
pco))lo  to  begin  to  resort  to  him,  and 
ho  entered  on  a  course  of  evangelic 
labor  throughout  the  island. 

"Acta  xxviii.  10. 

'"Acts  xxviii.  11.  The  ancients 
placed  their  ships  under  the  protection 
of  tutelar  deities,  whose  images  were 
either  placed  as  a  figure-head,  which 
was  the  usage  of  the  Phoenicians,  or 
(as  Cyril  tells  ns  was  the  constant 
custom  of  the  Alexandrians)  sculpt- 
ured or  painted  on  each  side  of  the 
prow  (Lucian,  Naviff.  c.  6 ;  Hon  Carm. 
i.  14,  10,  14,  "Non  di,  quos  iterum 
pressa  voces  malo,  .  .  .  Nil  pictis  tim- 
idus  navita  puppibua  fidit*').  The 
Dioscuri  were  especially  the  tutelar 
deities  of  marineue,  to  whom  they  ap- 
])earcd  in  heaven  in  the  constellation 
Gemini  (fratrcs  Ilelenw,  lucida  stde- 
m),  and  played  about  ships  in  those 
electric  lights  which  modern  sailors 
call  the  Fire  of  St.  Elmo  (Hor.  Carm, 


i.  8,  2,  iv.  8,  BI).      Hence  this  ship 

of  Alexandria  had  them  for  its  '*  sign" 

(jrap6aijfun>). 

'   '''  Mr.  Lewin  assigns  Feb.  Sib,  that 

lieing  the  date  wlieti  navigation  was 

resumed. 

^This  is  Mr.  Smith's  explanation 
of  TrepieW&irreg,  Acts  xxviii.  13. 

**  Puteoli  (nor/o^«)  appears  thus 
also  in  Joseph  ns  (  Vit.  3 ;  Ant.  xvii. 
12,  §  1,  xviii.  7,  §  2).  It  was  at  that 
period  a  place  of  very  Ri-eat  impor- 
tance :  tlie  celebrated  bay  which  is 
now  **tho  Bay  of  Naples,"  and  in 
early  times  was  **tho  Bay  of  Cum»," 
was  then  called  '*  Sinus  Puteolanus.*' 
The  city  was  at  the  north-eastern  an- 
gle of  the  bay.  Close  to  it  was  Baiss, 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  of  the 
Roman  watering-places.  The  em- 
peror Caligula  once  biiilt  &  ridiculous 
bridge  between  the  two  towns;  anc 
the  remains  of  it  must  have  l>een  con* 
spicuons  when  St.  Paul  landed  a 
Puteoli.  Tn  illustration  of  the  arri- 
val here  of  the  corn-ships  we  may  re- 
fer to  Seneca  (A/i.  77)  and  Suetonius 
(^Octav.  98).     The  earlier   iiamo.   of 
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might  have  been  expected  at  a  port  in  such  constant  commu- 
nication with  the  East,  thev  found  here  Christian  brethren, 
at  whose  desire  Paul  spent  a  week  with  them,  the  centurion 
being  evidently  eager  to  show  him  unbounded  courtesy — 
"  And  so  went  on  to  Rome."  " 

These  words  imply  that  they  followed   the  usual  route 
trodden  by  so  many  travelers 


''PriBtors,  Proconsuls,  to  tbeir  provinces    . 
Hasting;,  or  on  return,  in  robes  of  stntc ; 
Lictors  nnd  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power, 
Legions  nnd  cohorts,  tnnns  of  horse  and  wings ; 
Or  embassies  from  regions  far  remote, 
In  various  habits,  on  the  Appian  Hoad.**  *" 

How  many  of  these  travelers  must  have  looked  down  upon 
the  Apostle  and  his  escort  with  the  same  feelings  with  which 
we  regard  the  weary,  dismal  march  of  a  chained  gang  of  con- 


Puteoli,  when  the  lower  part  of  Italy 
was  Greek,  was  Dicsearchia.  Jose- 
phus  speaks  of  himself  (after  the 
shipwreck  which,  like  St.  Paul,  he 
had  recently  gone  through)  as  Staffer 
Odg  eic  r^  Aticatapxiov  ^  HcrndXov^ 
'IroAoi  Kahwaiv.  The  word  Puteoli 
was  a  true  Roman  name,  and  arose 
(whether  a  puteis  or  a  ptUenilo)  from 
the  strong  mineral  springs  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  place.  Its  Bo- 
man  history  may  be  said  to  have  be- 
gun with  the  Second  Punic  War.  It 
rose  continually  into  greater  impor- 
tance, from  the  causes  above  mention- 
ed. No  part  of  the  Campanian  shore 
was  more  frequented.  The  associa- 
tions of  Puteoli  with  historical  person- 
ages are  very  numerous.  Scipio  sail- 
ed from  hence  to  Spain.  Cicero  had 
a  villa  (his  *'Putcolannm'')  in  tlwj 
neighborhood.  Here  Nero  planned 
the  murder  of  his  mother.  Vespasian 
gave  to  this  city  peculiar  privileges ; 
and  here  Hadrian  was  buried.  In 
the  5th  century  Puteoli  was  ravaged 
both  by  Alaric  and  Gcnseric,  and  it 
never  afterward  recovci-ed  its  former 
eminence.  It  is  now  a  fourth-rate 
Italian  town,  still  retaining  the  name 
of  Pozzuoli.  In  connection  with  St. 
Paul's  movements,  we  must  notice  its 
communications  in  Nero's  reign  along 
tbc  mainland  with  Borne.    The  coast- 


road  leading  northward  to  Sinuessti 
was  not  made  till  the  reign  of  Domi'< 
tian ;  but  there  was  a  cross-road 
leading  to  Capua,  nnd  there  joining 
the  Appian  Way.  The  remains  of 
this  road  may  be'  traced  at  intervals ; 
and  thus  the  Apostle's  route  can  bo 
followed  almost  step  by  step.  We 
should  also  notice  the  fact  that  there 
were  Jewish  residents  at  Puteoli. 
We  might  be  sure  of  this  from  its 
mercantile  importance;  but  we  arc 
positively  informed  of  it  by  Josephu^ 
(^R^  xvii.  12,  §  1)  in  Iris  account  of 
the  visit  of  the  pretended  Herod-Al- 
exander to  Augustus;  and  the  cir- 
cumstanco  shows  how  natural  it  was 
that  the  Apostle  should  find  Christian 
*' brethren"  there  immediatelv  on 
landing.  The  remains  of  Puteoli  arc 
considerable.  But  our  chief  interesit 
here  is  concentrated  on  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  mole,  which  is  formed  of 
the  concrete  called  Pozzokmoy  and  six- 
teen of  the  piers  of  which  still  remain. 
No  Boman  harbor  has  left  so  solid  a 
memorial  of  itself  as  this  one  at  which 
St.  Panl  landed  in  Italy. 
"Acts  xxviii.  14. 

"  Milton *K    Pnr€uiise  Reffainedj  bk. 

iv.  vv.  68-68.     Horace  has  lett  us  n 

vivid  account  of  his  journey   along 

t  this   great   thoroughfare  (^Sat-  i.  &\ 

!  Sec  note  81.  «. 
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victs ;  little  dreaming  that  be  came  a  truer  conqueror  than 
any  general  who  had  led  his  legions  along  that  road  to  enter 
Rome  in  triumph.  He  had  another  greeting  before  his  jour- 
ney's end.  "  The  Italian  Christians  had  long  been  looking 
for  a  visit  from  the  famous  Apostle,  though  they  had  not  ex- 
pected to  see  him  arrive  thus,  a  prisoner  in  chains,  hardly 
saved  from  shipwreck"  (Howson).  The  stay  at  Puteoli  had 
given  time  for  the  news  of  his  arrival  to  be  sent  to  Rome ; 
and  the  Christians  of  that  city  sent  to  meet  him  as  far  as  the 
stations  of  Appii  Forum  and  the  Three  Tavems,^*^  This 
double  welcome  was  the  earnest  that  Paul's  long  desire,  both 
to  preach  the  Gospel  at  Rome  and  to  have  fellowship  with 
the  Church  already  founded  there,"  was  now  to  be  fulfilled ; 
and,  when  he  saw  them,  he  thanked  God,  and  took  courage. 

§  13.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  whole  journey  was 
made  in  custody  of  the  centurion,  who,  on  reaching  Rome, 
delivered  up  his  prisoners  to  the  prefect  of  the  Praetorian 
Guard,"  who  was  at  this  time  the  celebrated  Burrus.     The 


**Appn  Forum  ('Atttt/ov  ^/ww)  was 
n  very  well  known  station  (as  we  learn 
from  Ilor.  Sat,  i.  5,  and  Cic.  odAtt. 
ii.  10)  on  the  Appian  Way«  the  great 
road  which  led  from  Rome  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
The  position  of  this  place  is  fixed  by 
the  ancient  Itineraries  at  43  miles 
from  Rome  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  107 ;  Itin. 
Hier,  p.  611).  The  Jernsalem  Itin- 
erary calls  it  a  viutatio.  Horace  de- 
scribes it  as  full  of  taverns  and  boat- 
men. This  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance that  it  was  at  the  northern  end 
of  a  canal  which  ran  parallel  with 
the  road,  through  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Pomptine  Marshes.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  site 
with  some  ruins  near  Treponti ;  and 
in  fact  the  43d  mile-stone  is  preserved 
there.  The  name  is  probably  duo  to 
Appius  Claudius,  who  first  construct- 
ed this  part  of  the  road. 

Thrkb  Taverns  (T/ocZc  Ta^cpva/ : 
Tres  Tabemce)  was  the  next  station 
on  the  Appian  Road.  The  distances, 
reckoning  southward  from  Rome, 
are  given  as  follows  in  the  Antonine 
Itinerary: — **To  Aricia  16  miles;  to 
Three  Taverns,  17  miles;  to  Appii 
Forum,  10  miles;'*  and,  comparing 
this  with  what  is  observed  still  along 


the  line  of  road,  we  have  no  difiScul- 
ty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
**  Three  Taverns"  was  near  the  mod> 
em  Oistema,  Just  at  this  point  a 
road  came  in  from  Antium  on  the 
coast.  This  we  learn  from  what 
Cicero  says  of  a  journey  from  that 
place  to  his  villa  at  Formiie  (Ait,  ii 
1 2>  There  is  no  doubt  that  **  Three 
Taverns**  was  a  frequent  meeting- 
place  of  travelera.  Paul  met  hero  a 
.second  group  of  Christians.  A  good 
illustration  of  this  kind  of  intercourse 
along  the  Appian  Way  is  supplied  by 
Josephus  (Ant.  xvii.  12,  §  1)  in  bis 
account  of  the  journey  of  the  pretend- 
er Herod- Alexander.  He  landed  at 
Puteoli  (Dicffiarchia)  to  gain  over 
the  Jews  that  were  there ;  and  *^  when 
the  report  went  abunt  him  that  he 
was  coming  to  l^me,  the  whole  mul- 
titude of  the  Jews  that  were  there 
went  out  to  meet  him,  ascribing  it  to 
Divine  Providence  that  he  had  so  un- 
expectedly escaped.'* 

"  Rom.  i.  15. 

**  Acts  xxviii.  16 :  r^  arpaTOTreSdp^ 
XV*  The  use  of  the  singular  here, 
viewed  in  connection  with  St.  Luke's 
habitual  accuracy,  furnishes  Mr.  Lew- 
in  with  a  confirmatory  proof  of  the 
time  of  St.  Paul's  arrival  at  Rome. 
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report  of  Julius,  and  in  some  degree  probably  the  interest 
already  excited  about  Christianity  at  the  imperial  court,  pro- 
cured special  favor  for  St.  Paul.  Though  still,  like  state 
prisoners  even  of  the  highest  rank  (as  in  the  case  of  Agrippa 
under  Tiberius),  having  one  arm  bound  to  the  soldier  who 
kept  him  night  and  day,  with  that  chain  to  which  he  makes 
touching  allusions,"  he  was  suffered  to  dwell  by  himself  in  his 
own  hired  house,  of  course  within  the  precincts  of  the  Prceto- 
rium,^^  and  what  he  valued  far  more — to  receive  visitors  and 
discourse  freely  with  them  of  the  Gospel. 

Beginning  hero  also  with  his  own  nation,  the  Apostle,  three 
days  after  his  arrival,  invited  the  chief  men  among  the  Jews 
to  come  to  him,  and,  addressing  them  as  brethren^  he  freely 
explained  to  them  his  present  position.  Though  innocent  of 
any  crime  against  the  Jewish  law  or  customs,  he  had  been 
given  at  Jerusalem  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  when 
they  were  ready  to  acquit  him,  the  opposition  of  the  Jews 
had  constrained  him  to  appeal  to  Caesar.    He  was  now  at 


We  hnvo  seen  that  the  date  of  his 
hearing  before  Festus  may  bo  placed, 
by  independent  evidence,  in  a.d.  60. 
The  couree  of  his  journey  brings  him 
to  Komc  in  March^  which  must  have 
been  not  later  than  a.d.  62 ;  for  he 
preached  without  molestation  for  two 
full  years,  and  the  great  persecution 
of  the  Christians  broke  out  in  the 
latter  part  of  a.d.  64.  But  further, 
Burrus  died  in  Jan.  a.d.  62,  and- aft- 
er his  death  there  were  two  Praxtorian 
Prefects,  and  their  custocly  of  state 
prisoners  is  spoken  of  in  Plin.  Ejnst, 
X.  66  (Vinctus  mitti  ad  I^ntjectos 
l*rajtorii  mci  debet).  This  then 
agrees  with  the  former  date,  to  fix 
St.  PanPs  arrival  at  Rome  to  March, 
A.D.  61. 

*"  Acts  xxviii.  20 ;  Eph.  iii.  1,  ir. 
],  vi.  20;  Philcm.  10,  13;  and  so  in 
his  second  imprisonment  (2  Tim.  i. 
16,  ii.  9).  This  was  called  the  ct»- 
todia  militaris, 

*^  Acts  xxviii.  30.  This  explains 
Phil.  i.  13:  "My  bonds  in  Christ  are 
manifest  in  the  whole  Prcetorium  (not 
pnlart^  as  in  A.V.),  and  in  all  other 
places,"  or  as  some  interpret,  "to  all 
the  rest.*'  The  Praetorian  camp  at 
Rome,  to  which  St.  Paul  refers  here, 
WiiS  erected  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 


acting  under  the  advice  of  Sejanns. 
Before  that  time  the  guards  M'ere  bil- 
leted in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
It  stood  outside  the  walls,  at  somo 
distance  short  of  the  4th  mile-stone, 
and  so  near  either  to  the  Salarian  or 
the  Nomentano  road,  that  Nero,  in 
his  flight  by  one  or  the  other  of  them 
to  the  house  of  his  freed  man  Phaon, 
which  was  situated  between  the  two, 
heard  the  cheers  of  the  soldiers  with- 
in for  Galba.  In  the  time  of  Vespa- 
sian the  houses  seem  to  have  extended 
so  far  as  to  reach  it  (Tacitus,  Annai. 
iv.  2 ;  Suetonius,  Tib.  37,  Nercn.  48 ; 
Plin.  //.  A^.  iii.  5).  From  the  first, 
buildings  must  have  sprung  up  near 
it  for  sutlers  and  others.  It  was 
embraced  within  the  circuit  of  the 
walls  of  Aurelius  and  Honorius ;  on 
which  its  square  outline  may  still 
be  traced,  like  a  projecting  bastion. 
There  is,  however,  another  opinion 
maintained  by  Weiseler,  that  by  the 
Prcetorium,  where  St,  Paul  was  im- 
prisoned, we  are  to  understand  tho 
quarters  of  that  section  of  the  Pra;- 
torians  which  formed  the  immedi- 
ate body-guard  of  tho  emperor,  and 
was  posted  in,  or  contiguous  to, 
the  palace  of  the  Ccesars  on  the  Pala« 
tine. 
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Rome,  not  to  accuse  his  nation,  but  a  prisoner, "  bound  with 
this  chain,"  to  answer  for  his  faith  in  "the  hope  of  Israel." 
Therefore  had  he  invited  them  to  this  conference.  The  Jews 
reijlied,  that  they  had  received  no  letters  from  Judsea  about 
him,  nor  had  any  of  the  brethren  coming  thence  spoken  any 
harm  of  him.  As  for  this  sect  (or  " heresy"),  they  knew  that 
it  was  everywhere  spoken  against : — a  phrase  which  seems  to 
betray  the  germs  of  that  ill-will  which  so  soon  broke  out,  but 
which  may  have  been  at  first  suppressed  by  their  own  curios- 
ity as  well  as  by  St.  Paul's  courteous  bearing. ^^  They  named 
a  day  to  give  him  a  f  uU  hearing,  and  came  in  large  numbers 
to  his  lodging. 

From  the  hour  of  admission  in  the  morning,  till  the  closing 
of  the  gates  at  evening,  did  Paul  "  expound  and  testify  the 
kingdom  of  God,  persuading  them  concerning  Jesus,  both  out 
of  the  law  of  Moses  and  out  of  the  prophets."  Ilis  method 
was  the  same  that  it  had  ever  been,  from  the  day  when  he 
.opened  his  mouth  in  the  synagogue  of  the  Pisidian  Antioch. 
And  so  was  the  result.  Some  indeed  believed ;  but  others 
believed  not ;  and  these  were  clearly  the  most.  They  went 
away  disputing  with  one  another ;  and  the  interview,  which 
Paul  had  begun  with  that  ardent  desire  for  their  salvation 
which  had  already  breathed  in  his  Epistle,*"  was  closed  with 
the  same  prophetic  denunciation  with  which  he  had  soitow- 
fully  followed  up  that  utterance  of  his  love,"* — the  words  of 
Isaiah,  which  Christ  himself  had  applied  to  the  unbelieving 
nation,  whose  every  sense  was  willfully  closed  to  the  truth : — 
the  five  gates  of  Mansoul  blockaded  against  Emmanuel,  "And 
wisdom  at  ea^h  entrance  quite  shut  out."  "  So  he  once  more 
repeated  the  announcement  that  he  had  so  often  made  be- 
fore : — **  Be  it  known  therefore  unto  vou  that  the  salvation  of 
God  is  sent  inito  the  Gentiles,  and  that  they  will  hear  it." 
His  last  warnings  were  not  altogether  in  vain ;  for  after  tho 
Jews  had  left  him,  "  they  had  much  reasoning  among  t/iem" 

"*  Acts  xxviii.  1 7-22.  Besides  these  1     "  Rom.  x.  1 :  ** Brethren,  my  heart's 


motives  for  that  moderation  of  which 
A  difficulty  has  been  made,  it  seems 
%'ery  probable,  from  the  Church  of 
Bome  consisting  to  a  large  degree  of 
Gentiles,  as  well  aa  from  the  constant 


desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is, 
that  they  might  be  saved." 

•*  Rom.  xi.  8  :  "  According,  as  it  is 
written,  God  hath  given  them  the 
spirit    of   slumber,  eyes    that    they 


persecutions    to   which    the   Roman  ;  should   not   sec,  and  eare  that  they 
Jews  ivcro  exposed,  and  the  secrecy   should  not  hear." 
which  the  Christians  were  obliged  to 
observe,  that  the  decisive  opposition 
.of  the  Jews   against  the    Christians 


Imd  not  yet  broken  out  ot  Rome,         |  xii.  40. 


'^  Acts  xxviii.  23-27 ;  Is.  vi.  0 ;  Jer. 
v.  21;  Ezok.  xii.  2;  Matt.  xiii.  14, 
ir>;  Markiv.  13;  Lukcviii.  10;  John 
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gelves  " — ^not  only  disputation,  but  inquiry,  concerning  what 
they  had  heard." 

Here,  so  far  as  the  Scripture  narrative  is  concerned,  the 
curtain  falls  upon  the  contest  of  Jewish  unbelief  against  the 
things  that  concerned  their  salvation.  And  this  we  incline  to 
regard  as  the  very  reason  why  the  history  of  the  Acts  breaks 
off.  As  the  narrative  which  illustrates  the  command  of  Jesus 
to  his  Apostles,  to  "  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  world,  be- 
ginning at  Jerusalem,"  it  opens  with  the  opening  of  that  com- 
mission at  the  religious  centre  of  the  world;  it  traces  the 
successive  offers  to  the  Jews  of  Judea,  Samaria  and  the  Dis- 
persion ;  to  proselytes  and  Hellenists,  in  all  the  provinces  that 
they  frequented ;  and,  it  shows  how  their  general  disbelief 
caused  the  Gentiles  to  be  received  step  by  step  into  their 
place  of  privilege ;  till  the  Apostle,  bringing  back  the  offerings 
of  those  Gentile  converts  to  bless  his  countrymen  at  Jerusar 
lem,  was  finally  rejected  by  them,  and  sent  in  chains  to  Rome. 
There,  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  the  unbelief  of  the  last 
section  of  the  Jewish  family,  to  whom  he  revealed  their  Mes- 
siah, completed  the  first  stage  in  the  history  of  the  diffusion 
of  Christianity,  at  which  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  race  are,  for 
the  time,  cut  off  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 

They  are  not,  however,  finally  left  in  this  fallen  state.  If 
the  last  recorded  words  of  the  Apostle's  living  voice  proclaim- 
ed at  Rome  their  present  sentence,  the  enduring  records  of 
his  pj3u,  gathering  up  the  substance  of  the  ancient  promises, 
had  already  embodied,  in  writing  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  that 
prophetic  announcement  of  their  restoration,  the  mystery  of 
which  remains  to  be  fulfilled,  and  those  three  wondeirul  chap- 
ters of  the  Epistle  to  the  Homans  •*  may  be  regarded  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  Acts.  The  spread  of  the  Gospel  over  the  pure- 
ly heathen  portion  of  the  world  belongs  to  the  new  chain  of 
history  which  comes  down  to  our  own  time,  and  the  end  of 
which  will  be  found  linked  with  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises 
concerning  the  Jews.  Of  this  all  that  St.  Luke  deems  it  nec- 
essary to  record  is  the  happy  commencement  of  Paul's  labors 
in  the  capital,  where  "  he  dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own 
hired  house,  and  received  all  that  came  in  unto  him ;  preach- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  those  things  which  con- 
cern the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  confidence  (or  boldness 
of  speech),"  no  m«fc  forbidding  him." 

These  arc  the  last  words  of  the  Acts.    This  history  of  the 

*•  av^^TT^iVf  Acts  xxviii.  28,  29.  "  Rom.  ix.,  x.,  xl 

"  rrap^'aCt  Acts  xxviii.  30,  31 
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planting  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  worid  brings  us 
down  to  the  time  when  the  Gospel  was  openly  proclaimed  by 
the  Apostle  in  the  Gentile  capita^  and  stops  short  of  the 
mighty  convulsion  which  was  shortly  to  pronounce  that  king- 
dom established  as  the  divine  commonwealth  for  all  men. 
The  work  of  St.  Paul  belongs  to  the  preparatory  period.  Ho 
was  not  to  live  through  the  time  when  the  Son  of  Man  came 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City  and  Temple,  and  in  the 
throes  of  the  New  Age.  The  most  significant  part  of  his 
work  was  accomplished,  when  in  the  Imperial  City  he  had  de- 
clared his  Gospel  "  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Grentile.'' 
But  his  career  is  not  abruptly  closed.  Before  he  himself  fades 
out  of  our  sight  m  the  twilight  of  ecclesiastical  tmdition,  we 
have  letters  written  by  himself ,  which  contribute  some  partic- 
ulars to  his  external  biography,  and  give  us  a  far  more  pre- 
cious insight  into  his  convictions  and  sympathies. 

§  14.  St.  Paul's  Imprisonment  at  Mome  lasted  two  full 
years ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  delay  of  his  hearing 
before  the  emperor.  It  was  necessary  to  the  prosecution  at 
such  a  case  that  the  accusers  should  attend  in  person ;  and 
that  they  had  not  yet  arrived  is  clear  from  the  statement  of 
the  Roman  Jews.*'  In  the  first  year  of  Paul's  imprisonment, 
an  embassy  was  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome,  headed  by  Ish- 
mael  the  high-priest  and  Helcias  the  treasurer  of  the  Temple, 
concerning  the  triple  dispute  between  the  Jews,  Agrippa,  and 
the  Procurator,  about  the  Temple  wall.  If  they  were  also 
charged  with  the  case  against  St.  Paul,  they  would  have  little 
encouragement  or  motive  to  its  active  prosecution.  The  suc- 
cess of  their  principal  object,  through  the  mediation  of  Pop- 
paja — who  was  a  Jewish  proselyte  as  well  as  Nero's  mistress — 
doubtless  exhausted  all  their  influence  with  the  emperor,  who 
seems  to  have  detained  them  at  Rome  in  a  spirit  of  suspicion. 
Nor  could  they  hope,  from  that  sense  of  justice  which  Nero 
brought  to  bear  upon  cases  in  which  his  passions  were  not 
excited,  any  reversal  of  the  decision  virtually  pronounced  by 
Felix.  But  the  pretext  of  bringing  up  their  witnesses  from 
all  the  eastern  provinces,  and  the  forms  of  procedure  in  appeals 
to  Caesar,  would  give  ample  opportunities  of  delay ;  and  they 
would  be  glad  at  least  to  keep  Paul  a  prisoner. 

Thus,  through  adversity  and  injustice,  Paul  obtained  the 
fulfillment  of  his  earnest  desire  "  to  preach  the  Grospel  to  them 
that  are  at  Rome  also."  He  tells  us  of  the  spiritual  children 
whom  he  had  begotten  in  his  chains ;  **  of  his  converts  among 

^  Acts  xxviii.  21.  "  riulem.  la 
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Cflesar's  household ;  *"  and  in  one  passage  he  gives  a  vivid  de- 
scription of  the  interest  excited  on  behalf  of  the  Gospel  by  his 
state  and  labors.  He  comforts  his  faithful  and  loving  con- 
verts at  Philippi,  who  now,  as  in  the  beginning  of  their  Chris- 
tian profession,  were  zealous  in  ministering  to  his  wants,  with 
the  news  that  the  troubles  in  which  they  sympathized  with  him 
"  had  fallen  out  rather  unto  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel." 
So  manifest  had  it  become,  in  the  Praetorium  and  elsewhere, 
that  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment  was  for  Christy  that  even 
his  bonds  made  other  Christian  brethren  venture  to  speak  the 
word  more  freely  and  fearlessly.  The  very  Judaizers  took 
courage  to  preach  their  version  of  the  Gospel,  in  their  usual 
spirit  of  personal  hostility  to  the  Apostle,  hoping  to  add  to  the 
affliction  of  those  bonds  which  prevented  his  coming  forward 
to  refute  them.  But  Paul  knew  that  his  controversy  with  them 
was  ended,  and  he  magnanimously  rejoices  that  even  they 
helped  to  make  known  the  name  of  Christ.'* 

Meanwhile,  amid  the  restraint,  humiliation,  and  even  pain 
of  being  constantly  chained  to  a  soldier,  he  was  comforted 
by  the  society  of  some  of  his  most  attached  disciples.  Luke 
shared  the  greater  part,  at  least,  of  his  imprisonment ;  "•  and 
Timothy,  of  whose  presence  on  the  voyage  to  Rome  we  have 
no  indication,  seems  to  have  joined  him  there  at  a  later  pe- 
riod.*" That  ever  honorable  title  of  his  "fellow-prisoners" 
is  applied  to  ABisTARcnus  of  Thessalonica,  who  had  been 
Paul's  companion  from  Philippi,  and  to  Epaphras,  a  Colos- 
sian."*  In  the  same  salutation  with  these,  and  in  close  con- 
nection with  Luke,  appear  two  names  peculiarly  interesting. 
Mark  is  mentioned  as  "  cousin  to  Barnabas,"  as  if  expressly 
to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  his  identity,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  assure  us  that  the  breach  caused  by  his  departure  from 
Perga  had  been  entirely  healed ;  and  he  is  joined  with  Luke 
and  Demas,  as  the  fdlow-laborers  of  the  Apostle,  in  an  asso- 

thnt  our  brother  Timothy  is  tet  at 
liberty^"  may  quite  ns  well  bo  trans- 
lated is  departed.  (Sec  below,  §  20). 
The  hypothesis,  maintained  by  some 
who  reject  the  Pauline  authorship  of 
the  Hehrewt,  that  Timothy's  libera- 
tion took  place  after  Paul's  martyr- 
dom, and  in  conseqnenco  of  the  death 
of  Nero,  seems  to  us  quite  untenable. 
(See  Conybeare  and  Howson,  vol.  ii. 
p.  596.) 

"•Col.  i.  7,  iv.  10;  Philem.  2a 
Concerning  Epaphras  and  the  Philip* 
ptan  Ejpaphroditns,  seo  note  111. 


"Phil.  iv.  22.  The  word  didag 
hero  has  doubtless  the  sense  of  the 
Latin  /atnilia,  referrinjt  (chiefly  at 
least)  to  the  imperial  freedmen  and 
slaves.  ••Phil.i.  12-18. 

»~  Col.  iv.  14 ;  Philem.  24.  Luke 
seems  not  to  have  been  at  Rome  when 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  was 
written . 

»•»  Col.  i.  1 ;  Philemon,  1 ;  Phil.  i. 
1  ;  ii.  lU;  compare  Heb.  xiii.  23. 
There  is  no  clear  proof  that  Timothy 
came  to  Rome  as  a  prisoner ;  (br  the 
ohraso  in   Heb.  xiii.  28,  ^'  Know  ye 
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elation  peculiarly  touching  from  the  contrast  in  which  the 
three  names  afterward  stand :  Luke,  steadfast  from  first  to 
last ;  Mark,  who  had  failed  in  the  first  trial,  ardently  desired 
as  "  profitable  for  the  ministry ; "  Demas  dismissed  with  the 
sorrowful  sentence  which  has  passed  into  a  by-word.'*** 
With  these  may  be  mentioned  Tychicus  of  Asia,  who  had 
been,  with  Aristarchus,  the  Apostle's  companion  from  Corinth, 
and  who  now  carried  back  to  his  native  province  those  Epis- 
tles which  form  the  great  enduring  work  of  Paul's  imprison- 
ment.'"* 

§  15.  For,  so  long  as  he  lived,  whether  free  to  travel  or 
shut  up  in  prison,  Paul  would  not  resign  the  daily  "  care  of 
all  the  churches."  One  means  he  had  of  promoting  their  wel- 
fare daily  and  hourly — the  constant  and  earnest  jorai/er,  which 
his  Epistles  prove  to  have  been  a  chief  occupation  of  his  soli- 
tude. But  he  was  not  shut  out  from  intercourse  with  the 
Churches  themselves.  Now  that  he  was  tied  down  to  one 
spot,  but  free  to  speak  and  write  to  whom  he  pleased,  he 
would  be  the  more  earnest  in  making  use  of  that  mode  of  im- 
pression in  which  he  had  always  excelled,***  chastened  by  the 
solemn  sadness  natural  to  a  prisoner  advanced  in  age.  The 
four  Epistles,  which  are  perhaps  but  some  among  many  that 
he  wrote  from  Rome,  are  linked  together  by  a  striking  resem- 
blance of  tone,  thought,  and  argument,  as  weU  as  by  internal 
marks  which  place  the  time  of  their  composition  beyond  rea- 
sonable doubt.  Tliey  were  all  written  toward  the  latter  part 
of  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  for  all  refer  to  the  expectation 
of  his  release ;  "*  and  those  to  the  Colossians,  to  Philemon^ 
and  to  the  £Jphesia7iSj  were  somewhat  earlier  than  that  to  the 
Philippiatis,  The  three  former  were  sent  to  Asia  by  the 
same  messengers,  their  salutations  exhibit  nearly  the  same 
names,  and,  besides  their  general  likeness,  those  to  the  two 
churches  contain  identical  passages,  such  as  naturally  occur 
in  letters  written  by  the  same  person  at  the  same  time.  They 
were  written  after  Paul  had  been  long  enough  at  Rome  for 
the  Philippians  to  have  heard  of  his  imprisonment,  and  to 
have  sent  relief  to  him  by  the  hands  of  Epaphroditus,  who 


»"»»Col.  iv.  14;  Philem.  24;  2 
Tim.  It,  10,  II. 

*"'  Acts  XX.  4 ;  Col.  iv.  7 ;  Eph. 
vi.  21:  comp.  TiCus  iii.  12;  2  Tim. 
iv.  12. 

"*  "  His  letters,"  say  they,  "  are 
woighty  and  powerful." 

»^*Epli.  iii.  I,vi.  20;  Col.  iv.  18; 


Piiilem.  22;  Philipp.  i.  7,  iv.  22. 
The  fancy  that  they  were  written 
during;  PanPs  imprisonment  at  Ciesa- 
rea  scarcely  deserves  a  serious  refuta- 
tion. The  two  arguments  are  de- 
cisive, that  Paul  was  not  laborinf* 
in  the  Gospel  at  Ciesarea  (Col.  iv. 
8,  4),  nor  could   he   expect  to  bo 
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was  now  with  him."*  The  interval  before  the  retura  of 
Epaphroditus,  bearing  the  letter  to  the  Philippians,  has  to  be 
extended  so  as  to  not  only  embrace  his  dangerous  illness,  but 
to  allow  for  the  news  of  it  having  been  carried  to  the  Philip- 
pians, and  for  the  report  of  their  sorrow  at  the  tidings  having 
been  brought  back  to  Rome."*  As  also  the  expectations  of 
a  speedy  issue  of  his  cause  are  expressed  more  distinctly  in 
this  Epistle,  and  Paul  forms  his  plans  for  coming  to  Philippi, 
its  date  may  be  safely  placed  just  before  the  expiration  of 
his  two  years'  imprisonment,  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  63 ;  and 
then,  allowing  for  the  necessary  interval,  the  three  others  may 
be  referred  to  the  avtumn  of  62.  Some,  however,  assign  an 
earlier  date  to  the  three,  from  a  supposed  contrast  between 
the  mildness  of  the  earlier  part  of  PauPs  imprisonment  and 
the  severer  suffering  which  seems  to  be  reflected  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians :  a  change  which  might  be  due  to 
the  death  of  Burrus  (in  Jan.,  a.d.  62)  and  the  declining  influ- 
ence of  Seneca."* 

§  16.  Colossi"*  is  a  place  that  has  not  yet  appeared  in 
the  records  of  St.  Paul's  labors.  It  was  an  ancient  but  some- 
what decayed -city  of  Phrygia,  on  the  high-road  between  Ephe- 
sus  and  the  Euphrates.  It  stood  on  the  river  Lycus,  in  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Maeander,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis,  cities  by  whose  growth  it 
had  been  eclipsed.*"  The  foundation  of  a  church  here  may 
have  been  one  of  the  indirect  results  of  Paul's  ministry  in 
Asia,  and  now  he  had  heard  with  deep  gratitude  of  the  f niits 
of  faith  and  love  wrought  among  the  Colossians  by  the  word 
of  Gospel  truth,  which  had  come  to  them,  as  it  was  taught 
by  Epaphras,  a  native  of  the  city,"*  who,  having  been  to 

Joarnej,  when  he  passed  throni^h  all 
Phrygia  (AcU  xviiL  23,  xix.  1),  or 
when,  during  his  prolonged  stay  at 
Ephesus,  he  spread  the  Gospel  over 
all  Asia,  to  which  province  Colosss 
belonged  politically.  But  his  own 
words  seem  distinctly  to  imply  that 
he  had  never  been  there,  or  at  Lao- 
dicea, or  in  the  district.     (Col.  ii.  1.) 

"**  St.  Paul  mentions  the  Cliristians 
of  these  cities,  and  especially  the 
church  at  Laodicea,  in  connection 
with  ColoBSie  (Col.  ii.  1,  iv.  13,  15, 
16).  St.  John  enumerates  Laodicea, 
but  not  Colossa;,  among  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia. 

"»6  k^  vftuv.  Col.  iv.  12.  For  n 
fuller    discottion    of   the    qaestioi% 


soon  coming  to  Phrygia  (Philem. 
22). 

'"•  Col.  vi.  12 :  comp.  PhU.  i.  7,  iv. 
18. 

"^  Phil.  ii.  25-30. 

"*  Comp.  Col.  iv.  8,  4,  with  Phil. 
1.20,  21,  30,  ii.  27. 

^  KoKoaccti,  on  coins  and  inscrip- 
tions, and  in  classical  writers,  but  the 
later  Greek  writers  have  KoTjiaaal 
(the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  in  Col. 
i.  2),  which  perhaps  represents  the  lo- 
cdl  pronunciation.  The  later  name 
of  Colossffi  was  Chonffi,  and  its  site 
has  been  discovered  near  the  village 
of  Chonas,  It  has  been  urged  that 
St.  Paul  would  probably  have  visited 
ColossflB    on    his    Third  MisnoDa*  v 
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them  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ,  had  now  brouglit  to  Paul, 
in  his  imprisonment,  the  glad  tidings  of  their  love  in  the 
Spirit."' 

In  writing  to  congratulate  them  on  their  state,  and  to  utter 
his  prayers  for  their  growth  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  the 
Apostle  takes  occasion,  with  his  never-failing  faithfulness,  to 
warn  them  against  evils  about  which  perhaps  it  was  a  part  of 
the  mission  of  Epaphras  to  consult  him.  The  Judaizers 
had  come  hither  also,  trying  to  enslave  the  converts  to  "  food 
and  drink,  and  the  observance  of  feast,  new  moon,  and  sab- 
baths ;"  and  the  Apostle  warns  them  not  to  suffer  themselves 
to  be  judged  by  "  things  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to 
come,  but  the  body  is  of  Christ."  "*  The  false  teacher, — ^for 
there  seems  an  allusion  to  some  individual  "* — not  improbably 
an  Alexandrian  Jew — seems  to  have  "led  them  captive""' 
by  a  species  of  Gnostic  philosophy,  which  the  Apostle  de- 
scribes as  "  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the 
rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ."  As  the  es- 
sence of  this  philosophy  consisted  in  the  denial  of  Christ's 
Headship  over  the  universe,  and  the  ascription  of  creative  and 
distinctive  powers  to  various  orders  of  beings,  it  was  natural- 
ly connected  with  the  Eastern  theosophy  which  seems  to 
have  become  almost  indigenous  at  Colossae,  and  which  has 
strangely  re-appeared  in  a  Christianity  corrupted  by  heathen 
elements.  The  Oriental  worship  of  beings  intermediate  be- 
tween God  and  man  was  easily  transferred  to  angels;  and 
this  practice,  having  been  condemned  by  a  council  held  at 
Laodicea  in  the  fourth  centuiy,  is  mentioned  both  by  Theo- 
doret  and  by  the  Byzantine  writer  Nicetas  Choniates,  who 

whether  Epaphras  foandcd  the  three  Mosaic  observances  are  joined 
Church,  see  Alford*8  Prolegomena  to  together  in  1  Chron.  xxiii.  31.  Com- 
the  Epistle,  Greek  Test.,  vol.  iii.pp.  'pare  also  Gal.  !v.  10.'*  (Conybearc 
85,  foil.  According  to  the  preyalent  nnd  Howson,  in  loc.) 
system  of  abbreyiation  (like  Silas  for  "*  BXiirere,  fiij  ng  k.  r.  A.  (rer.  8)  : 
Silvanus,  Lucas  for  Lucanus,  Apollos  .  M^  ovv  tic  vfidc  Kpivlru  (16) ;  Mijdeic 


for  Apollonins  or  Apollodorns,  etc.) 
the  name  Epaphras  is  probably  the 
same  as  Epaphroditus ;  and  the  prob- 
ability that  he  came  to  Rome  by 
way  of  Macedonia  admits  of  his 
being  identified  with  the   Epnphro- 


vfidc  KoraPpajievkTii  ( 1 8). 

'"  avTuayuyiiiVy  Ycr.  8.  It  has  been 
disputed  whether  these  three  corrup- 
tions, Judaism,  Gnostic  philosophy, 
and  Oriental  theosophy  (uniting  an- 
gel-worship with   asceticism)  were 


ditus  of  Philippians  ii.  25,  iv.  28,   separately  introduced,  or  were  errors 
though   it   seems    more   nntnrnl    to   combined  in  the  same  false  teaching. 


suppose  the  latter  to  have  been    a 
Philippian. 

'"Ool.i.  8-8. 

»»Col.  ii.    16,  ir.      "The   Fame 


The  latter  view  is  favored  by  the 
whole  tone  of  the  Apost1e\s  argument, 
and  by  the  combination  of  these  clO' 
ments  in  tlic  Jewish  CaWwiUi- 
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was  a  native  of  the  place.*'*  This  angel-worship  was  con- 
nected with  a  willful  depreciation  of  the  body  which  God  has 
given  to  be  the  organ  of  the  soul,  and  in  which  Christ  him- 
self came;  as  if  its  humiliation  by  ascetic  practices  would 
raise  man  nearer  to  that  spiritual  world  of  which  the  false 
teacher  pretended  to  know  so  much.  For  his  claim  to  this 
knowledge  he  is  condemned  by  the  Apostle  "as  intruding 
into  those  things  which  he  hath  not  seen,  being  puffed  np  at 
random  by  his  fleshly  mind,  and  not  holding  the  Head,  from 
which  the  whole  body,  being  by  joints  and  bands  fully  su])- 
plied  and  knit  together,  increases  in  divine  growth."  That 
Head  he  explains  to  be  Christ,  with  whom  having  died  to 
the  elements  of  the  world,  and  rising  again  to  seek  the  real 
"  things  above,"  where  Christ  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  God, 
the  believer  finds  in  a  new  spiritual  life,  "  hid  with  Christ  in 
God,"  the  true  mortification  of  all  that  is  evil  in  his  carnal 
nature ;  and,  just  because  he  is  already  dead  to  the  world, 
refuses  to  be  subject  to  ordinances  after  the  conmiandments 
and  teachings  of  men :  "  Which  things,"  says  the  Apostle, — 
exposing  in  one  sentence  the  mingled  pride  and  folly  of  ascet- 
icism,— "  though  they  have  a  show  of  wisdom,  in  self-chosen 
worship,  and  in  humiliation,  and  in  chastening  [literally,  not 
sparing]  of  the  body,  are  of  no  value  to  check  the  indulgence 
of  fleshly  passions."  *"  In  one  word,  Paul  meets  all  these 
errors  by  a  fuller  exposition  than  we  have  yet  met  with  in 
his  Epistles  of  the  eternal  gloiy  and  dignity  of  Christ  as  the 
head  of  all  creation."* 

§  lY.  Such  is  the  scope  of  the  Epistle,  which  was  doubtless 
called  forth  by  the  tidings  brought  by  Epaphras,  and  was 

The  best  comment,  at  onco  on  thia 
tradition  and  on  the  Apostle's  warn- 
ing, is  the  mention  by  Herodotus  of 
this  very  chasm,  into  which  the 
Ljcns  poured  its  stream  (Herod,  vii. 
30.) 

"'Col.  ii.  16-23.  We  adopt  Co- 
njbeare  and  Howson's  rendering  of 
the  Inst  phrase,  which  is  confessedly 
difficult.  The  raTTstvo^poabvij  {volun- 
tary humiUty)  of  rer.  18  is  proved  to 
refer  to  ascetic  contempt  for  the  body 
bj  its  repetition  in  connection  with 
cu^iSi^  GDfiaroc  in  Ter.  23. 

"•  Col.  i.,  ii.  The  resemblance 
of  the  nrgnment  of  these  chapters  to 
that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ilwrews  is 
the  grent  internal  proof  of  St.  Pnurs 


'••  Mr.  llan\ey  (Researches in  Greece, 
p.  52}  relates  the  following  legend, 
told  by  the  modern  Greeks  about 
Colossfls:  —  **An  overwhelming  in- 
nndntion  threatened  to  destroy  the 
Christian  population  of  the  city. 
They  were  fleeing  before  it  in  the  ut- 
most consternation,  and  imploring 
superior  saccor  for  their  deliverance. 
At  this  critical  moment,  the  arch- 
angel Michael  descended  from  heav- 
en, opened  the  chasm  of  the  earth  to 
which  they  still  point,  and  at  this 
opening  the  waters  of  the  inundation 
were  swallowed  up,  and  the  mul- 
titude was  saved."  A  church,  built 
at  the  entrance  of  this  chnsm  in 
honor  of  the  archangel  {va6g  apx- 
ayyeA/K^f),  is  mentioned  by  Niccrus.   authorship  of  the  latter. 
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sent  to  the  Colossians  by  the  hands  of  Tychicus.*"  But  an- 
other person  had  come  to  Rome  from  Colossje  about  the 
same  time,  and  now  returned  as  a  sharer  in  the  mission  of 
Tychicus.  This  was  Onesimus,  who  is  described  in  the 
Epistle  as  "  a  faithful  and  beloved  brother,  who  is  one  of 
you,"  that  is,  evidently,  a  Colossian.*"  Such  was  the  kindly 
and  honorable  introduction  with  which  the  Apostle  sent  back 
to  Colossae  the  man  who  had  left  the  city  and  fled  to  Rome 
as  the  runaway  slave  of  Philemon,  a  wealthy  and  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Colossian  Church ;  "*  and  with  him 
he  sent  that  brief  but  pregnant  Letter  to  Philemon^  which 
contains  the  germs  of  the  eternal  principles  of  Gospel  moral- 
ity in  relation  to  slavery.  It  is  evident,  from  the  letter  to 
him,  that  Philemon  was  a  man  of  property  and  influence, 
since  he  is  represented  as  the  head  of  a  numerous  household, 
and  as  exercising  an  expensive  liberality  toward  his  friends 
and  the  poor  in  general.  He  was  indebted  to  Paul  as  the 
medium  of  his  personal  participation  in  the  Grospel,  as  the 
Apostle  reminds  him  in  that  most  expressive  phrase, "  not  to 
say  to  thee  how  thou  owest  unto  me  even  thine  own  self  be- 
sides." *''  His  character,  as  shadowed  forth  in  the  Epistle  to 
him,  is  one  of  the  noblest  which  the  sacred  record  makes 
known  to  us.  He  was  full  of  faith  and  good  works,  was 
docile,  confiding,  grateful,  was  forgiving,  sympathizing,  chari- 
table, and  a  man  who  on  a  question  of  simple  justice  needed 
only  a  hint  of  his  duty  to  prompt  him  to  go  even  beyond  it"* 
Any  one  who  studies  the  Epistle  will  perceive  that  it  ascribes 
to  him  these  varied  qualities ;- it  bestows  on  him  a  measure 
of  commendation  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the 

»»  Col.  iv.  7,  8. 

***  Col.  iv.  9.  The  comjmrison  of 
this  pas8a(!c  with  the  contents  of  the 
Epistle  to  Phi/emon,  pats  it  beyond 
all  doubt  that  the  two  were  written 
nnd  dispatched  at  the  same  time. 
See   especially  Philem.  12,-  bv  avi- 

*"  That  Philemon  was  a  native  of, 
or  at  least  n  resident  at  Coloss®,  is 
confirmed  from  the  letter  bein^i;  ad- 
dressed to  him  jointly  with  Archip- 
pus  (Philem.  2),  who  was  a  Colossian 
(Col.  iv.  1 7).  His  conversion  by  St. 
Paul  may  have  taken  place  during 
the  Apostle's  stay  at  Ephesns.  His 
house  at  Colossa;  was  pointed  out  in 
the  time  of  Theodoret ;  and  another 
tradition    made   him  bishop   of  the 


church,  and  a  martyr  under  Nero. 
The  Epistle  itself  shows  either  that 
the  Colossian  church  met  for  worship 
in  his  house,  or  that  his  numerous 
family  formed  in  itself  one  of  those 
Christian  societies,  to  which  the 
Apostle  gives  the  name  of  "  a  church 
in  a  house."  Philem.  2:  comp. 
Rom.  xvi.  5 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19  :  in  the 
two  latter  cases,  the  *' church  in  the 
house  "  was  manifestly  distinct  from 
the  principal  church,  since  greetinics 
were  sent  to  it  through  the  latter; 
and  we  may  infer  that  a  similar 
prcetinjj  would  hnve  appeared  in  the 
Kpiitfe  to  the  Co/osaifins^  had  not 
Paul  been  wri.ing  to  Philemon  sep- 
arately. ^"Philem.  19. 
*"  Ver.  2 1 .  vTcep  b  TJkyt^  Trot^etg. 
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ordinary  reserve  of  the  sacred  writers.  It  was  through  such 
believers  that  the  primitive  Christianity  evinced  its  divine 
origin,  and  spread  so  rapidly  among  the  nations. 

The  tone  in  which  Paul  asks  forgiveness  for  Onesimus  is 
worthy  alike  of  such  a  man  and  of  himself.  He  might  have 
used  his  authority  in  Christ  to  enjoin  what  was  right;  but  lie 
preferred  to  exhort  Philemon  from  motives  of  love, "  being 
such  an  one  as  Paul  the  elder,  and  now  also  a  prisoner  of 
Jesus  Christ."  '^^  He  also  had  a  claim  upon  Onesimus,  his 
^  son,  begotten  in  bis  bonds,"  and  now  doubly  "  profitable  " 
(as  he  does  not  disdain  to  say  playfully)  ^^  to  thee  and  to 
me."  "•  He  would  have  kept  him  with  himself,  to  minister 
in  the  Gospel,  but  he  would  not  even  seem  to  force  Philemon 
to  confer  the  favor  except  of  his  free-will ;  and  so  he  sends 
Onesimus  back,  having  no  doubt  persuaded  him  to  return  as 
an  act  of  Christian  duty.  But,  while  thus  respecting  the 
•legivl  right  of  the  master  over  the  slave,  he  clearly  intimates 
that  the  law  of  Christ  would  not  be  fulfilled  by  the  simple  re- 
:  turn  of  Onesimus  to  slavery ; — ^^  Perhaps  for  this  cause  he  de- 
parted for  a  season,  that  thou  shouldest  receive  him  forever; 
not  now  as  a  alave^  but  above  a  alave^  a  brother  beloved,  first 
:  of  all  to  me,  and  how  much  more  to  thee,  both  in  the  flesh  and 
in  the  Lord.  If  thou  count  me  therefore  in  fellowship  with 
thee,  receive  httn  as  myself ^  *"  Thus  completely  identify- 
ing himself  with  Onesimus,  the  Apostle  engages  to  make 
good  any  loss  that  he  had  caused  to  his  master ;  and,  as  if  to 
make  the  promise  legally  binding,  he  writes  this  passage  at 
least  of  the  Epistle  with  his  own  hand ;  not,  however,  with- 
out gently  reminding  Philemon  that  he  would  stiU  owe  him 
his  own  soul  over  and  above.  "^  Such  is  the  Apostle's  practi- 
cal comment  on  his  own  text,  "  In  Christ  Jesus  there  is 
neither  bond  nor  free,  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all ; "  teaching 
which  is  the  more  interesting  when  viewed  in  its  connection 


»«  Philem.  8,  9. 

*"  Philem.  10,  11.  'Ov/fuifioc  means 
profitable.     The  nllusion,  in  its  rela- 


went  to  Rome.  There  ore  traditions 
that  he  became  bishop  of  Beroea  in 
Macedonia,  and  that  be  returned  to 


tion  to  Panl,  perhaps  implies  that  i  Rome,  and  suffered  martyrdom  an- 
Onesimas  had  made  himself  nsefal  in  dcr  Nero. 


many  services  which  his  former  con- 
dition would  enable  him  especially 
to  render.  Wo  know  nothing  of  how 
he  had  come  to  that  knowledge  of 


»*»  I'hilem.  12-17.  The  ev  aapid 
seems  to  refer  to  the  personal  rela- 
tions which  united  a  kind  roaster  to 
a  household  slave. 


the  Apostle  which   led  to  his  con-  ^^irpoco^eiXeig,  ver.  19.     It 

version  ;    but,  as   he  belonged  to  n  is  doubtful  how  far  the  words  el  6k  tj 

Christian    household,  it  is  not  im-  ydiia^i  ae  fj  b^'O^i  bear  out  the  com- 

probable  that  he  knew  something;  of  nion    interpretation,  that   Onesimus 

the    Christian    doclrino    before    he  had  robbed  his  master. 
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with  the  passages  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  £ph& 
sians  concerning  the  duties  of  masters  and  servants. 

§  18.  Onesimus  accompanied  Tychicus,the  bearer  of  the 
Apostle's  letter  to  the  Colossians,  as  well  as  of  a  very  similar 
Epistle  to  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  through  which  city  h6 
would  pass  on  hLs  route.  His  mission  to  both  churches  is  de- 
scribed in  almost  the  same  terms :  to  let  them  know  the 
Apostle's  condition  while  inquiring  into  their  own,  and  to 
comfort  their  hearts."*  The  Epistle  to  the  EphesianSy  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  have  been  called  forth  by  any  special 
circumstances,  nor  even  to  have  involved  any  distinctly  pre- 
cautionary teaching,  whether  against  Oriental  or  Jndaistic 
theosophy,  but  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  deep  love  which 
the  Apostle  felt  for  his  converts  at  Ephesus,  and  which  the 
mission  of  Tychicus,  with  an  Epistle  to  the  Church  of 
Colossae,  afforded  him  a  convenient  opportunity  of  evincing 
in  written  teaching  and  exhortation.  The  Epistle  thus  con- 
tains many  thoughts  that  have  pervaded  the  nearly  contem- 
poraneous Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  reiterates  many  of  the 
same  practical  warnings  and  exhortations,  and  bears  even  the 
tinge  of  the  same  diction.  The  highest  characteristic  which 
these  two  Epistles  have  in  common  is  that  of  a  presentation 
of  the  Lord  Jbsus  Christ,  fuller  and  clearer  than  we  find  in 
previous  writings,  as  the  Head  of  creation  and  of  mankind. 
All  thijigs  created  through  Christ,  all  things  coherent  in  him, 
all  things  reconciled  to  the  Father  by  him,  the  eternal  pur- 
pose to  restore  and  complete  all  things  in  him — such  are  the 
ideas  which  grew  richer  and  more  distinct  in  the  mind  of  the 
Apostle,  as  he  meditated  on  the  Gospel  which  he  had  been 
preaching,  and  the  truths  implied  in  it."'  In  the  EpisUe  to 
the  Colossians^  this  Divine  Headship  of  Christ  is  maintained 
as  the  safeguard  against  the  fancies  which  filled  the  heavens 
with  secondary  divinities,  and  which  laid  down  rules  for  an 
artificial  sanctity  of  men  upon  the  earth.  In  the  Epistle  to 
the  JSphesiaiiSy  the  etermty  and  universality  of  God's  redeem- 
ing purpose  in  Christ,  and  the  gathering  of  men  unto  him  as  his 


'«•  Col.  iv.  7-9 ;  Eph.  vi.  21,  22 :  the 
slight  Terbal  differcnceB,  however,  are 
very  interesting.  The  chief  object  of 
the  mission  to  the  Colossinns,  who  hod 


avrh  TovTo,  is  followed  in  the  one  case 
hy  Iva  yv<f>  ra  irepl  tftuv,  in  the  other 
by  Iva  yvcrre  ra  irepi  f}fi£iv.  These  are 
;  the  trae  readings,  though  of  coarse 


excited  the  Apostle's  anxiety,  was  to   they  are  confounded  in  the  MSS. 
inquire  into  their  state  ;  to  his  old  and  \      *  It  is  inferred  that  Colossians  was 
attached  converts  nt  Ephesus  it  was   written   before  Epkesians^  from   the 


to  inform  them  of  his.     The  common 
claase,  bv  knefi^  irpb^  i/mc  etc  f^ 


greater  expansion  of  these  topics  in 
the  latter  Epistle. 
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members,  are  set  forth  as  gloriously  revealed  in  the  Gospel. 
In  both,  the  application  of  the  truth  concerning  Christ,  as  the 
Image  of  God  and  the  Head  of  Men,  to  the  common  relations 
of  human  life — and  particularly  of  husband  and  wife,  parents 
and  children,  masters  and  sei'vants — is  dwelt  upon  in  such 
detail  as  to  form  a  perfect  code  of  Christian  social  morals. 

Besides  all  this,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  enlarges  upon 
such  profound  mysteries  of  the  Divine  counsels,  displays  so 
fully  the  origin  and  developments  of  the  Church  in  Christyits 
union,  communion,  and  aggregation  in  Mm,  that  this  majestic 
Epistle  can  never  be  rightly  deemed  otherwise  than  one  of  the 
most  sublime  and  consolatoiy  outpourings  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod 
to  the  children  of  men.  To  the  Christians  at  Ephesus,  dwell- 
ing under  the  shadow  of  the  great  Temple  of  Diana,  daily  see- 
ing its  outward  grandeur,  and  almost  daily  hearing  of  its  pomp- 
ous ritualism,  the  allusions  in  this  Epistle  to  that  mystic 
building,  of  which  Christ  was  the  comer-stone,  the  Apostles 
the  foundations,  and  himself  and  his  fcllow-Cln-istians  portions 
of  the  august  superstructure,  must  have  spoken  with  a  force, 
an  appropriateness,  and  re-assuring  depth  of  teaching,  that  can 
not  be  overestimated.*" 

The  question,  not  long  since  keenly  debated,  whether  the 
Ephesian  Church  was  really  that  to  which  this  Epistle  was 
addressed,  or  whether  it  is  the  Lao^Ucean  E^sde  mentioned 
in  Colossians  iv.  1 6,  seems  to  us  to  have  been  so  completely 
decided  in  favor  of  the  received  opinion,  as  only  to  need  a 
supplementary  notice.*" 

§  1 9.  These  three  Epistles  were  followed — but,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  some  considerable  interval  —  by  the  Episde  to  the 
Philippians^  whose  date  nearly  all  critics  concur  in  fixing  to- 
ward the  end  of  Paul's  imprisonment,  in  the  latter  part  of 
A.D.  62,  or  the  beginning  of  a.d.  63.  The  Epistle  to  the  JPhilip- 
pians  resembles  Uie  Second  to  the  Corinthians  in  the  effusion  of 
personal  feeling,  bftt  differs  from  it  in  the  absence  of  all  sore- 
ness. It  contains  less  of  censure,  and  more  of  praise  than  any 
other  of  Paul's  extant  letters.  The  Christians  at  Philippi 
had  regarded  the  Apostle  with  love  and  reverence  from  the 
beginning,  and  had  given  him  many  proofs  of  their  affection. 
•They  had  now  sent  him  a  contribution  toward  his  maintenance 


»*Eph.  ii.  19-22.  Dr.  ^o^Y8on 
hns  pointed  out  the  increased  force 
which  the  celebrated  description  of 
the  Christian  soldier,  warring  "not 

Af;ainst  flesh  and  blood,"  derives  from  plete  Armoi\  in  4  vols.  8vo). 
Paal's  position  va  a  prisoner  in  the       "*  Sco  Notes  ami  iHustrations  C13> 


Prietonum  (Eph.  vi.  10^20).  An  old 
divine,  Gnrnall,  has  made  this  pas- 
sage the  text  of  an  elaborate  but  racy 
comroentarv  (77y«  Christian  in  Com' 
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at  Rome,  such  as  we  must  suppose  him  to  have  received  from 
time  to  time  for  the  expenses  of  "  his  own  hired  house."  The 
bearer  of  this  contribution  was  Epaphroditus,  an  ardent  friend 
and  fellow-laborer  of  St.  Paul,  who  had  fallen  sick  on  the  jour- 
ney or  at  Rome."'  The  Epistle  was  written  to  be  conveyed 
by  Epaphroditus  on  his  return,  and  to  express  tlie  joy  with 
which  St.  Paul  had  received  the  kindness  of  the  Philippians. 
He  dwells  therefore  upon  their  fellowship  in  the  work  of 
spreading  the  Gospel,  a  work  in  which  he  was  even  now  labor- 
ing, and  scarcely  with  the  less  effect  on  account  of  his  bonds. 
His  imprisonment  had  made  him  known,  and  had  given  him 
fruitful  opportunities  of  declaring  his  Gospel  among  the  Im- 
perial guard,*"  and  pven  in  the  Household  of  theCaasar."* 
He  professes  his  undiminished  sense  of  the  glory  of  following 
Christ,  and  his  expectation  of  an  approaching  time  in  which 
the  Lord  Jesus  should  be  revealed  from  heaven  as  a  deliver- 
er. There  is  a  gracioxts  tone  ninning  through  this  Epistle, 
expressive  of  humility,  devotion,  kindness,  delight  in  aU  things 
fair  and  good,  to  which  the  favorable  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  written  gave  a  natural  occasion,  and  which  helps 
lis  to  understand  the  kind  of  ripening  w^hich  had  taken  place 
in  the  spirit  of  the  writer. 

The  allusions  in  this  Epistle  to  the  relief  of  Paul's  necessi- 
ties raise  the  question  of  how  he  was  maintained  during  his 
imprisonment,  and  whether  he  was  still  able  to  labor  with  his 
own  hands.  Thus  much  we  know,  that,  while  sometimes 
pinched  with  want,  he  so  husbanded  what  resources  he  had, 
as  to  be  able  (for  he  was  not  the  man  to  make  a  vain  promise) 
to  repay  Philemon  whatever  he  might  have  lost  by  Onesi- 
mus. 

When  this  Epistle  was  written,  Paul  was  expecting  the 
crisis  of  his  earthly  fate,  as  nearer  in  prospect,  but  even  less 
hopeful  in  its  issue,  than  when  he  wrote  the  other  three. 
Then,  he  was  so  confidently  anticipating  a  favorable  answer 
to  the  prayers  for  his  release,  that  he  asks  Philemon  to  pre- 
pare him  a  lodging.  Now,  while  still  trusting  in  the  efficacy 
of  those  prayers,  he  is  above  all. anxious  that  they  should  be 
directed  to  his  support  in  the  coming  trial,  "  That  in  nothing 
shall  I  be  ashamed,  but  that  with  boldness,  as  always,  so  now 
also,  Christ  shall  he  magnified  in  my  body,  whether  by  life 
or  by  deathP  "*  There  is  a  striking  resemblance,  but  also  a 
striking  contrast,  between  these  utterances  and  his  last  in  the 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.     The  noble  note  of  perfected 

«FhiI.  ii.  27.         »»rhil.  i.  13.         '-^Phil.  iv.  22,         '"Pliil.  i.  20. 
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resignation — "I  am  now  ready  to  be  oflEered" — is  preluded 
by  the  comparison — "  To  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is 
gain."  But  still  it  is  a  comparison,  an  alternative,  in  whicli 
the  decision  (if  it  were  his  to  make)  seems  to  him  most  diffi- 
cult ;  and  his  own  earnest  "  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with 
Christ,  which  is  far  better,"  is  overborne  by  the  need  that  tho 
Church  still  had  of  his  service ;  and  so  he  comes  to  the  confi- 
dent conclusion,  "  I  know  that  I  shall  abide  and  continue  with 
you  all,  for  your  furtherance  and  joy  of  faith."  "•  Still,  how- 
ever, the  conflict  may  be  traced  throughout  the  Epistle ;  and 
the  passage  in  which  he  comes  nearest  to  planning  his  future 
movements,  if  released,  stands  in  close  connection  with  tho 
opposite  alternative : — "  Yea,  and  if  I  be  offered  on  the  saeri 
Jice  and  service  of  your  faiih^  I  joy,  and  rejoice  with  you 
all.  .  .  .  But  I  trust  in  the  Lord  J'esus  to  send  Timotheus 
shortly  unto  you  ....  Him  therefore  I  hope  to  send  present- 
ly, so  sooji  as  I  shall  see  how  it  will  go  with  me.  But  I  trust 
in  the  Lord  that  I  also  myself  shall  come  shortly."  *" 

It. is  not  difficult  to  find  reasons  for  all  this  in  the  altered 
9tate  of  affairs  at  Rome.  The  second  year  of  Paul's  im- 
prisonment marks  the  most  unfavorable  crisis  in  the  court  and 
character  of  Nero.  Tlie  death  of  Burrus  (Jan.,  a.d.  62)  de- 
prived the  emperor  of  his  most  manly  councilor,  and  the 
Apostle  of  that  "  captain  of  the  guard  "  to  whom  he  had  been 
recommended  by  Julius,  and  by  whom  he  had  been  leniently 
treated.  The  office  was  divided,  and  Fenius  Rufus  proved 
too  weak  to  check  his  colleague  Tigellinus,  the  worst  of  Nero's 
fliatellites.'"  The  influence  of  Seneca  was  declining,  though 
we  may  doubt  whether  the  philosopher  would  have  had  much 
sympathy  with  the  Apostle."*  Worst  of  all,  Nero  cemented 
by  a  marriage  his  connection  with  Poppsea,  for  whose  sake 
he  divorced  and  murdered  his  young  wife  Octavia;  and  the 
birth  of  a  son,  at  the  beginning  of  a.d.  63,  gave  her  a  para- 
mount influence,  which,  as  a  Jewish  proselyte,  she  would  nat- 
urally use  against  the  Apostle.  Paul's  very  success  in  gaining 
converts  in  the  imperial  household  would  increase  his  danger ; 
and  he  now  complains  of  that  disheartening  abandonment  by 
friends  which  is  the  very  gall  of  adversity."" 

But,  while  borne  up  inwardly  by  faith,  prayer,  and  resigna* 


"•Phil.  i.  21.2a 
"'Phil.  ii.  17-24. 


""Some  commcntAtors  trace  in  the 
Efiistle  to  the  Philip/nana  indications 
of  increased  rigor  in  St.  Paul's  treat- 
ment. 


^^  No  stadent  of  this  period  of  his- 
tory should  overlook  Mr.  Merivale's 
comparison  between  Paul  and  Seneca. 
Hint,  of  the  /ioinans  under  the  J^mpir\ 
vol.  vi'.  p.  292. 
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tion,  he  found  a  safeguard  in  the  emperor  himself.  Among 
the  sentiments  and  tastes,  the  unbridled  indulgence  of  which 
proved  the  ruin  of  Nero's  character,  the  sentiment  of  iustice 
to  his  subjects  survived.  Paul  probably  knew  this  when  he 
appealed  to  Caesar;  nor  was  the  appesd  made  in  vain.  In 
those  cases  which  Nero  reserved  for  his  own  hearing,  he  was 
conspicuous  for  the  precision  which  he  demanded  of  the 
pleaders,  and  for  the  care  with  which  he  delivered  his  judg- 
ments in  writing,  after  taking  the  opinion  of  competent  ad- 
visers. There  is  the  best  reason  to  believe  the  prevailing 
tradition  that,  after  an  imprisonment  of  two  years,  Paul's  case 
was  heard  by  the  emperor  and  decided  in  his  favor.  We 
have  no  positive  contemporary  record  of  the  fact ;  but  there 
is  one  piece  of  direct  historic  evidence,  from  which  it  seems 
fairly  to  be  inferred.  The  precision  with  which  St.  Luke 
specifies  the  duration  of  Paul  s  imprisonment  justifies  the  in- 
ference that  it  came  to  an  end  at  the  close  of  the  "  two  years/ 
that  is,  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  63. 

Some  modern  writers  have,  indeed,  maintained  the  para- 
doxical  theory  that  Paul's  imi>risonment  ended  only  with  his 
martyrdom,  which  they  place  much  earlier  than  the  received 
date."*  Their  reasons  are  purely  negative.  They  set  aside 
the  statements  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  as  worthless.  The 
testimony  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  to  St.  Paul's  fi-eedom,  his 
use  of  it  in  fresh  apostolic  circuits  in  Asia  and  Europe,  and 
his  renewed  imprisonment  at  Rome,  with  the  prospect  of 
death  before  him,  is  got  rid  of  generally  by  a  denial  of  the 
genuineness  of  these  Epistles,  or  by  referring  them  to  a  much 
earlier  period  gf  the  Apostle's  life ;  but  the  latter  view  seemh 
clearly  untenable,  so  that  the  objection  is  resolved  into  th« 
former.     The  whole  argument  will  be  examined  presently. 

There  remain  the  indications  in  the  four  Epistles  written 
during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  of  Paul's  assurance  of  his 
coming  release  and  his  plans  in  reference  to  it,  besides  the 
celebrated  project,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  of  a  visit  to 
Spain.  But  it  is  contended  that  St.  Paul's  expectations  were 
not  always  realized,  and  that  the  passages  from  Philemon  and 
Philippians  are  effectually  neutralized  by  Acts  xx.  25 — ^^  I 
know  that  ye  all  (at  Ephesus)  shall  see  my  face  no  more ; " — 
inasmuch  as  the  supporters  of  the  ordinary  view  hold  that  St, 
Paul  went  again  to  Ephesus.  This  is  a  fair  answer  to  the 
argument  from  intention  alone^  leaving  out  of  view  the  testi- 

*"This  received  date,  though  the  leading  authorities  differ  to  some  extent, 
lies  within  the  interval  from  midsumnrter  a.d.  66  to  midsummer  a.i>.  6& 
The  authorities  will  be  given  in  their  proper  place.     (See  chap,  xix  §  13). 
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mony  of  tradition  and  the  authority  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Tlie  testimony  of  Luke  places  the  ob* 
jectors  in  this  dilemma:  if  Paul  had  been  martyred  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  Luke  would  certainly  not  have  broken  off 
without  recording  so  important  a  fact :  if  his  imprisonment 
had  been  prolonged  beyond  the  two  years,  Luke  could  not 
have  named  this  as  its  precise  duration ;  and  so  the  conclu- 
sion seems  irresistible,  that  he  was  then  set  free.^*' 

§  20.  Before  we  consider  the  light  thrown  upon  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Apostle's  life  by  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  by 
the  ancient  Christian  writers,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  re- 
lation of  the  HJpistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  his  first  imprisonment 
at  Rome.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  authorship  of 
that  marvelous  composition.*"  It  will  be  enough  here  to  say 
that  the  striking  resemblances  between  this  Epistle  and  those 
to  the  Oolossians  and  Ephesians,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Head- 
ship of  Christ  over  the  creation — not  only  as  to  the  general 
principle,  but  in  the  details  of  its  expression — have  long  since 
wrought  in  our  mind  the  growing  conviction  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  ancient  Church  was  right  in  regarding  the  Epis- 
tle as  Paul's,  and  not  only  that  these  works  were  the  product 
of  the  same  mind,  but  at  the  same  stage  of  its  development, 
and  under  the  same  circumstances.  And  what  is  more  prob- 
able and  consistent  than  that,  in  the  leisure  and  retirement 
of  his  prison,  amid  the  vain  pomps  and  assumptions  of 
Csesarism,  and  when  his  last  attempt  to  convince  the  Jews 
had  been  frustrated, — that  the  Jew,  who  had  been  brought 
up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  who  had  made  advances  in  his  na- 
tional faith  above  his  equals,  and  who  could  now  review  his 
rabbinical  lore  in  the  light  of  Gospel  truth, -^  that  such  a 
man,  under  such  conditions,  should  work  out,  for  the  benefit 
of  Jewish  Christians,  especially  in  Palestine,  the  great  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  pre-eminence  above  all  creatures,  in  earth  or 
heaven,  as  established  by  the  covenant  of  Grod  with  his  an- 
cient people,  and  illustrated  by  all  the  symbols  of  their  wor- 
ship ? 

The  other  element,  which  runs  through  the  whole  Epistle, 
tends  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  writer,  whoever  he  may 
be,  is  addressing  a  persecuted  body  of  Christians,  whose  faith 
was  sorely  tried ;  and  each  point  of  his  great  argument  is  in- 

"^  To  those  who  admit  the  gennineness  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  wc  can 
not  see  how  this  argaroent  can  be  otherwise  than  unanswerable  ;  fur,  when 
Paul  was  in  prison,  expecting  his  martyrdom,  Luke  was  tcith  him  (2  Tim. 
ill.  11). 

See  the  Appendix,  On  tJte  Book^  of  the  New  TesiamenU 
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tertwined  with  the  most  earnest  exhortations  to  constancy, 
the  most  glowing  examples  of  faith  triumphing  over  suffering 
and  death,  the  most  solemn  warning  against  apostasy,  ever 
embodied  in  human  language.  And  if  we  know  of  no  writer 
of  the  apostolic  age,  but  Panl,  capable  both  intellectually  and 
spiritually  of  writing  the  Epistle,***  so  we  know  of  no  Church 
except  that  of  Jndiea  at  this  very  crisis,  to  which  both  the 
doctrinal  and  practical  parts  of  the  Epistle  would  be  pre- 
eminently adapted.  Troubled  within  by  the  Jndaistie  con- 
flict, they  wanted  a  full  and  final  demonstration  of  the  true 
relation  of  Judaism  to  Christianity.  Drawn  on,  with  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  verge  of 
that  frightful  national  convulsion  in  which  all  that  wa»  ex- 
ternal in  Judaism  was  to  perish,  they  needed  to  be  consoled 
and  fortified  by  the  lesson  that  all  that  was  vital  had  been 
first  absorbed  into  Christianity,  so  that  the  rest  "  having  de- 
cayed and  grown  old,  was  ready  to  vanish  away."  ***  Ex- 
posed doubly,  as  Christians  to  the  malice  of  the  Jews,  and  as 
Jews  to  the  hatred  of  the  Greeks,  under  a  government  which, 
since  the  death  of  Festus,  was  hurrying  on  to  anarchy,  they 
required  to  be  fortified  against  persecution  and  apostasy. 

Nay  more,  there  seem  to  be  distinct  allusions  to  the  recent 
martyrdom  of  their  own  rulers,  of  \v^hich  they  themselves  had 
been  spectators,  which  enable  us  to  specify,  with  great  pi-ob- 
ability,  the  very  persecution  under  which  they  suffered.  Be- 
sides reminding  them  of  "  the  great  conflict  of  sufferings  '* 
which  they  had  endured  in  "  the  fonner  days,  in  which  ^ey 
were  enlightened," — the  persecutions  in  the  first  age  of  Chris- 


"*  We  may  safely  affirm,  with  their 
extant  Epistles  for  our  guide,  that 
the  style  is  not  that  of  Peter,  John, 
or  Jnmcs ;  while  the  whole  tone  is 
that  of  npofitolic  authority.  To  the 
theory  of  Luther,  who  ascribes  the 
Epistle  to  A  polios,  because  he  was 
a  learned  Jew,  eloquent  and  mighty 
in  the  Scriptures  —  and  much  more 
to  any  unknown  person  of  that  nge 
— we  may  reply,  as  Herodotus  does 
to  those  who  sonj^ht  an  imaginary 
origin  for  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  that  **  it  does  not  admit  of  dis- 
cussion," because  it  has  not  even 
liny    primd  Jade    evidence    in    its 


foil,  (where  the  prtsent  tenses  of  the 
Greek  arc  unaccountably  changed 
into  p(ut  in  the  English  Yersionl 
and  xiii.  10,  foil. — that  the  Temple 
was  standing,  and  that  its  usual  course 
of  divine  service  was  carried  on  with- 
out interruption.  The  Epistle  must 
therefore  have  been  written  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70. 
Such  passages  as  vi.  8,  viii.  13,  x.  25, 
37,  xii.  27,  indicate  the  approach  of 
the  doom  foretold  by  Christ,  and 
watched  for  by  the  Christians;  but 
these  forebodings  seem  less  distinct 
than  they  might  have  been  if  uttered 
immediaidy  before  the  catastrophe— 

favor.  I  that  is,  after  the  Jewish  War  had 

^^  It  seems  to  bo  implied  in   the  -  actuoUy  commenced.   This  argument 

whole   argument — and   csfiecinliy  in   would  place  the  date  of  the  Epistle 

the  passages  viii.  4,  fell.,  nnd  ix.  G,  '  before  a.d  6i». 
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tianity,"" — and  after  recounting  the  "great  cloud  of  martyrs" 
of  ancient  times — he  comes  to  the  recent  examples  of  a  faith 
parallel  to  theirs,  and  exhorts  the  brethren  to  "  remember  t/t£ir 
ovm  leaders,  who  had  spoken  to  them  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
and  reviewing  (as  spectators)  the  end  of  their  course,  to  imi- 
tate their  faith."  "^  Now  it  was  in  the  second  year  of  Paul's 
imprisonment  at  Rome  (a.d.  62)  that  the  High-priest  Ananus 
availed  himself  of  the  vacancy  in  the  procuratorship,  between 
the  death  of  Festus  and  the  arrival  of  Albinus,  to  perpetrate 
the  judicial  murder  of  St,  James  the  Just  and  other  leaders  of 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem, 'according  to  the  account  of  Jose- 
phus."'**  How  precisely  does  the  language  of  the  Epistle  apply 
to  the  martyrdom  of  the  Apostle  who  is  usually  regarded  as 
the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  who  certainly  had  a  special 
oversight  of  that  Church !  This  allusion,  moreover,  confii*m8 
the  ancient  opinion  that  "  the  Hebrews,"  to  whom  the  Epistle 
was  addressed  (according  to  the  title,  for  it  begins  without  a 
superscription^,  were  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine,  and 
of  Jerusalem  m  particular.  Its  direct  personal  appeals  and 
salutations  prove  that  it  had  some  such  original  destination ; 
while  the  superscription  may  have  been  omitted  to  denote  its 
wider  destination  for  Jewish  Christians  everywhere. 

Besides  these  general  indications,  there  are  specific  allu- 
sions, which  not  only  confirm  the  authorship  as  St.  Paul's, 
but  throw  light  upon  the  Apostle's  movements.  Foremost 
of  these  is  the  request,  so  strikingly  parallel  to  passages  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  for  the  prayers  of  the  brethren,  first 
that  the  writer  might  be  able  to  keep  a  good  conscience,  and 
to  maintain  an  honorable  course '" — words  precisely  suited  to 


"••Heb.  X.  32,  33.  The  following 
passage  in  the  English  Version,  **  For 
ye  had  compassion  of  me  in  mj 
lK>nd8  *'  (ver.  34),  carries  our  minds 
irresistibly  to  **Paul  the  prisoner  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  and  to  the  ministra- 
tion of  his  friends  at  Csesarea  (Acts 
xxiv.  23\  though  the  connection  of 
the  for  IS  not  clear.  But  the  de- 
cisive preponderance  of  MS.  author- 
ity compels  us  to  give  up  the  read- 
ing roig  Seafwic  ftov  for  roig  deofiioig^ 
**yo  had  compassion  wUh  the  prison- 
^'"/or  it  was  thus  that  they  "  be- 
came companions  (or  partners)  with 
those  who  were  so  treated  "  (vcr.  33). 
But  if  the  Pauline  authorship  bo 
established  on   otber   evidence,  the 


passage  acquires  a  peculiar  force 
as  coming  from  him  who  was  best 
qualified  to  bear  such  testimony,  the 
very  **Saul  who  made  havoc  of  the 
church,  entering  into  every  house" 
— doubtless  "spoiling  their  goods'* 
(Heb.  X.  34)  —  "  and  holing  men 
and  women,  comntitted  them  to  prison'* 
(Acts  viii.  8). 

"^  Heb.  xiii.  7 :  uv  avaOetjpovvrei 
TTTV  EKfkujtv  r^c  ov€U5Tpot^,q. 

"'b  Comp.  c.  XX.  §  7. 

""Heb.  xiii.  18.  The  passage  ir- 
resistibly suggests  Panrs  repeated 
professions  of  n  good  conscience  (Acts 
xxiii.  1,  xxiv.  16;  2  Cor.  i.  12);  and 
for  the  latter  douses,  compare  Phil 
i.  19,  20. 
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his  trial  before  Nero — and  next  that,  as  the  result  of  his  heiDff 
thus  supported,  he  might  be  restored  to  them  the  sooner."* 
Next  comes  the  passage — "  Know  ye  that  our  brother  Timo- 
thy is  set  at  Uberty  (or  rather,  A«^  de^mrted),^^  with,  whom,  if 
he  come  quickly,  I  will  see  you."  Compare  this  with  what 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Philippians — "  I  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus  to 
send  Timotheus  shortly  unto  you  ...  so  soon  as  I  shall  see 
how  it  will  go  with  me.  But  I  trust  in  the  Lord  that  I  also 
shall  come  shortly."  **^  Few  can  doubt  that  the  two  passages 
come  from  the  same  pen  and  refer  to  the  same  series  of  in- 
tended movements,  though,  as  intentions  only  are  spoken  of 
in  the  briefest  terms,  the  details  are  somewhat  obscure.  Thus 
much  seems  clear,  that  the  passage  in  Hebrews  was  written 
when,  even  if  the  trial  was  not  concluded,*"  its  issue  was  so 
well  foreseen  the  writer  could  exchange  "  I  trust "  for  ^^IwiU 
see  you  ;  "  and  when  Timothy  had  departed,  probably  on  his 
mission  to  the  Philippians,  to  carry  te  them  the  good  news,  as 
Paul  had  premised,  and  to  bring  back  word  of  their  state."* 
Such  a  mission  would  supersede  the  immediate  execution  of 
Paul's  design  of  visiting  Philippi ;  "*  and  he  may  have  been 
urged  to  go  straight  to  Jerusalem  by  the  same  motives  that 
induced  him  to  write  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  news 
of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Ananus  would  doubt- 


"•Heb.  xiii,  19:  conip.  Philem. 
22;  Phil.  i.  25,  ii.  24. 

"•Heb.  xiii.  23:  ano^xXvfikvw, 
The  best  commentators  are  now  gen- 
erally agreed  on  this  sense.  Com  p. 
Acts  XV.  33,  xxviii.  25 ;  Ex.  xxxiii. 
11  in  the  LXX.;  Tolyb.  ii.  34,  §  12. 
There  is  no  clear  evidence  that  Tim- 
othy was  at  Home  as  a  prisoner.  1 
Tim.  vi.  12  may  refer  to  his  having 
been  ''a  confessor;"  but  its  more 
nataral  sense  seems  to  bo  his  profes- 
sion of  faith  at  his  ordination. 
Comp.  c.  XX.  §  20. 

"'  Phil.  ii.  19-24.  Incidentally  we 
may  remark  on  the  utter  improbabil- 
ity of  the  Epistle,  containing  these 
direct  personal  allusions  to  the 
writer,  being  handed  down  by  the 
early  Church  without  some  expla- 
nation of  who  that  writer  was,  had 
there  been  a  question  of  his  being 
any  other  than  St.  Paul.  The  "  / 
will  see  you,*'  *'owr  brother  Tim- 
othy," and  60  forth,  are  simply  ab- 
lurd  as  coming  from  any  but  a  wtll- 


known  antfior,  who  was  at  once  a  pris- 
oner nt  Rome  and  a  near  friend  of 
Timothy;  while  the  whole  tone  of 
the  Epistle  leaves  little  doubt  that 
that  well-known  author  was  aiso  an 
Ajtostle, 

***  Critics  of  high  authority  regard 
the  passage  xiii.  18,  19,  as  not  im- 
plying that  Paul  was  still  a  prisoner, 
and  ver.  23  as  disproving  such  a 
view.  Mr.  Lewin  says:  **PauI,  at 
the  date  of  this  Epistle,  was  certain- 
ly at  liberty,  and  was  expecting  Tim- 
othy from  the  mission  on  which  the 
latter  had  been  sent  to  Philippi'* 
(Fast.  Sac.  A.D.  63,  No.  1 94 1 ).  The 
writer's  intention  of  accoinjicmyiiuj 
Timothy  (Heb.  xiii.  23)  seems  to  slum- 
that  the  latter  could  not  well  be  the 
bearer  of  the  Epistle,  as  is  stated  in 
the  epigraph  :  *  *  Written  to  the  He- 
brews from  Italy  by  Timothy." 

"'Phil.  ii.  19. 

""Phil.  ii.  24,  where  the  raxku^  is 
less  definite  than  the  r(i;(f£ov  of  Heb. 
xiii.  23. 
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less  be  brought  to  Rome  by  some  of  the  fugitives  ;  and  Paul, 
desiring  to  atrengthen  hia  brethren  by  Jiis  |>erEonal  presence, 
may  have  resolved  to  sail  for  Judica,  sib  soou  as  the  navieation 
opened,  in  company  with  Timothy,  if  the  latter  returned  soon 
enough  from  Philippi,  Meanwhile  he  probably  sent  the 
EpisUe  to  Jerusalem,  to  prepare  the  brethren  for  his  coming. 
As  to  th.<i  place  from  which  he  wrote  it,  the  words  "Tliey  of 
Italy  salute  you"  are  decisive,  if  we  accept,  as  we  probably 
should,  the  rendering  of  our  version.'*' 

This  reasoning  would  lead  us,  with  more  than  probability, 
to  the^rs<  step  of  the  Apostle's  course  after  his  release  from 
his  imprisonment.  For  the  question  ia  not  ^aa  in  cases  before 
noticed)  of  a  mere  intention ;  bnt  of  a  positive  intention  to  be 
executed  so  immediately  that  he  would  not  wait  long  for  Tim- 
othy's return : — ''With  whom,  if  he  come  t}ie  quicker  (raxfov) 
IwUl  see  you."  This  seems  almost  decisive  for  the  direction 
of  Paul's  course  straight  to  Jerusalem,  on  his  liberation  in  iho 
spring  of  a.d.  63. 

"*  Hob.  xiii.  24  :  ol  oirS  rw  'iToiiof .  Some  draw  tho  opposite  iDfereacfl 
from  (he  word  a-nb,  and  Contend  for  Cir-tarta,  »a  suiting  (he  indiCBlioiu  of 
I'aiil's  imprisonment — a,  tlieory  no  more  lennble  itian  that  which  refers  tlio 
Oohttitmt,  etc.,  to  Ciesaren;  or  for  AiKenii,  oa  the  place  where  Timoth; 
might  hnie  met  P»al.  Bat  tho  truth  seems  lo  be  thnt  ol  anb  'Iraiia^  is 
properly  used  by  n  person  tmtivgjrom  Italg,  with  reference  lo  the  point  of 
view  of  the  readers — a  point  of  Ticw  so  often  taken  in  epislolary  language. 
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(A.)    LAODICEA. 

The  two  passages  in  tho  N.  T. 
where  this  city  is  mentioned  define 
it  geographical  position  in  harmony 
with  other  authorities.  In  ReT.  i. 
11,  iii.  14,  it  is  spoken  of  as  belong- 
ing to  the  general  district  which  con- 
tained Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Thyatira, 
Pergamos,  Sardis,  and  Philadelphia. 
In  Col.  iv.  13,  15,  it  appears  in  still 
closer  association  with  Colossce  and 
Ilierapolis.  And  this  was  exactly 
its  position.  It  was  a  town  of  some 
consequence  in  the  Roman  province 
of  Asia;  and  it  was  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Micander,  on  a  small 
river  called  the  Lycus,  with  Colossie 
and  Hierapolis  a  few  miles  distant  to 
the  west. 

Built,  or  rather  rebnilt,  by  one  of 
%he  Sclencid  roonarchs,  and  named 
in  honor  of  his  wife,  Laodicea  became 
under  the  Roman  government  a  place 
of  some  importance.  Its  trade  was 
considerable :  it  lay  on  the  line  of  a 
great  road;  and  it  was  the  seat  of  n 
conventus.  From  Rev.  iii.  17,  we 
ahonld  gather  it  was  a  place  of  g^at 
wealth.  The  damage  which  was 
caused  by  an  earthquake  in  tho  reign 
of  Tiberius  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  27)  was 
promptly  repaired  by  tho  energy  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  was  soon  after 
this  occurrence  that  Christianity  was 
introduced  into  Laodicea.  In  subse- 
quent times  it  became  a  Christian 
city  of  eminence,  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  a  meeting-place  of  councils.  It 
is  often  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine 


writers.  Tho  Mahometan  invadera 
destroyed  it ;  and  it  is  now  a  scene 
of  utter  desolation :  but  the  extensive 
ruins  near  iMnislu  justify  all  that  we 
read  of  Laodicea  in  Greek  and  Ro« 
man  writers.  Many  travelers  have 
visited  and  described  the  place,  bat 
the  most  elaborate  and  interesting 
account  is  that  of  Hamilton. 


(B.)  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE 
EPHESIANS,  AND  THE  LAO- 
DICEAN EPISTLE  MENTION- 
ED  IN  COL.  IV.  16. 

The  theory  that  the  EpinU  to  thA 
Epkesians  was  written  to  the  Laodi- 
ceans,  and  sent  by  Tychicus  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Cbioe- 
sians,  the  two  churches  being  exhort- 
ed to  a  mutual  reading  of  the  two  let- 
ters, involves  two  questions — (1.)  Is 
this  Epistle  wrongly  entitled  to  the 
Epheeianaf  (2.)  Was  it  addressed  to 
the  Loodiceans  ?  The  importance  of 
this  distinction  will  appear  presently 
from  the  fact  that  the  arguments  for 
each  proposition  are  not  quite  mntn- 
ally  corroborative. 

I.   EXTERHAL    EtIPENGB. — 1.  TbC 

Vatican  MS.  (Codex  B),  ^vell  known 
as  being  of  the  highest  authority, 
omits  tho  name  of  Ephesus  in  the 
superscription,  the  words  which  we 
enclose  in  brackets  being  only  added 
in  the  margin  by  a  much  later  hand — 
TlavXo^f  a7r6<TToXoc  ^Itfffw  Xpurrov  Std 
Be7J}fjtaro^  Beov,  rdic  dyioic  Toif  ovetv 
\jtv  'E^<Tv]  Koi  iriOTolg  h  "Sfiwra  *X]f* 
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aoi)  (Eph.  i.  1) — where  it  is  at  once 
evident  how  difficult  it  is  to  make 
sense  of  the  phrase,  roig  ohaiv  koI  7r<- 
oroZc,  which  is  also  a  constraction 
without  a  parallel  in  St.  Paul's  writ- 
:ngs.  On  the  other  hand,  this  formu- 
In,  with  the  name  of  the  place,  b  pre- 
cisely parallel  to  the  superscriptions 
of  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  the 
Corinthians  (second  Epistle),  and  the 
Philippians.  As  a  matter  of  textual 
evidence,  the  omission  is  outweighed 
hy  the  presence  of  the  words  in  all 
the  other  principal  MSS.,  and  in  all 
the  ancient  versions.  In  reference 
to  modem  authority,  Tischendorf  has 
now  removed  the  brackets  within 
which  he  formerly  placed  the  words. 
Kor  must  it  be  overlooked  that  most, 
if  not  all,  the  advocates  for  their  re- 
jection— constrained  by  their  accept- 
ance of  Marcion*s  authority  (see  be- 
low), as  well  as  by  the  desire  both  to 
make  sense  of  the  passage  and  to  de- 
cide who  really  were  the  persons  ad- 
dressed— not  only  omit  kv  'E^er^,  but 
insert  kv  Aaoduceit^  thus  themselves  re- 
jecting that  very  authonty  of  the  Codex 
/},  which  is  their  main  external  argu- 
ment, 

()f  course  the  omission,  which  in 
such  a  MS.  could  hardly  be  accident- 
al, indicates  a  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  word  at  a  very  early 
period.  The  existence  of  snch  a 
doubt,  which  we  are  about  to  prove, 
accounts  for  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
omission.  The  ((oubt  being  whether 
the  words  iv  Bipiatti  or  ev  Aaoducei^ 
ffhonld  l)c  inserted,  the  transcriber  ap- 
pears to  have  compromised  the  matter 
by  omitting  both,  at  the  expense  of 
leaving  the  sense  imperfect.  Thus 
the  absence  of  the  words,  which  is  the 
only  /act  attested  by  the  MS.,  is  ac- 
connted  for,  while  the  preponderating 
testimony  of  the  MSS.  and  Versions 
jiroves  the  opinion  of  Christian  an- 
tiquity that  the  doubt  was  not  well 
founded. 


3.  St.  Basil  (in  the  hitter  half  of  the 
fourth  century)  had  learned  from 
those  before  him  that  the  Ephesians 
(to  whom,  however,  he  believes  the 
Epistle  to  have  been  addressed)  were 
not  named  in  the  superscription, 
which  ran  Tci^  ayioi^  role  ovat  koI  in- 
oToi^j  and  so  ho  had  himself  seen  it 
in  ancient  copies.  This  again  at- 
tests the  fact  of  the  words  having 
been  at  least  questioned  very  early, 
which  is  also  confirmed  by  TertuUian, 
Jerome,  and  Epiphanius,  who  are 
however  referring  to  the  very  contro- 
versy raised  by  Marcion,  in  which 
the  explanation  of  the  doubt  is  to  be 
found. 

8.  As  early  as  the  first  half  of  the 
third  century  (about  a  century  and  a 
hcUf  before  Basii)^  the  heretic  Marcion 
asserted  that  the  words  llp^  Aaodi- 
Kkaq  were  in  the  title  of  the  MSS. 
which  he  used ;  but  Marcion  is  uni- 
versally charged  by  the  Christian  Fa- 
thers with  making  arbitrary  altera- 
tions in  those  books  of  the  Scripture 
which  he  accepted.  It  is  indeed  ar- 
gued that  he  tampered  with  the  text 
on  doctrinal  grounds  which  could  not 
induce  him  to  alter  the  title  of  an 
epistle.  But  the  testimony  of  a  per- 
son who  corrupts  documents  in  some 
points  becomes  worthless  in  all ;  and 
Marcion  is  actually  accused  by  his 
contemporary,  TertuUian,  of  insert- 
ing the  words  Tip6q  AaoSuciac  in  the 
title.  Nor  can  we  admit  that  the 
statement  about  Marcion*s  adding  the 
words  proves  that  there  was  no  ad- 
dress in  the  copies  known  to  Tertul- 
lian,  or  even,  if  so,  that  the  conclu- 
sion would  have  much  force.  For  it 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the 
Epistle  was  addressed  to  some  par- 
ticular church  or  churches,  and  the 
whole  qnestion  is  about  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  name  for  another. 

Archbishop  Ussher  propounded  the 
ingenious  conjecture,  that  the  Epistle 
was  a  circular  letter,  addressed  to 
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WToral  cimrches,  in  the  same  wny  as 
the  Epistle  to  the  GaUtians  was  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  churches  in  Gala- 
tio,  and  those  to  Corinth  to  the 
Christians  **in  the  whole  province 
of  AchaiA*'  (2  Cor.  i.  1);  and  that 
Tychicus  carried  several  copies  of  it, 
differently  superscribed,  one  for  Lao- 
dicca,  another  fur  Hierapolis,  anoth- 
er for  Philadelphia,  and  so  on.  Hence 
many  of  the  early  copyists,  perplexed 
by  this  diversity  in  their  copies,  might 
be  led  to  omit  the  words  in  which  the 
variation  consisted ;  and  thus  the 
state  of  the  earliest  known  text  of  the 
Epistle  (that  of  the  Codex  Vaticanns) 
wonld  bo  explained.  When  the 
Epistle  was  afterward  spread  over  the 
world,  Ephcsns,  the  great  commercial 
capital  of  Asia,  being  the  place  from 
which  copies  of  it  were  mostly  pro- 
cured, it  would  obtain  the  title  of  the 
**  Epistle  from  Ephcsus,"  and  lastly 
the  name  of  Ephesns  would  be  insert- 
ed in  the  text.  This  theory,  howev- 
er, besides  wanting  the  substratum  of 
any  positive  evidence,  is  open  to  the 
objection,  that  in  the  examples  cited 
of  a  plurality  of  address,  as  well  as  in 
John's  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Church- 
es of  Asia  (the  Tory  churches  now  in 
question),  there  is  one  common  su- 
perscription indicating  all  those  who 
were  addressed ;  and  so  here  we 
should  expect  some  such  phrase  as 
Toii  ovaiv  hf  'Aai^  (with  an  extension, 
if  necessary,  to  include  the  churches 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  prorince). 

II.  Internal  Evidence. — 1.  The 
.absence  of  any  salutation  to  indtvidual 
wemlters  of  a  church  so  familiar  to 
Paid  as  the  fyhesians  is  too  negative 
to  be  of  any  weight,  and  if  of  any,  it 
would  only  go  to  prove  tho  very 
point  which  the  objectors  themselves 
give  up,  that  it  was  a  General  Epis- 
tle. Its  special  character  is  conclu- 
sively proved  by  chap.  vi.  21,  22,  as 
well  as  by  the  mention  of  the  brethren 
In  ver.  28. 


The  suggestion  that  Paul  had  no 
personal  friends  to  greet  among  tho 
Laodiceans,  *'who  had  not  seen  his 
face  in  the  flesh,"  is  answered  by  tho 
fact,  that  of  the  only  two  persons  sa^ 
luted  by  name  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  Nymphas  is  a  Laodicean 
(Cot.  iv.  15 :  some  suppose  the  same 
of  Archippus,  ver.  17).  In  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Philippians,  also  distin- 
guished for  their  close  relations  to  the 
Apostle,  the  personal  salutations  are 
equally  ''conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence ; "  for  the  two  ladies,  Eoo^a 
and  Syntyche,  are  not  named  in  the 
way  of  salutation,  but  of  exhortation 
to  moke  up  some  quarrel  (Phil.  iv. 
20).  Tychicus  might  well  be  charged 
with  individual  salutations  to  those 
friends  whose  very  number  made  it 
difficult  for  the  Apostle  to  indite  his 
wonted  autograph  with  that  fettered 
hand  to  which  he  pathetically  refers 
in  the  salutation  of  the  sister  epistle, 
as  if  apologizing  for  its  brevity:-^ 
''The  salutation  by  the  hand  of  mo 
Paul :  remember  my  bands  "  (CoL  iv. 
18). 

2.  Tho  Christians  to  whom  bo 
writes  are  addressed  as  exclusively 
Gentiks^  recent  converts,  of  whose  con- 
version Paul  knew  only  by  retort,  and 
who  only  knew  hitn  cut  an  Apostle  by 
hearsay,  so  that  he  might  need  cre- 
dentiaU  to  accredit  him  with  them 
(Eph.  i.  13,  15,  ii.  11,  13,  iii.  2,  4,  iv. 
17,  V.  8);  all  of  which  points  arc  in* 
appropriate  to  the  Ephesians,  and  ex- 
actly suitable  to  'the  Laodiceans. 
We  answer  in  one  word,  that  these 
texts  do  not  seem  to  sustain  the  in- 
ferences drawn  from  them. 

(i.)  The  magnificent  statement  of 
the  position  of  tho  Gentiles  in  the 
Church  (not  without  important  allu- 
sions to  their  communion  with  their 
Jewish  brethren,  ii.  12-22)  is  surely 
far  too  suitable  to  the  Christians  of 
such  n  city  us  Epiiesns,  to  be  affected 
by  any  question  of  how  many  Jews 
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were  iocladed  in  that  Church.  It  is 
cnoagh  for  as  to  know  (what  is  clear 
from  Acts  xix.  8-10)  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  Ephesian  Christians  were 
G^entiles ;  and  it  might  just  as  well  bo 
argned,  from  Rom.  xi.  13,  that  there 
were  no  Jews  in  the  Church  at  Borne, 
(ii.)  It  is  in  connection  with  this 
■ame  argument,  to  impress  upon 
them  the  duties  resulting  from  their 
translation  from  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness into  the  kingdom  of  light,  that 
the  Apoatlo  dwells  so  emphatically — 
not  upon  the  newness  of  their  conver- 
sion, but  upon  the  magnitudt  of  the 
change  (ch.  i.  13,  ii.  13,  v.  8).  What 
he  had  heard  of  their  faith  and  love 
.refers  evidently,  not  to  first  intelli- 
gence, but  to  the  cheering  news 
brought  to  him  in  his  confinement  at 
Rome  (i.  15);  while  the  converse 
reference  in  iii.  1,  foil.,  to  what  not 
the  Ephesians  only — but  all  the  Gen- 
tiles, as  whose  representatives  Paul 
deals  with  them — had  heard  of  ''thc- 
disponsation  of  the  grace  of  God 
coiAmitted  to  him  for  them/'  is  call- 
ed forth  from  "  Paul  the  prisoner  of 
Jesus  Christ "  by  his  inability  to  con- 
verse with  them  in  person  of  this  great 
revelation.  The  elye  (which  Cony- 
beare  strains  into  if,  as  I  suppose,  ye 
have  heard)  is  surely  rhetorical,  and 
not  hypothetical,  an  appeal  to  their 
certain  knowledge.  The  phrase,  **  as 
I  wrote  afore  in  few  words,"  might 
seem,  at  first  sight,  to  support  the 
opinion  that  Paul  had  for  the  first 
time  opened  the  subject  to  them  in 
some  previous  letter.  He  might  in- 
deed have  availed  himself  of  his  en- 
forced leisure  to  write  more  fully  of 
the  fuUfore  of  that  ministry  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, which  he  had  praeticcUhf  exer- 
cised when  among  them;  but  the 
truth  seems  to  be  that  he  is  simply 
referring  back  to  a  passage  in  this 
very  Epistle  (i.  9,  10).  This  inter- 
pretation is  adopted  by  Conybeare, 
and  i'ct  this  is  the  sole  nassagc  to 


which  he  can  refer  in  proof  of  the 
Apostle's  being  only  known  to  them 
by  hearsay,  and  needing  credenticds 
(v.  4)  to  accredit  him  with  them! 
Surely  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
the  haste  of  the  same  author's  judg- 
ment concerning  the  destination  of 
the  Epbtle — '*The  least  disputable 
fact  is,  that  it  was  not  addrnsed  to 
the  Church  of  Ephesus." 

3.  There  still  remains  the  most  im. 
portant  and  difficult  point,  the  allu- 
sion in  the  salutation  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Coloflsians:  '^  Salute  the  breth- 
ren which  are  in  Laodicea,  and  Nym- 
phas,  and  the  chnrch  which  is  in  his 
house.  And,  when  this  Epistle  is 
read  among  yon  [t.  e.,  when  you  have 
done  reading  it],  cause  that  it  be  read 
also  in  the  Church  of  the  Laodiceans  ; 

AND  THAT  TE   LIKEWISE  READ  THAT 

FROM  Laodicea  (ttjv  €K  Aaoduceiac, 
t.  €.,  the  Epistle  sent  to  that  city,  and 
which  you  will  get  Jrom  it).  No 
stress  can  be  laid  npon  De  Wette's 
argument,  that  this  Laodicean  letter 
must  have  been  written  some  time  be- 
fore, or  else  Paul  would  not  now  be 
saluting  the  Laodiceans  through  an- 
other Chnrch ;  nor  upon  the  internal 
evidence  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
lossians  was  written  before  that  to  the 
Ephesians,  for,  as  they  were  sent  to- 
gether, this  passage  may  be  a  post- 
script, or  may  refer  to  a  letter  which 
Paul  was  about  to  write  and  send  bv 
the  same  hand.  The  clear  common 
sense  of  the  passage  is,  that  Paul  was 
sending  by  Tychicns  a  letter  to  Lao- 
dicea, as  well  as  this  to  Colo8s«,  and 
that  the  two  Churches  were  to  ex- 
change the  reading  of  the  two  Epis- 
tles. 

Now  to  answer,  or  fail  to  answer, 
the  very  difficult  question,  What  and 
where  is  the  Ejnstle  to  the  Laodiceans  t 
is  a  very  long  way  from  the  conclu- 
8ion  that  it  was  the  *^  Epistle  to  the 
Ephosian^.**  The  appoaitenessof  the 
i  Jcntification  is  just  the  most  suspi- 
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cions  sort  of  argumeiil ;  for  it  is  the 
very  consideration  that  would  tempt 
a  speculative  critic,  like  Marcion,  to 
make  the  identification.  Such  cases 
are  of  constant  occurrence  an  all 
branches  of  inquiry.  For  example, 
the  Greek  verb  has  three  Voices ;  and 
It  has  three  Perfects ;  the  Ist  and  2d 
Perfect  Active,  and  the  Sd  form, 
which  is  common  to  the  Middle  and 
the  Passive:  so  tho  grammarians 
make  the  symmetrical  re-adjostment 
of  assigning  one  to  each  Voice,  like 
Cyrns  in  the  fable  with  the*  two  coats. 
So  Paul  sent  by  Tychicns  Epistles  to 
the  Colossians  and  to  the  Laodiceans. 
Wo  have  the  one  to  the  Colossians, 
nnd  another  addressed  (in  the  exist- 
ing title)  to  the  Ephesians.  But  now 
the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  is  want- 
ing :  so  take  the  one  away  from  the 
Ephesians  and  give  it  to  the  Laodi- 
ceans! Assuredly  far  stronger  di- 
rect evidence  than  wo  possess  is  re- 
quired to  justify  this  redistribution  of 


Epistles,  even  with  such  high  author!, 
ties  as  Ussher  and  Paley,  Conybcaro 
and  Lewin. 

The  idea  of  Wieselcr,  that  the  Lao- 
dicean  Epistle  is  that  to  Philemon,  is 
open  to  the  like  objection,  and  is 
negatived  by  the  proofs  that  Philemon 
and  Onesimns  were  Colossians.  Even 
commentators  must  sometimes  sub- 
mit to  confess,  that  when  a  thing  is 
lost  tliey  don't  know  where  it  is.  All 
admit  the  probability  that  Paal  wrote 
many  letters  that  have  been  lost ;  and 
the  general  likeness  of  two  Epistlesi, 
intended  for  readers  in  neighboring 
cities,  may  bo  a  sufficient  reason  for 
tho  preservation  of  only  one.  It  may 
however  be  said,  withont  hesitation, 
that  the  apocryphal  Bpistoh  ad  Lao- 
iHoewtes  is  a  late  and  clumsy  forgery. 
It  exists  only  in  Latin  MSS.,  and  it 
evidentlv  a  cento  from  the  Galatiana 
nnd  Ephesians.  A  full  account  of  k 
is  given  by  JoncF  (Oa  the  Canou^  iL 
31-49). 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE  LABT  DAT9  OF  ST.  PAUL  A>'D  ST.  PETER;  AND  THE  C0«- 
PLETE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  CTIUBCII — FROM  THE  REI.EASR 
OP  ST.  PAUL  TO  THE  DESTRUCTION  OP  JERl'SAT.ESr,  A.l>.  03-70. 


i  1.  Si.  Pmil'M  moTomarts  sftcr  hii  relenBO-ncncnil  itidicnliong  oftho  F«»- 
tornl  Ki>i!itlra.  §  2.  Difficulties  of  tletnil— Sclicmo  of  Mr.  Lenin  :  St. 
Piinl  sniU  Tor  Jeruaalem  ;  aad  goes  thence,  by  Aniioch  And  Asin  Minor, 
vwilini:  (^olosSK,  lo  I^lieuiR.  §  3.  His  Uliorii  at  Ephcsui— Slnte  or 
tho  E|ihcsiin  Church,  as  shown  in  llic  Episllcs  lo  Timothy— Clmrcli 
orguiixaiion— Appcarnncc  of  heresies.  §  i.  St.  Paul's  visit  to  Crete — 
Commissions  of,  nnd  Epistles  to,  Tixotht  at  Ephesns,  &nd  Titdb  in 
Crete — Chantes  to  them — Nntnra  of  ilieir  office,  g  5.  The  work  of 
Timothy  at  Ephesuo — His  peculinr  tri«l».  §  e.  New  forms  of  eiror;  as 
de»olopmcnt»  of  Judaism — Combination  of  siijiersiiiion  and  philosophy, 
of  ritualism  and  libcrtiniiim— Germs  of  future  heresies— Tlic  Great 
Apostas]' — Mysticism,  Asceticism  nnd  Gnosticism- Severity  nf  Paul  in 
rebukinf;  these  heresies.  §  7.  Further  accoant  of  them  in  the  ftfroKl 
£fwille  lo  Tiiitoitig—UeTeiy  of  HyroenKui  and  Philetns,  thai  the  Itesur- 
reclion  was  [)b«i— >[rirnl  corriiplion— Its  preTaiencc  at  Crete— K/iiille 
to  Tilua.  g  8.  I'nul  vi~its  .\faredoiia  nnd  CorialA,  nnd  winters  nt  .Vinip- 
olU  —  Gessius  FloriiM  in  JiidaiB  —  The  burning  of  RimiP,  nnd  Kero'a 
persecution  of  iho  Chrisiians— Testimony  of  Tarii'is  to  Chri'l  nnd  itie 
Cbrisiiani.     §  9.  Moioioenis  i-f  St.  Paul- Tradiiiiii  .f  his  jiiurnry  yt 
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Spain — ^Tbe  presnniptire  argaments  and  direct  testimony  examined. 
§  10.  Last  stage  of  the  Apostie^s  coarse — Second  Epistle  to  Timothy — 
Paul  probably  arrested  at  Kphesns,  on  the  information  of  Alexander 
the  brass-founder— Indications  of  his  route  to  liome  as  a  prisoner. 
§  11.  Sl  Paul's  second  imprisonment  at  Rome — He  is  treated  as  a 
felon,  unto  bonds :  but  the  word  of  God  is  not  bound — New  conrerts : 
Pudens  and  CUmdia;  their  supposed  British  origin — His  first  bearinf* 
and  deliverance  from  *'the  Lion" — Was  it  before  Nero  in  person? 
§  12.  The  interval  before  his  death — Loneliness :  constancy  o^Luke  and 
apostasy  of  Demos — Mark — Motives  of  the  urgent  invitation  to  Timothy 
— Prospects  of  martyrdom — ^The  Apostle's  course  is  finished.  §  13. 
His  death  and  burial — Discussion  of  the  date.  §  1 4.  Personal  appear- 
ance and  character  of  St.  Paul — Early  attacks  on  him — ^The  C/ementines. 
§  15.  St.  Peter  associated  by  tradition  witli  SL  Paul  in  martyrdom — 
Ueview  of  his  life — His  last  appearance  in  the  Acts — His  probable  oc- 
cupations— Supposed  connection  with  the  Church  of  Corinth.  §  16. 
His  relations  to  the  Churches  of  Asia — His  First  EpistU,  written  from 
Babylon — State  of  the  Babylonian  Jews.  §  17.  SUvanus  and  Mark  the 
companions  of  Peter — Indications  of  intercourse  with  Paul — Designed 
harmony  of  the  Epistle  with  Paul's  teaching.  §  18.  Pauline  style  of 
the  Epistle  accounted  for  by  Peter's  study  of  Paul's  Epistles  and  his 
connection  with  Silvanus.  *  §  19.  Discussion  of  the  tradition  of  St. 
Peter*8  episcopate  at  Rome — Evidence  of  his  late  visit  to  Rome,  and  his 
crucifixion  there  under  Nero — St.  Peter  not  the  Founder  or  resident 
head  of  the  Church  of  Rome — His  own  testimony  to  the  true  Bock  and 
spiritual  Stones  of  the  Church.  §  20.  The  departure  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  the  end  of  Nero's  reign,  the  epoch  of  the  complete  establishment  of 
the  Church,  which  now  replaces  the  local  habitation  of  Grod  on  earth  ; 
fulfilling  our  Lord's  prophecy  of  his  coming  in  the  destruction  of  Jem- 
ealem,  the  type  of  his  last  Advent. 

§  1.  The  argument  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter  led  us  to 
the  conclusion  that,  after  his  imprisonment  at  Rome  had  last- 
ed for  two  years,  Paul  was  heard  by  Nero  and  set  at  liberty. 
Moreover  we  inferred  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  that 
he  was  purposing  to  make  use  of  his  recovered  freedom  in 
order  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  brethren  in  Judaea,  who  needed  the 
strongest  comfort  and  confirmation  in  the  terrible  trials  which 
now  beset  both  their  church  and  nation.  For  further  light 
our  only  certain  guidance  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles ; '  of  which  the  first  to  Timothy  and  that  to  Titus  are 
nearly  contemporaneous,  and  the  second  to  Timotliy  the 
latest.  From  them,  without  encroaching  on  the  domain  of 
conjecture,  we  draw  the  following  conclusions.*     (1.)  St.  Paul, 


'  For  the  full  discussion  of  the 
genuineness  of  these  Epistles,  see  the 
articles  on  them  in  the  Dictionary  of 
ike  Bible. 

'  It  is  true  that   there   are   manv 

__        m' 

rritics,  including    Wicselor   nnd  Dr. 
Pavidson.  who  admit  the  genuine- 


ness of  these  Epistles,  nnd  yet,  by  re- 
ferring 1  Timothy  and  Titus  to  an 
earlier  period,  nnd  by  strained  expla- 
nations of  the  allusions  in  2  Timothy, 
pet  rid  of  the  evidence  they  are  gener- 
ally understood  to  give  in  favor  of  a 
second  imprisonment.     The  voyages 
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at  some  time  after  leaving  Rome,  must  have  visited  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece ;  for  he  says  to  Timothy,"  "I  besought  thee 
to  abide  still  at  Ephesus,  when  I  was  setting  out  for  Mace* 
donia."  After  being  once  at  Ephesus,  he  was  pui'posing  to 
go  there  again,*  and  he  spent  a  considerable  time  at 
Ephesus/  (2.)  He  paid  a  visit  to  Crete,  and  left  Titus  to  or- 
ganize churches  there.*  He  was  intending  to  spend  a  winter 
at  one  of  the  places  named  Nicopolis.'  (3)  He  traveled  by 
Miletus,*  Troas '  (where  he  left  a  cloak  or  case  and  some 
books),  and  Corinth."  (4.)  He  is  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  ^  suf- 
fering unto  bonds  as  an  evil*doer,''  "  and  expecting  to  be  soon 
condenmed  to  death.*'  At  this  time  he  felt  deserted  and  sol- 
itary, having  only  Luke,  of  his  old  associates,  to  keep  him 
company;  and  he  was  very  anxious  that  Timothy  should 
come  to  him  without  delay  from  Ephesus,  and  bring  Mark 
with  him." 

The  end  of  the  period  covered  by  these  movements  is  that 
also  of  the  Apostle  s  whole  career,  and  the  Epistles  themselves 
furnish  strong  arguments  for  placing  them  near  together  and 
at  a  date  as  advanced  as  possible  in  the  history  of  the  Apos- 
tle and  the  Church.  The  peculiarities  of  style  and  diction  by 
which  these  are  distinguished  from  all  his  former  Epistles, 
the  affectionate  anxieties  of  an  old  man  and  the  glances  fre- 
quently thrown  back  on  earlier  times  and  scenes,  the  disposi- 
tion to  be  hortatory  rather  than  speculative,  the  references  to 
a  more  complete  and  settled  organization  of  the  Church,  the 
signs  of  a  condition  tending  to  moral  corruption,  and  resem- 
bling that  described  in  the  apocalyptic  letters  to  the  Seven 
Churches — ^would  incline  us  to  adopt  the  latest  date  which 
has  been  suggested  for  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  so  as  to  inter- 
pose as  much  time  as  possible  between  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
and  the  former  group.  This  view  would  allow  for  the  possi- 
hility  of  a  period  between  Philippiana  and  Hebrews  and  I, 
Timothy  covered  by  no  Scriptural  records  or  even  allusions. 

§  2.  As  to  further  details,  we  are  encountered  by  immense 


required  by  the  two  fonner  Epistles, 
and  the  writing  of  them,  are  placed 
within  the  three  years  spent  chiefly 
lit  Ephesos  (Acts  xx.  81).  Bat  the 
hypothesis  of  voyages  doring  that 
period  not  recorded  by  St  Luke  is  far 
more  arbitrary  than  that  of  a  release 
from  Rome,  which  is  objected  to  ex- 
pressly becanse  it  is  arbitrary;  and 
sach  a  distribation  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  is  shown  by  overwhelming 

Aa2 


evidence  to  be  untenable.  The  whole 
qaestion  is  discussed  in  a  master- 
ly and  decisive  manner  by  Alford  in 
his  Prolegomena  to  the  Pastoral  Epis- 
tles. 


» 1  Tim.  i.  8. 
•2Tim.  i.  18. 
'Tit.  iii.  12. 
•2Tim.iv.  13. 
"2Tim.ii.9. 


*lTim.  ir.  13. 
•Tit.  i.e. 
•2  Tim.iv.  20 
*«2Tim.  iv.  20. 
"  2  Tim.  it.  6. 


»2  Tim.  i.  15, iv.  16,9-121 
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difficulties  from  the  paucity  of  materials  and  the  multitude 
of  opinions.  Tlie  simplest  and  most  condensed  scheme  is 
that  of  Mr.  Lewin,  based  entirely  upon  the  Epistles/*  to  the 
exclusion  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  except  for  the  time  of  the 
Apostle's  martyrdom.  He  supposes  that  St.  Paul,  released 
from  bis  imprisonment  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  63,  sailed,  as  he 
had  promised,  for  Jerusalem.  Here  he  would  be  in  no  small 
danger,  especially  from  his  old  enemy,  the  ex-high-priest 
Ananias,  whoso  influence  (Josephus  tells  us)  was  now  at  its 
height.  Besides,  he  would  be  eager  to  i-evisit  the  scenes  of 
his  special  labors,  and  to  execute  his  purpose  of  confirming 
those  Asiatic  churches  which  ^'  had  not  seen  his  face  in  the 
flesh,"  but  for  which  he  had  "had  so  great  a  conflict'*  in 
spirit,  Colossas,  Laodicea,  and  Hierapolis."*  When  therefore 
we  meet  him  next,  leaving  Ephesus,  on  his  way  to  Mace- 
donia,^® it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  made  a  circuit — 
like  those  of  former  days — ^by  Antioch  and  Asia  Minor,  stay- 
ing at  Colossaj,  where  he  had  asked  Philemon  to  prepare  him 
a  lodging." 

§  3.  That  the  Apostle  would  spend  a  considerable  time  at 
the  city  which  had  been  so  long  the  scene  of  his  former  labors 
is  probable  in  itself ;  and  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  proves 
the  magnitude  of  his  work  there.  The  Gentile  Churches, 
left  to  themselves  during  the  Apostle's  five  years'  absence — 
and  in  particular  that  of  Ephesus,  which  we  may  perhaps 
regard  as  a  type  of  the  rest — ^had  begun  to  feel  the  want  of  a 
more  perfect  organization ;  and  we  may  venture  to  say  that 
to  complete  that  organization  was  a  chief  providential  end  of 
the  Apostle's  release.  Jleginning  it  himself,  and  carrying  it 
out  through  the  ministry  of  Timothy  here,  as  of  Titus  in 
Crete,  he  had  occasion  to  place  on  permanent  record,  in  the 
Epistles  written  to  direct  their  action,  the  great  principles  of 
ecclesiastical  order. 

These  Epistles  also  prove  that  heretical  opinions,  corrupt 
practices,  and  personal  ambitions  —  the  evils  of  which  ho 
forewarned  the  Ephesian  Elders  when  he  parted  from  them 
at  Miletus  ** — had  grown  to  a  head  during  his  long  absence, 


"That  i.%  on  the, /acts stated  in  the 
Tastornl  Epistles,  and  on  the  inten- 
tions indicated  in  the  former  group, 
those  written  dnring  Paul's  First 
Imprisonment.  Lewin,  Life  of  Sf. 
Paul,  and  Fasti  Sacri. 

"Col.  ii.  1,  iv.  13. 

"  1  Tim.  i.  3.  Dr.  Howson  ap- 
plies this  pns^sgc  to  a  second  visit 


to  Ephcsns.  on  Paul's  return  from 
his  (supposed)  journey  to  Spain. 
Passing  over  the  royagc  to  Jerusa- 
lem, he  supposes  the  Apostle  to  hare 
gone  from  Bomc,  bjr  way  of  Macedo- 
nia (Phil.  ii.  24),  to  Ephesus,  and 
thence  to  have  paid  his  promised  vis- 
it to  Colossse.  "  Philem.  22. 
"Acts  XX.  19,20.. 
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and  needed  to  be  firmly  repressed.  It  seems,  therefore,  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Paul  spent  the  whole  winter  oi 
63-64  at  Ephesus,  if  indeed  that  time  be  not  all  too  short  for 
what  he  had  to  do.  In  fact  he  seems  to  have  made  the  city 
his  head-quai'ters  at  this  period,  for,  when  he  leaves  it  for 
Macedonia,  he  contemplates  returning  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  treats  the  commission  that  he  leaves  with  Timothy  as  an 
episode  in  his  own  government  of  the  Ephesian  Church." 

§  4.  Early  in  a.d.  64  (according  to  Mr.  Lewin's  scheme) 
Paul  left  Timothy  at  Ephesus  as  his  representative — a  vicar- 
apostolic  rather  than  a  bishop — ^while  he  himself  sailed  with 
lltus  to  Crete,  to  correct  abuses  similar  to  those  which  had 
grown  up  at  Ephesus.  Leaving  Titus  there  to  complete  this 
work,  with  the  same  authority  with  which  Timothy  was  in- 
vested, he  returned  to  Ephesus,  to  prepare  for  a  visit  to  his 
other  chief  field  of  labor  in  Macedonia  and  Greece,  according 
to  his  promise  to  the  Philippians.'"  Timothy,  who  would 
gladly  have  accompanied  his  spiritual  father,  as  on  former 
journeys,  was  prevailed  upon  to  continue  his  work  at  Ephe- 
sus, for  which  Paul  gave  him  a  solemn  charge.'*  It  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  how  emphatically  St.  Paul  dwells  on  this  idea 
of  a  charge  throughout  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus — 
a  charge  for  them  to  keep  themselves,  and  to  enforce  on  all 
the  Church — bishops  and  deacons,  men  and  women,  rich  and 
poor,  faithful  disciples  and  factious  opponents.  Nor  is  it  less 
interesting  to  notice  the  new  phase  which  this  arrangement  ex- 
hibits in  the  history  of  Christianity.  The  Churches,  hitherto 
accustomed  to  look  for  guidance  to  their  apostolic  founders, 
are  now  entrusted  to  the  delegated  authority  of  comparative- 


~See  1  Tim.  iii.  U,  15,  and  the 
"till  I  come"  in  iv.  15.  ~Fhil.ii.  24. 

"  1  Tim.  i.  3,  4 :  KaBu^  napeKa- 
Xead  ae  irpoofieivcu,  Mr.  Lewin  re- 
marks that  the  word  irpoofielvaty  to 
gtay  OR,  implies  first  that  Paul  had 
previotu/y  placed  Timothy  in  the 
position  he  filled  at  Ephesns,  and 
secondly  that,  on  his  departure  for 
Macedonia,  ho  had  desired  him  to 
continue  there.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  ont  with  complete  exactness 
the  relations  between  the  missions  of, 
and  the  Ei)istles  to,  Timothy  and  Ti- 
tos. This  alone  is  clear,  that  they 
were  placed  at  Ephesas  and  Crete 
nnder  similar  circumstances,  and 
abont  the  same  time ;  and  that  the 


Epistles  to  them  were  nearly  contem- 
poraneous ;  but  the  details  are  very 
doubtful,  though  various  satisfactory 
theories  may  be  framed.  One  such 
view  is  that  Paul  made  two  distinct 
voyages  from  Ephesus,  one  to  Mace- 
donia and  the  other  to  Crete ;  that 
on  the  former  he  wrote  the  1st  Epis- 
tle to  Timothy,  and  that  to  Titus 
after  his  return  to  Ephesas  from  the 
latter  visit,  when  ho  was  on  the  point 
of  starting  for  Nicopolis  by  way  of 
Miletus  and  Corinth.  Other  possible 
combinations  may  be  seen  in  Birks 
{HorcR  Apostoficcp,  at  the  end  of  his 
edition  of  the  Norce  J^aulina*^  pp. 
299-301),  and  in  Wordsworth  iGrtek 
res/,  pt.  iii.  pp.  418,  421). 
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iy  young  men,  who,  famished  by  Paul  with  full  instructions, 
are  to  train  them  for  self-government  in  the  coming  age, 
when  the  Apostles  shall  have  departed  from  the  earth. 

The  experiment  is  the  more  interesting  from  its  being 
made  in  no  quiet  times  of  settled  faith  and  union ;  and  per- 
haps the  difficulties  that  surrounded  it  may  have  been  a  rea- 
son for  the  Apostle^s  withdrawal  for  a  time,  to  watch  from 
a  distance  the  working  of  his  exhortations  in  other  hands.  It 
is  clear  from  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  that  at  Ephesus, 
as  formerly  at  Corinth,  there  was  a  factious  opposition  against 
himself ;  and,  like  Lycurgus  or  Solon,  retiring  from  the  re- 
publics where  they  left  their  laws  to.  work  the  more  freely, 
Paul  might  feel  that  his  admonitions  would  be  better  felt  in 
their  own  intrinsic  force,  when  worked  out  by  other  hands. 

§  5.  The  work  and  difficulties  that  were  thus  handed  over 
are  vividly  portrayed  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy.  He 
had  to  rule  presbyters,  most  of  whom  were  older  than  him- 
self," to  assign  to  each  a  stipend  in  proportion  to  his  work,'* 
to  receive  and  decide  on  charges  that  might  be  brought 
against  thcm,*^  to  regulate  the  alms-giving  and  the  sister- 
hoods of  the  Church,"  to  ordain  presbyters  and  deacons.** 
There  was  the  risk  of  being  entangled  in  the  disputes, 
prejudices,  covetousness,  sensuality,  of  a  great  city.  There 
was  the  risk  of  injuring  health  and  strength  by  an  over- 
strained asceticism."  Leaders  of  rival  sects  were  there — 
Ilymenseus,  Philetus,  Alexander — ^to  oppose  and  thwart  him." 
The  name  of  his  beloved  teacher  was  no  longer  honored  as  it 
had  been ;  the  strong  affection  of  former  days  had  vanished, 
and  "Paul  the  aged"  had  become  unpopular,  the  object  of 
suspicion  and  dislike."  Only  in  the  narrowed  circle  of  the 
faithful  few — ^Aquila,  Priscilla,  Mark,  and  others,  who  were 
still  with  him — was  he  likely  to  find  sympathy  or  support.** 
We  can  not  wonder  that  the  Apostle,  knowing  these  trials, 
and,  with  his  marvelous  power  of  bearing  another's  burdens 
and  making  them  his  own,  should  be  full  of  anxiety  and  fear 
for  his  disciples'  steadfastness;  that  admonitions,  appeals, 
warnings,  should  follow  each  other  in  rapid  and  vehement 


succession.'* 


§  6.  It  is  a  deeply  interesting  question  in  the  early  history 


"ITim.  iv.  12. 
"ITim.  V.  12. 
'"ITim.  V.  1,  19,  20. 
'"I  Tim.  V. 3-10. 
«  I  Tim.  iii.  1-13. 
«'  1  Tim.  iv.  4,  v.  23. 


*  1  Tim.  i.  20,  2  Tim.  ii.  1 7,  iv.  U, 
15. 

"  Comp.  Acts  XX.  37,  and  2  Tim. 
i.  15.  »2Tim.  iv.  19. 

"  I  Tim.  i.  18,  iii.  15,  iv.  14,  v.  2.1, 
vi.  11. 


/ 
/ 
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of  Christianity,  what  were  the  precise  evils  and  errors  in  the 
Church  of  Ephesus  which  moved  all  this  anxiety.  The 
answer  is  furnished  by  those  many  allusions  which  show  the 
sad  spectacle  of  new  forms  of  error  infecting  the  Church. 
It  is  indeed  most  strange  that  this  should  have  been  turned 
into  an  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  when  we  trace  the  rapid  spread  of  Oriental  mys- 
ticism and  iisceticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Alexandrian 
philosophy  on  the  other — ^among  Jews  as  well  as  Greeks — ^as 
seen  in  the  Cabbala  and  in  Philo,  and  when  we  have  heard 
Paul  already  denouncing  the  like  mixture  of  errors  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians."  It  was  expresslv  against  new 
forms  of  error,  about  to  arise  among  them  after  his  depart- 
ure, that  the  Apostle  had  warned  Uie  Ephesian  Elders  at 
Miletus;  nor  will  any  oue  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
heresies  be  surprised  that  five  years  were  sufficient  for  their 
development,  much  less  when  he  sees  how  many  were  rife  in 
these  very  Asiatic  churches,  when  St.  John  wrote  to  them  in 
the  Apocalypse.  The  fatal  though  seemingly  unnatur^  alli- 
ance had  already  been  contracted  between  ritualism  and 
rationalism,  as  we  now  say,  or,  in  the  language  of  that  age, 
between  Judaism  and  Gnosticism.  ^^The  East  and  West 
were  infusing  their  several  elements  of  poison  into  the  pure 
cup  of  Gospel  truth.  In  Asia  Minor,  as  at  Alexandria,  Hel- 
lenic philosophism  did  not  refuse  to  blend  with  Oriental 
theosophy ;  the  Jewish  superstitions  of  the  Cabbala,  and  the 
^viUl  speculations  of  the  Persian  M^,  were  combined  with 
Greek  craving  for  an  enlightened  and  esoteric  religion.  The 
outward  forms  of  superstition  icere  ready  for  the  vulgar  tnifl- 
titude ;  the  ifUerpret4Jition  was  eofifined  to  tJie  aristocracy  of 
knowledge^  the  self  styled  Gnostics.'*^ " 

The  simple  and  sad  truth  is,  that  as  soon  as  Christianity 
was  generally  diffused,  it  began  to  absorb  corruptions  from 


•*Col.  ii.  8-23,  where  the  f^tXoao- 
^id  of  ver.  8  answers  to  the  yvcjaig  of 
1  Tim.  vi.  20. 

•^  1  Tim.  vi.  20.  Ilowson,  St.  Paul, 
vol.  ii.  p.  648.  Baiir's  objection  to 
the  genaineness  of  the  Pastoral  Epis- 
tles, on  the  ground  that  the  errors 
denoanced  belong  to  the  Gnosticism 
of  Marcion  (a  centnry  later),  is  de- 
cisiTely  answered  by  the  distinctly 
Judaistic  teaching  of  the  heretics  at 
Ephesns.  A  strong  confirmation  of 
oar  riew  is  found  in  the  farther  dc- 
vdopment  of  error,  as  well  as  of  per- 


sonal opposition  to  the  Apostle,  be- 
tween the  First  and  Second  Epistles 
to  Timothy.  In  the  first,  for  exam- 
ple, Hymensens  and  Alexander  are 
denounced,  in  general  terms,  as  apos- 
tates and  blasphemers  (1  Tim.  i.  20) : 
in  the  second,  we  see  that  Alexander's 
personal  opposition  to  the  Apostlo 
has  become  still  more  yirulent  (2 
Tim.  W.  14,  15) ;  and  Hymenseas  is 
associated  with  a  new  name,  Phile- 
tns,  ns  teachers  of  the  specific  doc- 
trine, that  **the  resurrection  is  pass* 
cd  already." 
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all  the  countries  that  it  covered,  and  to  reflect  the  complexion 
of  all  the  religious  and  philosophic  systems  to  which  it  was 
opposed.  But,  in  the  Apostolic  age,  tlie  Judaizers  are  still 
the  leaders  of  the  hosts  of  error,  and  gather  all  the  rest  un- 
der their  banner.  And  this  can  only  seem  an  anomaly  to 
those  who  confound  Judaism  with  Pharisaism,  forgetting  the 
Sadducean  element ;  or  who  overlook  the  latitudinarian  opin- 
ions of  the  Hellenists.  Side  by  side  with  the  old  Jewish 
spirit  of  self-righteousness,  there  had  grown  up  a  Jewish  lib- 
ertinism, which,  satisfying  the  conscience  by  insisting  on  the 
outward  forms  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  embi'accd  the  wildest  er- 
rors from  every  quarter  of  the  heathen  world.  Both  forms 
of  Judaism  soon  infected  the  Christian  Church,  which — ^as 
Paul  expressly  tells  us — was  corrupted  not  only  by  the  errors 
of  sincere  converts,  but  by  false  brethren  who  had  crept  iu 
imawarcs.  The  open  opponents,  who  had  sacrificed  Christ 
for  fear  of  Caasar,  were  succeeded  by  feigned  disciples,  who 
found  in  Christian  liberty  an  excuse  for  the  dissolution  of 
social  and  political  bonds,  and  the  hope  of  a  millenium  of 
sensuality  and  self-will. 

The  chief  seat  of  this  heresy  was  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the 
Jewish  synagogues  had  been  brought  into  close  contact  with 
the  remnants  of  Hellenic  liberty  and  the  practice  of  Oriental 
licentiousness.  In  the  remoter  provinces  of  the  peninsula, 
where  the  Oriental  element  was  strongest  and  the  Jews  of 
the  Dispersion  were  the  most  numerous,  the  heresy  assumed 
those  grosser  forms  which  are  exposed  in  the  Epistles  of 
Peter  and  Jude,  and  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  Apocaljrpse, 
soon  became  rampant  even  in  the  refined  pi"ovince  of  Asia. 
But  the  evil  had  not  as  yet  reached  this  height  at  Ephesus. 
Libertinism  of  opinion  was  kept  in  countenance  by  ritual- 
istic zeal,  and  a  pretended  asceticism  had  as  yet  but  partially 
given  place  to  its  natural  successor,  libertinism  in  practice. 
The  false  teachers  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  predominantly 
Jewish, "  claiming  to  be  teachers  of  the  law,  not  understand- 
ing either  what  they  talk  or  what  they  are  confident  of," 
whose  "vain  j anglings"  {p^aTaCSjoyia)  consisted  in  those  "foolish 
question Sy  fables,  endless  genealogies,  contentions  and  strirings 
about  the  knc^'*  which  fonried  the  mass  of  Rabbinical  learn- 
ing."    "  The  lato  is  good^"*  seems  to  have  been  the  catch-word 

"1  Tim.  i.  4»  0,  7;  Titus  iii.  ^AAniinomicm  doctrine.  The  "fables" 
The  wildness  of  Biiur*a  views  is  al-  are  expressly  called  *^  Jewish  fabUs^ 
most  sufficiently  exposed  by  the  fact  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus  (i.  14),  and 
that  he  makes  vofiodiddaKoXoi  Antino-  the  false  teachers  are  Raid  to  he  "e«- 
viian  teachers,  and  the  fiax^  vofwuu  jtecial/y  those  of  the  circumcmoa,*^ 
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which  they  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  grace  tanght  by  Paul, 
who  replies  with  as  keen  irony  as  profound  truth,  the  law  is 
good  if  used  latcfully^ — as  a  restraint  on  those  crimes  of 
which  these  teachers  were  ready  to  be  at  least  tolerant,  but 
which  he  sternly  denounces  as  contrary  to  sound  doctrine, 
"  according  to  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  Go<l,  which 
was  committed  to  my  trust." " 

The  combination  of  Oriental  theosophy  and  reverence  for 
intermediate  spirits  with  asceticism,  which  Paul  had  already 
opposed  in  the  Colossian  Church,  he  now  speaks  of  as  work- 
ing in  germs  which  the  Spirit  expressly  foretold  by  him  were 
to  receive  a  fearful  develoi)ment  in  "  the  latter  times,"  as  he 
elsewhere  calls  them,  the  "last  days:"  those  perilous  times 
of  which  John,  Peter  and  Jude  also  write,  with  more  special 
reference  to  their  moral  enormities."  The  use  of  the  same 
word,  added  to  the  like  features,  marks  this  as  the  Great 
Apostasy  of  which  Paul  had  long  since  written  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,*'  where — lest  any  should  suppose  that  we  are  con- 
founding prophesies  with  facts  —  he  expressly  says,  "The 
mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work.""  The  "last  time" 
of  conflict  between  truth  and  error  had,  in  fact,  begun. 
Whatever  future  development  this  mystery  of  Antichrist 
might  hereafter  assume  in  positive  systems  of  superstition  or 
infidelity,  or  both  combined,"  its  principles  were  already  Jit 
work.  Some  had  begim  to  depart  from  the  faith,  seduced  by 
"erratic  spirits"*"  into  the  belief  of  '•  doctrines  about  in- 


»1  Tfm.i.  8-11. 

"  1  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  2  Tiro.  lii.  1  ;  2 
Pet.  iii.  S;  1  John  ii.  18;  Jude  18. 
Hero  niso  wc  sec  the  progress  of  de- 
clension between  the  First  Epistle 
nnd  the  Second,  in  which  Paal  de- 
nounces that  same  development  of 
the  heresy,  striking  at  the  foundations 
of  morality  and  social  order,  wliich 
Peter  and  Jude  expose.  This  fact, 
coupled  with  Peter's  allusion  to  what 
Paul  had  written  of  these  rery 
things  (2  Pet.  iii.  15),  is  a  most  im- 
portant datum  for  fixing  the  relation 
between  the  time  and  work  of  the 
two  Apostles. 

'■'Comp.  2  Thess. ii.  S,  ^  airoara- 
ala  {the  fatting  away^  A.V.),  with  1 
Tim.  ir.  1,  aTToarfiGovTzl  rcvr^ 
Tf/^  iriareoc  (some  shall  depart  from 
the  faith,  A.V.\  Our  Version  con- 
ceals the  parallel. 


"*2  Thess.  i.  7:  comp.  I  John  ii. 
18,  ^^  Even  now  are  there  many  anti- 
christs^ whereby  we  know  that  it  is 
the  last  time.'*  ' 

""It  may  bo  obscn'cd  in  passing, 
that  many  writers  on  the  prophecies 
of  Paul  and  John,  who  hare  labored 
to  show  what  in  these  predictions  re- 
fers to  Popery,  and  what  to  Infideli- 
ty, have  overlooked  the  close  inter- 
mixture of  the  two  elements  of  super- 
stition and  unbelief,  both  in  the  her- 
esies denounced  by  the  Apostle,  and 
in  the  systems  in  which  they  seek  to 
trace  their  fulfillment.  This  para- 
doxical alliance  has  always  existed, 
and  always  will,  for  reasons  founded 
in  human  nature  itself. 

**  1  Tim.  iv.  1.     It  seems  dear  that 

the  word  spirits  (izvehficuTt  K/Avotg)  is 

here  used  in  the  sense  of  persons  jrro- 

ftssing  to  sj}eak  by  insjiiration,  as  in  1 
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ferior  deities "  **  "  through  the  hypocrisy  of  false  teachers 
who  had  first  their  own  conscience  hardened  as  by  a  cau- 
tery," "  and  who,  as  at  Colossse,  mingled  asceticism  with  their 
mysticism,  ^*  forbidding  to  miarry,  and  enjoining  abstinence 
from  foods — things  which  God  has  ordained  to  be  received 
with  thanksgiving  by  those  who  believe  and  know  the  truth." 
In  opposition  to  all  such  teaching,  the  Apostle  lays  down  the 
great  principle — ^'Every  creature  of  God  is  goody  and  none 
to  be  rejected,  when  taken  with  thanksgiving :  for  it  is  sano 
tified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer^  *•  All  these  errors 
are  summed  up  —  in  opposition  to  that  truth  which  Paul 
describes  as  a  trust  (or  deposit)  committed  to  Timothy  ** — as 
^'  the  profane  babblings  and  oppositions  of  the  falsely  named 
knatffledge,^^  a  word  which  not  only  suggests  the  fearful  de- 
velopments of  these  errors  in  the  Ghiostidsm  of  the  next 
century,  but  indicates  that  the  name  had  already  been  as- 
sumed.^* In  contrast  with  this  summary  of  the  mysteries  of 
error,  the  Epistle  gives  us  a  noble  epitome  of  the  Christian 
faith,  introduced  by  words  which  have  been  thought  to  indi- 
cate a  passage  from  a  hymn  or  creed :  ''  And,  as  is  confessed^ 


Cor.  xii.  10,  1  Thcss.  iv.  1,  2  Thess. 
ii.  2,  and  CMpecially  1  John  iv.  1-3, 
6,  which  refers  to  these  very  errors. 
The  epithet  irT^voq  (literally  wander- 
ing)  is  used  for  an,  impostor  or  deceiver 
in  classical  Greek  and  by  Josephus, 
OS  well  as  in  the  N.  T.,  Matt  xxvii. 
68,  2  Cor.  vi.  8,  2  John  7.  Comp. 
the  irvevfia  t^  nXavjK  of  1  John  iv. 
6,  and  the  figure  of  Jude  (13)  for  the 
false  teachers,  aarkpe^  irhrv^ai  (».  e., 
comets,  or  meteors), 

**  SiSaaKoXia^  Saifuviuv. 

*•  1  Tim.  iv.  2,  iv  vnoKplaei  rlfevSo^ 
yuv  K£KavT^piaafiivuv  rijv  iSiav  cvvsi- 
djjctv.  The  difficulties  of  the  com- 
mentators about  the  genitive  are  re- 
moved by  taking  the  hv  in  its  frequent 
instrumental  sense. 

*•  1  Tim.  iv.  4,  5 :  corop.  Titus  i. 
15.  This  rebuke  of  asceticism  throws 
light  upon  the  reason  for  the  intro- 
duction into  the  Epistle  of  a  matter 
so  personal  as — "  Drink  no  longer 
water,  but  use  a  little  wine  for  thy 
8tomach*8  sake,  and  thine  often  in- 
firmities "  (I  Tim.  v.  23).  The  con- 
nection of  this  advice  with  the  warn- 
ings,  **Bc    not    partaker   of   other 


men's  sins :  keep  thyself  pure  **  (v. 
22),  and  "flee  youthful  lusts'*  (2 
Tim.  ii.  22),  has  suggested  the  opin- 
ion that  Timothy,  exposed  by  his  sen- 
sitive nature  to  sensual  tempi  a*i\ons, 
had  been  led  to  asceticism  as  an  an- 
tidote. It  deserves  special  notice  how 
earnestly,  in  both  the  Epistles,  Paul 
admonishes  Timothy  himself  to  pre- 
serve that  puritv  and  sound  di>ctrine 
which  he  was  to  inculcate  upon  others. 

**  1  Tim.  vi.  20,  nyv  izapc^iaivi 
comp.  2  Tim.  i.  14,  Tit.  i.  9,  Rev.  iii. 
8. 

**Ibid.  Toc  pe^Xovc  Ktvo^iac 
Kdd  avTidiffei^  T^  ipevduvhfww  F  v  (!j<r e- 
ug.  The  word  hvTtdiaetc,  which  oc- 
curs only  here,  is  most  naturally  in- 
terpreted of  the  rhetorical  refinements 
of  the  self-styled  philosophers.  It 
may  possibly  refer  to  the  duaiistic  doc- 
trines of  good  and  evil,  which  were 
imported  from  the  East;  but  Baur 
only  exposes  the  rashness  of  the  TQ- 
bingen  school,  when  he  finds  in  the 
word  an  allusion  to  the  'AvrtBimis  or 
ContraricB  Oppositiones  (Contrasts  be- 
tween the  Law  and  Gospel)  of  Map 
cion. 
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great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness  [or  religion]:  Qod  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh ;  justified  by  the  spirit ;  seen  of  an- 
gels ;  preached  among  the  Grentilcs ;  believed  on  in  the  world ; 
received  up  into  glory ; "  and  he  points  to  the  Church  as  the 
pillar  and  foundation  laid  on  earth  for  the  support  of  this 
doctrine.** 

Another  significant  link  between  this  and  the  next  age  of 
the  Church,  as  to  the  growing  sharpness  of  the  conflict  with  er- 
ror, is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Apostle,  who  had  written  to  the 
Corinthians  so  tenderly,  though  firmly,  of  an  arch-offender, 
now  first  brands  opponents  byname;  and,  though  his  in  June* 
tions  to  deal  firmly  with  the  offense  are  not  plainer  than  be- 
fore, he  speaks  with  more  severity  of  the  offenders,  as  men 
who,/'  having  put  away  a  good  conscience,  have  made  ship- 
wreck concerning  faith,  of  whom  is  Hymenasus  and  Alexander^ 
whom  I  have  delivered  unto  Satan,  that  they  may  leani  not  to 
blaspheme."  "  .  The  Epistle  to  Titus  enjoins  the  like  firmness 
in  dealing  with  hebetics,  a  wordwhich  here  first  oceure  in  its 
common  ecclesiastical  sense.** 

§  7.  When  we  pass  to  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  we 
learn  what  was  the  precise  heresy  thus  denounced;  and  now 
in  terms  of  increased  severity.  For  the  '^  profane  and  vain 
babblmgs "  had  themselves  '*  increased  unto  more  ungodli- 
ness," *•  and  their  word  was  beginning  "  to  devour  like  a  can- 
cer :  of  whom  are  Hymencevs  and  PhUetuSj  who  concerning 
the  truth  have  erred,  sa3ring  that  the  resurrection  has  taken 
place  (dreadyy  *•  The  denial  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body  was 
no  new  error  in  the  Church ;  but  was  the  natural  result  of  Sad- 
ducean  corruption.  The  famous  argument  of  the  Apostle  seems 
to  imply  that  in  the  Church  of  Corinth  it  did  not  go  beyond  the 
simple  negation — ^**  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead^  " 
But  these  pretenders  to  a  higher  spiritual  philosophy  than  the 
Gospel  held  that  it  was  already  accomplished;  no  doubt  in 
the  sense  soon  after  taught  by  the  Gnostics,  that  the  only  Res- 
urrection was  the  nsing  of  the  soul  from  the  death  of  igno- 
rance to  the  life  and  light  of  knowledge.*' 

Nor  is  the  transition  less  marked  to  a  more  severe  denunci- 
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1  Tim.  iU.  15,  16. 


Bot  see  Noteit  and  IlhutrationSf  on 
'*Hvinensu8  find  Wm  Heresy." 

*«Tit.  iii.  10. 

^2  Tim.  ii.  16:  comp.  1  Tim.  tI. 


*^  1  Tim,  i.  19,  20.  The  wapkduisa 
t^  Zaravd  is  the  very  phrase  used  in 
1  Cor.  V.  5.     It  is  regarded  by  some 

US  a  Jewish  formula  of  excommnni-  i  20.  **2  Tim.  it.  17-18. 

cation,  referring   to  Satan    ns    the  |     **  1  Cor.  xv. 
prince  of  the  world,  into  which  the!      *^  Son  Notes  and  liluBtrationSy  ^^Jlj* 
offender  vrsa  cast  out  of  the  C/twcA.  •  menieus  and  bis  Heresy." 
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ation  of  moral  corruption.  The  chief  evil  rebuked  in  the 
First  Epistle  is  that  love  of  riches  which  was  a  natural  corrupt 
tion  in  the  wealthy  province  of  Asia,  and  which  gave  occasion 
to  Paul's  magnificent  homily  on  their  true  use."  But  now  lie 
draws  a  picture  of  sensual  vice,  and  self-willed  rebellion 
against  the  first  laws  of  social  order,  precisely  parallel  to  the 
description  of  Peter  and  Jude."  And  a  comparison  of  the 
Epistle  to  Titus  with  the  First  to  Timothy  proves  that  this 
class  of  evils  had  made  more  rapid  progress  among  the  cx)arser 
Dorians  of  Crete,  whose  character  the  Apostle  describes  by  a 
verse  of  their  own  pet  poet  Epimenides — 

Kpr/T'    ael  ^svcrraij  kokcl  Brjpia,  yaarep^^  apycd, 
''Always  liars  are  the  Cretans,  evil  beasts  and  natures  slow.''"" 

In  this  Epistle,  as  in  the  First  to  Timothy,  Paul  sums  up  the 
principles  opposed  to  those  errors  in  a  formula  of  truth ;"  which 
he  finally  condenses,  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  into  a 
twofold  motto,  fit  to  be  inscribed  on  the  two  faces  of  that 
base  on  which  the  Church  was  reared  as  the  pillar  of  the 
truth — ^the  one  looking  toward  heaven,  and  the  other  toward 
earth : — "  Nevertheless  the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure, 
having  this  seal — 

"The  LonD  knoweth  them  that  ark  his.     And: 
"Let  every  ose  that   kameth  the  name  op  Christ  depart 
from  iniquity."*' 

§  8,  At  what  stage  of  Paul's  journey  westward  these 
Epistles  **  were  dispatched,  is  altogether  imccrtain.  Mr.  Lew- 
in  thinks  from  Corinth,  which  the  Apostle,  traveling  by  way  of 
the  Isthmus,  would  visit  on  his  way  to  Nicopolis,  and  where  he 
would  be  likely  to  make  a  considerable  stay.  The  direction 
of  his  journey  is  fixed  by  his  determination  to  winter  at  Ni- 
copolis, at  least  if  it  is  rightly  assumed  that  he  means  Nicop- 


"1  Tim.  vi.  5-10,  17-10. 
"2  Tim.  iii.  1-9. 

"Tit.   i.  12.     The   quotation,  and 
tho  Apostle's  testimony  to   its  truth 


They  seem  to  have  been  more  dis- 
tinctively Jewish  than  those  of  Asia, 
as  might  be  expected  from  our  hav- 
ing no  account  of  the  evangelization 


(ver.   13),    derive  the   greater  force ,  of  the    island,  except  what  may  be 
from  the  oracular  character  attributed  .  inferred  from  the  presence  of  Cretans 


to  tho  verses  of  Epimenides,  whom 
Paul  therefore  calls,  with  a  touch  of 
irony,  a  prophet.  lie  was  a  native 
of  Crete,  and  lived  in  the  Gth  centu- 
ry B.C.  The  context  shows  the  vehe- 
ment severity  with  which  Paul  de- 
nounces the'fulsc  teachers  at  Crete. 


at  Jerusalem  on  the  great  day  of 
Pentecost. 

"Tit.  ii.  11-14. 

"  2  Tim.  ii.  19. 

"  The  First  to  Timothy  and  that 
to  Titus.  The  Second  to  Timothy 
was  later,  and  written  from  Rome.    ' 
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olis  in  Epirus ;  and  the  importance  of  his  visit  to  this  city 
may  be  inferred  from  his  direction  to  Titus  to  join  him 
there,  with  Zenas  the  lawyer  and  Apollos,  in  case  he  should 
send  for  him." 

The  winter  spent  by  Paul  at  Nicopolis  closed  a  year  marked 
by  great  events,  which  were  destined  to  hasten  both  his  own. 
end  and  his  country's  (a.d.  64)."  Cestius  Gallus  becamo 
prefect  of  Syria,  and  Albinus  was  succeeded  in  the  procura- 
torship  of  Judaja  by  Gessius  Florns,  M'ho  in  less  than  two 
years  provoked  the  Jewish  war,  the  portents  of  which  were 
clearer  in  the  sufferings  that  grew  intolerable  on  the  land, 
than  in  the  comet  that  blazed  in  the  sky  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Meanwhile  a  gi'eat  part  of  Rome  was  laid  in  ruins  by 
the  fire  that  broke  out  on  the  anniversary  of  the  burning  of 
the  city  by  the  Grauls,  and  raged  nine  days.**     While  Nero 


••  Tit.  iii.  12.  The  subsciiption 
to  the  Epistle  aasumeB  that  the  Apos- 
tle was  at  Nicopolis  when  he  wrote  ; 
but  we  can  not  conclnde  this  from 
the  form  of  expression.  We  should 
rather  infer  that  he  was  elsewhere, 
possibly  at  Ephesns  or  Corinth.  He 
urges  that  no  time  should  be  lost 
{oTrovoaaov  tAflctv);  hence  wo  con- 
clude that  winter  was  near. 

Nothing  is  to  bo  found  tn  the 
Epistle  itself  to  determine  which  Ni- 
copolis is  here  intended.  There  were 
cities  of  this  name  in  A  sin,  Africa, 
and  Europe.  One  Nicopolis  was  in 
Thrace,  near  the  borders  of  Mac- 
edonia The  snbscription  (which, 
however,  is  of  no  authority)  fixes  on 
this  place,  calling  it  the  Macedonian 
Nicopolis :  and  such  is  the  yiew  of 
Chrysostom  and  Tlicodoret.  l")o 
Wette's  objection  to  this  opinion 
{[^storal  Bripff,  p.  21^,  that  the  place 
did  not  exist  till  Trajan's  reif^n,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  mistake.  Another  Ni- 
copolis was  in  Cilicia ;  and  Schrnder 
{Der  Apostel  Paulus,  i.  pp.  1 15-1 19) 
pronounces  for  this ;  but  this  opinion 
is  connected  with  a  peculiar  theory 
regarding  the  A  posticus  journeys. 
We  have  little  doubt  that  Jerome's 
vitMv  18  correct,  and  that  the  Pauline 
NicopoliH  wn8  the  celebrated  city  of 
Epirus  r**8cribit  Apostolus  dcNicop- 
oli,  qusB  in  Actiaco  littore  sit  a/* 
Hicron.  Proceui.  ix  195). 


This  city  (the  *'City;  of  Victory'*) 
was  built  by  Augustus  in  memory  of 
the  battle  of  Actium,  and  on  the 
ground  which  his  army  occupied  be- 
fore the  engagement.  It  is  a  curious 
and  interesting  circuinstance,  when 
we  look  at  the  matter  from  a  Biblical 
point  of  view,  that  many  of  the  hand- 
somest parts  of  the  town  were  buiTi 
by  Herod  the  Great  (Josc]>h.  Ant, 
xri.  5,  §  3).  It  is  Hkely  eno\>gh  thai 
many  Jews  lived  there.  Moreover, 
it  was  conveniently  situated  for  apos- 
tolic journeys  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Achaia  and  Macedonia,  and  also  to 
the  northward,  where  churches  per^ 
haps  were  founded.  St.  Paul  had 
long  before  preached  the  Giospcl  at 
least  on  the  confines  of  Illyricum 
(Rom.  XV.  19),  and  soon  after  the 
very  period  under  conwdcrntion  Titos 
himsc)f  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Dal- 
matin  (2  Tim.  iv.  10). 

Nicopolis  was  on  a  peninsula  to  tli« 
west  of  the  bay  of  Actium,  in  a  low 
and  unhealthy  situation,  and  it  is  now 
a  very  desolate  place. 

^  This  was  the  voar  in  which  tlie 
historian  Josephns  went  to  liome^  at 
the  age  of  2C,  and  on  his  voyage  suf- 
fered his  shipwreck  in  Adria,  which 
so  strikingly  resembles  that  of  St. 
Paul. 

•»  First  for  six  days  (July  1024), 
and  then,  after  nn  interval  of  six 
davK,  fur  three  d»»vs  morv*. 
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took  possession  of  a  large  part  of  the  space  thus  cleared  (as 
some  said,  by  his  own  contrivance)  for  the  erection  of  his  im- 
mense palace,  called  the  Golden  House,  he  satiated  the  public 
indignation,  to  use  the  words  of  Tacitus,*"  by  "  casting  the 
charge  of  the  crime  and  visiting  it  with  exquisite  tortures 
upon  those  whom,  already  hated  for  their  wickedness,  the  peo- 
ple called  Christians.  This  name  was  derived  from  one 
Chbistus,  who  was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  the 
procurator  of  Jud^a,  Pontius  Pilate;  and  this  accursed  su* 
perstition,  for  a  moment  repressed,  broke  forth  again,  not  only 
through  Judaea,  the  source  of  the  evil,  but  even  through  the 
City,  whither  all  things  outrageous  and  shameful  flow  together, 
and  find  many  adherents.  Accordingly  those  were  first  ar- 
rested who  confessed,*'  afterward  a  vast  number  upon  their 
information,  who  were  convicted  not  so  much  on  the  charge 
of  causing  the  fire  as  for  their  hatred  to  the  human  race.  To 
their  execution  were  added  mockeries  such  as  these:  they 
were  wrapped  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  torn  in  pieces 
by  dogs,  or  crucified,  or  set  on  fire  and  burned,  when  day-light 
ended,  as  torches  to  light  up  the  night.  Nero  lent  his  own 
gardens  for  the  spectacle,  and  gave  a  chariot  race  at  which 
he  mingled  freely  with  the  multitude  in  the  garb  of  a 
driver,  or  mounted  on  his  chariot.  As  the  result  of  all,  a  feel- 
ing of  compassion  arose  for  the  sufEcrers,  though  guilty  and 
deserving  of  condign  punishment,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  destroyed,  not  for  the  common  good,  but  to  gratify  the 
cruelty  of  one  man.'' 

Mournful  as  it  is  to  hear  the  great  historian  venting  upon  the 
Christians  the  same  prejudices  that  we  have  seen  him  uttering 
against  the  Jews,*^  it  may  be  that  evils  such  as  we  have  seen 
Paul  rebuking  at  Ephesus  had  given  a  pretext  for  his  charges 
against  some  who  bore  the  Christian  name.  Nor  should 
it  be  overlooked  that  his  historical  testimony  to  the  death  of 
Christ,  at  the  time  and  manner  related  in  the  Gospels,  is  the 
more  valuable  for  the  very  scorn  that  he  shows  toward  the 
Christians.  It  was  while  these  events  were  taking  place  at 
Rome  that  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  at  length  completed, 
more  than  80  years  after  its  conmiencement  by  Herod,  and  only 
five  before  its  final  destruction.  The  discharge  of  the  workmen 
employed  upon  the  edifice  added  to  the  seething  materials  of 
the  coming  eruption. 

To  what  extent  the  cruelties  against  the  Christians  at 

•*  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44. — **  That  is  that  they  were  Christians,  not  that  they 
burned  tJie  city,  as  is  clear  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence. — ^  Hist.  t.  8  r  see 
above,  p.  29. 
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Rome  were  followed  up  throughout  the  empire  by  what  ec- 
desiastical  historians  call  the  JFirst  General  Persecutiouy**  is 
a  disputed  point ;  but  we  have  sufficient  evidence  that  now 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  Christians  became  obnoxious  to  the 
Roman  government.  The  martyrdoms  both  of  Paul  and 
Peter,  whatever  their  precise  date,  may  certainly  be  referred 
to  this  new  hostile  movement ;  and  Clement  of  Rome,  an  au- 
thority almost  contemporary,  tells  us  that  their  fate  was 
shared  by  ^^a  great  multitude  of  the  elect,  who,  suffering 
many  insults  and  torments  through  the  envy  of  their  ad' 
versaries,  left  the  most  glorious  example  among  us."  *' 

§  8.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  St.  Paul  was  now  arrest* 
ed  at  Nicopolis,  and  thence  carried  a  prisoner  to  Rome ;  but 
the  allusions  in  the  Second  SpisUe  to  Timothy  seem,  as  we 
shall  see  presently,  scarcely  consistent  with  any  hypothesis 
but  that  of  a  recent  departure  from  Ephesus,  under  circum- 
stances of  sorrow  that  had  arisen  after  the  date  of  the  Epistle 
to  Titus.  Besides,  Paul's  return  to  Ephesus  is  just  what  we 
should  expect  from  the  intentions  expressed  in  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy.  If,  then,  he  returned,  was  it  at  such  a 
time  as  to  fulfill  his  hope  of  "  coming  shortly,"  or  the  other 
alternative,  "if  I  tarry  long?"  and,  in  the  latter  case,  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  delay  ?  and  was  it  connected  with  the 
motive  that  carried  him  to  Nicopolis,  a  station  where  his  face 
was  once  more  turned  toward  the  Western  division  of  the 
Empire  ? 

These  questions  are  connected  with  that  most  obscure  ^ut 


••  There  are  usually  reckoned  Ten 
Persecutions  of  the  Church  by  the 
Emperors:  (1)  Under  Nero^  beprin- 
iiing  A.D.  64;  (2)  under  Doudtian, 
A.D.  96;  (8)  under  2VwViji,a.d.  106; 

(4)  under  Marcus  Aurefius,  a.d.  166 ; 

(5)  under  SeventSy  a.d.  202  ;  (6)  un- 
der Maximin,  A.D.  235;  (7)  under 
Deeiusj  a.d.  250 ;  (8)  under  Valerian, 
A.D.  258;  (9)  under  AureUan,  a.d. 
275 ;  ( 10)  under  Diocletian  and  J/oxi- 
tnian^  a.d.  303. 

••  Epist,  ad  Corinth.  6.  Clkmeks 
BoMANUA,  the  earliest  of  the  "Apos- 
tolic Fathers" — that  is  those  who  are 
bclicTcd  to  have  had  intercourse  with 
the  Apostles  thcmselyes — lired  about 
the  end  of  the  first  century,  and  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Clement 
mentioned  in  Phil.  iv.  3.  The  only 
genmae  work  extant  under  his  name 


is  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
in  Greek.  Kuscbius  Bay8:  **Ncro  ad 
cietem  soelera  persecutionem  quoque 
Christiattarmn  primus  ndjunxit,  sub 
quo  Petrns  et  Paulus  Apostoli  Mar- 
tyrium  RomiB  consummaverunt  * 
(Chron.  Arm.  s.  a.  Neronls  XIII. 
01.  211. 4,  Ann.  Ab.  2083,  i.  «.,  a.d. 
67-68.  See  further  on  the  date,  p. 
632).  Oroaius  and  Lnnctantius  bear 
still  more  direct  testimony  to  a  gene- 
ral  persecution  by  Nero ;  and  8nlpi- 
cins  Sererus  says  that  the  Christian 
reli|i:ion  was  forbidden  by  laws  and 
public  edicts,  addinfr,  that,  while  these 
things  were  done  at  Home,  the  Jews  be- 
gocn  their  rebellion,  provoked  by  the 
outrages  of  Gessius  Florus.  This 
statement,  however,  need  not  refer  to 
the  very  first  outbreak  of  the  Jewish 
war  in  a.d.  66. 
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deeply  interesting  problem  in  the  Apostle's  life,  his  alleged 
joiiiTiey  to  the  Western  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
in  particular  to  Spain.  We  have  seen  him  informing  the 
Church  at  Rome  of  such  an  intention,  as  one  of  the  motives 
that  impelled  him  to  visit  the  capital."  Now,  besides  the 
general  argument,  previously  referred  to,  that  the  mere  state- 
ment of  an  intention  can  not  of  itself  be  evidence  of  its  ful- 
tillment,  we  know,  in  this  case,  that  the  plan  was  not  executed 
at  the  time  and  in  t/ie  manner  contemplated  by  the  Apostle. 
That  deliberate  and  steadfast  character  of  his  plans,  on  which 
he  himself  lays  so  much  stress,  suggests  a  presumption  that 
he  would  ultimately  execute  this  design  if  the  opportunity 
ever  came;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  presumption 
may  be  the  only  basis  for  the  ecclesiastical  tradition,  which  at 
iirst  sight  appears  to  furnish  independent  evidence."  There 
in  another  presumption,  but  purely  negative,  from  the  inter- 
nal evidence  of  Scripture,  compared  with  the  date  of  the 
Apostle's  martyrdom.  If  the  latest  date  of  a.d.  67-8  be  ac- 
cepted, we  have  an  interval  of  four  or  five  years  from  the  end 
of  his  first  imprisonment  to  his  death,  a  period  which  the 
movements  referred  to  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  insufii- 
cient  to  fill  up.  It  is  inferred  that  this  gap  may  be  supplied 
by  the  journey  to  the  West,  either  before  or  after  the  writing 
of  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus. 
The  former  alternative  is  usually  preferred,  in  order  to  bring 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  close  together ;  while  the  latter  suggests 
a  motive  for  the  wintering  at  Nicopolis.  Another  indirect 
argument  is  found  in  the  greater  safety  which  the  Western 
Provinces,  then  under  the  government  of  distinguished  men 
who  chafed  under  the  tyraimy  of  Nero  (Galba  and  Vindex), 
would  afford  to  the  Apostle  during  the  Neronian  persecution, 
while  he  was  prosecuting  his  cherished  purpose  of  evangeliz- 
ing those  regions. 

It  remains  to  see  what  positive  evidence  we  have  for  the 
general  belief  of  antiquity,  that  Paul  visited  the  West.  The 
first  writer  quoted  in  support  of  the  journey  to  Spain  is  one 
whose  evidence  would  indeed  be  irresistible,  if  the  language 
in  which  it  is  expressed  were  less  obscure.  Clement  op 
Rome,  in  a  hortatory  and  rather  rhetorical  passage,  refers  to 
St.  Paul  as  an  example  of  patience,  and  mentions  that  he 
preached  "  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,"  and  that  be- 


•'  Rom.  XV.  24-28.  j  Spainy  nnd  not  the  parts  of  Gaui 

^  This  suspicion  is  the  more  nnt- !  about  Massilin,  where  \vc  find  Chris- 
oral,  as  the  tradition  mentions  only  [  tianity  flourishing  in  (he  2d  century- 
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fore  his  martyrdom  he  went  "to  the  goal  of  the  West,'"* 
which  may  describe  either  Spain  or  some  more  distant  comi- 
try."  Another  testimony,  which  mentions  less  ambiguously 
a  ^^profectionem  Patdi  ab  urbe  in  Spaniam  prqficiscentiSy^ 
is  doubtful  through  the  imperfection  of  the  text.'*  Chrysos- 
tom  says  that  after  Paul  had  been  in  Rome,  he  again  depart- 
ed to  Spain  ;*'  and  Jerome  speaks  of  the  Apostle  as  set  free 
by  Nero  that  he  might  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  "  in  the 
parts  of  the  West."  "  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  all  these  testi- 
monies make  the  visit  to  Spain  an  immediate  consequence  of  the 
Apostle's  liberation.  Ewald,  who  denies  the  genuineness  of 
the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  therefore  rejects  the  joumeyings 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  yields  to  the  testimony  of  tradi- 
tion in  favor  of  the  journey  to  Spain. 

§  10.  Returning  from  this  doubtful  ground,  we  come  to 
the  evidence  furnished  by  the  Second  ^istle  to  Timothy  to 
the  last  stage  of  the  Apostle's  course.  The  main  fact,  that  he 
was  now  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  with  a  certain  and  immediate 
prospect  of  his  martyrdom,  admits  of  no  doubt  to  those  who 
receive  the  Epistle  as  genuine ; "  nor  are  indications  wanting 


"  Epist,  I,  ad  Cor.  6 :  hf  rt  Ty  ava- 
To?.y  KCLi  h  r^  Sbaei  .  .  .  km  to  rkpfia 
rijq  rft'<7ecjc.  The  omission  of  any  spe- 
cific mention  of  Spain  is  very  suspi- 
cions. Nay,  the  connection  of  the 
passage  witii  the  account  of  Paul's 
martyrdom  suggests  that,  after  all, 
the  rkpfia  Trjq  Svaeuc  may  simply  mark 
Rome  as  the  Western  goal  of  Paul's 
labors,  having  reached  which,  ''and 
boi-ne  bis  testimony  before  the  rulers, 
he  was  released  from  life."  (See 
below,  §  13.) 

"  For  the  tradition  that  St.  Paul 
preached  in  Britain  there  is  no  known 
evidence  beyond  conjecture;  but  it 
may  be  convenient  horc  to  notice  the 
evidence  for  the  early  evangelization 
of  the  British  islands,  which  is  often 
confounded  with  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  among  the  Snxons  by 
Augustine  in  a.d.  597.  But  these 
heathen  conquerors,  in  their  extirpa- 
tion of  Roman  civilization,  had  over- 
whelmed an  earlier  British  church, 
of  whose  existence  we  have  evidence 
in  the  attendance  of  its  bishops  at 
councils,  in  the  death  of  its  proto- 
martyr  St.  Alban  in  Diocletian's  per- 


secution, and  in  the  origin  of  the 
Pelagian  heresy  in  Britain ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Christian  king  Lucius, 
who  is  alleged  to  have  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Eleatherus,  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 
After  giving,  however,  the  greatest 
reasonable  weight  to  this  evidence, 
we  have  no  positive  indications  of 
the  evangelization  of  Britain  before 
a  somewhat  advanced  period  in  the 
second  century. 

**  M urntori's  Fragment  on  the  Can- 
on, ap.  Routh,  Reliq.  Sac.  vol.  iv.  pp. 
1-12.  The  passage  is  fully  discussed 
by  Alford,  Greek  Test.  vol.  iii.  p.  93. 

"  On  2  Tim.  iv.  20 :  Mera  t6  yt- 
veoOcu  ev  *P6)//%  k6?uv  elg  ttjv  'Ziravlav 

'•  Cat.  Script.  Ecchs.  s.  v.  Paulus: 
"  in  Occidentis  quoque  partibus." 

'*  2  Tim.  i.  8,  12,  16,  ii.  9-13,  iv. 
6-8,  16-18.  For  the  place^  iv.  17  is 
decisive.  For  a  discussion  of  the  ex' 
travagant  hypothesis,  that  the  Epistle 
was  MTitten  during  the  First  Impris- 
onment at  Rome,  and  before  the  other 
two  Pastoral  Epistles,  see  Diet  of 
Bible,  art.  TiaiOTHT,   Epistles  la 
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jf  the  steps  that  had  led  him  to  tiiis  his  last  ir.pvisonment. 
The  alhisions  to  various  details,  pcraonal  as  well  as  public, 
bear  all  the  impress  of  what  is  recent.  One  of  these  seeu»R  to 
prove  that  Titus  had  joined  him  at  Nicopolis,  as  Paul  had 
wished,  and  had  been  sent  into  the  neighboring  region  of 
Dalmatia;'*  and  we  gather  from  othera  wat  the  Apostle  had 
•ecently  been  at  Corinth,"  at  Troas,"  at  Miletus,"  and  at 
Ephesus,  where  he  had  been  subjected  to  the  bitter  trial  of  a 
^reneral  desertion  on  the  part  of  the  Amatic  Christians,  under 
i-yo  leaders,  whose  names  now  first  appear — PhygeUm  and 
.ffermogenes — but  where  he  had  been  ministered  to  by  Onesi- 
.-flORUs,  the  same  devoted  disciple  who,  regardless  of  disp:race 
and  danger,  had  diligently  sought  him  out  at  Rome."  Last- 
ly, those  tears  of  Timothy,  the  tender  recollection  of  which 
the  Apostle  carried  into  his  person,"  not  only  point — as  all 
agree — to  a  recent  separation,  but  to  such  a  scene  as  must 
have  taken  place  if  Timothy  saw  his  father  in  the  faith  drag* 
ged  away  from  Ephesus  as  a  prisoner ;  such  a  scene  as  had 
formerly  been  witnessed  at  Paul's  parting  from  the  Elders 
of  Ephesus,**  and  again  at  Csesarea,  when  he  seemed  to  be 
advancing  to  a  martyr's  death  at  Jerusalem,*" 

These  indications  tend  to  confirm  the  theory  that  St.  Paul 
was  arrested  at  Ephesus  during  the  Neronian  persecution; 
a  cause  to  which  wo  may  refer  the  desertion  of  the  Asiatics. 
Indeed  the  later  treatment  of  the  Apostle  by  this  church  is  in 
striking  agreement  with  the  remonstrance  of  St.  John,  "jBe- 
c*2use  thou  hast  left  thy  first  love^^    There  remains  one  in- 


The  following  is  one  of  those  indica- 
tions from  minato  facts,  which  are 
peculiarly  satisfactory.  '^Erastiis 
abode  at  Corinth,  but  Trophimus  I 
left  at  Miletus  sick  "  (2  Tim.  iv.  20). 
On  the  Toy  age  preceding  Paul'ti  im- 
prisonment Trophimus  was  not  left 
at  MiletnSi  but  went  on  with  him  to 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  29);  and  as- 
suredly the  ship,  when  blown  off  from 
Cnidus  to  Crete,  did  not  put  him 
ashore  at  Miletus  (Acts  xxTii.  5,  6). 
And  Erastus,  instead  of  **  remaining 
at  Corinth,"  left  that  city  with  the 
Apostle  (Acts  XX.  4). 

^*  2  Tim.  iv.  10.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  Titus  had  been 
sent //o/M  Romt;  for  his  mission  is 
only  mentioned  to  account  for  his 
absence. 

^'^  2  Tim.  iv.  20. 


"  2  Tim.  iv.  13. 

"  2  Tim.  iv.  20. 

^«  2  Tim.  i.  15-18.  Tlie  sngges- 
tion  that  the  allusion  to  Onesiphoros 
is  a  reminiscence  of  a  former  period, 
and  that  his  ministrations  at  Rome 
were  antecedent  to  those  at  Ephesus, 
and  consequently  refer  to  the  first  im- 
prisonment, seems  to  us  opposed  to 
the  general  tone  of  these  allusions, 
and  especially  to  the  fact  that  the 
blessing  invoked  on  Onesiphorus  and 
his  household  for  these  proofs  of  his 
fearless  attachment  follows  immedi- 
ately upon  the  complaint  of  the  de* 
scrtion  of  the  Asiatics. 

«  2  Tim.  i.  4. 

*"  Acts  XX.  37. 

"  Acts  xxi.  13. 

"^  Rev.  ii.  4.  The  other  charac- 
teristics of  works,  labor  and  patience 
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dication,  which  has  been  generally  overlooked,  of  the  very 
circumstances  that  led  to  St.  Paul's  arrest.  The  sentence — 
"  Alexander  the  coppersmith  did  me  much  evil :  the  Lord  re- 
ward him  accordmg  to  his  works ! " — has  suggested  painful 
feelings  to  many  a  reader,  which  assuredly  would  not  be 
soothed  by  the  belief  that  it  is  the  utterance  of  resentment 
for  the  part  taken  by  Alexander  in  the  riot  at  Ephesus  some 
ten  years  before !  **  But  'the  passage  appears  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light  in  the  version  of  Dr.  Howson :  "  Alexander  the 
brass-founder  charged  me  with  much  evil  in  his  declara- 
tion; the  Lord  shall  reward  him  according  to  his  works ! "  " 
Whether  we  suppose  the  Alexander  whom  the  Jews  put  for- 
ward to  make  his  defense  to  the  Ephesians  at  the  great  riot 
to  have  been  a  Jew  or  a  Christian,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
meet  him  again  as  a  Judaizing  teacher  in  the  Church ;  nor 
that,  in  revenge  for  his  excommunication,*'  he  should  have 
laid  an  information  against  Paul  during  the  great  Neronian 
persecution;  for  in  all  such  proceedings  informers  were  nu- 
merous and  busy.  That  Alexander  was  now  at  Ephesus 
seems  clear  from  the  charge  to  Timothy, "  Of  whom  be  thou 
ware  also." "  It  is  of  little  consequence  to  inquire  whether 
the  allusions  to  the  Apostle's  touching  at  TroaSy  where  he  left 
with  Carpus  the  books  and  parchments,  with  the  traveling- 
case,  which  he  desires  Timothy  to  bring  with  him;**  at 


for  Christ's  name's  sake,  under  great 
temptations  to  faint,  of  a  conflict  with 
wicked  men  and  false  Apostles,  whom 
the  Chnrch  tried  and  rejected,  and 
with  a  specific  heresy — that  of  the 
Nicolaitans  —  which  they  abhorred, 
all  agree  with  the  Church  of  Ephe- 
sus, partly  such  as  it  is  depicted  in 
Paul's  life,  and  partly  such  as  it  might 
become  as  the  result  of  the  Apostle's 
admonitions  and  the  labors  of  Timo- 
thy. 

"♦  2  Tim.  ir.  U,  15. 

*  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  tak- 
ing the  phrase  iroX^  ftoi  Kmca  kvedti- 
^aro  in  the  sense  of  a  jtkHcial  ikdara- 
iiorij  which  is  that  of  the  Active  voice 
in  Classical  Greek.  In  the  latter 
clause  the  best  MSS.  and  Versions 
vary  greatly,  and  tiicre  are  obvious 
reasons  why  arrodurj  may.  have  been 
altered  into  airoduoei.  Nor  need  wo 
bo  staggered  at  the  Apostle's  use  of 
language  which  is  not  only  habitual 
in  the  inspired  utterances  of  David 

Bb 


(2  Sam.  iii.  39;  Fs.  xxviii.  4,  Ixii. 
12,  etc.),  but  is  adopted  by  the  very 
angels  of  God  (Rev.  xviii.  6).  On 
this  point  an  immense  amount  of  need- 
less difficulty  has  been  raised  by  con« 
founding  the  utterance  of  selfish  ma- 
lignity and  revenge  with  the  solemn 
reference  of  wrong-doing  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  God  of  truth. 

"*Acts  xiz.  38.  Considering  the 
comxnonness  of  the  name,  it  is  im. 
possible  to  affirm  with  certainty  that 
the  Alexander  of  the  Acts  and  of  /. 
and  77.  Timothy  was  one  and  the 
same  person ;  but  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  of  his  identity  in  the  two 
latter  passages,  especially  from  the 
phrase  '*  he' hath  greatly  withstood 
our  words." 

"^  1  Tim.  1.  20. 

"2Tim.  ii.  J6. 

"2  Tim.  iv.  13.  ^/^,  which 
means  either  a  cioak  or  case,  seems 
here  to  be  the  case  that  held  the 
books  so  valued  by  the  Apostle.     Tt 
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MUetus,  where  he  leftTrophimns  sick ;  and  at  Corinth^  where 
ErastuB  stayed  behind ;  *•  whether  these  refer  severally  to  the 
journey  by  which  he  reached  Ephesus,  or  to  his  voyage 
thence  to  Rome  as  a  prisoner.  It  seems  natural  that  this 
voyage  should  have  been  by  way  of  Corinth  and  across  the 
Isthmus,  as  the  shortest  route,  and  its  commencement  might 
liave  been  either  from  Ephesus  itself,  or  from  Miletus,  or  from 
Troas,  as  the  ship  happened  to  be  sailing.** 

§  11.  If  we  are  right  in  referring  these  allnsions  to  re- 
cent events,  it  will  follow  that  no  long  interval  elapsed  from 
Paul's  arrival  at  Rome  to  his  writing  the  Epistle.  We  have 
one  mark  of  its  date  in  the  fact  that  there  was  time  left,  after 
its  transmission  to  Ephesus,  for  Timothy  to  make  the  journey 
thence  and  reach  Rome  before  winter^  by  using  diligence.** 
Meanwhile,  accused  no  longer  merely  about  questions  of  the 
law,  but  as  a  common  malefactor  (for  so  the  Ohiistians  were 
regarded  in  the  Neronian  persecution) — ^with  no  Julius  to  rec- 
ommend and  no  Burrus  to  protect  him — ^Paul's  state  may  be 
inferred  from  the  words,  feebly  rendered  in  our  version, 
"  wherein  I  suffer  trouble,  as  an  evil-doer  (or  felon),  even  unto 
bonds  "  ** — bonds  more  like  those  at  Philippi  than  his  former 
chain  at  Rome.  But  even  now,  as  well  ^  then,  he  could  add, 
"  but  the  word  of  Grod  is  not  bound ; "  **  and  the  converts, 
whose  names  appear  for  the  .first- time  in  this  Epistle — ^Eubu- 
lus,  Pudens,  Linus,  and  Claudia — derive  a  special  lustre  from 
their  profession  being  made  amid  such  dangers,  and  from  its 
contrast  to  the  falling  away  of  older  friends.**    The  Apostle 


has  been  ingeniously  conjectured  that 
these  were  the  Scriptures,  and  that 
the  '^pnrchments"  so  specially  de- 
sired were  some  of  the  recent 
writings,  now  included  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  may  be  observed 
what  peculiar  stress  the  Apostle  lays, 
in  the  Epistle  to  Timothy,  on  the 
reading  of  ttio  Holy  Scriptures, 
*  *  which  are  able  to  make  wise  unto 
salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in 
•  Christ  Jesus" (I  T>m.  iv.  13,  2  Tim. 
iii.  14-17). 

••  2  Tim.  iv.  20. 

'^Mr.  Lewin  supposes  that  Paul, 
after  spending  the  winter  of  a.d.  64- 
65  at  Nicopolis,  traveled  by  way  of 
Macedonia  and  Troas  to  Ephesus, 
and  was  arrested  there  toward  the 
end  of  the  year;  and  that  he  sailed 
from  Ephesus,  touching  at  Miletus, 


to  Corinth,  crossing  the  Isthmus, 
T^hich  was  the  usual  winter  route 
from  Asia  to  Italy.  Thus  he  would 
arrive  at  Rome  early  in  a.d.  66. 

"2  Tim.  iv.  9,  21.  ^ 

''2  Tim.  ii.  9,  ev  v  KatcoiraBa 
fi^XP*^  ^eofujv  uQ  KaKovpyo^,  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  repeated  allnsions 
to  the  element  of  shamt  in  bis  suffer- 
ings (2  Tim.  i.  8,12,  16). 

••  2  Tim,  ii.  9 :  comp.  Acts  xxviii. 
31,  Eph.  vi.  19,  20. 

*2  Tim.  iv.  21.  The  names  of 
Claudia  and  Pudens  have  given  rise 
to  conjectures  peculiarly  interesting 
to  Christians  of  our  own  land.  There 
is  reason  for  supposing  that  this  Clau- 
dia was  a  British  maiden,  daughter 
of  King  Cogidubnus,  an  ally  of 
Rome  (Tacit  Apriool  1 4),  who  took 
the  name  of  his  imperial  patron,  Ti' 
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seems  gratefully  to  acknowledge  that  his  apparently  certain 
fate  had  been  postponed  by  God's  special  providence,  express- 
ly to  give  him  new  opportunities  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel.** 
In  so  simple  a  case  as  Paul's  must  now  have  seemed,  there 
would  be  no  reason  to  delay  his  trial,  which  might  seem  in- 
deed a  mere  form,  when  Rome  rang  with  the  cry  Christianos 
ad  leanes.  But  still  the  forms  of  Roman  justice  gave  the  in- 
nocent some  shelter.  We  may  assume  that  Paul  established 
his  right  as  a  Roman  citizen  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defense  ;*^ 
and,  as  this  is  called  his  ^r^^,  it  would  seem  that  his  case  was 
regulated  by  Nero's  rule,  of  giving  a  separate  hearing  to  each 
count  in  the  indictment.  In  spite  of  the  virulence  of  his  ac- 
cusers, probably  including  Alexander  •' — ^perhaps  even  because 
they  overreached  themselves — either  this  count  broke  down 
or  the  hearing  was  adjourned.  The  Apostle's  own  account  of 
the  trial  is  poured  out  from  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  in  terms 


berius  Claudius.  She  appears  to 
have  become  the  wife  of  Pudens,  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  same  verse. 
(See  Martial,  lib.  iv.  Epigr.  13.) 
This  Pudens,  we  gather  from  an  in- 
scription found  at  Chichester,  and 
now  in  the  frardens  at  Goodwood, 
was  at  one  time  in  close  connection 
with  King  Cofsidnbnuii,  and  gave  an 
area  for  a  temple  of  No|)tune  and 
Minerva,  which  was  built  by  that 
king's  authority.  And  Claudia  is 
said  in  Martial  (xi.  63)  to  have  been 
ccerulds  Britannia  edita.  Moreover, 
she  is  there  also  called  Rufina.  Now 
Pomponio,  wife  of  the  late  com- 
mander in  Britain,  Anlns  Plautius, 
under  whom  Claudia's  father  was  re- 
ceived into  alliance,  belonged  to  a 
house  of  wiiich  the  Rufi  were  one  of 
the  chief  branches.  If  she  herself 
were  b  Rufa,and  Claudia  her  protS</ee, 
the  latter  might  well  be  called  Rufi- 
na;  and  we  know  that  Pomponia 
was  tried  as  superstilionis  exterruE  rea 
in  the  year  57,  Tacit.  Ann,  xii.  32 ; 
BO  that  there  are  many  circumstances 
concurrent,  tending  to  give  verisimil- 
itude to  the  conjecture.  See  Arch- 
deacon Williams's  pamphlet ' '  On  Pu- 
dens  and  Claudia  :**  an  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  for  July,  18r>8,  en- 
titled **  The  Romans  at  Colchester ;  '* 
and  an  Excureus  in  Alford's  Greek 
Testament,  vol.  iii.  Prolegg.  p.  104, 


in  which  the  contents  of  the  two 
works  first  mentioned  are  embodied 
in  a  summary  form. 

"2  Tim.  iv.  16,  17.  The  whole 
connection  of  this  passage  makes  it 
impossible  to  explain  the  Trp^rq  anoX- 
oyia  of  PauVs  former  acquittal  at 
Rome;  and  ver.  17,  which  has  been 
applied  to  his  evangelic  labors  in  the 
interval,  clearly  means  that  he  had 
been  so  strengthened  to  speak  out  the 
truth  upon  his  trial,  as  to  make  a 
deep  impression  on  all  who  heard 
him,  a  last  appearance  in  court  well 
worthy  of  the  Apostle,  as  the  word 
Ti'hjpo^prfiiji  itself  implies. 

Tim.  iv.  16. 

*•  2  Tim.  iv.  15.  The  words  JUav 
yaf  dvSeoTVKe  roZf  ^fieripotc  A<Jywf, 
thoagh  they  may  only  denote  oppo- 
sition to  Paul's  teaching  at  Ephesus, 
may  just  as  well  refer  to  vehement 
contention  against  him  on  his  trial. 
Indeed,  if  we  rightly  infer  from 
verse  14  that  the  charge  was  made 
by  Alexander,  it  follows,  according 
to  the  rules  of  procedure,  that  he 
sustained  it  in  person  at  Rome.  He 
had  perhaps  returned  to  Ephesus, 
when  Paul  wrote,  to  collect  further 
evidence,  and,  as  Paul  had  reason 
to  believe,  with  the  design  of  prefer* 
ring  a  charge  against  Timothy  (ver. 
15). 
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less  calculated  to  gratify  the  carious  than  to  impress  the  de- 
vout '^  At  my  first  answer  no  man  stood  with  me,  but  all 
forsook  me — ^may  it  not  be  reckoned  to  them !  But  the  Lord 
stood  by  me,  and  strengthened  me,  that  through  me  the 
preaching  might  be  accomplished  and  all  the  Gentiles  might 
bear :  and  Jtoaa  delivered  from  the  month  of  the  lion.^'***  Is 
this  merely  a  proverbial  expression  ?  Or  does  it  refer  to  the 
lions  of  the  amphitheatre  ?  or  to  the  mighty  monster,  who  now 
well  deserved  to  be  described  by  the  same  figure  which  Peter 
applies  to  the  arch-enemy,  and  which  is  often  used  in  Scripture 
for  fierce  and  malignant  f oes.  ^''*'  The  sense  of  fitness  might  well 
make. us  content  with  the  last  interpretation;  but  that  there 
hangs  upon  it  the  other  question,  whether  Paul  was  heard  by 
Nero  in  person.  If  the  affirmative  be  chosen,  this  first  tri^ 
must  have  taken  place  before  Nero's  departure  for  Greece  in 
the  spring  of  a.d.  Q%^  v/hich  seems  the  earliest  date  that  can 
be  assigned  to  it.  Then  comes  the  question,  what  interval  is 
to  be  allowed  between  this  first  trial  and  the  Apostle's  martyr- 
dom ?  For  this  we  have  no  decisive  data.  While  the  tone 
of  the  Epistle  denotes  Paul's  certain  expectation  of  the  issue, 
his  urgency  for  Timothy  to  come  before  winter  implies  the 
probability  of  considerable  delay.  It  must  be  left  undecided 
whether  Nero  passed  sentence  on  the  Apostle  before  depart- 
ing for  Greece,  or  whether  Paul  received  the  martyr's  crown 
while  that  of  Olympia  was  bestowed  by  flattery  on  the 
prince ;  and  whether  he  was  executed  with  or  without  anoth- 
er trial.^^^ 

§  12.  Tlie  interval,  whether  longer  or  shorter,  exhibits  the 
Apostle  to  us  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  his 
life,  as  "  a  pattern  to  them  which  should  hereafter  believe  on 
Christ  to  life  everlasting."  Deeply  feeling,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  pain  and  indignity  of  his  bonds,  he  was  still  more  deeply 
tried  by  a  sense  of  loneliness.  Crescens  and  Titus  had  been 
sent  on  missions  to  Galatia  and  Dalmatia ;  Tychicus  was  the 
bearer  of  the  Epistle  to  Timothy ;  and,  when  there  remained 
with  him  only  Luke  and  Demas,  the  latter  forsook  him,  "  hav- 
ing lov-d  the  present  world,"  and  departed  for  Thessaloni- 
ca.^"    ^ut  there  was  another  who  had  repented  of  his  for- 


M 


2  Tim.  iv.  16, 17.  own  death  took  place  on  June  9th  oE 

that  year.  "»  2  Tim.  iv.  9-11. 

,„,  ,.  .         ,  ...       ,,  .   **Lookizi.  and  Bee  Chri8t*fl  chosen  Baint 

If  we  adopt  the  traditional  date  of         in  triumph  wear  hia  Ohrlst-Uke  diatn ; 


^  1  Pet.  V.  8 :    comp.  Ps.  vii.  2, 
xxii.  21,  Ivii.  4. 


June  29th,  and  also  the  tradition  that 
Paul  Rufiered  under  Nero,  the  date  of 
A.D.  6S  is  clearly  too  late ;  since  Nero's 


No  fear  lest  he  should  swerve  or  &!nt ; 
^His  Ufo  is  Christ,  his  death  is  gain.* 

*  PhiL  i.  ti. 


A.D.  66. 


Admonishes  Timothy, 
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mer  desertion  ;  and  Paul  now  desires  the  ministry*  of  Mark,"* 
while  he  looks  to  Timothy  above  all  for  his  remaining  com- 
fort npon  earth. 

There  seems  to  be  a  deeper  meaning  than  has  usually  been 
observed  in  these  repeated  and  urgent  invitations  to  Timothy. 
If  any  one  should  be  tempted  to  discover  an  element  of  self- 
ishness in  the  willingness  of  Paul  to  expose  so  attached  a 
friend  to  the  dangers  of  Rome,  we  will  not  say  merely  that 
the  peril  was  probably  equally  great  at  Ephesus — especially 
from  the  machinations  of  Alexander — ^but  that  Paul  seems  to 
invite  Timothy  to  Rome  expressly  to  confront  its  dangers. 
"  His  own  son  in  the  faith "  had  not  only  to  render  the  last 
ministrations  to  a  father,  and  to  receive  that  father's  last 
counsels ;  but  to  see  him  "  finish  his  course  with  joy,"  that 
he  might  "  arm  himself  with  the  like  mind."  There  comes 
to  all  a  time  when  the  chief  work  of  life  is  to  prepare 
for  death ;  and  it  seems  most  probable  that  Timothy  would 
not  long  survive  the  blow  aimed  at  Paul,  or  at  least  that  he 
would  be  in  constant  danger  of  martyrdom  from  a  popular 
tumult  or  a  new  outbreak  of  persecution."*  An  attentive 
reader  will  observe  how  closely  the  admonitions  to  make  full 
proof  of  his  ministry  are  connected  with  exhortations  to  en- 
dure hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  how 
the  glorious  principles  which  sustained  the  Apostle  in  the 


**  Two  convert*^  wAtching  by  hU  side, 
Alike  bin  love  and  greetings  share ; 
Liriat,  the  beloved,  the  sick  bouI's  gttide, 
And  Dkmab,  named  in  &lt*ring  pnyer.* 

**PaM  a  few  yean— look  in  once  more— - 
Tbe  saint  is  in  Itis  bonds  sgmin; 
Save  that  his  hopes  more  boldly  soar, 
He  and  his  lot  unchanged  remain. 

*^  But  orUu  Luke  Is  with  him  now  :— 
Alas,  that  even  the  martyr's  eelU 
Heaven's  very  gate,  should  scope  allow 
For  the  fabe  world's  seducing  spell." 
CusiBTiAM  YxAB.    St.  Luke. 

»»2Tim.  iv.  11. 

^  The  fact  itself  is  involved  in  the 
general  obscarity  of  the  post-apostol- 
ic age.  The  theory  which  finds  in 
Hcb.  xiii.  28  an  indication  that  Tim- 
othy shared  St.  Paurs  last  imprison- 
ment, and  was  released  from  it  by 
the  death  of  Nero,  is  quite  inadmis- 
sibte  on  our  yicw  of  the  anthorship 
and  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Ecclesiastical  tradition  makes  him 
continue  tO  act  as  bishop  of  Ephesus, 

•  CoL  It.  14. 


till  ho  died  a  martyr*8  death  under 
Domitian  or  Nerva.  Ho  protested, 
it  is  said,  against  the  license  and 
frenzy  of  the  festival  of  Artemis; 
and  the  infuriated  mob  put  him  to 
death  with  clubs  (Euseb.  H,  E.  iii. 
14;  Niceph.  H.  E.  iii.  11).  But, 
besides  the  little  dependence  to  bo 
placed  on  these  accounts,  tlie  story 
comes  into  collision,  not  only  with 
the  traditions  about  St.  John's  rela- 
tions to  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  but 
with  the  evidence  of  the  Apocalypse 
itself.  That  Timothy  should  have 
remained  bishop  of  the  Church  at 
Ephesus  without  any  allusion  to  his 
name  in  the  Epistle  to  that  Church 
(to  say  nothing  of  John*a  General 
Epistle)  seems  almost  as  incredible 
as  the  wild  hypothesis  that  he  was 
the  **  angel  of  the  Church  of  Ephe- 
sus," who  shares  John's  reproof  to 
the  Church  for  leaving  their  first 
love  (Rev.  ii.  1).  Comp.  chap.  xx. 
I  §20. 
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prospect  of  martyrdom  are  stated  for  the  very  purpose  of 
fortifying  the  disciple.  "  Be  not  thou  ashamed  oi  the  testi- 
mony {to  fiofn-upwy)  of  our  Lord,  nor  of  me  his  prisoner ;  but 
be  thou  partaker  of  the  afflictions  of  the  Gospel,  according  to 
the  power  of  God."  "  If  we  be  dead  with  him  we  shall  also 
live  with  him :  if  we  suffer,  we  shall  also  reign  with  him :  if 
we  deny  him,  he  also  will  deny  us."  Such  are  the  last  coun- 
sels of  the  spiritual  father  to  the  son  whom  he  desired  to  be 
his  follower  in  all  things,  even  to  the  martyrls  death,  that  so 
he  might  share  with  him  the  martyr's  crown. 

And  how  these  principles  sustained  the  Apostle^s  own 
mind,  and  put  the  climax  to  the  moral  grandeur  and  spiritual 
glory  of  his  career,  can  be  told  in  no  words  except  his  own.  The 
contrast  is  indeed  striking  between  the  Epistles  written  dur- 
ing his  foi-mer  imprisonment  and  this  last  letter  to  Timothy. 
Then,  even  while  brought  face  to  face  with  death,  and  desir- 
ing it  as  gain,  he  looks  back  to  the  world,  in  which  he  had 
yet  much  to  do  for  Christ ;  and  he  feels  too  that  his  own  spir- 
itual life  is  not  yet  perfect : — "  Brethren,  J  count  not  myself 
to  have  apprehended ;  but  this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting 
those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forward  unto 
those  things  that  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the 
prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  "*  But 
now  his  work  is  done ;  the  last  tie  of  service  that  bound  him 
to  the  world  is  severed ;  the  goal  to  which  he  had  pressed 
forward  is  within  his  reach : — ^^  lam  now  ready  to  he  offered^ 
and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  the 
good  fight,*®*  I  HAVE  FINISHED  MY  COURSE,  I  havc  kept  the 
faith.  For  the  rest,  there  is  laid  up  for  me  the  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord  the  righteous  judge  shall  give 
me  at  that  day :  and  not  to  me  only,  hut  unto  all  them  also 
that  love  his  ajypearing,'''*  *"  The  last  words  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  Apostle's  course :  he  ends,  as  he  began,  "  a  pat- 
tern for  them  that  should  hereafter  believe  on  Christ."  "We 
may  well  be  content,  though  our  curiosity  about  the  precise 
time  and  manner  of  his  departure  remain  unsatisfied,  when 
we  have  this  last  view  of  him  in  his  o^vn  writings : — "  The 
Lord  shall  deliver  me  from  every  evil  work,  and  will  preserve 
me  unto  his  heavenly  kingdom ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever 
and  ever.     Amen."  "' 

§  13.  We  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  ecclesiastical 


lOft 

'**  More  exactly,  I  have  completed 
the  glorious  contest^  rbv  ayorva  rov  na- 


Phil.  Hi.  13, 14.  known  metaphors  from  the  GrecHa 

^amc8.  • 

"'  2  Tim.  iv.  6-8. 
«*  2  Tim.  iv.  18. 


7^  ffy^tafim^  one   of  PaaPB  well- 


A.D.  60  or  67. 


Martyrdcnn  of  St.  Paul 
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antiquity,  that  St.  Paul  was  beheaded  at  Rome  during  the 
Neronian  persecution.  The  earliest  allusion  to  his  death  is  in 
the  same  passage  of  Clemens  Romanus  which  has  been 
quoted  as  the  authority  for  his  journey  to  the  West : — "  Hav- 
ing gone  to  the  boundary  of  the  West,  and  borne  witness  be- 
fore the  governors,  he  was  thus  released  from  the  world."  "• 
The  next  authorities  are  those  quoted  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Eusebius,  the  contemporary  of  Constantino  the 
Great;"' — ^Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth  (a.d,  180), says  that 
Peter  and  Paul  went  to  Italy,  and  taught  there  together,  and 
suffered  martyrdom  about  the  same  time : — Caius,  a  learned 
presbyter  of  Rome,  supposed  to  be  writing  within  the  2d 
century,  names  the  grave  of  St.  Peter  on  the  Vatican,  and 
that  oi  St.  Paul  on  the  road  to  Ostia.  Eusebius  himself  en- 
tirely adopts  the  tradition  that  St.  Paul  was  beheaded  under 
Nero  at  Rome.  The  next  testimony  in  importance  is  that  of 
TertuUian  (early  in  the  3d  century),  who  says  that  at  Rome 
"  Peter  was  conformed  to  the  passion  of  the  Lord ;  Paul  was 
crowned  with  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist.""*  The  IViar- 
tyrdom  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  under  Nero  at  Rome, 
is  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  which  is  the  earli- 
est authority  for  the  dcUe,  The  twofold  event  is  placed  un^ 
der  the  year  2083  from  the  birth  of  Abraham,  Olynip.  211.4, 
and  the  13th  year  of  Nero,  data  which,  though  not  free  from 
difficulties  of  intei*pretation,  point  to  a.d.  67."**  Jerome 
(about  A.D.  480)  places  the  event  in  the  14th  of  Nero ;  but  he 
probably  means  the  13th,  being  misled  by  an  error  in  the 
Chronicley  which  he  translated :  he  also  specifies  the  mode 


'"  *E7ri  rh  ripfta  rrj^  dvaeog  sWcjv 
Kot  fiapTvp^ac  enl  ruv  ^cvfikvuv, 
oifTug  invrf/^Ayn  rem  Kitapav. 

"•  Hi»t.  EM.  ii.  26. 

»"  Dt  Prcescnpt.  Ht^ret,  36.  *»  Pe- 
trus  passioni  dominicA  adaeqantar, 
Panlns  Johannis  cxitn  coronattir." 

^'^Eu8eb,  Chron.  Arm,  The  ChronU 
con  of  Eusebius  (the  Greek  text  of 
which  is  lost)  exists  in  two-  forms ; 
the  Latin  TeTsion  of  St.  Jerome,  and 
the  Armenian  Version  which  was 
discovered  at  Constantinople,  and 
pablished  in  1818.  The  era  adopted 
by  Eusebius  is  the  Birth  of  Abrahamj 
which  he  places  in  b.g.  2016,  reckon- 
ing kis  years  from  the  autumnal  equinoz. 
Side  by  side  with  these  years  arg 
placed  the  Olympiads^  the  Era  of 
which  is  Midtummer  B.C.  776.    This 


difference  of  a  quarter  of  a  year  be- 
tween the  two  ei-ns  is  dealt  with  in 
two  diflferent  ways  in  the  two  Ver- 
sions. Both  make  the  beginning  of 
each  Olympic  year  coincide  with  an 
Abrahamic  year ;  but  Jerome  marks 
the  Olympic  year  at  the  Ensebian  year 
in  which  it  began,  the  Armenian  at 
that  in  which  it  ended:  the  former  be- 
gins the  Olympic  year  a  quarter  too 
late ;  the  latter  anticipates  the  next 
Olympic  year  by  three-quarters  of  a 
year :  and  the  Olympiads  of  the  Ar- 
menian are  always  a  year  behind 
those  of  Jerome.  Clinton  considers 
that  the  notation  of  Jerome  is  that  of 
Eusebius.  The  following  Table  ex- 
hibits  the  correspondence  for  the  four 
years  over  which  the  present  quefl« 
tion  ranges : — 
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and  place  of  St.  Paul's  death  and  burial.*"  The  anonymous 
author  of  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St.  Paul "  states  that  he  was  be- 
headed under  Nero,  on  June  29th,"*  in  the  36th  year  from 
the  Passion  of  the  Saviour,  330  years  before  the  time  at 
which  he  himself  wrote,  which  was  in  the  4th  consulship  of 
Honorius  and  the  3d  consulship  of  Arcadius,  a.d.  396,  which 
would  bring  us  to  a.d.  66 ;  and  this  agrees  with  Epiphanius, 
who  places  it  in  the  12th  of  Nero.  The  choice  seems  to  lie 
between  66  and  67:  Mr.  Lewin  adopts  the  former.  The 
mode  of  St.  Paul's  death,  by  simple  beheading  (without 
scourging),  which  was  the  military  form  of  execution  at  this 
time,"*  was  doubtless  the  last  privilege  of  his  citizenship. 
Like  his  Master,  he  suffered  "  without  the  gate,"  on  the  busy 
road  leading  to  the  port  of  Ostia ;  probably  under  the  shadow 
of  the  sepulchral  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  which  now  over- 
hangs the  Protestant  cemetery."" 


B.C. 

1 

Begin- 
ning. 

Ann.  Neron. 

Euseb. 
Ann.  Ab. 

Uieron. 
Olymp. 

Am. 
Olymp. 

Olyrap. 
(true.) 

1 

A.U.O. 

60 

1. 

Jan.  1 

•  • 

•  ■ 

■  • 

818 

2. 

Apr.  1 

•  • 

9    • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

V. 

Julyl 

■  « 

•     • 

211.1 

•  • 

4. 

Oct  1 

XII.  from  Oct.  13 

2081 

211.1 

211.2 

■  « 

■  • 

66 

1. 

Jan.  1 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

819 

2. 

Apr  1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

8. 

July  1 

•  • 

■  * 

211.2 

•  • 

4. 

Oct.  1 

xni.   "  Oct.  13 

208:8 

211.2 

2W.3 

•  * 

•  • 

6T 

1. 

Jan.  1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

820 

2. 

Apr.  1 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

8. 

July  1 

•  • 

«  • 

211.3 

•  • 

4. 

Oct.  1 

XIV.    "   Oct.  13 

2033 

211.3 

211.4 

•  • 

fl  • 

63 

1. 

Jan.  1 

■    k 

■  « 

•  • 

821 

2. 

Apr.  I 

■    • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

9 

S. 

July  1 

Ob.            June  0 

•    • 

•  • 

211.4 

^  ^ 

4. 

Oct.  1 

20S4 

211.4 

212.1 

•  • 

■  • 

The  apparent  discrcp&ncy  Btill  left 
between  this  Table  nnd  the  statement 
quoted  in  the  text  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  Ensebius  places  the  acces- 
sion of  Nero  one  year  too  late ;  and 
we  must  either  alter  his  "  13th  of 
Nero"  into  the  14th,  or  deduct  one 
from  his  other  figures.  The  latter 
is  preferable,  as  the  traditional  date 
of  June  29th,  in  the  14th  of  Nero 
(B.C.  68),  would  place  the  martyrdom 
after  Nero's  death. 

""Cate/.  Script,  art.  "Paulus:" 
**  Hie  igitur  xiv°  Neronis  anno  (eo- 
dem  die  quo  Petrus)  Romsd  pro 
Christo  capitc  truncatns  sepultusqne 
^st    in    Till    Ostiensi''     As   to    the 


error  of  a  year,  see  the  preceding 
note. 

"*  This  day,  from  the  tradition 
preser\'ed  by  Jerome,  that  the  two 
Apostles  suffered  at  the  same  time, 
is  marked  in  the  ecclesiastical  calen- 
dar as  St.  Peter's. 

""  See  Conybeare  and  Howson,  ii. 
596,  note  4. 

^^*  See  the  reflections  on  this  coin- 
cidence in  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
ii.  597.  As  to  the  place  of  St.  VsmVb 
execution,  Dr.  Howson  observes  that 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  send  prison* 
Cfs,  whose  death  might  attract  too 
much  notice  at  Rome,  to  some  difr* 
tancc  from  the  city,  under  a  militai? 
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§  14.  Personal  Appearance  and  Character  of  St.  Paul.-^ 
"We  have  no  very  trustworthy  sources  of  information  as  to 
the  personal  appearance  of  St.  Paul.  Those  which  we  have 
are  referred  to  and  quoted  in  Conybeare  and  Howson."* 
They  are  the  early  pictures  and  mosaics  described  by  Mrs. 
Jameson,  and  passages  from  Malalas,  Nicephorus,  and  the 
apocryphal  Acta  Pauli  et  Thedas^^^  They  all  agree  in  ascrib- 
ing to  the  Apostle  a  short  stature,  a  long  face  with  high 
forehead,  an  aquiline  nose,  close  and  prominent  eyebrows* 
Other  characteristics  mentioned  are  baldness,  grey  eyes,  a 
clear  complexion,  and  a  winning  expression.  Of  his  tempera- 
ment and  character  St.  Paul  is  himself  the  best  painter.  His 
speeches  and  letters  convey  to  us,  as  we  read  them,  the  truest 
impressions  of  those  qualities  which  helped  to  make  him  The 
Great  Apostle.  We  perceive  the  warmth  and  ardor  of  his 
nature,  his  deeply  affectionate  disposition,  the  tenderness 
of  his  sense  of  honor,  the  courtesy  and  personal  dignity  of 
his  bearing,  his  perfect  fearlessness,  his  heroic  endurance ; 
we  perceive  the  rare  combination  of  subtlety,  tenacity,  and 
versatility  in  his  intellect ;  we  perceive  also  a  practical  wis- 
dom which  we  should  have  associated  with  a  cooler  tempera- 
ment, and  a  tolerance  which  is  seldom  united  with  such  im- 
petuous convictions.  And  the  principle  which  harmonized 
all  these  endowments  and  directed  them  to  a  practical  end 
was,  beyond  dispute,  a  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Di- 
vine Spirit.  Personal  allegiance  to  Christ  as  to  a  living  Mas- 
ter, with  a  growing  insight  into  the  relation  of  Christ  to  each 
man  and  to  the  world,  carried  the  Apostle  forward  on  a 
straight  course  through  every  vicissitude  of  personal  fortunes 
and  amid  the  various  habits  of  thought  which  he  had  to  en- 
counter. The  conviction  that  he  had  been  entrusted  with  a 
Grospel  concerning  a  Lord  and  Deliverer  of  men  was  what 
sustained  him  and  purified  his  love  for  his  own  people,  while 
it  created  in  him  such  a  love  for  mankind  that  he  only  knew 
himself  as  a  servant  of  others  for  Christ^s  sake. 

It  would  also  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book  to  attempt 
to  exhibit  the  traces  of  St.  Paul's  Apostolic  work  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church.    But  there  is  one  indication,  so  excep- 

escort,  for  execatioti.     Wieseler  com-  ]  martyrdom,  and  the  Porta  OsHensts 


pares  the  execation  of  Calpnmias 
Galerianus  at  the  40th  mile-stone 
frf)m  the  city  on  the  Appian  Way 
(Tac.HMi.  iv.  11,  A.D.  70).  The  great 
basilica  of  St.  Paul  now  stands  out- 
side the  walls  of  Rome,  on  the  road 
to  Ostia,  in  commemoration  of  his 
Bb2 


(in  the  present  Aurelianic  wall)  is 
called  the  Gate  of  St.  Paul.  The 
traditional  spot  of  the  martyrdom  is 
the  tre/orUane,  not  far  from  the  Ba* 
silica 

"'  Vol.  i.  ch.  vii.  end. 

"■  Conybeare  and  Howson,  i.  197 
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lional  as  to  deserve  special  mention,  which  shows  that  the  dif- 
ficulty of  understanding  the  Gospel  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  recon- 
ciling it  with  a  true  Judaism,  was  very  early  felt.  This  is  in 
the  apocryphal  work  called  the  Clementines  {ra  KXrffuyria)^ 
supposed  to  be  written  before  the  end  of  the  2d  century. 
These  curious  compositions  contain  direct  assaults  (for 
though  the  name  is  not  given,  the  references  are  plain  and  un< 
disguised)  upon  the  authority  and  the  character  of  St.  Paul. 
St.  Peter  is  represented  as  the  true  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  as 
well  as  of  the  Jews,  and  St.  Paul  is  o  cx^poc  &vOpi»nroQj  who  op- 
poses St.  Peter  and  St  James.  The  portions  of  the  Clement- 
ines which  illustrate  the  writer's  view  of  St.  Paul  will  be 
found  in  Stanley's  Corinthians;^^*  and  an  account  of  the 
whole  work,  with  references  to  the  treatises  of  Schliemann 
and  Baur,  in  Gie^eler.*" 

§  15.  In  direct  contradiction  to  these  malicious  figments, 
the  latest  evidence  of  Scriptove  and  the  testimony  of  the 
early  Church  exhibit  the  two  chief  Apostles  as  true  fellow* 
laborers  in  the  work  for  their  common  Lord,  and  ^^  in  their 
death  not  divided."  Their  harmonious  working  had  been 
thoroughly  established  by  the  celebrated  agreement  made  at 
Jerusalem,  that  the  one  should  go  to  the  Jews  and  the  other 
to  the  Gentiles ;  "*  nor  was  it  interrupted  even  by  that  pain- 
ful collision  at  Antioch,  when  Peter  submitted  to  Paul's  re- 
proof for  his  weak  compliance  with  the  Judaizers."*  From 
that  time  to  his  death,  all  that  we  learn  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
New  Testament  is  the  little  that  can  be  inferred  from  his 
own  Epistles.  Indeed  the  consecutive  history  of  his  part 
in  the  foundation  of  Christianity  ceases  with  his  miraculous 
deliverance  from  the  prison  where  he  lay  condemned  to  death 
by  Herod  Agrippa.*" 

The  special  work  assigned  to  him  by  the  symbol  of  the 
kei/8  was  now  completed.  Ho  had  founded  the  Church,  open- 
ed  the  gates  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  distinctly  laid  down 
the  conditions  of  admission.  Almost  direct  from  his  prison 
door  he  left  Jerusalem,  but  we  are  not  told  whither  he  went : 
certainly  not  to  Rome,  where  there  are  no  traces  of  his  pres- 
ence before  the  last  years  of  his  life.  He  probably  remained 
in  Judiea,  visiting  and  confirming  the  Churches :   some  old 
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Introd,  to  2  Cor. 


^  Eccl  Hut.  i.  §  68.  These  re- 
marks are  from  the  article  Paul,  by 
the  Rev.  Llewellyn  Davies,  in  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  the  most  im- 


m 


portant  parts  of  which  bare  been  in- 
corporated with  the  chapters  of  thii 
work  relating  to  St.  Panl. 

"*  See  chap,  xv.,  §  17. 

^  See  chap,  xy.,  §  20. 


See  chap,  xv.,  §  4w 
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but  not  trustworthy  traditions  represent  him  as  preaching  in 
Caesarea  and  other  cities  on  the  western  coast  of  Palestine. 
He  makes  one  more  appearance  in  the  Acta  at  the  ^'  Council 
of  Jerusalem,"  where  he  took  the  lead  in  the  discussion,  urg- 
ing the  great  principle,  established  by  the  case  of  Cornelius, 
that  purifying  faith  and  saving  grace  remove  all  distinction 
between  believers.  His  arguments,  adopted  and  enforced  by 
James,  decided  that  question  at  once  and  forever.  But  he  ex- 
ercised, on  this  occasion,  none  of  the  powers  which  Romanists 
hold  to  be  inalienably  attached  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  He 
did  not  preside  at  the  meeting,  he  neither  summoned  nor  dis< 
missed  it ;  he  neither  collected  the  suffrages  uor  pronounced 
the  decision.  He  retained  that  personal  but  unofficial  priority 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  Christ ;  but  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  was  in  the  hands  of  James.'** 
The  silence  of  the  Scripture  narrative  concerning  Peter, 
from  this  point  onward,  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  plan 
of  the  Act8  of  the  Apostles.  As  each  step  in  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  is  completed,  the  agent — Peter,  John,  or  Philip- 
recedes  from  view,  just  as  Paul  himself  does  after  his  last 
testimony  to  the  Jews  at  Rome.  The  two  great  movements 
by  which  Christianity  was  launched  among  the  Jews  and 
the  Gentiles  being  fairly  started,  the  detailed  progress  of  the 
work  is  not  pursued,  and  hence  it  follows  that  the  acts  of  the 
other  Apostles  find  no  place  in  the  history.  Peter  was  prob- 
ably employed,  for  the  most  part,  in  building  up  and  complete 
ing  the  organization  of  the  Churches  in  Palestine  and  the  ad- 
joining districts.  Beyond  these  limits,  his  name  is  associated 
y  ecclesiastical  tradition  with  the  Churches  of  Corinth,  An- 
tioch,  and  Rome,  but  with  no  others."*  The  evidence  of  his 
having  been  at  Corinth  between  St.  Paul's  first  labors  there 
and  the  writing  of  the  First  Fpistle  to  the  Corinthians  is 
very  strong;"*  but   the  reference  to  parties  who  claimed 

***  Accordingly  St.  Paul  names  **The  following  are  I  he  chief 
James  before  Cephas  and  John  in  hi»  points  of  evidence: — (1.)  The  allu- 
acconnt  of  the  conference  which  ;  sions  to  Peter  in  the  First  Kpistle 
probably  took  place  at  this  time  (Gal. :  to  the  Corinthians.     (2).  Inferences 


I' 


ii.  9). 

'^Thc  Church  of  Alexandria  is 
supposed   to  have  been  founded  by 


drawn  from  the  statements  of  Cle- 
mens Romanns  {£pist.  /.  ad  Corinth. 
c  4).     (3.)  The  positive  assertion  of 


St.  Mark  after  Peter's  death.  It  is  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth  (a.d. 
an  important  fact,  ns  bearing  upon  ;  180  at  the  latest),  a  roan  of  excellent 
the  liomish  claim  of  supremacy  in  judfnnent,  who  was  not  likely  to  be 
right  of  Peter,  that  St.  Leo  repre-  misinformed,  nor  to  make  such  an 
sents  the  relation  of  St.  Peter  to  j  assertion  lightly  in  an  epistle  ad' 
Antioch  as  precisely  the  same  in  ;  dressed  to  the  Bishop  and  Church  ol 
which  he  stood  to  Rome  (Epist.  92).   Rome. 
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Peter,  Apollos,  Paul,  and  even  Christ,  as  their  chiefs,  involves 
no  opposition  between  the  Apostles  themselves,  sueh  as  the 
fabulous  Clementines  and  modern  infidelity  assume. 

§  1 6.  Next  comes  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  F^irst  Epistle 
of  Peter ^  which  is  addressed  "  to  the  elect  sojourners  of  the  Dis- 
persion "'  of  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithyn- 
ia,"  that  is,  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,-  except  some  of  the 
central  parts,  and  the  sea-board  south  of  the  Taurus.  Wheth- 
er Peter  himself  actually  visited  these  countries  is  verj- 
doubtful,  from  the  absence  of  any  personal  reminiscences  and 
salutations  in  the  Epistle.  But  there  is  one  word  which  fixes 
the  place  from  which  the  Epistle  was  written,  if  at  least  we 
take  that  word  in  its  literal  significance : — "The  Church  that 
is  at  Babylox,  elected  together  with  you,  saluteth  you."  **•  If 
we  suppose  that  Peter  was  visiting  his  Jewish  brethren  of  the 
Eastern  Dispersion,  there  is  no  place  which  he  would  be  more 
likely  to  make  the  goal  and  head-quarters  of  such  a  tour. 
Babylon  was  at  that  time,  and  for  some  hundreds  of  years  aft- 
erward, a  chief  seat  of  Jewish  culture.  Under  the  tolerant 
rule  of  the  Parthians,  the  Jewish  families  there  formed  a  sep- 
arate and  wealthy  community ;  and  thence  they  had  spread 
to  many  of  the  districts  of  Asia  Minor  to  which  the  Epistle 
was  addressed.  Their  intercourse  with  Judaea  was  unin- 
terrupted ;  and  their  language,  probably  a  mixture  of  He- 
brew and  Nabatean,  must  have  borne  a  near  aflfinity  to  the 
Galilean  dialect.  Christianity  certainly  made  considerable 
progress  at  an  early  time  in  that  and  the  adjoining  districts ; 
and  the  prevailing  Petrine  tone  of  the  great  Christian  schools 
at  Edessa  and  Nisibia  is  supposed  by  some  to  indicate  the 
Apostle  as  their  founder. 


*  "^  1  Pet.  1*  1.  tK?.€KTdic  rraptin- 
d^fwic  Aiaarropdc.  It  is  the  almost 
universal    opinion    of   ancient    and 


Euscb.  iii.  1),  who  is  followed  by 
Epiphanius  (ffcer.  xxvii.)  and  Jerome 
(Catal.  c.  1.),  seems  merely  to  have 


modem  commentators,  that  the  drawn  the  inference  from  the  Kpis- 
Epistle  was  written  to  Hebrew  con-  tie  itself — KSKXfpvKkvai  ioucev.  The 
verts ;  but  several  passages  are  evi-  j  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
dently  addressed  to  the  Gentile  mem- '  ancient  commentators,  that  Rome 
bei*s  of  the  snme  chnrrhes  ;  as  1  Pet.  — the  mystical  Babylon  —  is  meant, 
14,  18,  ii.  0,  10.  'has   been   adopted   and   maintained 

***  1  Pet.  V.  13:  'Ao-TrdCeroi  v/zaf  jj '  with  great  ingenuity,  and  some  very 
h  JUif3v/Mvt  (TWEKXeKT^ :  there  can  be  strong  argnments  by  SchafF,  Nean- 
no  doubt  that  kKK^rffjla  is  the  word  to  '  der,  Steiger,  De  Wette,  and  Wiese- 
bo  understood,  though  some  com-  ler.  Besi<les,  however,  the  presump- 
mentators  have  fancifully  taken  it  to  tion  in  favor  of  the  literal  sense, 
mean  Peter's  wife  (comp.  €K>eKrfj  in  there  is  the  almost  certain  tact,  that 
2  John  i.,  where  some  again  suppose  ;  the  Apocalypse  was  not  yet  writ 
a  church  to  bo  meant}.     Origen  (ap-    ten. 
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• 

§  1 7.  But  a  more  important  indication  than  that  of  place  is 
found  in  the  names  of  the  persons  who  were  with  Peter  when 
he  wrote  this  Epistle,  Silvaniis  and  Mark,^**  The  close  con- 
nection of  both  with  Paul  furnishes  evidence  of  intercouree 
between  the  two  Apostles,  though  severed  by  the  distance  be- 
tween the  capitals  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  world.  Of 
SiLVAxus  we  have  lost  sight,  since  we  saw  him  as  the  compan- 
ion of  St.  Paul's  second  missionary  ioumey ;  and  there  is 
nothing  to  show  how  he  came  to  be  in  Peter's  company.  The 
case  ot  Mark  is  clearer ;  for  he  was  with  Paul  in  his  first  im- 
prisonment at  Rome,  and  he  was  then  contemplating  a  journey 
to  Asia  Minor.""  This  intention  was  no  doubt  fulfilled,  since 
we  find  him  afterward  with  Timothy  at  Ephesus.*"  The  in- 
terval isjust  the  time  at  which  all  indications  concur  to  place 
Peter's  First  Epistle,  and  consequently  Mark's  companionship 
with  him ; "'  and  the  inference  is  highly  probable,  that  Mark 
was  the  bearer  of  communications  from  Paul  to  Peter.  The 
hypothesis  that  Silvanus  also  had  been  sent  by  Paul  from  Rome 
to  visit  the  Asiatic  churches,  of  which  he  had  been  the  joint 
founder,  and  so  had  gone  on  to  join  Peter  at  Babylon,  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  absence  of  his  name  from  the  Acts  and 
the  Pauline  Epistles  subsequent  to  the  second  circuit.  Oth- 
ers think  that  he  visited  the  Asiatic  churches  in  his  character 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,"'  and  then 
joined  Peter  at  Babylon. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  is  deeply  significant,  that,  when 
Peter  wrote  this  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  of  the 
Eastern  Dispersion,  two  of  Paul's  companions  were  his  inti- 
mate associates,  and  one  of  them  the  bearer  of  the  Epistle 
which  its  writer  intended  as  a  manifesto  of  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  grace  of  Grod.  "  By  Silvanus,  a  faithful  brother  unto 
yon,  as  I  account  him,  I  have  written  briefly,  exhorting  and  tes- 
tifying that  this  is  the  tru€  grace  of  God  wherein  ye  stand."  "* 
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1  Per.  V.  12,  13. 


»*'CoI.  iv.  10;  Philem.  24. 
»"2Tini.  iv.  11. 

*"  Concerning  Mark's  connection 
with  Peter,  and  the  writing  of  his  \ 


the  words,  wf  ?joyi^ofiat  (1  Pet.  v.  12 : 
**  as  I  suppose,"  A.V.),  which  seem 
to  be  really  an  emphatic  form  of  com- 
mendation, *'  /  account  him  a  faithful 
brother  to  von ;  do  yon  confide  in 
Gospel  under  the  Apostle's  supervis-  him  as  he  deserves."  These  words, 
ion,  see  further  in  the  supplemental;  however,  go  far  to  support  the  idea 
ohapter  on  the  Apostles  and  Evan-  that  Silas,  as  the  representative  of 
gelists.  I  Pauline  teaching,  had  met  with  some 

'"Acts  XV.  22.     In  this  character  of  that  opposition-  from  the  Jewish 
Silas  must  have  been  well  known  to  churches  of  the  Dispersion,  which  it 
Peter,  even  before  his  intimacy  with  ^  was  one  object  of  the  Epistle  to  cor- 
Panl :  a  fact  which  seems  to  negative ;  rect. 
the  inference  sometimes  drawn  from       ***  1  Pet.  v.  12. 
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This  distinctly  Pauline  phrase"*  sums  up  what  has  been 
called  the  Pauline  element  running  throughout  the  Avhole 
Epistle;  and,  though  the  epithet  jars  upon  the  ear — as  if  it 
could  be  supposed  that  the  Apostles  taught  different  versions 
of  the  one  Gospel — the  Epistle  may  well  be  designated  as  Pe* 
let's  testimony  to  the  trvih  of  the  Gospel  taught  by -Paul, 

This  object,  which  Peter  distinctly  affirms  in  the  Second 
Epistle,"*  may  be  traced  as  clearly  in  the  First  as  if  Paul  had 
been  named  in  both;  and  it  is  a  glorious  exhibition  of  the 
unity  of  Christian  doctrine  that,  while  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  is  doing  battle  with  the  Judaizers,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Jews  cuts  them  off  from  their  favorite  appeal  from  Paul  to 
his  superior  authority.  This  character  is  plainlv  seen  both 
in  the  general  teaching  of  the  Epistle  and  in  particular  pointa 
of  style  and  phraseology.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  might  fan- 
cy the  positions  of  the  two  Apostles  interchanged.  The 
Apostle  of  the  circumcision  says  not  a  word  of  the  perpetual 
obligation,  the  dignity,  or  even  the  bearings,  of  the  Mosaic 
Law.  There  are,  in  fact,  more  traces  of  what  may,  in  one 
sense,  be  called  Judaizing  views,  more  of  sympathy  with  na- 
tional hopes,  not  to  say  prejudices,  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Ro- 
mans and  Galatians,  than  is  this  of  Peter.  This  is  a  point  of 
great  importance,  as  showing  how  utterly  opposed  was  the 
teaching  of  the  original  Apostles,  whom  St.  Peter  certainly 
represents,  to  that  Judaistic  narrowness  which  speculative 
rationalism  has  imputed  to  all  the  early  followers  of  Christ, 
with  the  exception  of  St.  Paul. 

§  18.  The  resemblances  of  style  and  expression  present  a 
curious  problem,  to  which  Peter  himself  has  given  us  the  key. 
"  Even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul,  according  to  the  wisdom 
given  vnto  him  hath  written  unto  you ;  as  also  in  all  his  Epis- 
tles^ speaking  in  them  of  these  things;  in  which  are  some 
things  hard  to  be  understoody  which  they  that  arc  unlearned 
and  unstable  wrest,  as  also  the  other  ScriptureSy  unto  their  own 
destruction."  "^    This  celebrated  passage,  the  very  key-stone 


'*  Besides  many  other  passages,  see 
especially  Acts  xx.  24 ;  1  Corinthians 
iv.  1* 

*'«  2  Peter  iii.  15. 

"'2  Peter  iii.  15,  16.  The  spe- 
cific doctrine  here  quoted  from  St. 
Paul — that  "  the  Iong<suffering  of 
our  Lord  is  salvation  " — is  found  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (ii.  4) :  an 
interesting  confirmation  of  what  is 
implied  in  the  context,  that  all  Panl's 


Epistles  were  in  general  circulation 
throughout  the  churches,  and,  with 
the  other  books  of  the  New  Testa> 
rocnt  that  were  already  written  (in- 
cluded, like  the  Epihtlcs,  in  the 
phrase  the  other  Scriptures)^  were  re- 
garded as  parts  of  Holy  Scriptare. 
So  early  do  we  trace  the  formation  of 
the  New  Testament  Canon  by  a  prog« 
ress  of  vital  growth,  not  of  arbitral 
ry  selection. 
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of  apostolic  evidence  to  the  divine  authority  of  all  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  and  by  inference  of  the  other  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament  as  well  as  of  the  Old — gives  at  the  same  time  the 
clearest  exhibition  of  an  Apostle  applying  his  ordinary  human 
intelligence  to  the  study  of  those  Scriptures.  The  "  unletter- 
ed layman"  "*  of  Galilee,  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  ad- 
mired deeply  the  wisdom  granted  to  Paul,  while,  by  the  spir- 
itual discernment  given  to  himself,  he  grappled  witii  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  arguments.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  this  was 
not  accomplished,  even  by  Peter,  without  that  careful  reading^ 
"  whereby,"  Paul  himself  had  written,  "  ye  may  understand 
my  knowledge  in  the  mystery  of  Christ."  "*  What  a  suggest- 
ive picture:  Peter  perusing  Pavl^s  EpisUest  Such  an  at- 
tentive study,  perused  with  an  anxiety  to  clear  up  the  doubts 
at  which  the  unlearned  and  unstable  might  stumble,  could  not 
but  leave  its  mark  on  Peter's  style. 

Nor  can  we  think  that  he  would  despise  the  aid  of  Paul's 
companion,  the  Hellenist  Silvanus,  whose  name  was  joined 
with  Paul's  in  the  superscription  of  some  of  these  very  Epis- 
tles,*^* and  in  the  declaration  of  the  Grospel  taught  by  the 
Apostle.***  The  mere  words  "  by  Silvanus  I  have  written  to 
you"  refer,  according  to  usage,  to  the  bearer  rather  than  the 
writer  or  amanuensis  of  the  Epistle ;  but  they  may  include 
tlie  latter  meaning.  At  all  events,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
Silvanus,  considering  his  rank,  character,  and  special  connec- 
tion with  those  churches,  and  with  their  great  Apostle  and 
founder,  would  be  consulted  by  St.  Peter  throughout,  and 
that  they  would  read  together  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  espe- 
cially those  to  the  Asiatic  churches.  Thus  a  Pauline  coloring 
may  have  been  introduced  into  the  Epistle  partly  unconscious- 
ly, but  in  some  passages  amounting  to  a  studied  imitation  of 
St.  Paul's  representations  of  Christian  truth.  The  early 
writers  inform  us  that  Peter  employed  interpreters ;  *"  nor  is 
there  any  thing  inconsistent  with  his  position  and  character 
in  the  supposition  that  Silvanus,  perhaps  also  Mark,  may  have 


'"Acts  IT.  18,  aypcLfiftaToi  kclI  \di^ 
Crrai  seems  to  mean  ignonmt  ofrabbin- 
ical  lore. 

**  Eph.  iii.  4,  diwaoQe  avayiyv^' 
KovTtq  vorjaat,  Obserre  the  verbal 
connection  with  the  6v(jv6tfra  of  St. 
Peter. 

"•  1  Thcss.  i.  1 ;  2  Thesg.  i.  1. 

»"  2  Cor.  i.  19. 

'^'Basilides,  an  early  Gnostic,  pro- 


fessed  to    deri?e    his  system  from  j  Hebrew  Mark. 


Glaacias,  one  of  these  interpreters. 
This  sliows  at  least  the  impression 
that  the  Apostle  did  not  understand 
Greek,  or  did  not  speak  it  with  ilaen- 
cy.  Connected  with  this  view  is  the 
explanation  of  the  differences  of 
Btvle  between  Peter's  First  and  Sec- 
ond  Epistles  by  sapposinj^  that  he  was 
aided  in  the  former  chiefly  by  the 
Hellenist  Silas,  in  the  latter  by  tfas 
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assisted  him  in  giving  expression  to  the  thoughts  suggested 
to  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  have  thus,  at  any  rate,  a  not 
unsatisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty  arising  from  corre- 
spondences, both  of  style  and  modes  of  thought,  in  the  writ- 
ings of  two  Apostles  who  differed  so  widely  in  gifts  and  ac- 
quirements.*" For  the  rest,  the  objects  of  the  Epistle  are,  to 
comfort  and  strengthen  the  Christians  in  a  season  of  severe 
trial ;  to  enforce  the  practical  and  spiritual  duties  involved  in 
their  calling ;  and  to  warn  them  against  the  special  tempta- 
tioiis  attached  to  their  position."* 

§  19.  The  whole  tone  of  St.  Peter's  First  Epistle  is  that  of 
a  man  advanced  in  life  and  approaching  the  end  of  his  career. 
Thus  far,  then,  we  have  no  evidence  in  the  New  Testament  to 
connect  the  Apostle  in  any  way  with  Rome ;  but  we  have,  on 
the  other  hand,  strong  negative  evidence  in  the  absence  of 
any  allusion  to  St.  Peter  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Whence,  then,  arose  that  tradition  of  St.  Peter's  episcopate 
at  Rome,  on  which  the  Papacy — ^parodying  our  Lord's  great 
prophecy  of  the  Rock — ^has  founded  the  claims  that  long 
transformed  European  Christianity  into  a  system  of  worldly 
power  and  ambition  ?  The  only  positive  evidence  worth  no- 
tice is  a  statement  of  Eusebius,  so  obviously  erroneous  as  to 
be  void  of  all  authority.  He  makes  St.  Peter  visit  Rome  in 
A.D.  42,  and  remain  there  twenty  years."*  Now  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  date  rests  on  a  miscalculation ;  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  visit  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  notices  in 
the  Acts  of  Peter's  presence  at  Jerusalem  and  Antioch. 

We  might  almost  say  that  the  sole  color  of  probability  has 
been  given  to  the  Romish  assumption  by  the  uneasy  anxiety 
of  some  Protestants  to  reject  the  one  fact  that  is  supported 
by  a  mass  of  evidence,  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome 
about  the  same  time  as  St.  Paul.     That  Peter  was  appointed, 

"'  The  most  striking  resemblnnces  bnt  extends  the  time  to  twenty.fire 
are  perhaps  1  Pet.  i.  3  with  Eph.  i.  |  years.  The  attempts  of  Romanists 
3;  1  Pet.  ii.  18  with  Eph.  vi.  5  ;  1  to  show  the  bare  possibility  of  these 
Pet.  iii.  I  with  Eph.  v.  22 ;  1  Pet.  v.  5 
with  Eph.  V.  21 :  bnt  there  are  almost 


statements  are  so  contradictory  as  to 
refute  one  another.  The  most  in- 
cqually  distinct  parallels  to  passages '  genious  is  that  of  Windischman,  who 
in  the  Epistles  to  the  Komans,  Co-  assumes  that  Peter  went  to  Rome  im- 
rinthians,  Colossians,  Thessalonians, '  mediately  after  his  deliverance  from 
and  Philemon.  prison  in  a.d.  44  (Acts  xii.),    and 

***The  important  questions  con-  that  he  left  in  consequence  of  the 
nected  yrhh  the  Second  Epixtle  of  I*e-  Claudian  persecution,  between  a.d. 
ier  are  reserved  for  the  Appendix  on  49  and  51.  To  so  gratuitous  an  as- 
the  Books  of  the  New  Testament.         sumption  it  is  enough  to  reply,  that 

"•  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  s.  a,  Jc-  it  leaves  no  room  for  the  length  of 
rome  iCatal.  c.  1)  follows  Eusebius,  time  assigned  by  Ensebias. 
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by  a  higher  will  than  that  of  Nero,  to  suffer  death  by  cruci- 
fixion, is  the  unquestioned  meaning  of  our  Lord's  celebrated 
prophecy."*  Clement  of  Rome  attests  his  martyrdom  in  a 
general  connection  with  that  of  Paul."^  A  more  detailed 
testimony,  of  veiy  high  antiquity,  is  that  of  Dionysius,  Bishop 
of  Corinth  (a.d.  180),  that  "  Nero,  the  first  who  signally  pro- 
claimed himself  an  antagonist  to  God,"*  was  excited  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  Apostles.  They  relate,  then,  that  Paul  was 
beheaded  at  Rome  itself,  and  that  Peter  was  likewise  cruci- 
fied.""* Eusebius  himself  says  elsewhere  that  "Peter  was 
crucified  at  Rome,  head  downward,  and  Paul  was  behead- 
ed." "*  The  presbyter  Caius  (about  a.d.  200)  speaks  of  St. 
Peter's  tomb  on  the  Vatican ;  and  we  might  add  the  testi- 
monies of  Origen,  TertuUian,  and,  in  a  word,  the  universal 
consent  of  the  early  Fathers.  As  to  the  date,  the  oldest  au- 
thorities merely  say  that  the  two  Apostles  suffered  abo\it  the 
same  time,  and  under  Nero.  The  chronologists,  as  we  have 
seen,  fix  their  martyrdom  to  the  same  year^  varying  between 
the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  of  Nero,  that  is  between  Oct.  13,  a.d. 
65,  and  June  9,  a.d.  68.  Jerome  places  both  on  the  same 
day^  which  tradition  makes  the  29th  of  June.  We  can  easily 
understand  the  desire  to  associate  the  two  great  Apostles  as 
closely  as  possible  in  prison  and  in  death ;  but  such  a  connec- 
tion seems  to  be  excluded  by  the  negative  evidence  of  the 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy;  though,  otherwise,  we  might 
gladly  trace  it  in  Peter's  last  allusion  to  "  our  beloved  broth- 
er Paul"  "* 

There  remains  one  point  of  considerable  importance. 
Though,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Pe- 
ter could  have  been  at  Rome  till  the  last  year  or  two  of  his 
life,  the  best  authorities  represent  his  martyrdom  as  preceded 


Me 


147    IT, 


John  X in.  36,  XXI.  18,  19.  |  bellishments   of  tradition.      Origen 

(ap.  Euseb.  iii.  1)  ascribes  it  to  the 
choice  of  Peter,  who  deemed  himself 
unworthy  to  bo  crucified  in  the  same 


Epist.  I,  ad.  Cor,  v.  '0  Xlkrpoq 
Sia  Cv^  aSiKov  ovx  iva  ovSk  Juo,  d?2d 
irTisiovag  imijvtyKsv  nAvovqy  koX  ovtu 

uapTvpficag  eTTopei'drj  eif  tov  (xpei^fu-  \  position  as  his  Lord.     Wo  have  many 
vov  r&izov  T^  <5<5^w.     The  absence  of  j  examples  (for  instance   during   the 


an  J  mention  of  the  place  of  Feter*s 
death  is  qoite  natural,  as  at  that  ear- 
ly period  it  would  be  well  known. 

"*  Oeoftdxo^. 

"•Euseb.  //.  E.  ii.  25. 

"**  Enscb.  Denu  Evang.  iii.  3.  p.  1 1 6.  < 


siege  of  Jerusalem)  of  the  spirit  of 
cruel  mockery  with  which  the  Boman 
soldiers  fastened  their  victims  to  the 
cross  in  all  manner  of  strange  atti- 
tudes. It  is  said  that  Peter's  wife, 
after  sharing  his  journeys  and  evan- 


ilkrpoQ  6k  inl  'P<^fiv^  Kara  xf^/jycj  gelic  labors,  was  martyred  shortly  be- 
aravpovrat.  In  this  statement  of  the  j  fore  him,  and  was  supported  in  the 
singular  manner  of  Peter's  execution  hour  of  trial  by  her  husband's  exhor- 
we  begin,  perhaps,  to  trace  the  em*  tation.  ^^  2  Pet.  iii.  15. 
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by  a  period  of  labor  in  Italy.  Thus  Ignatius,  one  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  in  his  undoubtedly  genuine  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  speaks  of  St.  Peter  in  terms  which  imply  a  special 
connection  with  their  Church."*  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  in  the 
passage  quoted  above,  is  accounting  for  the  intimate  rdations 
between  the  Churches  of  Corinth  and  Rome  by  the  fact, 
which  every  body  knew,  that  Peter  and  Paul  botii  taught  in 
Italy.  Irenaeus,  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  a  hearer 
of  St.  John,  bears  distinct  witness  to  St.  Peter's  presence  at 
Rome;  and  from  the  eminent  positipmChat  he  held  in  the 
West,  as  bishop  of  Lyon,  as  well  as  his  constant  intercourse 
with  the  East,  he  can  hardly  have  been  misinformed."*  In 
short,  the  churches  most  nearly  connected  with  that  of  Rome, 
and  those  least  affected  by  its  influence,  which  was  as  yet  but 
inconsiderable  in  the  East,  concur  in  the  statement  that  Peter 
was  a  joint  founder  of  that  Church  and  suffered  death  in 
that  city. 

But  just  in  proportion  to  their  belief  in  this  fact,  is  the 
weight  of  their  implicit  denial  of  the  assumption  that  Peter 
was  the  sole  founder  or  resident  head  of  that  Church,  or 
that  the  see  of  Rome  derived  from  him  any  claim  to  suprema- 
cy. At  the  utmost,  they  place  him  on  a  looting  of  equality 
with  St.  Paul.***  The  figment  of  Peter's  supremacy  over  the 
other  Apostles,  as  the  Rock  on  which  the  Church  is  built,  re- 
solves itself  into  the  metaphor  from  his  name  which  Roman- 
ists are  never  weary  of  misquoting ;  but  we  need  go  no  fur* 
ther  than  Peter's  own  beautiful  developement  of  the  figure— 
which  he  amplifies  as  if  conscious  that  his  distinctive  name 
bound  him  to  bear  testimony  to  the  Chief  Comer  Stone — ^for 
a  confirmation  of  the  great  truth  proclaimed  by  Paul: — 
^'  Oth£r  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laidy  which 
is  Jesus  Christ."  *" 

§  20.  The  "wise  master-builders,"  who   placed  the  first 


"•  EpisL  ad  Horn.  \y, 
»"  Adv,  Hcer.  Hi.  1,  3. 


^  Coteler  has  collected  a  large 
number  of  passages  from  the  early 
Fathers,  in  which  the  name  of  Paul 
precedes  that  of  Peter.  Fabricius 
obscrres  that  this  is  the  p^neral  usage 
of  the  Greek  Fathers.  It  is  also  to 
be  remarked  that,  when  the  Fathers 
of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries — for  in- 
stance, Chrysostom  and  Augustine — 
use  the  mere  title  6  'AirderoXoc  or 
Apottobu,  they  mean  Paul,  not  Peter. 


"•  1  Pet.  ii.  4-8 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  iil. 
10-12;  Eph.  ii.  20,  21,  etc.  These 
and  similar  passages  distinctly  show 
the  secondary  sense  in  which  the 
Apostles  were  said  to  lay,  and  them- 
selves to  be,  the  foundation  of  the 
Church — the  Apostle* — not  any  one 
of  them — as  is  especially  seen  in  St. 
John's  vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 
"The  icall  of  the  city" — ^its  outer 
bulwark — '*had  twelve  foundations, 
and  in  them  the  names  of  the  ttrelve 
Apostles  of  the  Lamb  "  (ReT.  xxi.  14). 


A.D.  70. 


Epoch  ofOie  Fall  of  Jerusalem, 
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'*  living  Btones"  upon  that  "  Rock  of  Ages  " — ^like  the  massive 
substructions  laid  by  Solomon  upon  the  Rock  of  Zion — ^are 
now  vanishing  from  the  scene  of  their  labors,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  newly-finished  Temple — the  type  of  that  spirit- 
ual edifice — awaits  its  destruction  from  the  Roman  armies. 
The  greater  number  of  the  Apostles  have  early  disappeared 
to  the  uncertain  scenes  of  their  evangelic  labors.^*^  Of  those 
who  fill  a  prominent  place  in  the  Scripture  history,  Ja:»ces  the 
son  of  Zebedee  has  long  since  died  by  the  sword  of  Herod,'" 
and  Jambs,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  has  lately  f allep  by  the 
tumultuous  judgment  of  the  Sanhedrim."®  Jude's  voice 
alone  is  heard,  concurring  with  Peter's  in  denouncing  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  last  times.  During  the  years  included  within 
the  range  of  doubt  concerning  the  martyrdom  of  Paul  and 
Peter  (a.d.  66-68)  the  final  revolt  of  the  Jews  has  broken 
out ;  and  an  exterminating  war  only  awaits  its  end  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple.  The  death  of  the  arch-persecutor 
suspends  for  two  years  the  catastrophe  by  which  the  visible 
house  of  God  is  to  make  way  for  the  spiritual  edifice,  which 
is  now  sufficiently  completed  to  take  its  place.  In  that  sol- 
emn interval  some  modem  critics  of  high  repute  place  the  last 
inspired  voice  which  was  to  complete  the  testimony  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures,  and  make  the  end 
of  the  work  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  followed  at  once  by  the 
special  work  of  St.  John. 

^^It  was  not  till  the  removal  of  the  first  and  the  second 
Apostle  from  the  scene  of  their  earthly  labors,  that  there 
burst  upon  the  whole  civilized  world  that  awful  train  of  ca- 
lamities, which,  breaking  as  it  did  on  Italy,  on  Asia  Minor, 
and  on  Palestine,  almost  simultaneously,  though  under  the 
most  different  forms,  was  regarded  alike  by  Koman,  Chris- 
tian and  Jew,  as  the  manifestation  of  the  visible  judgment  of 
God.*"  It  was  now,  if  we  may  trust  the  testimony  alike  of 
internal  and  external  proof — ^in  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  Nero  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem — ^when  the  roU  of  apostol- 
ical Epistles  seemed  to  have  been  finally  closed,  when  every 
other  inspired  tongue  had  been  hushed  in  the  grave — that 
there  rose  from  the  lonely  rock  of  Patmos  that  solemn  voice 


"•See  chapter  xx.  '*^ Chapter 
»▼.  §  4. 

"*  Chapter  xviii.  §  20.  Concem- 
iog  the  Epistle  of  James  and  that  as- 
cribed to  Jude,  see  the  Appendix. 

iw  tt^Qf  these  calamities,  and  the 
e£fect  prodaced  by  them  on  those  who 


witnessed  them,  compare,  in  Pales- 
tine, Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  6,  §  3 ;  Lulce 
xix.  43,  xxi,  20-24,  xxiii.  28-30 :  in 
Asia  Minor,  1  Pet.  iv.  12-19 ;  Rev. 
ii.  10,  13,  iii.  10:  in  the  Empire 
p:enerallv,  Matt.  xxiv.  6,  7;  Taa 
Hist,  i.  'l,  2." 
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which  mingled  with  the  stonn  that  raged  around  it,  as  the 
dirge  of  an  expiring  world ;  that  under  the  "  red  and  lower* 
ing  fiky,^'  which  had  at  last  made  itself  understood  to  the 
sense  of  the  dullest,  there  rose  that  awful  vision  of  coming 
destiny,  which  has  received  the  expressive  name  of  the  Reve' 
lotion  of  St.  John  the  DivineP  *" 

Captivating,  however,  as  is  this  view  of  the  Apocalypse,  the 
weight  of  external  testimony,  which  places  the  bsmishment  of 
St.  John  to  Patmos  under  Domitian,  makes  it  more  than 
doubtful  whether  we  can  adopt  the  symmetrical  arrangement 
which  would  close  the  New  Testament  history  with  Qie  fall 
of  Jerusalem.'*^  But,  though  we  may  be  compelled  to  place 
the  great  work  of  St.  John,  in  his  writings,  after  that  event — 
as  looking  far  forward  into  the  future  of  the  Christian 
Church — we  may  none  the  less  regard  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem as  the  epoch  at  which  Christianity  emerged  from  its 
initiatory  stage,  with  a  Church  completely  organized,  and  num- 
bering converts  through  the  whole  Roman  Empire  and  even 
beyond  its  borders  to  the  East,  to  replace  Judaism  as  the  wit*- 
ness  for  the  one  true  God. 

As  the  prophecy  of  that  catastrophe  finished  the  public  testis 
mony  of  Christ  himself,  so  did  its  tulfillment  set  the  seal  to  the 
work  of  his  Apostles.  The  events  themselves  were  not  a  more 
striking  confirmation  of  the  divine  truth  which  had  predicted 
them,  than  was  the  change  that  they  effected  the  fulfillment  of 
the  divine  plan  of  establishing  a  Church  on  earth ;  nay  more, 
the  anticipatory  figure  of  the  consummation  of  all  God's  deal- 
ings with  his  people  in  this  world.  This  manifold  aspect  may 
be  seen  throughout  that  last  and  greatest  of  our  Lord's  prophe- 
cies ;  as  indeed  it  is  suggested  by  the  very  f  onn  of  the  ques- 
tion that  called  forth  the  discourse : — ^"^  Tell  us,  when  sfuxU 
these  things  ^e"  (that  is,  the  time  when  "there  shall  not  be 
left  here  one  stone  upon  another  which  shall  not  be  thrown 
down  "), "  and  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming  and  of  the 
endoftJie  world  f'^''^^^  They  who  put  the  question  were  so 
far  from  having  a  clear  notion  of  the  different  epochs  it  em- 


'^  Stanley :  Sermons  and  Essays 
on  Hie  Apostolic  Age,  Serm.  iv.  pp. 
247,  248. 

"*  Even  if  the  earlier  date  of  the 
Apocalypse  could  be  proved,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  include  the 
Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John  within 
the  desired  limits. 

^"  This  great  final  prophecy,  the 
climax  of  all  the  prophetic  testimony 


of  the  Old  Covenant,  and  the  fore- 
shadowing of  the  accomplishment  of 
the  New,  was  uttered,  as  we  have 
seen,  on  our  Lord's  last  departure 
from  the  Temple.  (See  chap.  xi. 
§  8.  It  is  contained  in  Matt,  xxiv., 
XXV. ;  Mark  xiii.  ;  Luke  xxi.  :  with 
which  must  be  compared  similar  ut- 
terances on  other  occasions,  especially 
Luke  xvii.  20^7,  xix.  41-44.) 
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braced,  that  they  were  probably  thinking  of  one  and  the  same 
event ;  nor  was  it  our  Lord's  purpose  to  give  them  an  expla- 
nation of  those  '*  times  and  seasons "  which  he  emphatically 
declares  that  "  no  man  knoweth,  no,  not  the  angels  of  heaven, 
neither  the  Son,  but  my  Father  only."  ""  It  is  no  wonder, 
then,  that  a  difficulty  is  stiU  found  in  determining  what  parts 
of  the  discourse  refer  to  the  impending  catastrophe  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  what  to  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  world ;  for  in 
truth,  both  subjects  run  through  the  discourse,  in  the  relation 
of  type  and  antitype.  As  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity 
and  worship  was,  in  reference  to  the  past,  the  great  climax  of 
temporal  judgment  on  those  who  had  rejected  God's  ancient 
covenants,  so  in  relation  to  the  future,  it  forms  the  great  type 
of  the  last  judgment.  Each  of  God's  three  dispensations  to- 
ward the  disobedient  is  closed  by  a  catastrophe ;  and  all  three 
are  included  in  our  Lord's  discourse :  the  reckless  security  of 
those  who  perished  in  the  flood  being  a  pattern  of  the  folly 
both  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  finally  impenitent.  The  first  of 
these  was  co-extensive  with  the  race,  which  was  placed,  as  a 
whole,  under  the  patriarchal  dispensation.  The  second  closes 
the  probation  of  the  nation,  who  were  chosen  for  the  next  exper- 
iment of  the  legal  dispensation,  with  "  great  distress  and  wrath 
upo7i  this  people  " — "  tribulation  such  as  was  not  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world:  no,  nor  ever  shall  be."  But  that 
which  gives  tenfold  force  to  the  judgment,  and  forms  the 
chief  feature  of  its  typical  significance,  is  its  relation  to  the 
advent  and  work  of  Christ  himself.  This  is  not  only  the  key 
to  the  final  prophecy,  but  Jesus  had  before  intimated  the 
same  truth  to  the  Pharisees  who  had  asked  him,  ^^When 
the  kingdom  of  God  should  come,"  and  he  told  them  that 
"  first,  he  must  suffer  many  things,  and  be  rejected  of  this 
generation,^'*  "*  So  likewise  he  declares  to  his  disciples, "  This 
generation  shall  not  pass  till  aU  these  things  be  fulfilled."  It 
was  fit  that  the  generation  which,  while  confessing  themselves 
the  children  of  those  who  killed  the  prophets,  filled  up  the 
measure  of  their  fathers  and  brought  upon  themselves — ^by 
word  as  well  as  deed — all  the  blood  of  all  the  martyrs  in  the 
one  crime  of  slaying  Christ,  should  be  the  generation  in 
whose  time  were  "  the  days  of  vengeance,  that  all  things 
which  were  ymtten  might  he  fulfilled  c"*"* — all  the  warnings  of 
Moses  and  Joshua  and  all  the  prophets,  all  the  ruin  which  Sol- 
omon, in-  the  very  act  of  dedicating  the  Temple,  had  prayed 
God  to  avert. 

*"  Matt,  xxiv,  36,  Mark  xiii.  82.  *"  Luke  xvii  25. 
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But,  80  far  from  this  being  a  limitation  of  the  whole  dis- 
course  to  that  time,  it  furnishes  the  very  key  to  its  typical 
character;  for  the  temporal  fate  of  those  who  rejected  the 
grace  which  crowned  the  ancient  covenant  is  the  very  image 
of  the  final  doom  of  those  who  refuse  Grod's  last  offer  of  mer- 
cy, and  for  whom  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins. 
From  this  point  of  view,  we  may  discern  the  full  sense  of 
those  phrases  which  form  the  key-note  of  the  whole  prophe- 
cy— the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man — the  sign  of  the  Son  of 
Man^  coming  with  power  and  great  glory — the  Son  of  Man 
in  his  day — when  the  Son  of  Man  is  revealed — the  kingdom 
of  God,  already  within  (or  among)  them — which  had  come,  in 
its  beginning  without  observation^  but  which,  when  all  the  an- 
tecedent signs  should  be  accomplished, — ^then,  and  not  till 
then,  should  suddenly  be  revealed,  "  as  the  lightning,  that 
lighteneth  out  of  the  one  part  under  heaven,  shineth  unto  the 
other  part  under  heaven." 

In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  anointed  King  could  not  but  come 
in  his  kingdom.  The  herald  of  his  advent  proclaimed  that 
kingdom  as  at  hand ;  and  he  himself  preached  the  Gospel  of 
the  Kingdom.  His  ministry  was  closed  by  his  coming  into  the 
City  and  Temple  amid  Hosannas  to  the  royal  Son  of  David ; 
the  inscription  on  his  cross  confirmed  the  title  which  the 
Jews  gave  in  the  very  act  of  disowning  him ;  and,  as  the 
King  of  Glory,  he  burst  the  bands  of  death  and  entered  the 
everlasting  gates.  But,  in  ascending  to  his  throne,  he  left  his 
kingdom  upon  earth  to  his  chosen  ministers,  not  only  to 
bring  the  nations  into  subjection  to  him,  but  to  convict  the 
unbelieving  Jews  of  having  rejected  their  King: — "This 
Gt>spel  of  the  kingdom  must  first  be  preached  in  all  the  world 
for  a  witness  unto  all  nations^  and  then  shall  the  end  come:'*^ 
the  end,  first  of  that  inauguration  of  his  kingdom,  which  was 
openly  displayed  when  they  who  had  rejected  their  King 
were  rooted  out  from  the  place  given  to  them  by  God ;  and 
when  the  seat  of  David's  throne  and  of  Solomon^s  sanctuary 
was  abolished,  to  make  way  for  that  which  prophecy  had  de- 
clared should  at  once  and  forever  replace  them,  the  kingdom 
that  is  not  of  this  world,  the  sanctuary — neither  on  Zion,  nor 
on  any  other  mountain — where  "  the  true  worshipers  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

Such  is  the  general  sense  in  which  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  completes  the  J^irst  Advent  of  Christ;  and  his 
own  prophecy  indicates  with  wonderful  minuteness  the  signs 
by  which  his  people  were  to  see  his  coming,  and  to  be  warn- 
ed against  the  false  prophets  and  false  Christs  whose  pre- 
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tensions  were  among  those  very  signs.  First  come  ^^  wars, 
commotions,  rumors  of  wars ;  nation  set  against  nation,  and 
kii^dom  against  kingdom : " — and  the  whole  East  was  in  a 
ferment,  and  Judsea  in  open  insurrection,  while  the  armies  of 
Spain  and  Gaul  and  Germany,  Dlyricum  and  Syria,  converged 
upon  Italy,  to  decide  who  should  succeed  to  Nero's  purple. 
The  throes  of  inanimate  nature  seemed  to  sympathize  with 
the  travail  of  the  world : — and  the  histories  of  the  age  are  full 
of  "famines,  pestilences,  and  earthquakes  in  divers  places." 
"Fearful  sights  and  great  signs  from  heaven"  appeared  to 
mark  the  very  spot  at  which  the  great  judgment  was  to  de- 
scend : — a  comet  shaped  like  a  scimitar  hung  over  the  devoted 
city  during  the  whole  year  before  the  war.  Other  portents 
are  recorded,  in  the  very  exaggeration  of  which  we  trace  how 
"  men's  hearts  failed  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after 
those  things  which  were  coming  on  the  earth : " — an  agitation 
which  found  a  voice  for  several  successive  years  in  the  monot- 
onous cry  of  the  fanatic,  Jesus  the  son  of  Ananus,  "  Woe ! 
woe  to  Jerusalem  I  Woe  I  woe  to  the  city  and  to  the  Temple." 
"  All  these  were  the  beginning  of  sorroics^  Meanwhile  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  was  to  confirm  their  testimony 
for  Christ,  and  to  sever  them  from  the  fate  of  the  ungodly 
nation,  while  they  waited  to  sec  it, "  possessing  their  souls  in 
patience,"  though  not  without  danger  to  the  steadfastness 
of  many;  till  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  through  the  known 
world  should  give  the  signal  for  the  catastrophe.  The  new 
house  of  GU)d  was  to  be  built  before  the  old  one  was  taken 
down. 

The  particular  incidents,  by  which  the  disciples  were  to 
know  the  coming  of  the  judgment,  are  next  described  with 
a  minuteness  which  makes  the  prophecy  the  counterpart  of 
the  history  of  the  siege.  Before  the  foundations  of  the 
second  Temple  were  laid,  the  prophet  Daniel  had  predicted 
its  desolation  by  the  overspreading  (or  siege)  of  ahominor 
tions,  as  an  event  following  the  cutting  off  of  the  Messiah."* 
That  word  abomination  had  a  definite  sense  to  a  Jewish  ear, 
denoting  the  objects  of  heathen  worship ;  and  their  fathers 
had  received  warning  of  what  were  the  very  abominations  by 
which  the  Holy  City  was  to  be  laid  desolate,  when  Pompey 
carried  the  standards  consecrated  to  the  heathen  gods  into 
the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah.     And  now  Christ  warns  his  disci- 

'"  Dan.  ix.  26,  27.  Our  Lord's  qnotation  of  the  prophet  Dnnicl  hv 
name,  with  the  emphatic  addition,  '*  whoso  readeth,  let  him  understand,*^ 
is  an  irrefragable  testimony  to  the  genaineness  and  canonical  authority  of 
the  book. 
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pies  that  when  thev  should  see  the  same  abominatkm  "stand- 
hur  whej^  it  OQ£rht  not " — *•  in  the  holy  place  " — ^then  they 
would  *•  know  that  the  desolation  jhereof  is  nigh  :"  and  they 
must  seek  safety  in  a  fliirht,  the  htiiry,  the  danger,  the  distress 
of  which  he  describes  by  the  most  rtriking  images.      The 
warning,  neglett<*d   by  the  Jews,  was  heeded  by  the  Chris- 
tians.    When  they  saw  the  standards — first  of  Cestius,  and 
■afterwaid  of  Vespasian — pitched  uptm  the  hill  of  Scopus, 
they  recosmiaed  the  siinu  and,  availing  tiiemsdves  of  the  resr 
jute  causaed  by  the  news  of  Nercrs  death  and  the  contest  of 
the  Empire,  they  ol>eyed  their  Lc»rdV  injunction  to  "  flee  tmto 
the  mounlain^^*^     The  Christians  retired  in  a  body  to  Pella, 
beyond  the  Jordan,  which  became  the  seat  of  the  ChuTch  of 
Jerusalem,  till  Hadiian  permitted  them  to  return  to  the  re- 
stoi>ed  city.     Their   withdrawal   was  the  extinction   of  the 
last  element  of  spiritual  life  in  the  city ;  and  the  dead  forms 
of  Judaism  wene  now  onlv  fit  to  W  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  in  the  manner  wliiih  Christ  had  predicted  before  as 
well  as  now  ;  when,  in  answer  to  the  question.  Where  these 
judsrmems  sb^iil  1  f,Ji,  he  rtT»iit-.i,  -•  Wheresoever  the  eaancase 
IS,  thither  wili  ibe  €  w.'-*  be  sjsthered  together.''  *•* 

The  gatheriiiir  Lorix.rs  of  the  mo<t  terrible  sie<?e  that  per- 
haps the  whole  hist<»ry  of  the  werid  recoids.  are  described  by 
oar  Lord  in  langnagte"  not  less  im]»ressive  than  the  reality  re- 
corded by  Josej»hus ;  and,  besidt-s  this  prophecy,  we  have 
!^^  v.^*^^**  ^ra<>wi  each  step  with  startling  minuteness  :— 
—  For  the  days  shall  come  upon  thee,  that  thine  enemies  shall 


^ysi  a  irtNrA  af^^^f  ff,,^^  and  o>;>7*k<#  tht<  trround^  and  keep 

t/^€  i/i  o«  €*-^:rK,  ^;,i._  3nj  ^i^^  /  ,y  ,;,^^  ^^„  ^g^  ^^  ground^ 

and  t/sy  *v,././r,/,  ir.r^;,*  f/,,^  -  b€^^u5*  thoa  knewest  not  the 

tune  of  iiiy  vi^^iiation.-"  -     Wliile  Titus  was  completing  his 

p^jKiraiious  at  Ca?;^<irea,  ahnost  the  whole  Jewi^  population 

L  "*  ^h  ^^^^^^^  oynuiTv  districts  flocked  to  Jerusalem, 
to  A.eep  me  l^a^ver  of  a,o.  TO,  iust  oce  sreneration  after  that 

r'^^^^'L^.r^lv^   ^'^^^  had  Ktusetl  th^nr  dav  of  visitation 


*^.^"after  1«*  ^***i^»l».     Her  childivn  were  ^tiU  within  her 
^  into  ,  K? **T***J'*  ***  *^J«>™>  the  citv.  the  sieee  was  con- 

■TiZ  K^  '**'*^*^'  «»<l  the  fii-ritiv^  who  il^  fron 


_«_«-^»,Kio  K«  "~'"-"*^'^'  **xi  tti*  tHsritives.  WHO  Bed  from  the 

"^      1  mookorv  to  .\^T  *'?^  **^  *'*'*  crucified  in  attitudes  of 
'«.  hare  alr^adl  !^T  "»»"««>'«• 

tion  of  the  Te^?**^  ^  pn>gre^^  of  the  siege ;  the  de- 

^•npie,  in  detiance  of  the  most  sacred  in- 


*^«-  57.  «-  Lake  six.  4*.  44. 
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Btincts  of  Roman  discipline;  the  razing  of  the  city  to  its 
foundations ;  and  it  only  remains  to  add  the  testimony  borne 
by  <he  very  agent  of  all  these  horrors  to  the  presence  of  a 
higher  power  than  his  own.  Titus  exhausted  every  resource 
of  terror  and  conciliation  to  avert  the  ruin  of  the  city  and 
the  profanation  of  the  sanctuary.  As  his  horse's  hoofs 
trampled  on  the  putrefying  corses  that  were  thrown  over 
from  the  walls,  he  lifted  up  his  hands,  and  called  the  God  of 
heaven  to  witness  that  this  was  not  his  work.  When  the 
tower  of  Antonia  was  razed,  and  his  engines  were  brought  up 
as^ainst  the  Temple,  he  first  pleaded  through  Josephus,  and 
afterward  appeared  in  person  at  the  gates,  to  expostulate  with 
the  zealots  against  bringing  arms  and  blood  into  the  courts 
where  even  a  stranger's  presence  was  profanation.  "I  call 
on  your  gods — ^I  call  on  my  whole  army — ^I  call  on  the  Jews 
who  are  with  me — ^I  call  on  yourselves — to  witness,  that  I  do 
not  force  you  to  this  crime.  Come  forth,  and  fight  in  any 
other  place,  and  no  Roman  shall  violate  your  sacred  edifice." 
The  rejection  of  this  appeal,  in  reliance  on  the  Messiah's  ap- 
pearaYice  at  the  last  moment  to  save  his  house,  illustrates 
another  feature  of  our  Lord's  prophecy.  And  when  at  last 
Titus  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  passive  resistance  of  the  mas' 
sive  stones  against  his  mandate  of  destruction,  he  is  reported 
to  have  exclaimed : — "  Ghd  has  been  my  helper  !  God  it  was 
that  pulled  down  the  Jews  from  those  formidable  walls ;  for 
what  could  the  hands  of  men  or  their  engines  have  availed 
against  them?'*  The  figures  of  the  sacred  furniture  of  the 
Temple,  carved  on  the  Arch  of  Titus  at  Rome,  and  the  med- 
als of  Vespasian  with  the  legend  Jud^a  Capta,  are  the  per- 
petual memorials  of  the  utter  removal  of  the  ancient  sanctu- 
ary; but  not  that  heathenism  might  claim  the  conquest. 
The  voice  of  our  Lord  had  re-echoed  the  prophecy  of  Daniel, 
that  "  Jerusalem  should  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  Wl 
the  times  of  the  Gentiles  should  be  f tcl filled ;^^  and  God's 
providence  had  already  given  warning  of  the  fate  of  heathen- 
ism in  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  eight  months  before  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple.  The  lesson  is  well  pointed  by  the 
historian  of  the  Roman  Empire : — ^^  Palestine  was  the  cradle 
of  the  Gospel:  the  Jews  the  people  first  divinely  appointed 
to  expound  it.  The  destruction — ^never  to  be  repaired— of 
their  material  Temple  cut  the  cords  which  bound  the  new  faith 
to  its  local  habitation^  and  launched  it,  under  the  hand  of 
Providence,  on  its  career  of  spiritual  conquest;  while  the 
boasted  restoration  of  the  Capitol  was  a  vain  attempt  to  re^ 
tain  hold  of  the  past,  to  revive  the  lost  or  perishing,  to  re- 
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attach  to  new  conditions  of  thought  an  outworn  creed  of 
antiquity."  *" 

Thus  it  is  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  may  well  be 
called  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  not  only  in  just  judgment 
upon  those  who  had  rejected  him ;  not  only  as  a  sovereign 
visits  with  desolation  a  rebellious  province  that  has  refused 
.jl  offers  of  mercy :  but  as  the  completion  of  the  first  great 
stop  in  the  establLshment  of  his  kingdom  upon  earth.  And 
sii  flce  this  is  the  most  momentous  revolutionary  epoch  in  the 
n  iigious  history  of  the  world,  that  ever  was  or  that  ever  shall 
be,  it  is  fitly  made,  in  the  rest  of  the  discourse,  the  type  of  the 
"coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with 
power  and  great  glory,"  to  destroy  all  that  is  earthly  and  cor- 
rupt in  the  Church  and  world,  to  "  gather  his  elect  from  the 
four  winds  of  heaven,"  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and 
to  establish  his  everlasting  kingdom.  ^"^ 


ie» 


*  ■  Merivale,  vi.  p.  606. 

**'  We  have  purposely  avoided  all 
attenipts  to  discriminate  between  the 
portions  of  this  great  prophecy  that 
refer  to  the  catastrophe  of  Jerusalem 
and  to  the  Last  A^lvent  of  Christ ; 
^garding  the  latter  not  as — what 
some  writers  call  it — **a  new  topics" 
iatrodaced  at  a  definite  point,  but  as 
one  which,  so  to  speak,  underlies  (or 
itither  predominates  over)  the  whole, 
coming  out  incidentally  in  several 
places,  and  decisively  in  the  grand 
climax,  and  especially  in  Matt,  xxv., 
which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  dis- 
course. This  view,  besides  being 
that  which  alone  does  justice  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  discourse,  removes 
the  difficulty  created  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  passages  which  can  not  but 
refer  to  the  greater   event   (Matt. 


xxiv.  30,  31 ;  Mark  xiii.  26,  27)  be< 
tween  those  that  describe  the  lesser. 
It  deserves  notice  how  much  'of  the 
discourse  is  founded  on  the  imagery 
in  which  the  ancient  prophets  describe 
civil  commotions  and  historical  events. 
(See  Is.  xiii.  9,  foil.,  xix,  1,  5,  foil. ; 
xxxiv.  2,  4,  foil. ;  Ezek.  xxxii.  2,  7 ; 
Ps.  xviil  7-14,  Ixviii.  lifoll.")  Some 
commentators  include  within  the 
scope  of  the  prophecy  not  only  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus, 
but  the  still  more  complete  extir- 
pation of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  in 
the  war  of  Barcocheba  (the  **  Son 
of  a  Star")  under  Hadrian,  which 
ended  in  the  foundation  of  the  Bo- 
man  colony  of  iElia  Capitolina,  on 
the  site  of  Jerusalem,  with  a  temple 
of  Jnpiter  in  place  of  the  Sanctnaij 
on  Zion. 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.)     HYMEN^US    AND 
UEUESY. 


HIS 


The  name  of  Htmenxus  occnrs 
twice  ill  the  ciirres|iondenee  between 
St.  Paul  iind  Timothy ;  the  flivt 
time  classed  with  Alexander,  and 
with  him  *'  di'Hvered  to  Satan,  that 
they  might  ionm  nut  to  blaspheme  '* 
(1  Tim.  i.  20);  and  the  serond  time 
claKsed  with  Phiietus,  and  with  him 
chnr^  with  having  **  erred  con- 
cerning the  truth,  mying  that  the  res- 
urrection is  pnst  already/'  and  there- 
by "overthrown  the  faith  of  some" 
(2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18).  These  hitter  ex- 
|>refr«i(ms,  coupled  with  *'the  ship- 
wreck of  faith  "attributed  to  Hyrao- 
niBiis  in  the  context  of  the  former 
passage  (ver.  19),  surely  warrant  our 
understanding  both  passages  of  the 
same  pcrsfui,  iio^wiflmtnuding  the  in- 
terval between  the  dares  >f  the  two  let- 
ters. When  the  first  was  written,  he 
had  already  made  one  prostdy te ;  lie- 
fore  the  second  was  {tenncd,  he  had 
seduced  another:  and  if  so,  the  only 
points  further  to  be  considered  are, 
the  error  attributed  to  him,  and  the 
sentence  imposed  npon  him. 

I.  The  error  attributed  to  him  was 
one  that  had  lieen  in  part  appro- 
priated from  others,  and  has  fre- 
quently been  revived  since  with  ad- 
ditions. What  initation  was  to  the 
Pythagoreans,  wisdom  to  the  Stoics, 
science  to  the  followers  of  Plato,  con- 
teDpUtion  to  the  Peripatetics,  that 


** knowledge"  (yv&atc)  was  to  the 
Gnostics.  As  there  were  likewise  in 
the  Greek  schools  those  who  h^ked 
forward  to  a  complete  restoration  of 
all  things  {cnroKardarturti)  so  there 
was  **a  regeneration"  (Tit.  iii.  5; 
Matt.  xix.  28),  **  a  new  creation  ** 
(2  Cor.  v.  17,  see  Alford  ad  ioc,  ; 
Kev.  xxi.  1),  "a  kiiigdum  of  heaven 
and  of  Messiah  or  Christ "  (Matt, 
xiii. ;  Rev.  vii.) — and  herein  popular 
belief  among  the  Jews  coincided — 
unequivucally  propounded  in  the  N. 
T.  ;  but  here  with  this  remarkable 
difference,  namely,  that,  in  a  great 
measure,  it  was  present  as  well  as 
future — the  same  thing  in  germ  that 
was  to  be  had  in  perfction  event- 
ually. "The  kin,;ilom  of  God  is 
within  you,"  said  our  Lord  (Luke 
xvii.  21).  **Ho  that  is  spiritual 
judgeth  all  things,"  said  St.  Paul  (1 
C<»f.  ii.  1.5).  **  He  that  is  liom  of 
God  can  ni»f  sin,"  saicl  St.  John  (1 
Ep.  iii.  9).  There  are  likewise  two 
deaths  and  two  resurrections  spoken 
of  in  the  N.  T. ;  the  first  of  each 
sort,  that  of  the  sonl  to  and  from  sin 
(John  iii.  8-8X  "  the  hour  which  now 
is"  (ibid.  ▼.  24,  25);  the  second, 
that  of  the  body  to  and  from  corrnp* 
tion  (1  Cor.  xt.  86-44  ;  also  John  ▼. 
28,  29),  which  last  is  prospective. 
Now  as  the  doctrine  of  the  rosurrec*. 
tion  of  the  body  was  found  to  invcdve 
immense  diflScnltics  even  in  those 
early  days  (Acts  xvii.  32  ;  I  Cor.  xv, 
85) ;  while,  on  the  other  haad,  then 
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was  so  great  a  predisposition  in  the 
then  current  philosuphj  (not  even  ex- 
tinct nuw)  to  niAgnify  the  excellence 
af  the  soal  ahove  that  or  its  earthlj 
tabernacle,  it  was  at  once  the  easier 
and  more  attractive  course  to  insist 
upon  and  nrgue  from  the  force  of 
those  passages  of  Holy  Scripture 
which  enlarge  upon  the  glories  of  the 
spiritual  life  that  now  is,  under 
Ciirist,  and  to  pass  over  or  explain 
away  allegurirally  all  that  refers  to  a 
future  state  in'  connection  with  the 
resurrxsction  of  the  body.  lo  this 
manner  we  may  derive  the  first  errors 
of  the  Gnostics,  of  whom  MymensBUH 
was  one  of  the  earliest.  They  were 
on  the  spread  when  St.  John  wrote ; 
and  his  grand-disciple,  St.  IrenaeuH, 
compilnd  a  voluminous  work  against 
them  {Adv.  Heer.).  A  good  account 
of  thoir  full  development  is  given  by 
Giescler,  £.  H.,  Per.  I.,  Div.  I.  §  44, 
et.  seq. 

II.  As  regards  the  sentence  passed 
upon  him — it  has  been  aasened  by 
some  writers  of  eminence  (see  Corn, 
k  Lnpide  ad  I  Cor.  t.  5)  that  the 
'*  deliveKng  to  Satan "  is  a  mere 
synimym  for  ecclesiastical  excommu- 
nication. Such  can  hardly  bo  the 
case.  The  Apostles  ixwsessed  many 
extraordinary  prerofratives,  which 
none  have  since  arrogated.  Even  the 
title  which  they  bore  has  been  set 
apart  to  them  ever  since.  The  shak- 
ing off  the  dust  of  their  feet  against 
a  city  that  would  not  receive  them 
(Matt.  X.  14),  even  though  the  same 
injunction  was  afterward  given  to  the 
Seventy  (Luke  x.  11),  and  which  St. 
Paul  found  it  necessary  to  act  upon 
twice  in  the  course  of  his  ministry 
(Acts  xiii.  51,  and  xviit  6),  has 
never  been  a  practice  since  with  Chris- 
tian ministers.  **  Anathema,*'  says 
Bingham,  **i8  a  word  that  occurs 
frequently  in  the  ancient   canons" 


(Antiq,  xvi.  2,  16),  but  the  fonn 
**  Anathema  maranatha"  is  one  that 
none  have  ever  ventured  upon  since 
St.  Paul  (I  Cor.  xvi.  22).  As  the 
Apostles  healed  all  manner  of  bodily 
infirmities,  so  they  seem  to  have  pos- 
sessed and  exercised  the  same  power 
in  inflicting  them — a  power  far  too 
perilous  to  be  continued  when  the 
manifold  exigences  of  the  Aiiostolical 
age  had  passed  away.  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  both  fell  down  dead  at 
the  rebuke  of  St.  Peter  (Acts  v.  5, 
10) ;  two  words  from  the  same  lipa^ 
*'Tabitha,  arise,"  sufficed  to  raise 
Dorcas  from  the  dead  (ibid.  ix.  40.) 
St.  Paul's  first  act  in  entering  upon 
his  ministry  was  to  strike  Elyroas  the 
surccrer  with  blindness,  his  own 
sight  having  been  restored  to  him 
through  the  medium  of  a  disciple 
(ibid.  ix.  17,  and  xiii.  II);  while 
soon  afterward  we  read  of  his  heal- 
ing the  cripple  of  Lystra  (ibid.  xiv. 
8).  Even  apart  from  actual  inter- 
vention by  the  Apostles,  bodily  visit* 
at  ions  arc  spoken  of  in  the  case  of 
those  who  approached  the  Lord's 
Supper  unworthily,  when  as  yet  no 
discipline  had  been  established :  "  For 
this  cause  many  are  weak  and  sickly 
among  yon,  and  a  good  number 
(iKavoi,  in  the  former  case  it  is  no^Xcn) 
sleep"  (1  Cor.  xi.  30> 

On  the  other  hand,  Satan  was  held 
to  be  the  instrument  or  executioner 
of  all  these  visitations.  Snch  is  the 
character  assigned  to  him  in  the 
book  of  Job  (i.  6-12,  ii.  1-7).  Simi- 
lar  agencies  are  described  1  K.  xxti. 
19-22,  and  1  Chr.  xxi.  1.  In  Fs. 
Ixxviii.  49,  such  are  the  causes  to 
which  the  plagues  of  Egypt  are  as- 
signed. Even  our  Lord  submitted  to 
be  assailed  by  him  more  than  once 
(Matt.  iv.  1-10:  Luke  iv.  13  says, 
**  departed  from  him  /or  a  $eason  "); 
and  '*  a  messenger  of  Satan  was  sent 
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to  buffet "  the  very  Apostle  whose  act 
of  delivering  another  to  the  same 
power  is  now  nnder  discassion.  At 
the  same  time  largo  powers  over  the 
world  of  spirits  were  aathoritatively 
conveyed  by  our  Lord  to  his  im- 
mediate followers  (to  the  Twelve, 
Luke  ix.  1  ;  to  the  Seventy,  as  the 
results  showed,  ibid.  x.  17-20). 


(B.)   AUTHORITIES  FOR   THE 
LIFE  OF  ST.  PAUL. 

A  very  long  catalogue  might  be 
made  of  authoi-s  who  have  written  on 
St.  Paul ;  among  whom  the  follow, 
ing  may  be  recommended  as  of  some 
independent  value.  In  English,  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Conybcare  and  How- 
son,  on  the  IJ/e  and  Epiatles  of  St, 
Paulj  is  at  once  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  the  most  popular.  Among 
Commentaries,  those  o£  Professor 
Jowett  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  Gulatians,  and  Romans, 
and  of  Dean  Stanley  on  the  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  are  expressly  de- 
signed to  throw  light  on  the  Apostle*s 
character  and  work.  The  general 
Commentaries  of  Dean  Alford  and 
Dr.  Wordsworth  include  abundant 
matter  upon  every  thing  relatin);  to 
St.  Paul.  So  does  Dr.  Dnvidson*s ' 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament, 
V9hW'  gives  also  in  great  profasion 


the  opinions  of   all  former  critics, 
English  and  foreign.     Palsy's  well- 
known  HorcB  Paulina;  Mr.  Smith's 
work  on  the  Voyatfe  and  Shipwreck  of 
St.    Paul;     Mr.    Tatc^s     Continuous 
History  of  St,  Paul;  and  Mr.  Lewin's 
St,  Paul,  arc  exclusively  devoted  to 
Pauline    subjects.       Of    the    many 
works  in  which  the  Apostle's  Life  and 
Labors  are  ti*eated  from  the  popular 
and  practical  point  of  view,  the  last 
and  best  is  the  Rev.  Thos.  Binney's 
Lectures  on  St,  Paul:  his  Life  and 
Ministry,    London,     1866.      Among 
German  critics  and  historians  the  fol- 
lowing  may  be  named: — Ewald,  in 
his  Gesddchte  des  Volkes  Israel,  vol. 
vi.,  and  his  SendsvJireiben  dfs  Ajros- 
tels    Paulas;    Wieselur,    Chronologic 
des  ApostoHsc/ten  Zeitalters,  wliich  is 
universally  accepted  as  the  best  work 
on  the  chronology  of  St.  Paul's  life 
and  times ;  De  Wette,  in  his  Einlei- 
tung  and  his  Exegetisches  Handbuch  ; 
Neander,  Pflanzung  und  Lritung  der 
Cliristl,  Kirche ;  works  on  Pauhis,  by 
Baur,  Hemsen,  Schrader,  Schneck- 
enburger;  and  the  Commentaries  of 
Olshausen,  Meyer,  etc.      In  French, 
the  work  of  Salvador  on  Jisus  Christ 
et  sa  Doctrine,  in   the   chapter   St, 
Paul  et  tEf/Hse,  gives  the  view  of  a 
modern  Jew  ;  and  the  Discourses  on 
St.  Paul,  by  M.  de  Prcssens^  aro 
able  and  eloquent. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


BOPPLEUENTAL  IIISTOBT  OF  THE  APOSTtES  AND  ETANGELISTf^. 
AFTER  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUgALEU.  A.D.  70  AND  ON- 
WARD, 

S  1.  St.  JiiKN,  tlie  Barvivor  or  tlio  fiill  of  Jerusalem,  g  3.  Three  ptriwii 
of  Lit  hislory— Mis  early  lifu.  §3.  Hi»  life  wiili  Cliri»i— The  Som  of 
Thiindur— Fctcr  andJulin.  §  i.  St.  Jolm  in  the  vied— His  dcparidre 
from  JudiEs,  5  5.  St.  John  nt  EpHesus— His  exile  lu  VaimoB.  g  G, 
Trsclitioiis  of  St.  Jolm — Legend  nnd  time  of  liis  denlh — Hii  title  of 
Thtologa — St.  John  the  I''vnncclist  §  T.  St.  Andbkw.  §8.  James 
the  son  of  Zcbedce.  %  9.  St.  James  the  Less— His  identiry  with 
Jmnes  the  son  nf  Alphieus  and  Jatneii  tlie  brother  of  onr  Lord.  %  10 
The  Aposilo  JuDK,  ihe  snme  bb  Lehbieus  and  Thmidaeiw.  §  II.  Si- 
mon THIS  Zealot,  or  the  Cahaanitr — Menlitv  nf  the  ejiiihrts.  §  IS. 
JniiiiB  Isearim,  nnd  liis  siieceiisnT  St.  MAniiiAS.  §  13.  I'liiLir  the 
A|iostlp.  g  14.  Babtiiolomew,  the  iMime  ns  Nitiiaxael.  S  IB. 
Matthkw,  Ihe  Bnmc  as  Levi  ilie  Piihlipnii.  §  18.  Thomas,  snmRiiicd 
DidvmiK.  §  IT.  Barnadar.  §  18.  Wrilen  of  Ihe  Gospeli:  nhen 
Biyled  Evnnj>i-liBt»— i.  Jnhn,  nnrnnmed  Mask- ii.  Lukk.  g  19.  Tho 
Seven  "Deacons" — i.  St.  SrcPHiiii — ii.  Philit  the  Evangeliit — iii. 
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I  Fbochorus — iv.  NiCANOR — V.  TiMON — vi.  Fasmenas — vii.  Nicolas, 

and  the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitans.     §  20.  Titus  and  Timothy. 

§  1.  The  epoch  of  the  destruction  of  Jenisalem,  at  which 
the  Son  of  Man  visited  as  a  judge  the  city  that  had  rejected 
its  King,  and  inaugurated  that  spiritual  kmgdom  upon  earth 
which  had  now  been  established  in  churches  gathered  from 
every  nation  of  the  civilized  world — that  epoch  does  not  close 
the  New  Testament  History.  One  Apostle,  of  those  whose 
names  are  prominent  in  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  not 
only  remained  upon  the  earth  to  fulfill  his  work,  but  the  more 
special  part  of  that  work— according  to  the  views  generally 
held  of  the  date  of  his  writings — may  be  said  to  hajve  been  but 
just  beginning.  It  was  not  till  the  foundation  of  Christianity 
was  historic^y  complete,  that  the  Apostle  John  was  divine- 
ly commissioned  to  utter  prophecies  of  its  future  course,  and 
to  develop  in  his  Epistles  and  Grospel  those  doctrinal  aspects 
of  our  Lord's  teaching  which  were  needed  to  correct  the  her- 
esies now  rapidly  taking  their  rise.  As  John  the  Baptist  pro* 
claimed  the  advent  of  Christ  by  the  preaching  of  repentance 
to  a  degenerate  people,  so  did  John  the  Apostle  recall  church- 
es that  had  already  forsaken  their  first  love  and  declined  into 
heresy  and  vice,  to  prepare  for  His  second  coming. 

§  2.  The  prominent  place  filled  by  St.  John  in  the  Gospel 
history,  as  one  of  the  four  disciples  who  formed  the  innermost 
circle  of  our  Lord's  friends — the  eVXcfcrcDv  Ik^ektotepoi  —  and 
the  high  distinction  of  being  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved," 
might  raise  our  surprise  at  reading  so  Uttle  of  him  in  the 
Acts,  did  we  not  reflect  that  his  special  work  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  his  writings.  The  portion  of  his  life  which  stands  out 
in  the  broad  day-light  of  the  Gospels  is  preceded  and  followed 
by  periods  over  which  there  brood  the  shadows  of  darkness 
and  uncertainty.  In  the  former,  we  discern  only  a  few  iso- 
lated facts,  and  are  left  to  inference  and  conjecture  to  bring 
them  together  into  something  like  a  whole.  In  the  latter  we 
encounter,  it  is  true,  images  more  distinct,  pictures  more  vivid ; 
but  with  these  there  is  the  doubt  whether  th6  distinctness  and 
vividness  are  not  misleading — whether  half-traditional,  half- 
mythical  narrative  has  not  taken  tlie  place  of  history. 

In  most  passages  of  the  Gospels,  John  is  named  in 
connection  with  his  brother  James ;  and  from  the  prevailing 
order  it  is  inferred  that  he  was  the  younger.*  Their  father 
was  Zebedee,  their  mother  Salome,  whom  tradition  makes  the 

'  Matt.  iv.  21,  X.  S,  xyii.  1,  etc.;  bat  in  Luke  ix.  28  the  order  is  in* 
rerted. 
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daughter  of  Joseph  by  his  first  wife,  and  consequently  the  half- 
sister  to  our  Lord.'  They  were  brought  up  at  Bethsaida,  on 
the  lake  of  Galilee,  the  town  of  that  other  pair  of  brothers — 
the  sons  of  Jonas — ^who  were  to  share  with  them  the  Lord's 
closest  intimacy,  and  with  whom  we  find  them  partners  in 
their  occupation  of  fishermen.*  The  mention  of  the  "  hired 
servants,"  of  Salome's  "  substance,"  of  John's  "  own  house," 
implies  a  position  removed  by  at  least  some  steps  from  abso- 
lute poverty.*  The  fact  that  John  was  known  to  the  high- 
priest  Caiaphas — as  that  acquaintance  was  hardly  likely  to  be 
formed  with  a  disciple  of  Christ — suggests  the  probability  of 
some  early  intimacy  between  the  two  families.  Of  Zebedee 
we  know  nothing  beyond  his  interposing  no  refusal  when  his 
sons  were  called  to  leave  him;'  and  his  disappearance  from 
the  Gospel  narrative  leads  to  the  inference  that  his  death  set 
Salome  free  to  join  her  children  in  ministering  to  the  Lord. 
Her  character  presents  to  us  the  same  great  features  that 
were  conspicuous  in  her  son.  From  her — who  followed  Jesus 
and  ministered  to  him  of  her  substance,"  who  sought  for  her 
two  sons  that  they  might  sit,  one  on  his  right  hand,  the  other  on 
his  left,  in  his  kingdom ' — he  might  well  derive  his  strong  affec- 
tions, his  capacity  for  giving  and  receiving  love,  his  eagerness 
for  the  speedy  manifestation  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom. 

The  early  years  of  the  Apostle  were  passed  under  this  in* 
fluence.  He  would  be  trained  in  all  that  constituted  the  or- 
dinary education  of  Jewish  boyhood.  Though  not  taught  in 
the  schools  of  Jerusalem,  and  therefore,  in  later  life  liable  to 
the  reproach  of  having  no  recognized  position  as  a  teacher,  no 
Rabbinical  education,"  he  would  yet  be  taught  to  read  the  Law 
and  observe  its  precepts,  to  feed  on  the  writings  of  the 
•  Prophets  with  the  feeling  that  their  accomplishment  was  not 
far  off.  For  him  too,  as  bound  by  the  Law,  there  would  be, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  the  periodical  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem. 
He  would  become  familiar  with  the  stately  worship  of  the 
Temple,  with  the  sacrifice,  the  incense,  the  altar,  and  the  priest- 
ly robes.  May  'we  not  conjecture  that  then  the  impres- 
sions were  first  made  which  never  afterward  wore  off  ?  As- 
suming that  there  is  some  harmony  between  the  previous 
;.  training  of  a  prophet  and  the  form  of  the  visions  presented  to 
him,  may  we  not  recognize  them  in  the  rich  liturgical  imagery 


*  Epiphan.  iii.  Hceres,  78.  Bj 
some  recent  critics  she  has  been 
identified  with  the  sister  of  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesas,  in  John  xiz.  25. 

■  Luke  V.  10. 


*  Mark  i.  20 ;  Luke  riii.  3 ;  John 
xix.  27.  •  Matt  iv.  21. 

•  Luke  viii.  8.      '  Matu  xx.  20. 
''Acts  iv.  13:   comp.  chap.  xix. 

note  138. 
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of  the  Apocalypse — in  that  union  in  one  wonderful  vision  of 
all  that  was  most  wonderful  and  glorious  in  the  prediction  of 
the  older  prophets  ? 

Concurrently  with  this  there  would  be  also  the  boy's  out- 
ward life  as  sharing  in  his  father's  work.  The  great  political 
changes  which  agitated  the  whole  of  Palestine  would  in  some 
degree  make  themselves  felt  even  in  the  village  town  in 
which  he  grew  up.  The  Galilean  fisherman  must  have  heard, 
possibly  with  some  sympathy,  of  the  efforts  made  (when  he 
was  too  young  to  join  in  them)  by  Judas  of  Gamala,  as  the 
great  asserter  of  the  freedom  of  Israel  against  their  Roman  rul- 
ers. Like  other  Jews,  he  would  grow  up  with  strong  and 
bitter  feeling  against  the  neighboring  Samaritans.  Lnstly, 
before  we  pass  into  a  period  oi  greater  certainty,  we  must  not 
forget  to  take  into  account  that  to  this  period  of  his  life  be- 
longs the  commencement  of  that  intimate  fellowship  with  Si- 
mon Bar-jonah  of  which  we  afterward  find  so  many  proofs. 
That  friendship  may  even  then  have  been,  in  countless  ways, 
fruitful  for  good  upon  the  hearts  of  both. 

§  3.  We  have  already  seen,  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour's 
life,  that  John  was  probably  one  of  the  two  disciples  of  John 
the  Baptist  (the  other  being  Andrew)  who  were  the  first  to 
obey  their  Master's  direction  to  the  "  Lamb  of  God,"  and  we 
have  traced  the  chief  incidents  in  his  course  as  the  disciple 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Of  the  four  who  enjoyed  their  Lord's  es- 
pecial intimacy,  while  Peter  appears  as  the  leader  of  the  apos- 
tolic band,  to  John  belongs  the  higher  distinction  of  being 
"  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved ;"  and  this  love  is  returned 
with  a  more  single  undivided  heart  by  him  than  by  any  other. 
If  Peter  is  the  ^tK&xpiaroq^  John  is  the  0iXci|(tovc.'  Some  strik- 
ing fftcts  indicate  why  this  was  so, — ^what  was  the  character 
thus  worthy  of  the  love  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  They  hardly 
sustain  the  popular  notion,  which  is  fostered  by  the  received 
types  of  Christian  art,  of  a  nature  gentle,  yielding,  effeminate. 
The  name  Boanerges  implies  a  vehemence,  zeal,  intensity, 
which  gave  to  those  who  bore  it  the  might  of  Sons  of  Thun- 
der.^^  That  spirit  broke  out  once  and  again, — when  they 
joined  their  mother  in  asking  for  the  highest  places  in  the 
kingdom  of  their  Master,  and  declared  that  they  were  able  to 
drink  of  the  cup  that  he  drank,  and  to  be  baptized  with  the 
baptism  that  he  was  baptized  with," — when  they  rebuked  one 
who  cast  out  devils  in  their  Lord's  name,**  because  he  was  not 

*  Grotius,  ProUg.  in  Jocom.  "  Matt.  xx.  20-24 ;  Mark  x.  85-41. 
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of  their  company, — when  they  sought  to  call  down  fire  from 
heaven  upon  a  village  of  the  Samaritans." 

Thi8  energy  added  to  the  love  of  him  who  reclined  at  the 
Last  Supper  with  his  head  upon  his  Master's  breast  the  cour^ 
age  to  loUow  him  into  the  council-chamber  of  Caiaphas,  and 
even  the  praetorium  of  Pilate,"  and  to  stand  by  his  cross — ^with 
Christ^s  mother  and  his  own,  and  Mary  Magdalene — when  all 
the  rest  forsook  him  and  fled.  There  he  received  the  sa- 
cred trust,  which  must  have  influenced  all  his  subsequent  home 
life,  giving  him  a  second  mother  in  the  blessed  Virgin.  He 
gave  a  home  also  to  the  penitent  Peter ;  and  when  they,  first 
of  the  Apostles,  learned  from  Mary  Magdalene  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Lord,  it  throws  a  light  upon  their  respective  char- 
acters that  John  is  the  m(»re  impetuous,  running  on  most  ea- 
gerly to  the  rock-tomb ;  Peter,  the  less  restrained  by  awe,  is 
the  first  to  enter  in  and  look."  So,  too,  when  Jesus  appeared 
to  them  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  John  is  the  first  to  recognize, 
in  the  dim  form  seen  in  the  morning  twilight,  the  presence  of 
his  risen  Lord ;  Peter  the  first  to  plunge  into  the  water  and 
swim  toward  the  shore  Avhere  he  stood  calling  to  them.**  The 
last  words  of  the  Gospel  reveal  to  us  the  deep  affection 
which  united  the  two  friends.  It  is  not  enough  for  Peter  to 
know  his  own  future.  That  at  once  suggests  the  question — 
"  Lord,  and  what  shall  this  man  do  ?  "  The  reply  of  Jesus, 
which  was  perverted  into  the  legends  that  gather  about  the 
close  of  St.  John's  life,  surely  means  something  more  tlian  a 
rebuke  of  Peter's  curiosity.  The  words — "  If  I  will  that  he 
tarry  till  I  come " — are  doubtless  a  prophecy,  as  well  as  an 
hypothesis;  and  they  seem  to  intimate  that,  alone  of  all  the 
Apostles,  John  should  survive  that  catastrophe  of  the  Old  Dis- 
pensation in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  made  w«^v 
for  Christ's  coming  in  his  kingdom." 

§  4.  The  association  of  Peter  and  John  appears  still  in  the 
o)>ening  scenes  of  the  Acts — their  attendance  together  to  wor- 
ship in  the  Temple — ^the  miracle  of  healing  the  blind  man — 
the  confessorship  before  the  Sanhedrim" — the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  those  very  Samaritans  on  whom  John  once 
wished  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven."  This  is  his  last  ap- 
pearance in  the  Acts  ;  and  he  is  not  mentioned  either  in  con- 
nection with  Paul's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  conver- 
sion,'* nor  as  engaged  in  labors  like  those  of  Peter  at  Lydda, 


"  Liiko  xix.  154. 

"  Johnxviii.  IG,  19,  28. 

^  John  XX.  4-6 :  comp.  p.  8S0. 

**  John  xxi.  7. 


"  John  xxi.  20-23. 
"  Acts  iii.,  iv.      "Acts  viii.  14. 
"  Acts  xix.  26,  27.       Gal.  i.  19 
adds  a  proof  that  Paul  did  not  se« 
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Joppa,  and  Caesarea,  nor  in  the  persecution  in  which  the 
sword  of  Herod  divided  him  from  his  brother  James.  Nei- 
ther does  St.  John  appear  as  taking  an  active  part  in  the  so- 
called  "  Council  of  Jerusalem ; "  "*  but  he  was  present  at  the 
private  conference  of  the  Apostles  with  Paul  and  Barnabas ; 
and  Paul  names  John,  with  James  and  Cephas,  as  a  "  pillar  '^ 
of  the  Church,  and  as  one  of  those  whose  mission  it  was  to 
"  go  to  the  circumcision."  " 

This  one  passage  proves  that  the  scene  of  John^s  labors 
thus  far  was  Jerusalem  and  Judaea.  To  the  work  of  teach- 
ing, organizing,  and  exhorting  the  Hebrew  churches,  may 
have  been  added  special  calls,  like  that  which  had  drawn  him 
with  Peter  to  Samaria.  The  fulfillment  of  the  solemn  charge 
entrusted  to  John  may  have  led  him  to  a  life  of  loving  and 
reverent  thought  rather  than  to  one  of  conspicuous  activity. 
We  may,  at  all  events,  feel  sure  that  it  was  a  time  in  which 
the  natural  elements  of  his  character,  with  all  their  fiery  en- 
ergy, were  being  purified  and  mellowed,  rising  step  by  step 
to  that  high  serenity  which  we  find  perfected  in  the  closing 
portion  of  his  life.  Tlic  tradition  which  ascribes  to  him  a 
life  of  celibacy"  receives  some  confirmation  from  the  ab- 
sence of  his  name  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5.  It  harmonizes  with  all  we 
know  of  his  character,  to  think  of  his  heart  as  so  absorbed  in 
the  higher  and  diviner  love  that  there  was  no  room  left  for 
the  lower  and  the  human. 

§  5.  After  a  long  interval,  the  Apostle  re-appears  in  that 
close  connection  with  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  which  is 
attested  alike  by  the  Apocalypse  and  by  the  uniform  tradi- 
tion of  the  Church.  It  is  a  natural  conjecture  that  he  re- 
mained in  Judaja  till  the  death  of  the  Virgin  released  him 
from  his  trust.  Tradition  carries  him  from  Judsea  to  Ephe- 
sus ;  but  it  gives  us  no  clear  light  as  to  the  motives  of  his  re- 
moval :  the  time  is  so  variously  fixed,  under  Claudius,  Nero, 
or  even  Domitian,  as  to  prove  that  nothing  certain  was 
known ;  and  our  only  safe  conclusion  is  to  reject  the  two 


extremes.'* 


The  Pastoral  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  absolutely  exclude  the 
idea  of  any  connection  of  St.  John  with  Ephcsus  down  to 
their  date,  that  is  to  a.d.  66  at  the  earliest.     On  the  other 


John  on  this  occnsion  ;    but  it  docs  |      "  Gal.  ii.  9. 

not  fdllow  that  the  latter  was  not  at ,      "  TcrtuUian,  de  Monog.  c.  xiii. 

Jcrnsnlem.     It  is  rather  implied  that 

Paul  |»nq)08ely  abstained  from  seeing 

any  of  the  Apostles  save  Peter  and 

Jamet .  '*  Acts  xv. 


**  Lampe   fixes  a.d.  6G,  when  Jc* 
rosalem  was  besieged  by  the  Roman 


forces  under  Cestios,  as   the   most 
probable  date. 
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hand  it  seems  almost  a  necessary  inference,  from  St.  John's 
Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  that  the  Apostle  who 
writes  to  them  with  such  high  authority  and  such  familiar 
knowledge  of  their  condition,  had  already  labored  some  time 
among  them.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  St 
Paul's  letters  to  churches  which  he  had  recently  visited — ^for 
example,  the  Thessalonians  and  Galatians;  but  these  cases 
may  also  warn  us  not  to  exaggerate  the  time  of  the  previous 
ministration.  It  is  the  plain  meaning  of  John's  own  words, 
in  the  opening  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  he  had  been  banished 
as  a  Christian  confessor  to  the  island  of  Patmos  at  a  time  of 
general  persecution ; "  and  the  />/ar<3  seems  to  suggest  that 
he  had  been  arrescd  in  the  province  of  Asia.**  Though  his 
banishment  may  have  resulted  from  some  more  loc:il  and 
temporary  cause,  the  question  has  been  generally  narrowed 
to  the  issue  between  the  two  great  persecutions  under  Nero 
and  Domitian.  The  consent  of  Christian  antiquity  is  in  fa- 
vor of  the  latter  view :  the  former  is  a  modern  theory,  based 
on  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Book,  and  connected  with  a 
particular  scheme  of  interpretation.*'  Some  of  those  who 
hold  the  later  date  regard  the  Apocalypse  as  the  latest  book 


"  Rev.  i.  9.  "  Your  companion  in 
tribulation," 

"  The  rocky  islet  of  Patmos  is  one 
of  the  RToup  called  Sporades  (tlie 
scattered  isles)  in  the  Icarian  Sea 
(the  S.E.  part  of  the  ^gsean),  at 
about  equal  distances  S.  of  Samos 
and  \V.  of  Capo  Posidium  on  the 
Carian  coast.  It  must  have  been 
conspicuous  on  the  right,  when  St. 
Paul  was  sailing  from  Samos  to  Cos. 
Its  circuit  was  reckoned  about  thir- 
ty Roman  miles  (twenty-eight  En< 
glish).  It  has  been  fully  described 
by  the  recent  German  and  French 
travelers,  Ross  and  GutJrin.  The  as- 
pect of  the  island  is  peculiarly  rugged 
and  bare. 

Such  a  scene  of  banishment  for  St. 
John  is  quite  in  harmony  with  what 
we  read  of  the  custom  of  the  period. 
It  was  the  common  practice  to  send 
exiles  to  the  most  rocky  and  desolate 
islands  ( '  ^  in  asperrimas  insnlnnim  "). 
See  Suet.  Tit.  8;  Jnv.  Sat.  i.  73. 
Such  a  scene  too  was  suitable  (if  we 
may  presume  to  say  so)  to  the  sublime 
and     awful    Revelation    which    the 


Apostle  received  there.  It  is  possi- 
ble, indeed,  that  there  was  more 
greenness  in  Patmos  formerly  than 
now.  Its  name  in  the  Middle  Ages 
was  Pahnosa.  But  tliis  has  now  al* 
most  entirely  given  place  to  the  old 
classical  name ;  and  there  is  just  one 
palm-tree  in  the  island,  in  a  valley 
which  is  called  *'  the  Saint's  Garden  " 
(6  Kf/TToc  Tov  'Oaiov),  Here  and  there 
are  a  few  poor  olives,  about  a  score 
of  cypresses,  and  other  trees  in  the 
same  scanty  proportion. 

Patmos  is  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts,  a  northern  and  a  south- 
ern, by  a  very  narrow  isthmus,  where, 
on  the  east  side,  are  the  harbor  and 
the  town.  On  the  hill  to  the  south, 
crowning  a  commanding  hcifiht,  is  the 
celebrated  monastery,  which  bears 
the  name  of  "John  the  Divine." 
Ilalf-way  up  the  ascent  is  the  cave  or 
grotto  where  tradition  says  that  St. 
John  received  the  Revelation,  and 
which  is  still  called  rd  air^T.aiov  r^ 
'A  TTOKaTii'-^liecjg. 

"  See  the  Appendix  on  the  Books 
of  the  New  Testament, 
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of  the  New  Testament ;  but  others  place  the  Gospel  and  the 
Epistles  after  it. 

§  6.  The  tradition  of  the  Church  uniformly  represents  the 
Apostle  as  spending  his  last  days  at  Ephesus,  and  the  general 
outline  of  his  work  there  may  be.  gathered  from  the  Revela- 
tion and  the  Epistles.  The  facts  which  these  writings  assert 
or  imply  are — (1)  that,  having  come  to  Ephesus,  some  perse- 
cution, local  or  general,  drove  him  to  Patmos : "  (2)  that  the 
Seven  Churches,  of  which  Asia  was  the  centre,  were  special 
objects  of  his  solicitude : "  (3)  that  in  his  work  he  had  to  en- 
counter men  who  denied  the  truth  on  which  his  faith  rest- 
ed ;  ••  and  others  who,  with  a  railing  and  malignant  temper, 
disputed  his  authority."  If  to  this  we  add  that  he  must 
have  outlived  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  those  who  had  been  the 
friends  and  companions  even  of  his  maturer  years — that  this 
lingering  age  gave  strength  to  an  old  imagination  that  his 
Lord  had  promised  him  immortality " — ^that,  as  if  remember- 
ing the  actual  words  which  had  been  thus  perverted,  the  long- 
ing of  his  soul  gathered  itself  up  in  the  cry,  "  Even  so,  come. 
Lord  Jesus"" — that  from  some  who  spoke  with  authority  he 
received  a  solemn  attestation  of  the  confidence  they  reposed 
in  him  " — we  have  stated  all  that  has  any  claim  to  the  charac- 
ter of  historical  truth. 

The  picture  which  tradition  fiDs  up  for  us  has  the  merit 
of  being  full  and  vivid,  but  it  blends  together,  without  much 
regard  to  harmony,  things  probable  and  improbable.  He  is 
shipwrecked  off  Ephesus,  and  arrives  there  in  time  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  heresies  which  sprang  up  after  St.  Paul's 
departure.  Then,  or  at  a  later  period,  he  numbers  among  his 
disciples  men  like  Polycarp,  Papias,  Ignatius.  In  the  perse- 
cution under  Domitian  he  is  taken  to  Rome,  and  there,  by  his 
boldness,  though  not  by  death,  gains  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
The  boiling  oil  into  which  he  is  thrown  has  no  power  to  hurt 
him.  He  is  then  sent  to  labor  in  the  mines,  and  Patmos  is 
the  place  of  his  exile.  The  accession  of  Nerva  frees  him 
from  danger,  and  he  returns  to  Ephesus.  There  he  settles 
the  canon  of  the  Gospel  history  by  formally  attesting  the 
truth  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  writing  his  own  to  sup- 
ply what  they  left  wanting.  The  elders  of  the  Church  are 
gathered  together,  and  St.  John,  as  by  a  sudden  inspiration, 
begins  with  the  wonderful  opening,  "  In  the  beginning  was 
the  Word."     Heresies  continue  to  show  themselves,  but  he 


"ReT.i.  9.  ••Rev.  i.  11. 

••  1  John  iv.  1 ;  2  John  7. 
•*  8  John  9,  10. 


•■  John  xxi.  23. 
■»  Rer.  xxii.  20. 
•*  John  xxi.  24. 
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meets  them  with  the  strongest  possible  protest.  He  refuses 
to  pass  under  the  same  roof  (that  of  the  public  baths  of 
Ephesus)  as  their  foremost  leader,  lest  the  house  should  fall 
down  on  them  and  crush  them."  Through  his  agency  the 
great  temple  of  Artemis  (Diana)  is  at  length  reft  of  its  mag- 
nificence, and  even  leveled  with  the  ground !  He  intro- 
duces and  perpetuates  the  Jewish  mode  of  celebrating  East- 
er. At  Ephesus,  if  not  before,  as  one  who  was  a  true  priest 
of  the  Lord,  he  bore  on  his  brow  the  plate  of  gold  {nrhaXjoy) 
with  the  sacred  name  engraved  on  it,  which  was  the  badge 
of  the  Jewish  pontiff.  In  strange  contrast  with  this  ideal 
exaltation,  a  later  tradition  tells  us  how  the  old  man  used  to 
find  pleasure  in  the  playfulness  and  fondness  of  a  favorite 
bird,  and  how  he  defended  himself  against  the  charge  of  un- 
worthy trifling  by  the  familiar  apologue  of  the  bow  that  must 
sometimes  be  unbent. 

More  true  to  the  New  Testament  character  of  the  Apos- 
tle is  the  story,  told  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  of  his  spe^ 
cial  and  loving  interest  in  the  younger  members  of  his 
flock ;  of  his  eagerness  and  courage  in  the  attempt  to  rescue 
one  of  them  who  had  fallen  into  evil  courses.  The  scene  of 
the  old  and  loving  man,  standing  face  to  face  with  the  outlaw 
chief  whom,  in  days  gone  by,  he  had  baptized,  and  winning 
him  to  repentance,  is  one  which  we  could  gladly  look  on  as 
belonging  to  his  actual  life. 

Not  less  beautiful  is  that  other  scene  which  comes  before 
us  as  the  last  act  of  his  life.  When  all  capacity  to  work  and 
teach  is  gone — when  there  is  no  strength  even  to  stand — the 
spirit  still  retains  the  power  to  love,  and  the  lips  are  still 
open  to  repeat,  without  change  and  variation,  the  command 
which  summed  up  all  his  Master's  will — "  Little  children, 
love  one  another." 

The  very  time  of  the  Apostle's  death  lies  within  the  region 
of  conjecture  rather  than  of  history,  and  the  dates  that  have 
been  assigned  for  it  range  from  a.d.  89  to  a.d.  120. 

In  relation  to  Christian  doctrine,  St.  John  is,  as  in  the  title 
of  the  Apocalypse, "  John  the  Holy  l>im>i€" — the  Theolo- 
Gus — not  in  the  modem  sense  of  a  theologian,  but  from  his 

■*  Eusebius  nnd  Ircnrciis  make  Ce-  1  the  principle  of  2  John  10.  To  the 
RiNTHUHthc  heretic.  In  Epiphanias,  mind  of  Epiphanius  tliere  was  a  dif- 
ElsiON  is  tlie  licro  of  the  story.  To .  iiculty  of  another  kind.  Nothing 
modern  feelings  the  anecdote  may  less  than  a  special  inspiration  eonid 
seem  at  variance  with  the  character 
of  the  Apostle  of  Love,  but  it  is  hardly 
moro  than  the  development  in  act  of 


accoant  for  such  a  departure  from 
an  ascetic  life  as  going  to  a  bath  at 
all. 
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witness  that  "tho  Word  was  God.""  This  also  was  the 
fruit  of  his  intimate  converse  with  his  Lord,  and  of  a  spirit 
fitted  for  such  fellowship.  Nowhere  is  the  vision  of  the 
£temal  Word,  "the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father,"  so  unclouded :  nowhere  are  there  such  personal 
reminiscences  of  the  Christ  in  his  most  distinctively  human 
characteristics.  It  was  this  union  of  the  two  aspects  of  the 
Truth  which  made  him  the  instinctive  opponent  of  all  forms 
of  a  mystical  or  logical  or  docetic  Gnosticism.  It  was  a  true 
feeling  which  led  the  later  interpreters  of  the  mysterious 
forms  of  the  four  living  creatures  round  the  throne — depart- 
ing in  this  instance  from  the  earlier  traditions — to  see  in  him 
the  J^agle  that  soars  into  the  highest  heaven,  and  looks  upon 
the  unclouded  sun."  Descending  from  the  regions  of  fancy 
to  those  facts  on  which  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  rests,  it  is 
this  testimony  to  Christ  that  is  so  emphatically  asserted  alike 
in  the  opening  of  his  General  Epistle  and  in  what  we  may 
call  the  attestation  clause  of  his  Gospel — Avhether  that  clause 
was  penned  by  an  inspired  self-consciousness,  or  added  as  the 
testimony  of  those  among  whom  he  lived  and  WTote : — "  TTiis 
is  the  disciple  which  testifieth  of  these  things,  and  wrote 
these  things,  and  we  know  that  his  testimony  is  true.'*^** 

§  7.  When  John  the  Baptist  directed  his  disciples  to  the 
Lamb  of  God, "  one  of  the  two  that  heard  John  and  followed 
Jesus  was  Andrew,  Simon  Peter's  brother ;"  and,  in  seeking 
out  his  own  brother  Simon,  he  set  the  first  exauiple  of 
brotherhood  in  Christ,  and  was  the  first  to  proclaim,  "  We 
have  found  the  Messiah.""  The  apparent  discrepancy  in 
Matt.  iv.  18  fP.,  and  Mark  16  ff.,  where  the  two  appear  to  have 


"  It  is  in  nccordance  with  the  old 
Hebrew  systeni  of  significant  snr- 
names,  that  the  propoBition  Oedc  r/v  6 
Xoyof  was  condensed  into  the  epithet 
of  Oeo^Ayog.  This  at  least  is  the  ex- 
planation generally  received  ;  but  the 
epithet  of  a  **disconrser  of  divine 
things,"  which  had  already  been  con- 
ferred upon  Orpheus,  Homer,  and 
Hesiod,  may  have  been  applied  in  a 
higher  sense  to  tho  seer  of  the  Apoc- 
alyrjse. 

The  title  has  been  perpotnated  in 
tlie  name  of  tho  mo<lcrn  riliago  on 
the  site  of  Ephesns,  AyasahJc—' Xyioq 
Beo7.6yo^,  Just  in  tlie  same  way, 
Bethany,  the  city  of  Lazarusy  is  call- 
ed tl'AMuriyehf  or  LBoarith^  and  He> 


bron,  the  chief  abode  of  Abraham, 
El-IInHl,  th^  Fritnd  (i.  e.,  of  God). 

"  Hev.  iv.  7-  The  older  interpre- 
tation makes  Mark  answer  to  the 
eagle,  and  John  to  the  lion. 

"John  xxi.  24.  The  truer,  as 
well  as  simpler  view,  seems  to  be  that 
these  words  are  the  writcr^s  own,  as 
is  evidently  the  case  with  the  parallel 
passage  in  chap.  xix.  35 : — **  And  ho 
that  saw  it  bare  reoonl,  and  his  rec- 
ord is  true,  and  he  knotreth  that  he 
saifh  trup,  thnt  ye  might  l)clieve." 

"John  i.  40»  41.  The  name  An- 
dreas occurs  in  Greek  writers ;  it  is 
found  in  Dion  Cassius  Ixviii.  82,  as 
the  name  of  a  Cyrenian  Jew  in  tho 
reign  of  Trigfai. 
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been  called  together,  is  no  real  on^,  St.  John  relating  the  first 
introduction  of  the  brothers  to  Jestis,  the  other  Evangelists 
their  formal  call  to  foUow  him  in  his  ministry.  In  the  cata" 
logue  of  the  Apostles,  Andrew  appears,  in  Matt.  x.  2,  Luke  vi 
14,  second, next  after  his  brother  Peter;  but  in  Mark  iii.  16, 
Acts  i.  14,  fourth,  next  after  the  three,  Peter,  James  and  John, 
and  in  company  with  Philip.  And  this  appears  to  have  been 
his  real  place  of  dignity  among  the  Apostles;  for  in  Mark 
xiii.  3,  we  find  Peter,  James,  John  and  Andrew  inquiring 
privately  of  our  Lord  about  his  coming ;  and  in  John  xii.  22, 
when  certain  Greeks  wished  for  an  interview  with  Jesus,  they 
applied  through  Andrew,  who  consulted  Philip,  and  in  com- 
pany with  him  made  the  request  known  to  our  Lord.  This 
last  circumstance,  combined  with  the  Greek  character  of  both 
their  names,  may  perhaps  point  to  some  slight  shade  of  Hel- 
lenistic connection  on  the  part  of  the  two  Apostles ;  though 
it  is  extremely  improbable  that  any  of  the  Twelve  were  Hel- 
lenists in  the  proper  sense.  On  the  occasion  of  the  five 
thousand  in  the  wilderness  wanting  nourishment,  it  is  Andrew 
who  points  out  the  little  lad  with  the  five  barley  loaves  and 
the  two  fishes.  Scripture  relates  nothing  of  him  beyond 
these  scattered  notices.  Whether  he  was  Peter's  elder  or 
younger  brother  is  uncertain.  Except  in  the  catalogue  (i.  14), 
his  name  does  not  occur  once  in  the  ^cte.  The  traditions 
about  him  are  various.  Eusebius**  makes  him  preach  in 
Scythia;  Jerome**  and  Theodoret"  in  Achaia  (Greece); 
Nicephorus  **  in  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  crucified,  at  Patrae  in  Achaia,  on  a  cnix  decusscUa  ( x ) ; 
but  this  is  doubted  by  many.  Eusebius**  speaks  of  an 
apocryphal  Acts  of  Andrew. 
§  8.  James,  the  Son  of  Zebedee,*^  and  brother  of  John, 


*^H.E,'in.  1. 
*»  £p.  US,  ad  Marc. 
*"  ad  PmIih. cxYi, 
**H.E.  ii.  89. 
**H.E.  iii.  25. 

*•  The  name  is  the  Greek  form  of 
Jacob,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarka* 


'Idtcupoc,  with  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable;  to  the  Latins,  Jacobus, 
donbtless  similarly  accented,  since  in 
Italian  it  is  Idcomo  or  Gidcomo.  In 
Spain  it  assumed  two  forms,  appar- 
ently of  different  origins : — faf;o — in 
modern  Spanish,  Diego,  Portuf^aese, 


blc  that  it  now  re-appears  for  the  first  Tiago  —  and  Hayme  or  Jnyme^  pro- 
time  since  the  patriarch  himself.  In  '  nonnced  Hayme,  with  a  stronje  initial 
the  unchangenhle  East,  St.  James  is  \  guttural.  In  France  it  became 
still  St.  Jacob— A/iir  Yakoob ;  but  no  Jacques,  but  another  form  was  Jame, 
sooner  had  the  name  left  the  shores  which  appears  in  the  metrical  Life  of 
of  Palostine  than  it  underwent  a  se-  ,  St.  Thomas  aBcckethyGarnier  (a.ix 
ries  of  curious  and  interesting  changes  |  1 170-74),  quoted  in  Robinson's  Bedc' 
probably  unparalleled  in  any  other  le/,  p.  139,  note.  From  this  last  the 
case.      To    the    Greeks    it  became  I  transition  to  oar  James  is  easy. 
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another  of  the  four  who  formed,  so  to  speak,  the  inner  circle 
of  the  Apostolic  band,  is  the  only  one  of  the  Apostles  of 
Trhose  life  and  death  we  can  write  with  certainty.  The  little 
that  we  know  of  him  we  have  on  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
All  else  that  is  reported  is  idle  legend,  with  the  possible  ex« 
ception  of  one  talc,  handed  down  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  to 
Eusebius,  and  by  Eusebius  to  us.  There  is  no  fear  of  con* 
founding  the  St.  James  of  the  New  Testament  with  the  hero 
of  Corapostella. 

Of  St.  James's  early  life  we  know  nothing.  We  first  hear 
of  him  in  a.d.  27,  when  he  was  called  to  be  our  Lord's  disci- 
ple ;  and  he  disappears  from  view  in  a.d.  44,  when  he  suffer- 
ed martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  He  does 
not  appear  in  the  Grospel  narrative  till  the  second  call  of  the 
disciples  at  the  Lake  of  Galilee."  For  a  full  year  we  lose 
sight  of  him.  He  is  then,  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  28,  called  to 
the  apostleship  with  his  eleven  brethren.*^  In  the  list  of  the 
Apostles  given  us  by  St.  Mark,  and  in  the  book  of  ActSy  his 
name  occurs  next  to  that  of  Simon  Peter :  in  the  Gospels  of 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  it  comes  third.  It  is  clear  that  in 
these  lists  the  names  are  not  placed  at  random.  In  all  four, 
the  names  of  Peter,  Andrew,  James  and  John  are  placed 
Urst;  and  it  is  plain  that  these  four  Apostles  were  at  the 
head  of  the  twelve  throughout.  Thus  we  see  that  Peter, 
James  and  John  alone  were  admitted  to  the  miracle  of 
the  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter.*'  The  same  three  Apostles 
alone  were  pennitted  to  be  present  at  the  Transfiguration. 
The  same  three  alone  were  allowed  to  witness  the  Agony. 
And  it  is  Peter,  James,  John  and  Andrew  who  ask  our  Lord 
for  an  explanation  of  his  dark  sayings  with  regard  to  the  end 
of  the  world  and  his  second  coming."  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  in  all  these  places,  with  one  exception,"  the  name  of 
James  is  put  before  that  of  John,  and  that  John  is  twice  de- 
scribed as  "  the  brother  of  James."  *■  This  would  appear  to 
imply  that  at  this  time  James,  either  from  age  or  character, 
took  a  higher  position  than  his  brother.  On  the  last  occasion 
on  which  St.  James  is  mentioned  we  find  this  position  re- 


4» 


BO 


*«Matt.  iv.  18-22;  Mark  i.  16-20; 
Luke  y.  1-11.  An  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition, of  uncertain  date,  places  the 
residence  of  Zcbcdee  and  the  birth 
Df  St.  James  at  Jnphia,  now  Yaja^ 
Dear  Nazareth.  Hence  that  village 
18  comnionl7  known  to  the  members 
of  the  Latin  Church  in  that  district 
•8  San  Oiaeomo* 


"  Matt.  X.  2 ;  Mark  iii.  14 ;  Luke 
Ti.  13  ;  Acts  ].  13. 

*"  Mark  v.  37 ;  Lnke  viii.  61. 

^*  Matt.  xvii.  1 ;  Mark  ix.  2 ;  Luke 
ix.  28. 

"  Matt.  xxvi.  37 ;  Mark  xiv.  83. 

»»  Mark  xiii,  3. 

"Luke  ix.  28. 

»'  Mark  y.  37 ;  Matt.  xyii.  L 
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versed.  That  the  prominence  of  these  three  Apostles  was 
founded  on  personal  character  (as  out  of  every  twelve  per- 
sons there  must  be  two  or  three  to  take  the  lead),  and  that  it 
was  not  an  office  held  by  them,  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  appointment 
of  the  twelve  Apostles  that  the  name  of  Boanerges  was 
given  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  It  might,  however,  like  Si- 
mon's name  of  Peter,  have  been  conferred  before.  TTiis  name 
plainly  was  not  bestowed  upon  them  because  they  heard  the 
voice  like  thunder  from  the  cloud  (Jerome),  nor  because  of 
any  peculiar  majesty  in  their  persons  or  impressiveness  in 
their  preaching ;  but  it  was,  like  the  name  given  to  Simon,  at 
once  descriptive  and  prophetic.  The  "Rockman"  had  a 
natural  strength,  which  was  described  by  his  title,  and  he 
was  to  have  a  divine  strength,  predicted  by  the  same  title.  In 
the  same  way  the  "  Sons  of  Thunder  "  had  a  burning  and  im- 
petuous spirit,  which  twice  exhibits  itself  in  its  unchastened 
form,"  and  which,  when  moulded  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  taking 
different  shapes,  led  St.  James  to  be  the  first  Apostolic  mar- 
tyr, and  St.  John  to  become  in  an  especial  manner  the  Apos- 
tle of  Love.  The  occasions  on  which  this  natural  charac- 
ter manifested  itself  have  been  noticed  in  speaking  of  St. 
John. 

From  the  time  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  a.d.  30,  to  the 
time  of  his  martyrdom,  a.d.  44,  we  know  nothing  of  St.  James 
except  that  after  the  Ascension  he  persevered  in  prayer  with 
the  other  Apostles,  and  the  women,  and  the  Lord's  brethren.** 
In  the  year  44  Herod  Agi-ippa  L,  son  of  Aristobulus,  was 
ruler  of  all  the  dominions  which  at  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father, Ilcrod  the  Great,  had  been  divided  between  Arche- 
lans,  Antipas,  Philip,  and  Lysanias.  He  had  received  from 
Caligula,  Trachonitis  in  the  year  37,  Galilee  and  Peraea  in  lhf» 
year  40.  On  the  accession  of  Claudius,  in  the  year  41,  he  re 
ceived  from  him  Idumaea,  Samaria,  and  Judsea.  This  sover 
eign  was  at  once  a  supple  statesman  and  a  stem  Jew :  **  a 
king  with  not  a  few  grand  and  kingly  qualities,  at  the  same 
time  eaten  up  with  Jewish  pride — the  type  of  a  lay  Pharisee. 
"  He  Avas  very  ambitious  to  oblige  the  people  with  donations," 
and  "  he  was  exactly  careful  in  the  observance  of  the  laws  of 
his  country,  keeping  himself  entirelv  pure,  and  not  allowing 
one  day  to  pass  over  his  head  without  its  appointed  sacri- 
fice." *'    Policy  and  inclination  would  alike  lead  such  a  mon- 

»*Luke  Ix.  64  ;  Mark  x.  87.  *•  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  6,  §  7,  xix. 

"  Acts  i.  13.  5-8.         "  Joseph.  AnU  xix.  7,  fi  8.    . 
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arch  "  to  lay  hands  "  {not  "  stretch  forth  his  hands,"  A. V.  Acts 
xii.  1)  "  on  certain  of  the  church  ; "  and  accordingly,  when  the 
Passover  of  the  year  44  had  brought  St.  James  and  St.  Peter 
to  Jerusalem,  he  seized  them  both,  considering  doubtless  that 
if  he  cut  off  the  "  Son  of  Thunder  "  and  the  "  Rockman  "  the 
new  sect  would  be  more  tractable  or  more  weak  under  the 
presidency  of  James  the  Just,  for  whose  character  he  prob- 
ably had  a  lingering  and  sincere  respect.  James  was  appre- 
hended first — his  natural  impetuosity  of  temper  would  seem 
to  have  urged  him  on  even  beyond  Peter.  And  "  Herod  the 
king,"  the  historian  simply  tells  us,  "  killed  James  the  brother 
of  John  with  the  sword."  "  This  is  all  we  know  for  certain 
of  his  death."  We  may  notice  two  things  respecting  it — 
first,  that  James  is  now  described  as  the  brother  of  John, 
whereas  previously  John  had  been  described  as  the  brother 
of  James,  showing  that  the  reputation  of  John  had  increased, 
and  that  of  James  diminished,  by  the  time  that  St.  Luke 
wrote ;  and  secondly,  that  he  perished  not  by  stoning,  but 
by  the  sword.  The  Jewish  law  laid  down  that  if  seducers  to 
strange  worship  were  few,  they  should  be  stoned ;  if  many, 
that  tjiey  should  be  beheaded.  Either  therefore  Herod  in- 
tended that  James's  death  should  be  the  beginning  of  a  san* 
guinarv  persecution,  or  he  merely  followed  the  Roman  cus- 
tom of  putting  to  death  from  preference." 

§  9.  The  death  of  so  prominent  a  champion  left  a  huge  gap 
in  the  ranks  of  the  infant  society,  which  was  filled  partly  by 
St.  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  commonlv  called  James 


of  Alexandria  n^lates,  concerning  St. 
Jamcs'ii  martyrdom,  tlint  the  prose- 
cutor \yuH  so  moved  by  witnctving  his 
Zion  is  dedicated  to  **  St.  James  the  I  bold  confession  that  ho  declared  him- 


**  Acts  xit.  2. 

^'Thc  great  Armenian  convent  at 
Jerusali'm  on   the   so-called    Mount 


son  of  Zobcdce."  The  church  of  the 
convent,  or  rather  a  small  chapel  on 
its  nortli-east  side,  occupies  the  tra- 
ditional site  of  his  martyrdom.  This, 
however,  can  hardiv  be  the  actnal 
site  (Williams,  Hofy  City,  ii.  558). 
Its  most  interesting  possession  is  the 
chair  of  the  Apoftle,  a  venerable  rel- 
ic, the  a{;e  of  which  is  perhaps  trace- 
able as  far  back  as  the  4th  century 


self  a  Christian  on  the  spot:  accused 
and  accuser  were  therefore  hurried 
off  tO);ctlier,  and  on  the  road  the  lat- 
ter begged  St.  James  to  grant  him 
forgiveness  ;  after  a  moment's  hesita^ 
lion,  the  Apostle  kissed  him,  saying, 
**  Peace  be  to  thee!"  and  they  were 
beheaded  together.  For  legends  re- 
specting his  death  and  his  connection 
with  S))ain,  sec  the  Roman  Breviary 


(Williams,  560).     But   as  it  would   (in  Fest.  S.  Jac.  Ap.)^  in  whit-h  the 
seem  that  it  is  l>eliovpd  to  hnvo  be- I  healing  of  a  paralytic  and  the  conver- 


loufTcd  to  *'  the  first  Bishop  of  Jeru 
salem,**  it  is  doubtful  to  which  of  the 
two  Jameses  the  tradition  would  at- 
tach it. 


ao 


sion  of  Hermogenes  are  attributed  to 
him,  and  where  it  is  asserted  that  he 
pranchcd  the  Gospel  in  Spain,  and 
that  his  remains  were  translated  to 


See  Lightfoot,  in  he.    Clement  Compostella.    The  legends  are  re« 
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THE  Less,  or  the  Little,***  who  now  steps  forth  into  greater 
prominence  in  Jerusalem,  and  partly  by  St.  Paul,  who  had 
now  been  seven  years  a  convert,  and  who  shortly  afterward 
set  out  on  his  first  Apostolic  journey.  The  position  into 
which  the  fonner  now  comes  forward  leads  us  to  depart  from 
the  order  of  the  Gospel  lists.  We  have  already  stat^  the  rea- 
sons for  identifying  him  with  James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus.**  Of 
the  father  of  James,  whose  Hebrew  name  is  rendered  by  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark  Alphaeus*^  and  by  St.  John  ClopcUy^ 
we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  married  Mary,  the  sister  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  had  by  her  four  sons  and  three  or  more 
daughters.**  He  appears  to  have  died  before  the  commence- 
ment of  our  Lord's  ministry,  and  after  his  death  it  would 
seem  that  his  wife  and  her  sister,  a  widow  like  herself,  and  in 
poor  circumstances,  lived  together  in  one  house,  generally  at 
Nazareth,**  but  sometimes  also  at  Capernaum  **  and  Jerusa- 
lem.*' It  is  probable  that  these  cousins,  or,  as  they  were  usual- 
ly called,  brothers  and  sist^^'s,  of  the  Lord  were  older  than 
himself ;  as  on  one  occasion  wo  find  them,  with  his  mother, 
indignantly  declaring  that  he  was  beside  himself,  and  going 
out  to  "  lay  hold  of  him  "  and  compel  him  to  moderate  bis 
zeal  in  preaching,  at  least  suflSciently  "  to  eat  bread."  **  This 
looks  like  the  conduct  of  "elders  toward  one  younger  than 
themselves. 

Of  James  individually  we  know  nothing  till  the  spring  of 
the  year  28,  when  we  find  him,  together  with  his  younger 
brother  Jnde,  called  to  the  Apostolate.  It  has  been  notioed 
that  in  all  the  four  lists  of  the  Apostles,  James  holds  the  same 
place,  heading  the  third  class,  consisting  of  himself,  Jude,  Si- 
mon and  Iscariot ;  as  Philip  heads  the  second  class,  consist- 
ing of  himself,  Bartholomew,  Thomas  and  Matthew;  and 
Simon  Peter  the  first,  consisting  of  himself,  Andrew,  James 
and  John.**    The  fact  of  Jude  being  described  by  reference 


jectcd  with  contempt  even  by  Catho- 
lic writers.  Kpiphanius,  without  giv- 
ing or  probably  havinjr  any  authority 
fur  or  against  his  statement,  reports 
that  St.  James  died  unmarried,  and 
that,  like  his  namesake,  he  lived  the 
life  of  a  Nazaritc. 

•®b  Mark   xiii.  40,  'Id/co/?oc   6  ui- 

'^  Chap,  ix.,  Notes  and  lilustrations 
(A). 


**       Joachim  (?)  —  Anna  (T) 

I 


r  I 

St  Mai7  Maiy  —  ClopM  or  Alptom 

the  Virgin    j 

i      I     i      i      i       I 

Jesus  Jamks  Joses  Jude  Simon  ThrM  off 

ninrs    ' 

••Matt.  xiii.  65. 

••  Johnii.  12. 

*^  Act  si.  U. 

"  Mark  iii.  20,  21,  81. 

"  Alford.  in  Matt.  x.  2. 
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to  James/'  shows  the  name  and  reputation  which  James  had, 
either  at  the  time  of  the  calling  of  the  Apostles  or  at  the  time 
when  St.  Luke  wrote. 

It  is  not  likely  (though  far  from  impossible)  thU  James 
and  Jude  took  part  with  their  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the 
Virgin  Mary,  in  trying  "  to  lay  hold  on  "  Jesus  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  ;^*  and  it  is  hkely,  though  not  certain,  that  it 
is  of  the  other  brothers  and  sisters,  without  these  two,  that 
St.  John  says,  "  Neither  did  his  brethren  beUeve  on  him,"  '* 
in  the  autumn  of  a.d.  29. 

We  hear  no  more  of  James  till  after  the  Crucifixion  and 
the  Resurrection.  At  some  time  in  the  forty  days  that  inter- 
vened between  the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension,  the  Lord 
appeared  to  him.  This  is  not  related  by  the  Evangelists,  but 
it  IS  mentioned  by  St.  Paul ; "  and  there  never  has  been  any 
doubt  that  it  was  to  this  James  rather  than  to  the  son  of 
Zebedee  that  the  manifestation  was  vouchsafed.  We  may 
conjecture  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  him 
for  the  high  position  which  he  was  soon  to  assume  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  of  giving  him  the  instructions  on  '^  the  things  per- 
taining to  the  kingdom  of  God,"  ^*  which  were  necessary  for 
his  guidance,  that  the  Lord  thus  showed  himself  to  James. 
We  can  not  fix  the  date  of  this  appearance.  It  was  probably 
only  a  few  days  before  the  Ascension ;  after  which  we  find 
James,  Jude,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  together  with  the 
Virgin  Mary,  Simon  and  Joses,  in  Jerusalem,  awaiting  in 
faith  and  prayer  the  outpouring  of  the  Pentecostal  gift 

Again  we  lose  sight  of  James  for  ten  years,  and  when  he 
appears  once  more  it  is  in  a  far  higher  position  than  any  that 
he  has  yet  held.  In  the  year  37  occurred  the  conversion  of 
Saul.  Three  years  after  his  conversion  he  paid  his  first  visit 
to  Jerusalem,  but  the  Chnstians  recollected  what  they  had 
suffered  at  his  hands,  and  feared  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  him.  Barnabas,  at  this  time  of  far  higher  reputation 
than  himself,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  introduced  him  to 
Peter  and  James,"  and  by  their  authority  he  was  admitted 
into  the  society  of  the  Christians,  and  allowed  to  associate 
freely  with  them  during  the  fifteen  days  of  his  stay.  Here 
we  find  James  on  a  level  with  Peter,  and  with  him  deciding 
on  the  admission  of  St.  Paul  into  fellowship  with  the  Church 
at  Jenisalem ;  and  from  henceforth  we  always  find  him  equal, 
or  in  his  own  department  superior,  to  the  very  chiefest  Apos- 

"  *IMac  *laK^Pw.  I     "  1  Cor.  xv.  7.        ^*  Acta  i.  8. 

•*  Murk  iii  21.     ^  John  vii.  6.     I     ~  Acts  ix.  27 ;  Gal.  i.  18, 19. 
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ties,  Peter,  John  and  Paul.  For  by  this  time  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed (at  what  exact  date  we  know  not)  to  preside  over  the 
infant  Church  in  its  most  important  centre,  in  a  position 
equivalent  to  that  of  Bishop.  This  pre-eminence  is  evident 
throughout  the  after-histoiy  of  the  Apostles,  whether  we 
read  it  in  the  Acts,  in  the  Epistles,  or  in  ecclesiastical  writers. 
Thus  in  the  year  44,  when  Peter  is  released  from  prison,  he 
desires  that  information  of  his  escape  may  be  given  to 
"  James,  and  to  the  brethren."  '•  In  the  year  49  he  presides 
at  the  Apostolic  Council,  and  delivers  the  judgment  of  the 
Assembly,  with  the  expression  "  Wherefore  my.  sentence 
is.""  In  the  same  year  (or  perhaps  in  the  year  51, on  his 
fourth  visit  to  Jerusalem)  St.  Paul  recognizes  James  as  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  Church,  together  with  Ce])has  and 
John,"  and  places  his  name  before  them  both.  Shortly  after- 
ward it  is  "  certain  who  came  from  James,"  that  is,  from  the 
mother  Church  of  Jerusalem,  designated  by  the  name  of  its 
Bishop,  who  led  Peter  into  tergiversation  at  Antioch.  And 
in  the  year  67  Paul  pays  a  formal  visit  lo  James  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  his  presbyters,  after  having  been  previously  wel- 
comed with  joy  the  day  before  by  the  brethren  in  an  unoffi- 
cial manner." 

Entirely  accordant  with  these  notices  of  Scripture  is  the  uni- 
versal testimony  of  Christian  antiquity  to  the  high  office  held 
by  James  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  That  he  wjus  formally 
appointed  Bisliop  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Lord  himself,  as  re- 
ported by  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  Proclus  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  Photius,  is  not  likely.  Eusebius  follows  this  account 
in  a  passage  of  his  history,  but  says  elsewhere  that  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Apostles.  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the 
first  author  who  speaks  of  his  Episcopate,  and  he  alludes  lo 
it  as  a  thing  of  which  the  chief  Apostles,  Peter,  James  and 
John,  might  well  have  been  ambitious.  The  same  Clement 
reports  that  the  Lord,  after  his  resurrection,  delivered  the 
gift  of  knowledge  to  James  the  Just,  to  John,  and  to  Peter, 
who  delivered  it  to  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  and  they  to  the 
Seventy.  This  at  least  shows  the  estimation  in  which  James 
was  held.  But  the  author  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  an  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  James  is  Hegesippus 
(i,  e.,  Joseph),  a  Christian  of  Jewish  origin,  who  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  His  narrative  gives  us  such 
in  insight  into  the  position  of  St.  James  in  the  Church  of 

"Acts  xii.  17.—"  Alb  kyu  Kptvu,  Acts  xv.  13, 19 :  see  St.  Chrjs.  tn  loe.^ 
"  Gal.  ii.  9.—"  Acts  xxi.  18. 
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Jerusalem,  that  it  is  best  to  let  him  relate  it  in  his  own 
words ; 

.  Tradition  respecting  JameSy  as  given  by  Hegesippics. — 
"  With  the  Apostles,  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  suc- 
ceeds to  the  charge  of  the  Church — that  James  who  has  been 
called  Just  from  the  time  of  the  Lord  to  our  own  days,  for 
there  were  many  of  the  name  of  James.  He  was  holy  from 
his  mother's  womb,  he  drank  not  wine  or  strong  drink,  nor 
did  he  eat  animal  food ;  a  razor  came  not  upon  his  head  ;  he 
did  not  anoint  himself  with  oil ;  he  did  not  use  the  bath. 
He  alone  might  go  into  the  holy  place ;  for  he  wore  no  wool- 
en clothes,  but  linen.  And  alone  he  used  to  go  into  the  Tem- 
ple, and  there  he  was  commonly  found  upon  his  knees,  pray- 
ing for  forgiveness  for  the  people,  so  that  his  knees  grew  di*y 
and  thin  [generally  translated  hard]  like  a  earners,  from  his 
constantly  bending  them  in  prayer,  and  entreating  forgive- 
ness for  the  people.  On  account  therefore  of  his  exceeding 
righteousness  he  was  called  *  Just,'  and  '  Oblias,'  which  means 
in  Greek  *  the  bulwark  of  the  people,'  and  '  righteousness,' 
as  the  prophets  declare  of  him.  Some  of  the  seven  sects  then 
that  I  have  mentioned  inquired  of  him, '  What  is  the  door  of 
Jesus  ? '  And  he  said  that  this  man  was  the  Saviour,  where- 
fore some  believed  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  Now  the  fore- 
mentioned  sects  did  not  believe  in  the  Resurrection,  nor  in 
the  coming  of  one  who  shall  recompense  every  man  according 
to  his  woi'ks ;  but  all  who  became  believers  believed  through 
James.  When  many  therefore  of  the  rulers  believed,  there 
was  a  disturbance  among  the  Jews,  and  Scribes,  and  Phari- 
sees, saying, '  There  is  a  risk  that  the  whole  people  will  ex- 
pect Jesus  to  be  the  Christ.'  They  came  together  therefore 
to  James,  and  said,  *  We  pray  thee,  stop  the  people,  for  they 
have  gone  astray  after  Jesus  as  though  he  were  the  Christ. 
We  pray  thee  to  persuade  all  that  come  to  the  Passover  con- 
cerning Jesus :  for  we  all  give  heed  to  thee,  for  Ave  and  all  the 
people  testify  to  thee  that  thou  art  just,  and  acceptest  not  the 
person  of  man.  Persuade  the  people  therefore  not  to  go 
astray  about  Jesus,  for  the  whole  people  and  all  of  us  give 
heed  to  thee.  Stand  therefore  on  the  gable  of  the  Temple, 
that  thou  mayest  be  visible,  and  that  thy  words  mav  be  heard 
by  all  the  people ;  for  all  the  tribes  and  even  the  Gentiles  are 
come  together  for  the  Passover.'  Therefore  the  f oreinention- 
ed  Scribes  and  Pharisees  placed  James  upon  the  gable  of  the 
Temple,  and  cried  out  to  him,  and  said,  *  O  Just  one,  to  whom 
we  ought  aU  to  give  heed,  seeing  that  the  people  are  going 
astray  after  Jesus  who  was  crucified,  tell  us  what  is  the  door 
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of  Jesus  ? '  And  he  answered  with  a  loud  voice,  ^  Why  ask 
ye  me  about  Jesus  the  Son  of  Man  ?  He  sits  in  heaven  on 
the  right  hand  of  great  power,  and  will  come  on  the  clouds  of. 
heaven.'  And  many  were  convinced  and  gave  glory  on  the 
testimony  of  James,  crying  '  Uosannah  to  the  Son  of  David/ 
Whereupon  the  same  Scribes  and  Pharisees  said  to  each 
other,  *  We  have  done  ill  in  bringing  forward  such  a  witness 
to  Jesus ;  but  let  us  go  up,  and  throw  him  down,  that  they 
may  be  temfied,  and  not  believe  on  him.'  And  they  cried  out, 
saying,  *  Oh !  oh !  even  the  Just  is  gone  astray.'  And  Jthey 
fultiUed  that  which  is  written  in  Isaiah,  ^  Let  us  take  away 
the  just  man,  for  he  is  displeasing  to  us ;  therefore  shall  they 
eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  deeds.'  They  went  up  therefore,  and 
threw  down  the  Just  one,  and  said  one  to  another,  '  Let  us 
stone  James  the  Just.'  And  they  began  to  stone  him,  for  he 
was  not  killed  by  the  fall ;  but  he  turned  round,  and  knelt 
down,  and  cried, '  I  beseech  thee.  Lord  God  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.'  And  while  they  were 
stoning  him,  one  of  the  priests,  of  the  sons  of  Rechab,  a  son 
of  the  Rechabites,  to  whom  Jeremiah  the  prophet  bears  testi- 
mony, cried  out  and  said,  '  Stop  !  What  are  you  about  ? 
The  Just  one  is  praying  for  you  I '  Then  one  of  them,  who 
was  a  fuller,  took  the  club  with  which  he  pressed  the  clothes, 
and  brought  it  down  on  the  head  of  the  Just  one.  And  so 
he  bore  his  witness.  And  they  buried  him  on  the  spot  by 
the  Temple,  and  the  column  still  remains  by  the  Temple.  This 
man  was  a  true  Avitness  to  Jews  and  Greeks  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ.  And  immediately  Vespasian  commenced  the 
siege." '' 

For  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  this  extract,  reference 
may  be  made  to  Routh's  HeliquuB  Sacroe^*^  and  to  Dean 
Stanley's  Apostolical  Age,**  It  represents  St.  James  to  us  in 
his  life  and  in  his  death  more  vividly  than  any  modem  w^ords 
could  picture  him.  We  see  him,  a  married  man  perhaps," 
but  in  all  other  respects  a  rigid  and  ascetic  follower  after 
righteousness,  keeping  the  Nazarite  rule,  like  Anna  the  proph- 
etess," serving  the  Lord  in  the  Temple  "  with  fastings  and 
prayers  night  and  day,"  regarded  by  the  Jews  themselves  as 
one  who  had  attained  to  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood,  though 

"EoBcb.   ii.  23,  and  Rontli,  /?<?/.  James's  martyrdom,  but  rather    as 
Sncr.  p.  208,  Oxf.  1846.     The  last  connecting  the  crime  with  tbo  retri- 
words,  which  are  usually  considered   bution  that  soon  followed  it. 
as  at  variance  with  Josephus,  need       "^Vol.  i.,  p.  228. 
not,  however,  be  taken  as  giving  a       ""Page  319,  Ozf.  1847. 
Iirecife  indication  of  the  time  of  St  1     **  l.Ck>r.  ix.  6.       **  Luke  ii.  87.    . 
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not  of  the  priestly  family  or  tribe  (unless  indeed  we  argue 
from  this  that  Clopas  did  belqpg  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and 
draw  thence  another  argument  for  the  identity  of  James  the 
son  of  Clopas  and  James  the  Lord's  brother),  and  as  the  very 
type  of"  what  a  righteous  or  just  man  ought  to  be.  If  any 
man  could  have  converted  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  to  Christian- 
ity, it  would  have  been  James. 

Josephus,  as  already  more  than  once  referred  to,  says  that  in 
the  interval  between  the  death  of  Festus  and  the  coming  of 
Albinus,  Ananus  the  high-priest  assembled  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  "brought  before  it  James  the  brother  of  him  who  is 
called  Christ,  and  some  others,  and  having  charged  them  with 
breaking  the  laws,  delivered  them  over  to  be  stoned."  The 
historian  adds  that  the  better  part  of  the  citizens  disliked 
what  was  done,  and  complained  of  Ananus  to  Agrippa  and 
Albinus,  whereupon  Albinus  threatened  to  punish  him  for 
having  assembled  the  Sanhedrim  without  his  consent,  and 
Agrippa  deprived  him  of  the  high-priesthood."  The  words 
"brother  of  him  who  is  called  Christ"  are  judged  by  many 
to  be  spurious. 

Epiphanius  gives  the  same  account  that  Hegesippus  does, 
in  somewhat  different  words',  having  evidently  copied  it  for 
the  most  part  from  him.  '  He  adds  a  few  particulars  which 
are  probably  mere  assertions  or  conclusions  of  his  own.®'  He 
considers  James  to  have  been  the  son  of  Joseph  by  a  former 
wife,  and  calculates  that  he  must  have  been  ninety-six  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  adds,  on  the  authority,  as 
he  says,  of  Eusebius,  Clement,  and  others,  that  he  wore  the 
rriroKov  on  his  forehead,  in  which  he  probably  confounds  him 
with  St.  John."  Gregory  of  Tours  reports  that  he  was  bu- 
ried, not  where  he  fell,  but  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  in  a 
tomb  in  which  he  had  already  buried  Zacharias  and  Simeon. 

We  have  seen  that  there  may  be  a  reference  to  James  in 


■*  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  9. 

^  Hceres.  xxix.  4,  and  Ixxviii.  13. 
'    ■'  Polycr.  apud  Euseb.  U,  E,  v.  24. 

*•  The  monument — part  excavation, 
part  edifice — which  i^  now  common- 
ly known  as  the  "Tomb  of  St. 
James,"  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  so- 
called  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and 
therefore  nt  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  spot  on  which  the  Apostle 
was  killed,  which  the  narrative  of 
Hegesippus  would  seem  to  fix  as 
somewhere  nnder  the  sonth-cnst  cor* 

Dn 


ner  of  the  wall  of  the  Haram,  or  per- 
haps further  down  the  slope  nearer 
the  ''Fountain  of  the  Virgin."  It 
can  not  at  any  rate  be  said  to  stand 
"by  the  Temple."  The  tradition 
about  the  monument  in  question  is 
that  St.  James  took  refuge  there  aft- 
er the  capture  of  Chiist,  and  remain- 
ed, eating  and  drinking  nothing,  un- 
til our  Lord  appeared  to  him  on  the 
day  of  bis  resurrection.  By  the  old 
travelers  it  is  often  called  the  "Church 
of  St.  James.*' 
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Heb.  xiii.  7,  which  would  iix  his  death  at  some  time  previoas 
to  the  writing  of  that  Epistle. .  His  apprehension  by  Ananus 
was  probably  about  the  year  62  or  63.  There  is  nothing  to 
fix  the  date  of  his  martyrdom  as  narrated  by  Hegesippus,  ex- 
cept that  it  must  have  been  shortly  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  We  may  conjecture  that 
he  was  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  old.*" 

§  10.  Still  following  the  connection  of  name  with  name, 
rather  than  the  order  of  the  lists  of  the  Apostles,  we  come  to 
the  second  person  of  the  third  group,  Jude  or  Judas  (that 
is  Judah),  "  the  brother  of  James,"  as  he  is  called  by  our 
translators,"^  and  as  he  distinctly  calls  himself,  if  he  be  the 
author  of  the  JEpisUe  of  tTude.^^  It  can  not  be  doubted 
that  the  same  Apostle  is  meant  in  the  passage  of  St.  John's 
Gospel  where  he  is  called  simply  Judas,  but  distinguished 
from  Judas  Iscariot."  The  one  question  which  he  addresses 
to  the  Lord — "  How  is  it  that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  unto 
us,  and  not  unto  the  world  ? " — 'a  question  which  shows  him 
as  sharing  the  low  temporal  views  of  his  Master's  kingdom — 
and  the  mention  of  him  as  abiding  with  the  other  Apostles  at 
Jerusalem,  in  prayer  and  supplication,  after  the  Ascension,  are 
the  only  special  notices  of  him. 

But,  on  comparing  the  lists  of  the  Apostles  given  by  the  three 
Evangelists,  we  find  the  place  occupied  by  the  name  of  Jude, 
in  Luke,  filled  by  that  of  Lebhoeus  in  Matthew,  and  that  of 
TIiaddcBus  in  Mark."   All  the  discussion  which  the  variety  has 


""It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say 
that  the  Jacobite  churches  of  the 
East — consisting  of  the  Armenians, 
the  Copts,  and  other  Monophysite  or 
Eutychian  bodies — do  not  derive  their 
title  from  St.  James,  but  from  a  later 
person  of  the  same  name,  Jacob  Bar- 
ndsBus,  who  died  Bishop  of  Edessa  in 
588. 

"^  Luke  Ti.  17 ;  Acts  i.  13.  'loC'- 
daf  'loK^pov,  The  question,  whether 
the  ellipsis  should  l>e  supplied  by 
**  brother  "or  **  son  "  has  been  dis- 
cumed  above. 

"  Jude  1:  a(k?.<i)d^  6e  'Iok^^ov. 
Concerning  the  Epistle,  see  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

••John  xiv.  22.      'lowJoc,  ovx  <5 

*'  Matt.  X.  3 ;  Mark  iii.  18.  Jude 
occupies  the  eleventh  place  in  Luke's 
list,  while  Lebbcens  and  Thaddsus 


stand  tenth  in  those  of  Matthew  and 
Mark ;  there  being  a  similar  transposi- 
tion in  that  of  Simon  the  Zealot,  which 
is  common  to  all  three.  In  Matthew 
the  A.V.  has  **Lcbbieas,  whose  sur* 
name  was  Thaddseus ;"  but  the  words 
6  iiru^ffieiQ  BaSSaioi  are  wanting  from 
the  best  MSS.  In  both  places  there 
is  considerable  variety  of  reading; 
some  MSS.  having  both  in  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  Mark  Aep^og  or 
Qadddwc  alone;  others  introducing 
the  name  *lob6ac  or  Judas  Zelotes  in 
St.  Matthew,  where  the  Vulgate  reads 
Thaddcnts  alone,  which  is  adopted  by 
Lachmann  in  his  Berlin  edition  of 
1882.  This  confusion  is  still  further 
increased  by  the  tradition  preserved 
by  Eusebius  (//.  £.  i.  13)  that  the  true 
name  of  Thomas  (the  twio)  was  Ju- 
das {*lov6ag  6  Kai  Oufiag),  and  that 
ThaddsuB  was  one  of  the  **  Seventv/ 
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provoked  does  but  lead  back  to  the  plain  inference,  general- 
ly accepted,  that  e/e/rfe,  Lebhcetts  and  Thaddcexis  were  three 
names  for  one  and  the  same  Apostle,  who  is  therefore  said  by 
Jerome  to  have  been  trioni/mtts. 

Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  the  later  history  of  the  Apos- 
tle. There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  tradition  which  connects 
him  with  the  foundation  of  the  Church  at  Edessa;  though 
here  again  there  is  much  confusion,  and  doubt  is  thrown  over 
the  account  by  its  connection  with  the  worthless  fiction  of 
"  Abgarus  king  of  Edessa."  •*  Nicephorus  •*  makes  Jude  die 
a  natural  death  in  that  city  after  preaching  in  Palestine,  Syr- 
ia, and  Arabia.  The  Syrian  tradition  speaks  of  his  abode 
at  Edessa,  but  adds  that  he  went  thence  to  Assyria,  and  was 
martyred  in  Phoenicia  on  his  return ;  while  that  of  the  west 
makes  Persia  the  field  of  his  labors  and  the  scene  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom." 

§  11.  The  name  of  SmoN  thb  Cakaanite,  or  Zelotes,  com- 
pletes (with  the  exception  of  Judas  Iscariot)  the  third  group  of 
the  Apostles,  occupying  the  eleventh  place  in  Matthew  and 
Mark,  and  the  tenth  in  Lnke.*^  The  two  epithets  attached  to  his 
name  have  the  same  signification,  the  latter  being  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  former,  which  is  Chaldce.  Both  point  him 
out  as  belonging  to  the  faction  of  the  2kalots^  who  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  tierce  advocacy  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and 
who  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  last  defense  of  Jeru- 
salem. We  have  here  a  proof  of  the  varied  characters  gath- 
ered together  in  the  Apostolic  band. 

Simon  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  except 
in  the  lists  of  the  Apostles.  He  is  reported,  on  very  doubt- 
ful authority,  to  have  preached  in  Egypt,  Cyrene  and  Mau- 


fdcntified  bv  .Temine  in  Matt.  x.  with 
*^Jiidnii  Jrtcobi;*'  as  woll  as  by  the 
theories  of  modern  scholars  who  rc- 
paril  the  **  r^evi  "  (Amr  o  rnv 'A.74ki'(w) 
of  Mark  ii.  14.  Liikp  v.  27,  who  i«5 
callcl  "Lobs"  (A'-.^V)  by  Orijrcn 
{cntttm  OU.  I.  i.  §  62),  ns  (lie  same 
with  Lebbcens.  No  nati^factorv  ex- 
planntioii  has  been  ^tven  of  the  names 
Jjfhh(Pvx  or  Thnddtrun. 

•*  Rnsi'b.  //.  E,\.\^\  Jerome,  Com- 
wt^nt.  in  4\/ntt.  x. 

"  //.  /;.  ii.  40. 


tered  nnd  wrote  to  the  Jews  of  the 
Asiatic  1)is]Hsr8ion. 

•'  Matt.  X.  4,  2'>6)v  6  Kovavaioi 
(KnvavTTiq  ill  Text,  Kecopt.),  and  so 
Mark  iii.  18.  The  ejiithet  represents 
the  Chnblee  word  ftir  zeaht,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  land  of  Canasn 
nr  the  villape  of  Cana.  The  Greek 
eqnivalent  is  nscd  only  by  St.  Lnke, 
£  uuv  6  Ka?n'"nevo(:  tjfAijrrj^^  Lnke  vi. 
15,  Aeta  i.  13.  The  term  Kovnul-vf 
seems  to  have  snrvi\-ed  the  Greek 
form  in  the  traditions  of  the  Chnrel.. 


••  Tiie  r>cmbbince  of  the  stnte  of  His  idcniifieation  \/ith  Simon  the 
thinjrsd"<eril»«*d  in  the  Kjistle  of  Jude  biotlier  of  Jesns  has  already  been  dis- 
to  that  in  the  S-er.nd  K,  istle  of  Peter  en«<se<l.  See  chap,  ix.,  Notes  i:na  If" 
confirms  the  riew  that  both  minis- 1  imtradona  (\\ 
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retania,  and  to  have  been  cmcified  in  Judaea  nnder  Domi- 
tian. 

§  1 2.  Of  Judas  Iscariot,'*  who  stands  last  in  this  third 
group,  all  that  is  historical  has  been  related  in  the  Grospel  His* 
tory ;  and  the  solemn  lessons  taught  by  his  character  and  fate 
lie  beyond  the  province  of  this  work.  But  his  place  was  not 
left  vacant  in  the  foundation  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  "  Anoth- 
er took  the  office  "  of  the  fallen  Apostle,  when  Matthias  was 
chosen  in  the  manner  previously  related."*  All  that  we  know 
of  Matthias  for  certain  beyond  this  is  that  he  had  been  a  con- 
stant attendant  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  durinsc  the  whole  course 
of  his  ministr}'^ ;  for  such  was  declared  by  St.  Peter  to  be  the  nec- 
essary qualification  of  one  who  was  to  be  a  witness  of  the  res- 
urrection. The  name  of  Matthias  occurs  in  no  other  place  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  we  may  accept  as  probable  the  opin- 
ion which  is  shared  by  Eusebius  *""  and  Epiphanus,"*  that  he 
was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  It  is  said  that  he  preached 
the  Gospd  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  Ethiopia."*  An  apoc- 
ryphal gospel  was  published  under  his  name,*"  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria  quotes  from  the  Traditions  of  Matthias.*** 

§  13.  The  middle  group  in  the  list  of  the  Apostles  consists 
of  four  names,  each  of  which  has  some  peculiar  interest, 
Philip  and  Bartholomew,  Matthew  and  Thomas."'  These  four, 
though  not  sharin<r  the  same  intimate  converse  with  their  Mas- 
ter as  Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and  John,  are  much  more  prom- 
inent in  the  Gospel  narrative  than  the  last  four.  Two  of  them 
were  among  our  Saviour's  first  disciples ;  Matthew  was  one  of  his 
early  converts ;  and  Thomas,  whose  name  stands  in  close  con- 
nection with  Matthew,  probably  became  a  disciple  before  any 
of  the  third  group. 

At  the  head  of  this  second  group  stands  Philip.  He  is 
mentioned  as  being  of  Bethsaida,  the  city  of  Andrew  and 
Peter,"*  and  apparently  was  among  the  Galilean  peasants  of 
that  district  who  flocked  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist. 
The  manner  in  w^hich  St.  John  speaks  of  him,  the  repetition 
by  him  of  the  self-same  words  with  which  Andrew  had 
brought  to  Peter  the  good  news  that  the  Christ  had  at  last 


•*  Of  the  YRrious  dcnvatinns  of  the 
epithet,  the  probable  are,  either  from 
Kertoth  in  Judnh — in  which  case  he 
wonhl  be  the  only  exception  to  the 
Gnlilcnn  oriprin  of  the  Apostles — or 
from  Knrtha  in  Galilee. 

"  ActKi.  15-26.  Seo.chnp.  xiii.§3. 

'"»  //.  E.  bb.  i.  1 2.     »*  Hferes.  1.  20. 

^  Nicephor.  ii.  60. 


»*  Eiiseb.  //.  E,  iii.  23. 

^"^  Strom,  ii.  163,  etc. 

*"  This  is  the  order  of  Mark  (iii, 
18),  and  Lnke  (vi.  14,  15);  while 
Matthew,  evidently  in  the  spirit  of 
humility,  not  only  places  his  own 
name  after  that  of  Thoma.^,  bnt  adds 
the  description,  **  the  publican  "  (x  8)* 

»•  John  i.  44. 
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appeared,  all  indicate  a  previous  friendship  with  the  sons  of 
Jonah  and  of  Zebedee,  and  a  consequent  participation  in  their 
Messianic  hopes.  The  close  union  of  the  two  in  John  vi.  and 
xii.  suggests  that  he  may  have  owed  to  Andrew  the  first  ti- 
dings that  the  hope  had  been  fulfilled.  The  statement  that  Jo^ 
8U8  found  him  "'  implies  a  previous  seeking.  To  him  first,  in 
the  whole  circle  of  the  disciples,  were  spoken  the  words  so 
full  of  meaning,  "  Follow  me."  As  soon  as  he  has  learned  to 
know  his  Master,  he  is  eager  to  communicate  his  discovery 
to  another  who  had  also  shared  the  same  expectations.  He 
speaks  to  Nathanael,  probably  on  his  arrival  in  Cana,"*  as 
though  they  had  not  seldom  communed  together  of  the  intima* 
tions  of  a  better  time,  of  a  divine  kingdom,  which  they  found 
in  their  sacred  books.  We  may  well  believe  that  he,  like  his 
friend,  was  an  "  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there  was  no  guile." 
In  the  lists  of  the  twelve  Apostles  in  the  synoptic  Gospels,  his 
name  is  as  uniformly  at  the  head  of  the  second  group  of  four 
as  the  name  of  Peter  is  at  that  of  the  first ;  *"'  and  the  facts 
recorded  by  St.  John  give  the  reason  for  this  priority.  In 
those  lists  again  we  find  his  name  uniformly  coupled  with 
that  of  Bartholomew,  and  this  has  led  to  the  hypothesis  that 
the  latter  is  identical  with  the  Nathanael  of  John  i.  45,  the 
one  being  the  personal  name,  the  other,  like  Bar-jonah  or  Barti- 
maeus,  a  patronymic. 

Philip  apparently  was  among  the  first  company  of  disciples 
who  were  with  the  Lord  at  the  commencement  of  his  ministry, 
at  the  marriage  of  Cana,  and  on  his  first  appearance  as  a 
prophet  in  Jerusalem."*  When  *Tohn  was  cast  into  prison, 
and  the  work  of  declaring  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  re- 
quired a  new  company  of  ])reachers,  we  may  believe  that  he, 
like  his  companions  and  friends,  received  a  new  call  to  a  more 
constant  discipleship.*"  When  the  Twelve  were  specially  set 
apart  for  their  office,  he  was  numbered  among  them.  The 
first  three  Gospels  tell  us  nothing  more  of  him  individually. 
St.  John,  with  his  characteristic  fullness  of  personal  reminis- 
cences, records  a  few  significant  utterances.  When  the  Gali- 
lean crowds  had  halted  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem  to  hear  the 
preaching  of  Jesus,"'  and  were  faint  with  hunger,  it  was  to 
Philip  that  the  question  was  put,  "  Whence  shall  we  buy 
bread  that  these  may  eat?"  "And  this  he  said,"  St.  John 
adds,  "  to  prove  him,  for  he  himself  knew  what  he  would  do." 
The  answer, "  Two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread  is  not  sufii- 

•"  John  i.  48.— ^~'  Comp.  John  xxi.  2.— »"  Matt.  x.  3 ;  Mark  iU.  18;  Luko 
Ti.  14.— ""John  ii.— »"  Matt.  iv.  18-22.— ""John  vi.  6-9. 
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cient  for  them  that  every  one  may  take  a  little,'*  shows  how 
little  he  was  prepared  for  the  work  of  divine  power  that  fol- 
lowed. It  is  noticeable  that  here,  as  in  John  i.,  he  appears  in 
close  connection  with  Andrew. 

Another  incident  is  brought  before  us  in  John  xii.  20~22« 
Among  the  pilgrims  who  had  come  to  keep  the  Passover  at 
Jerusalem,  were  some  Gentile  proselytes  (Hellenes)  who  had 
heard  of  Jesus,  and  desired  to  see  him.  The  Crreek  name  of 
Philip  may  have  attracted  them.  The  zealous  love  which  he  had 
shown  in  the  case  of  Nathanael  may  have  made  him  prompt 
to  offer  himself  as  their  guide.  But  it  is  characteristic  of 
him  that  he  does  not  take  them  at  once  to  the  presence  of  his 
Master.  ^'  Philip  cometh  and  telleth  Andrew,  and  again  An- 
drew and  Philip  tell  Jesus."  The  friend  and  fellow-towns- 
man to  whom  probably  he  owed  his  own  introduction  to  Jesos 
of  Nazareth  is  to  introduce  these  strangers  also. 

There  is  a  connection  not  difficult  to  be  traced  between  this 
fact  and  that  which  follows  on  the  last  recurrence  of  Philip's 
name  in  the  history  of  the  Gospels.  The  desire  to  see  Jesus 
gave  occasion  to  the  utterance  of  words  in  which  the  Lord 
spoke  more  distinctly  than  ever  of  the  presence  of  his  Father 
with  him,  and  to  the  voice  from  heaven  which  manifested 
the  Father's  will"'  The  words  appear  to  have  sunk  into  the 
heart  of  at  least  one  of  the  disciples,  and  he  brooded  over 
them.  The  strong  cravings  of  a  passionate  but  unenlightened 
faith  led  him  to  feel  that  one  thing  was  yet  wanting.  They 
heard  their  Lord  speak  of  his  Father  and  of  their  Father.  He 
was  going  to  his  Father's  house.  They  were  to  follow  him 
there.  But  why  should  they  not  have  even  now  a  vision  of 
the  Divine  glory  ?  It  was  part  of  the  child-like  simplicity  of 
Philip's  nature  that  no  reserve  should  hinder  the  expression 
of  the  craving, "  Lord,  show  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us."* 
And  the  answer  to  that  desire  belonged  also  specially  to  him. 
He  had  all  along  been  eager  to  lead  others  to  see  Jesus.  He 
had  been  with  him,  looking  on  him  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  ministry,  and  yet  he  had  not  known  him.  He  had 
thought  of  the  glory  of  the  Father  as  consisting  in  some- 
thing else  than  tJie  Truth,  Righteousness,  Love  that  he  had 
witnessed  in  the  Son.  "  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and 
yet  hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip  ?  He  that  hath  seen  me 
hath  seen  the  Father.  How  savest  thou^  Show  us  the  Father  ?" 
No  other  fact  connected  with  the  name  of  Philip  is  recorded 
in  the  Gospels.     The  close  relation  in  which  we  have  seen  him 

"•  John  xii.  28.  "*  John  xiy.  8. 
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standing  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee  and  Nathanael  might  lead  na 
to  think  of  him  as  one  of  the  two  unnamed  disciples  in  the  list 
of  fishermen  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  who  meet  us  in  John  xxi. 
He  is  among  the  company  of  disciples  at  Jerusalem  after  the 
Ascension,"'  and  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

After  this  all  is  uncertain  and  apocryphal.  He  is  mention- 
ed by  Clement  of  Alexandria  as  having  had  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  as  having  sanctioned  the  marriage  of  his  daughters 
instead  of  binding  them  to  vows  of  chastity,"'  and  is  included 
in  the  list  of  those  who  had  borne  witness  of  Christ  in  their 
lives,  but  had  not  died  what  was  commonly  looked  on  as  a 
martyr's  death."'  Polycrates,"'  bishop  of  Ephesus,  speaks 
of  him  as  having  fallen  asleep  in  the  Phrygian  Hierapolis,  as 
having  had  two  daughters  who  had  grown  old  unmarried, 
and  a  third,  with  special  gifts  of  inspiration,  who  had  died  at 
Ephesus.  There  seems,  however,  in  this  mention  of  the 
daughters  of  Philip,  to  be  some  confusion  between  the 
Apostle  and  the  Evangelist.  The  apocryphal  "Acta  Philip- 
pi  '  are  utterly  wild  and  fantastic,  and  if  there  is  any  grain 
of  truth  in  them,  it  is  probably  the  bare  fact  that  the  Apostle 
or  the  Evangelist  labored  in  Phrygia,  and  died  at  Hierapolis. 

§  14.  Bartholomew  is  a  patronymic,  the  eon  of  TalmaV^* 
His  own  name  nowhere  appears  in  the  three  first  Gospels. 
It  has  been  not  improbably  conjectured  that  he  is  identical 
with  Nathanael."'  Nathanael  there  appears  to  have  been 
first  brought  to  Jesus  by  Philip ;  and  in  the  three  first  cata- 
logues of  the  Apostles  (cited  above)  Bartholomew  and  Philip 
appear  together.  It  is  difficult  also  to  imagine,  from  the 
place  assigned  to  Nathanael  in.  John  xxi.  2,  that  he  can  have 
been  other  than  an  Apostle.  If  this  may  be  assumed,  he  was 
born  at  Cana  of  Galilee  :  and  he  is  said  to  have  preached  the 
Gospel  in  India,"*  meaning  thereby,  probably,  Arabia  Felix, 
which  was  sometimes  called  India  by  the  ancients."*  Some 
allot  Armenia  to  him  as  his  mission-field,  and  report  him  to 
have  been  there  flayed  alive  and  then  crucified  with  his  head 
downward."* 

§  15.  Matthew,  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  is  the  same  as 
Levi,"*  the  son  of  a  certain  Alphaeus."*    His  call  to  be  an 


'"  Acts  i.  18. 

^"  Strom,  iii.  62;    Enseb.  H.  E. 
iii.  30.  »"  Strom,  iv.  73. 

""  Euseb.  1/.  jE:.  iii.  31. 
"•  Compare  the  "LXX.eoXfiai,  OoZ- 


«Johni.45ff. 

***  Enseb.  //.  E.  v.  10-  Jerome, 
VtV.  Illust.  36. 

"■  Mosheim,  De  Rebus  Christ,  anti 
Constant.  M.  Commentarii,  p.  206. 


a/z(w  Josh.  XV.  14,  2  K.  xiii.  37,  and       «' Assemann.  Bibl  Or.  iii.  2,  20. 


GoAo/Muoc,  Joseph,  ^n/.  xx.  1,  §  1 


*"  Luke  V.  27-29,     '»  Mark  ii.  14 
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Apostle  is  related  by  all  three  Evangelists  in  the  same  words, 
except  that  Matthew  gives  the  former,  and  Mark  and  Luke 
the  latter  name.*"  K  there  were  two  publicans,  both  called 
solemnly  in  the  same  form  at  the  same  place,  Capernaum, 
then  one  of  them  became  an  Apostle,  and  the  other  was  heard 
of  no  more ,  lor  Levi  is  not  mentioned  again  after  the  feast 
which  he  made  in  our  Lord's  honor.*'^  This  is  most  unlike- 
ly. Euthymius  and  many  other  commentators  of  note 
identify  Alphaeus  the  father  of  Matthew  with  Alpha^us  the 
father  of  James  the  Less.  Against  this  is  to  be  set  the  fact 
that  in  the  lists  of  Apostles,  Matthew  and  James  the  Less  are 
never  mentioned  together,  like  other  pairs  of  brothers  in  the 
Apostolic  body.  It  may  be,  as  in  other  cases,  that  the  name 
Levi  was  replaced  by  the  name  Matthew  at  the  time  of  the 
call.  The  names  Matthaeus  and  Matthias  are  probably  both 
contractions  of  Mattathias,*"  a  common  Jewish  name  after 
the  exile;  but  the  true  derivation  is  not  certain.  He  be- 
longed to  the  sordid  class  of  portitores,  the  collectors  under 
the  ^>w6/icane,  who,  as  a  rule,  were  worthy  of  the  hatred  with 
which  the  Jews  regarded  them.****  The  readiness,  however, 
with  which  Matthew  obeyed  the  call  of  Jesus  seems  to  show 
that  his  heart  was  still  open  to  religious  impressions.  His 
conversion  was  attended  by  a  erreat  awakening  of  the  outcast 
classes  of  the  Jews."'  Matthcvv,  in  his  Gospel,  does  not  omit 
the  title  of  infamy  which  had  belonged  to  him,  but  neither 
of  the  other  Evangelists  speaks  of  "  Matthew  the  pxMican.^'* 
Of  the  exact  share  which  fell  to  him  in  preaching  the  Gospel 
nothing  whatever  is  told  us  in  the  New  Testament,  and  other 
sources  of  information  we  can  not  trust. 

Eusebius  "*  mentions  that  after  our  Lord's  ascension  Mat- 
thew preached  in  Judaea  (some  add  for  fifteen  years),  and 
then  went  to  foreign  nations.  To  the  lot  of  JMatthew  it  fell 
to  visit  Ethiopia,  says  Socrates  Scholasticus.""  Ambrose 
says  that  God  opened  to  him  the  countiy  of  the  Persians  ;*" 
Isidore,  the  Macedonians ;  "*  and  others,  the  Parthians,  the 
Medes,  the  Persians  of  the  Euphrates ;  but  nothing  whatever 
is  really  known.  Heracleon,  the  disciple  of  Valentinus  (cited 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinus)  describes  him  as  dying  a  natural 
'.death,  which  Clement,  Origen,  and  TertuUian  seem  to  accept; 
'  the  tradition  that  he  died  a  martvr  came  in  af tei^ward. 


^^  Matt.  ix.  9  ;  Mark  ii.  14 ;  Luke 
V.  27.  '"  Lnkc  v.  29. 

»»».«.,  *'Gift  of  Jehovah  "=Ge(J- 
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»»  Matt.  ix.  9, 10.—"'  rr,  E,  ill.  24. 
*"  //.  J:.  i.  19  ;  Raff.  //.  £.  x.  9. 
Jw/n  Ps.  45. 
^^  Isidore  Hisp.  de  SaneL  77 
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§  1 6.  All  that  we  know  of  Thomas  "*  is  derived  from  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John ;  and  this  amounts  to  three  traits,  which, 
however,  so  exactly  agree  together,  that,  slight  as  they  are, 
they  place  his  character  before  us  with  a  precision  which  be- 
longs to  no  other  of  the  twelve  Apo^les,  except  Peter,  John, 
and  Judas  Iscariot.  This  character  is  that  of  a  man  slow  to 
believe,  seeing  all  the  difficulties  of  a  case,  subject  to  de- 
spondency, viewing  things  on  the  darker  side,  and  yet  fuU  of 
ardent  love  for  his  Master. 

The  first  trait  is  his  speech  when  our  Lord  determined  to 
face  the  dangers  that  awaited  him  in  Judaea  on  his  journey  to 
Bethany.  Thomas  said  to  his  fellow-disciples,  '^  Let  us  also 
go,  that  we  may  die  with  him."  *"  He  entertained  no  ho;^e  of 
his  escape — ^he  looked  on  the  journey  as  leading  to  total 
ruin;  but  he  determined  to  share  the  peril.  "Though  he 
slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him." 

Phe  second  was  his  speech  during  the  Last  Supper : 
"  Thomas  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  we  know  not  whither  thou 
goest,  and  how  can  we  know  the  way  ?  "  *"  It  was  the  pro- 
saic, incredulous  doubt  as  to  moving  a  step  in  the  unseen  fu- 
ture, and  yet  an  eager  inquiry  to  know  how  this  step  was  to 
be  taken. 

The  third  was  after  the  Resurrection.  He  was  absent — 
possibly  by  accident,  perhaps  characteristically  —  from  the 
first  assembly  when  Jesus  appeared.  The  others  told  him 
what  they  had  seen.  He  broke  forth  into  an  exclamation, 
the  terras  of  which  convey  to  us  at  once  the  vehemence  of 
his  doubt,  and  at  the  same  time  the  vivid  picture  that  his 
mind  retained  of  his  Master's  form  as  he  had  last  seen  him 
lifeless  on  the  cross.  "  Except  I  see  on  his  hands  the  print 
of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and 
thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not,  I  can  not  believe." '" 

On  the  eiglith  day  ho  was  with  them  at  their  gathering, 
perhaps  in  expectation  of  a  recurrence  of  the  visit  of  the  pre- 
vious week ;  and  Jesus  stood  among  them.  He  uttered  the 
same  salutation,  "  Peace  be  unto  you ; "  and  then  turning  to 

'*  According  to  Eusebius  (IT.  E.  \  twin-sister,  Lydia  (Patrts  Apost.  p. 
i.  13)  his  real  namo  was  Judas.  !  272),  or  tiiat  he  was  a  twin-brother 
This  may  hnvc  been  a  mere  confusion  !  of  our  Lord  (Thilo,  Acta  Thomff,  p. 
with  Thaddaeufs  who  is  mentioned  in  '  94) ;  which  last,  again,  would  con- 
the  extract.  But  it  may  also  be  that  firm  his  identification  with  Jadn!< 
Tliomas  was  a  surname.  The  word  (comp.  Matt.  xiii.  o.'>).  He  is  said 
llioma  means  *■'■  a  twin  ;  *'  and  so  it   to  have  been  born  at  Antioch  {Patre* 


is  translated  in  John  xi.  16,  xxi.  2, 
6  6i6vfioc*  Out  of  this  name  has 
grown  the  tradition  that  be  had  a 
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Apost.  pp.  272,  512). 
*>•  John  xi.  16. 
^  John  xiv.  6.     "•  John  xx.  86. 
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Thomas,  as  if  this  had  been  the  special  object  of  his  appear* 
ancc,  uttered  the  words  which  convoy  as  strongly  the  sense 
of  condemnation  and  tender  reproof,  as  those  of  Thomas  had 
shown  the  sense  of  hesitation  and  doubt.  "  Bring  thy  finger 
hither  [ufSc — as  if  himself  pointing  to  his  woundsj  and  see 
my  hands ;  and  bring  thy  hand  and  thrust  it  in  my  side ;  and 
do  not  become  (/ii)  yivov)  unbelieving  (aircoroc),  but  believing 

The  effect"*  on  Thomas  is  immediate.  The  conviction 
produced  by  the  removal  of  his  doubt  became  deeper  and 
stronger  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  Apostles.  The  words 
in  which  he  expressed  his  belief  contain  a  far  higher  asser- 
tion of  his  Master's  divine  nature  than  can  be  traced  in  any 
other  expression  used  by  Apostolic  lips,  "  My  Lord  and  my 
God."  And  the  word  "  my  "  gives  it  a  personal  application 
to  himself.  The  answer  of  our  Lord  sums  up  the  moral  of 
the  whole  narrative :  "  Because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast 
believed :  blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  me,  and  yet 
have  believed,"  "•  By  this  incident,  therefore,  Tliomas, "  the 
Doubting  Apostle,"  is  raised  at  once  to  the  Theologian  in  the 
original  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  this  feature  of  his  character 
which  has  been  caught  in  later  ages,  when  for  the  first  time 
its  peculiar  lesson  became  apparent.  In  the  famous  statue  of 
him  by  Thorwaldsen  in  the  church  at  Copenhagen,  he  stands, 
the  thoughtful,  meditative  sceptic,  with  the  rule  in  his  hand 
for  the  due  measuring  of  evidence  and  argument.  In  the 
Kew  Testament  we  hear  of  Thomas  only  twice  again,  once 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  with  the  seven  disciples,  where  he  is 
ranked  next  after  Peter,***  and  again  in  the  assemblage  of  the 
Apostles  after  the  Ascension."' 

The  earlier  traditions,  as  believed  in  the  fourth  century,"^ 
represent  him  as  preaching  in  Parthia  or  Persia,  and  as  final- 
ly buried  at  Edessa."*  Chrysostom  mentions  his  grave  at 
Edessa,  as  being  one  of  the  four  genuine  tombs  of  Apostles  ; 
the  other  three  being  those  of  Peter,  Paul  and  John."*  With 
his  burial  at  Edessa  agrees  the  story  of  his  sending  Thad- 
dsBUs  to  Abgarus  with  our  Lord's  letter."* 

The  later  traditions  carry  him  further  East,  and  ascribe  to 
him  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Malabar, 
which  still  goes  by  the  name  of  "  the  Christians  of  St.  Thom- 

"' Acts  i.  13. 

*♦•  Eu8.  >/.  E.  i.  13,  iii.  1 ;  Soc* 
rat.  H,  E.  i.  19. 

***  Socr.  n,  E.  \y,  18. 
'*•  Horn,  in  Heb,  26. 
**•  Easeb.  ff.  E.  i.  18. 
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It  is  nwiless  to  speculftte  whcth- 
•r  he  obeyed  our  Lord's  invitation  to 
examine  the  wounds.  The  impres- 
lion  is  that  he  did  not. 

"•  John  XX.  29. 

***  John  xxi  2. 
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as ;"  and  his  tomb  is  shown  in  the  neighborhood.  This,  how- 
ever, is  now  usually  regarded  as  arising  from  a  confusion 
with  a  later  Thomas,  a  missionary  from  the  Nestorians.  His 
martyrdom  (whether  in  Persia  or  India)  is  said  to  have  been 
effected  by  a  lance.*" 

§  17.  To  these  twelve  Apostles  two  more  were  added  spe- 
cially for  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  for  we  have  seen  that 
Barnabas,  as  well  as  Paul,  is  expressly  designated  by  that 
title.  The  word  Barnabas  is  an  appellative — signifying  the 
"  son  of  prophecy  "  or  "  exhortation,  rather  than  of  "  conso- 
lation"— ^given  by  the  Apostles  to  Joseph,  a  Levite  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus.*"  We  have  already  seen  his  Christian  de- 
votedness,  as  contrasted  with  the  self-seeking  of  Ananias ; 
how  ho  justified  his  title  by  his  ministry  at  Antioch ;  how  he 
introduced  Paul  to  the  Apostles  after  his  conversion ;  how  he 
sought  him  out  at  Tarsus,  labored  with  him  at  Antioch,  went 
up  with  him  twice  to  Jerusalem,  and  shared  his  first  mission- 
ary journey;  and  how,  on  the  proposal  of  the  second,  the  fel- 
low-laborers were  severed  by  their  dispute  about  John  Mark. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  hint  furnished  by  the  fact  that 
Paul  was  commended  by  the  brethren  to  the  grace  of  God,  it 
would  seem  that  Barnabas  was  in  the  wrong.  He  took  Mark, 
and  sailed  to  Cyprus,  his  native  island.  And  here  the  Script- 
ure notices  of  him  cease :  those  found  in  Gal.  ii.  1,  9, 13,  be- 
long to  an  earlier  period.  From  1  Cor.  ix.  6  we  infer  that 
Barnabas  was  a  married  man ;  and  from  Gal.  (/.  c),  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  dispute  with  Paul,  his  character  seems 
not  to  have  possessed  that  thoroughness  of  purpose  and  de- 
termination which  was  found  in  the  great  Apostle.  As  to 
his  further  labors  and  death,  traditions  differ.  Some  say 
that  he  went  to  Milan,  and  became  first  bishop  of  the  Church 
there :  the  Clementine  Homilies  make  him  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  our  Lord  himself,  and  to  have  preached  in  Rome 
and  Alexandria,  and  converted  Clement  of  Rome :  the  Clem- 
entine Recognitions  say  that  he  preached  in  Rome  even  dur- 
ing the  life-time  of  our  Lord.  There  is  extant  an  apocryphal 
work,  probably  of  the  fifth  century,  Acta  et  Passio  Bamabce 
in  CyprOy  which  relates  his  second  missionary  journey  to 
Cyprus,  and  his  death  by  martyrdom  there  ;  and  a  still  later 
encomium  of  Barnabas,  by  a  Cyprian  monk  Alexander,  which 
makes  him  to  have  been  brought  up  with  St.  Paul  under 


X4T 


An  npocryplial  "  Gospel  of 
Thomas  "  (chiefly  rclnting  to  the  In- 
fancy of  Christ)  is  published  in  Tisch- 


^  Acts  ir.  86. 


endorfs  Evanr/eiitt  Apocrypha;  the 
Apocryphal  **  Acts  of  Thomas  **  by 
Thilo  (Codex  Apocryphus). 
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Gamaliel,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  pretended  finding  of 
his  body  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Zeno  (474-490).  We 
have  an  Epistle  in  twenty-one  chapters  called  by  the  name  of 
Barnabas.  Of  this,  the  first  four  chapters  and  a  half  are  extant 
only  in  a  barbarous  Latin  version ;  the  rest  in  the  original 
Greek.  Its  authenticity  has  been  defended  by  some  great 
names ;  but  it  is  very  generally  given  up  now,  and  the  Epistle 
is  believed  to  have  been  written  early  in  the  second  century. 

§  18.  In  their  office  of  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Church, 
some  of  the  Apostles  used  the  pen  as  well  as  the  tongue ;  and 
two  of  them,  Matthew  and  Joiix,  undertook  the  special 
function  of  placinsf  on  permanent  record  those  facts  concern- 
ing the  life  and  ileath  and  resurrekition  of  Christ,  of  which 
they  were  his  own  chosen  witnesses.  This  would  seeui  to  be 
a  distinctive  part  of  the  Apostolic  office ;  nor  is  this  view  at 
variance  with  the  fact  that  it  was  xmdertaken  also  by  two 
others,  who  were  not  Apostles.  For  it  may  now  be  received 
as  an  established  fact,  that  the  Gospels  of  Mabk  and  Luke 
were  written  under  the  supervision  of  Peter  and  Paul.  These 
two  writers,  therefore,  may  well  claim  a  place  next  to  the 
Apostles.  But,  in  speaking  of  them  as  Evangelists^  we  must 
distinguish  this  use  of  the  word  from  its  proper  New  Testa- 
ment signification,  as  describing  a  class  of  teachers  next  in 
rank  to  Apostles  and  Prophets,  the  Eoangelizers  of  the 
world.*"  It  was  at  a  later  age  that  the  writer  of  a  Gospel 
(evayyiXiov),  was  called  an  Evangelist  (fwayyeXtorZ/c)  not  only  a 
matter  of  etymology,  but  the  natural  process  of  thought  which 
is  thus  stated  by  Eusebius : — "  Men  do  the  work  of  Evangel- 
ists, leaving  their  homes  to  proclaim  Christ,  and  deliver  the 
wrlUen  Gospels  to  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  faith."  *" 
If  the  Gospel  was  a  \vritten  book,  and  the  office  of  the  Evan- 
gelists was  to  read  or  distribute  it,  then  the  writers  of  such 
books  were  rar  k^oxfi^  The  Evangelists.  It  is  thus,  accord- 
ingly, that  Eusebius  speaks  of  them ;  and  this  meaning  soon 
overshadowed  the  old  one.  Of  the  Gospels  we  shall  speak 
presently ;  "*  and  frequent  occasions  have  occurred  to  notice 
points  in  that  ])ei*sonal  history  of  Mark  and  Luke,  which  wc 
have  now  to  collect  into  one  view. 

(i.)  Makk  the  Evangelist  is  probably  the  same  as  "  John 
whose  surname  was  Mark."  "'  John  was  the  Jewish  name, 
and  Mark,  a  name  of  frequent  use  among  the  Romans,  was 
adopted  afterward,  and  gradually  superseded  the  other.  The 
places  in  the  New  Testament  enable  us  to  trace  the  process 

"»  Kph.  iv.  1 1.  I     "^  See  Appendix,  p.  700,  seq. 

"•  Euscb.  //.  E,  iii.  37.  1     »"  Acts  xii.  12.  2.5 
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The  John  Mark  of  Acts  xii.  12,  25,  and  the  John  of  Acts  xiii. 
5,  13,  becomes  Mark  only  in  Acts  xv.  39,  Col.  iv.  10,  2  Tim. 
iv.  11,  Philem.  24.  The  change  of  John  to  Mark  is  analogous 
to  that  of  Saul  to  Paul ;  and  we  can  not  doubt  that  the  dis- 
use of  the  Jewish  name  in  favor  of  the  other  is  intentional, 
and  has  reference  to  the  putting  away  of  his  former  life,  and 
his  entrance  upon  a  new  ministry.  No  inconsistency  arises 
from  the  accounts  of  his  ministering  to  two  Apostles.  Of  his 
desertion  of  Paul  we  liave  already  spoken.*" 

John  Mark  was  the  son  of  a  certain  Mary,  who  dwelt  at 
Jerusalem,  and  he  was  therefore  probably  bom  in  that  city."* 
He  was  the  cousin  of  Barnabas.*"  It  was  to  Mary's  house, 
as  to  a  familiar  haunt,  that  Peter  came  after  his  deliverance 
from  prison,"*  and  there  found  "  many  gathered  together 
praying ;"  and  John  Mark  was  probably  converted  by  Peter 
from  meeting  him  in  his  mother's  house,  for  he  speaks  of 
"  Marcus  my  gon."  "'  This  natural  link  of  connection  be- 
tween the  two  passages  is  broken  by  the  supposition  of  two 
Marks,  which  is  on  all  accounts  improbable.  The  theory 
that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  is  without  any  war- 
rant. Another  theory,  that  an  event  of  the  night  of  our 
Lord's  betrayal,  related  by  Mark  alone,  is  one  that  befell  him- 
self, must  not  be  so  promptly  dismissed.  "  There  followed 
him  a  certain  young  man,  having  a  linen  cloth  cast  about  his 
naked  body ;  and  the  young  men  laid  hold  on  him ;  and  he 
left  the  linen  cloth,  and  fled  from  them  naked."  ""  The  de- 
tail of  facts  is  remarkably  minute,  the  name  only  is  wanting. 
The  most  probable  view  is  that  St.  Mark  suppressed  his  own 
name,  while  telling  a  story  which  he  had  the  best  means  of 
knowing.  Awakened  out  of  sleep,  or  just  preparing  for  it,  in 
some  house  in  the  valley  of  Kedron,  he  comes  out  to  see  the 
seizure  of  the  betrayed  Teacher,  known  to  him  and  in  some 
degree  beloved  already.  He  is  so  deeply  interested  in  his 
fate  that  he  follows  him  even  in  his  thin  linen  robe.  His  de- 
meanor is  such  that  some  of  the  crowd  are  about  to  arresJ 
him ;  then, "  fear  overcoming  shame  "  (Bengal),  he  leaves  his 
garment  in  their  hands  and  flees.  We  can  only  say  that  if 
the  name  of  Mark  is  supplied,  the  narrative  receives  its  most 
probable  explanation.  John  "•  introduces  himself  in  this  un- 
obtrusive way,  and  perhaps  Luke  likewise."*    Mary  the  moth- 

"'  Acts  xiii.  13.      Chap.  xv.  §  10.   in  the  A.V.),  ami  thence  extended  to 

1&4      A ^    ••       in  n      .  1     ■  «  1  I      .. 


»"  Acts  xii.  12. 
^"  Col.    iv.    10,    averfjtog.   properly 
"firgt-cousin"  (not  "sister's  son,"  as 


anv  collateral  blood  relations. 

^"  Acts  xii.  12.        "UPet.  T.  la 
"•  Mark  xiv.  61,  52. 


"•John  i,  40,  xix.  26.  »*Lnke  xxiv.  18. 
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er  of  Mark  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  some  means  and 
inflaence,  and  her  house  a  rallying  -  point  for  Christians  in 
those  dangerous  days.  Her  son,  already  an  inquirer,  would 
soon  become  more.  Anxious  to  work  for  Christ,  he  went 
with  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  their  "  minister  "  on  their  return 
from  Jerusalem,  and  on  their  first  journey ;  but  at  Perga,  as 
we  have  seen  above,  he  turned  back.*"  On  the  second  jour- 
ney Paul  would  not  accept  him  again  as  a  companion,  but 
Barnabas  his  kinsman  was  more  indulgent ;  and  thus  he  be- 
came the  cause  of  the  memorable  "  sharp  contention "  be- 
tween them."'  Whatever  was  the  cause  of  Mark's  vacilla- 
tion, it  did  not  separate  him  forever  from  Paul,  for  we  find 
him  by  the  side  of  that  Apostle  in  his  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome."*  In  the  former  place  a  journey  of  Mark  to  Asia  is 
contemplated.  Somewhat  later  he  is  with  Peter  at  Baby- 
lon.*" Some  consider  Babylon  to  be  a  name  here  given  to 
Rome  in  a  mystical  sense ;  surely  without  reason,  since  the 
date  of  a  letter  is  not  the  place  to  look  for  a  figure  of  speech. 
Of  the  causes  of  this  visit  to  Babylon  there  is  no  evidence. 
It  may  be  conjectured  that  he  made  the  journey  to  Asia 
Minor,  and  thence  went  on  to  join  Peter  at  Babylon."*  Re- 
turning to  proconsular  Asia,  he  seems  to  have  been  with 
Timothy  at  Ephesus  when  Paul  wrote  to  him  during  his  sec- 
ond imprisonment,  and  Paul  was  anxious  for  his  company  and 
ministry  at  Rome."* 

When  we  pass  beyond  Scripture,  we  find  the  facts  doubt- 
ful and  even  inconsistent.  If  Papias  is  to  be  trusted,"^  Mark 
never  was  a  disciple  of  our  Lord ;  which  he  probably  infers 
from  1  Pet.  v.  13.  Epiphanius,  on  the  other  hand,  willing  to 
do  honor  to  the  Evangelist,  adopts  the  tradition  that  he  was 
one  of  the  seventy-two  disciples,  who  turned  back  from  our 
Lord  at  the  hard  saying  in  John  vi.""  The  same  had  been 
said  of  St.  Luke.  Nothing  can  be  decided  on  this  point. 
The  relation  of  Mark  to  Peter  is  of  great  importance  for  our 
view  of  his  Gospel.  Ancient  writers  with  one  consent  make 
the  Evangelist  the  interpreter  (/p^iyvevrijc)  of  the  Apostle  Pe- 
ter."" Some  explain  this  word  to  mean  that  the  oflice  of 
Mark  was  to  translate  into  the  Greek  tongue  the  Aramaic 


»"  Acts  xii.  25,  xiii.  13. 

*"  Acts  XV.  36-40. 

"»Col.  iv.  10;  Philem.  24. 

^  1  Pet.  V.  13. 

*••  Comp.  chap.  xix.  §  1. 

"•2Tim.  iv,  11. 


^  Qaoted  in  Easebias,  H.  E,  iii.  39. 


"«  Contra,  llivt.  li.  6,  p.  457,  Din- 
dorrs  recent  edition. 

»"'  Papias  in  Eiiseb.  //.  E.  Iii.  39 ; 
Ircnaens,  //rer.  iii.  1,  iii.  10,  6;  Ter- 
tuUian,  c.  Marc.  ir.  5 ;  Hieronymns, 
ad  Uedib.  ix.,  etc. 


Cbap.XX. 


St,  Luke. 
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discourses  of  the  Apostle ;  while  others  adopt  the  more  prob- 
able view,  that  Mark  wrote  a  Gospel  which  confoimed  more 
exactly  than  the  others  to  Peter's  preaching,  and  thus  "  in- 
terpreted "  it  to  the  Church  at  large.  The  report  that  Mark 
was  the  companion  of  Peter  at  Mome  is  no  doubt  of  great 
antiquity.  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  as 
giving  it  for  "  a  tradition  which  he  had  received  of  the  elders 
from  the  first."  "*  But  the  force  of  this  is  invalidated  by  the 
suspicion  that  it  rests  on  a  misunderstanding  of  1  Pet.  v.  13, 
Babylon  being  wrongly  taken  for  a  typical  name  of  Rome."* 
Another  tradition  is,  that  Mark,  sent  on  a  mission  to  Egypt 
by  Peter,"'  founded  the  Church  of  Alexandria,"*  and  having 
preached  in  various  places  "*  then  returned  to  Alexandiia,  of 
which  Church  he  was  bishop,  and  there  suffered  a  martyr's 
death."*  But  none  of  these  later  details  rest  on  sound  authority. 

(ii.)  The  name  Luke  (Aovicac)  is  an  abbreviated  form  of 
Lucanua  or  of  IaicUius.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Lucius,"*  which  belongs  to  a  different  person.  The  name  of 
Luke  occurs  three  times  in  the  New  Testament,"^  and  doubt- 
less in  all  three  the  third  Evangelist  is  the  person  spoken  of. 
To  the  Colossians  he  is  described  as  "  the  beloved  physician," 
probably  because  he  had  been  known  to  them  in  that  faculty. 
Timothy  needs  no  additional  mark  for  identification ;  to  him 
the  words  are, "  only  Luke  is  with  me."  To  Philemon,  Luko 
sends  his  salutation  in  common  with  other  "  fellow-laborers  " 
of  St.  Paul.  As  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Luke  of  these  passages  is  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, as  well  as  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name,  it  is  nat- 
ural to  seek  in  the  former  book  for  some  traces  of  that  con- 
nection with  St.  Paul  which  these  p^sages  assume  to  exist ; 
and  although  the  name  of  St.  Luke  does  not  occur  in  the 
Acts,  we  have  seen  ample  reason  to  believe  that  under  the 
pronoun  "  we,"  several  references  to  the  Evangelist  are  to  be 
added  to  the  three  places  just  quoted. 

Combining  the  traditional  element  with  the  Scriptural,  the 
uncertain  with  the  certain,  we  are  able  to  trace  the  following 
dim  outline  of  the  Evangelist's  life.  He  was  born  at  Antioch, 
in  Syria ;  "*  in  what  condition  of  life  is  uncertain.  That  he 
was  taught  the  science  of  medicine  does  not  prove  that  he 


"•Ensobius,  11.  E,  vi.  14;  Clem. 
Al<'x.  //yp.  6. 

»"E«sel..  //.  K  ii.  16;  Hieron. 
De.  Vir.  in.  8. 

"'  Epiphnniiis,  Ilf^r.  Ii.  6,  p.  457, 
Dindorf ;  Euseb.  H.  E,  ii.  16. 

"•Hieron.  D€  Vir.  Ill  8. 


>'*  Niceph.  //.  K  ii.  48. 

"*  Niceph.  ibid.,  and  Hieron.  D% 
Vir,  III,  8. 

*-*  Acts  xiii.  1 ;  Rom.  xvi.  21. 

"'Col.  iv.  14;  2  Tim.  iv.  11; 
Philem.  24. 

"*  Enseb.  Hi»L  iii.  4 
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was  of  higher  birth  than  the  rest  of  the  disciples ;  medicine  in 
its  earlier  and  ruder  state  was  sometimes  practiced  even  by  a 
slave.  The  well-known  tradition  that  Luke  was  also  a  paint- 
er, and  of  no  mean  skill,  rests  on  the  authority  of  Niceph- 
orus,"*  and  of  other  late  writers ;  but  none  of  them  are  of  his- 
torical authority,  and  the  Acts  and  Epistles  are  wholly  silent 
upon  a  point  so  likely  to  be  mentioned.  He  was  not  born  a 
Jew,  for  he  is  not  reckoned  among  them  "  of  the  circumcis- 
ion '*  by  St.  Paul.**"  If  this  be  not  thought  conclusive,  noth- 
ing can  be  argued  from  the  Greek  idioms  in  his  style,  for  he 
might  be  a  Hellenist  Jew ;  nor  from  the  Grentile  tendency  of 
his  Gospel,  for  this  it  would  share  with  the  inspired  writings 
of  St.  Paul,  a  Pharisee  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamalid. 
The  date  of  his  conversion  is  uncertain.  He  was  not  indeed 
"  an  eye-witness  and  minister  of  the  word  from  the  begin- 
ning," *"  or  he  would  have  rested  his  claim  as  an  Evangelist 
upon  that  ground.  Still  he  may  have  been  conviert^d  by  the 
Lord  himself,  some  time  before  His  departure ;  and  the  state- 
ment of  Epiphanius,*"  and  others,  that  he  was  one  of  the  sev- 
enty disciples,  has  nothing  very  improbable  in  it;  while  that 
which  Theophylact  adopts  (on  Luke  xxiv.),  that  he  was  one  of 
the  two  who  journeyed  to  Emmaus  with  the  risen  Redeemer, 
has  found  modern  defenders.  TertuUian  assumes  that  the 
conversion  of  Luke  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Paul ;  "*  and  the  bal- 
ance of  probability  is  on  this  side. 

The  first  ray  of  historical  light  falls  on  the  Evangelist  when 
he  joins  St.  Paul  at  Troaa,  and  shares  his  journey  into  Mace- 
donia. The  sudden  transition  to  the  first  person  plural  in 
Acta  xvi.  9,  is  most  naturally  explained,  after  all  the  objections 
that  have  been  urged,  by  supposing  that  Luke,  the  writer  ot 
the  Acts,  formed  one  of  St.  Paul's  company  from  this  point. 
His  conversion  had  taken  place  before,  since  he  silently  as- 
sumes his  place  among  the  great  Apostle's  followers  without 
any  hint  that  this  was  his  first  admission  to  the  knowledge  and 
ministry  of  Christ.  He  may  have  found  his  way  to  Troas  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  sent  possibly  by  St.  Paul  himself.  As  far 
as  Philippi,  the  Evangelist  joumeycd  with  the  Apostle.  The 
resumption  of  the  third  person  on  Paul's  departure  from  that 
place  *"  would  show  that  Luke  was  now  left  behind.  Daring 
the  rest  of  St.  Paul's  second  missionary  journey  we  hear  of 

*"  H.  E.  W.  \Z.  '  tolicus  ;  non  mngister,  scd  disci  polos, 

^^  Comp.  Col.  iv.  1 1  with  ver.  14.  utiqnc   mngistro   minor,  certe    lanto 
'"'  Liikc  i.  2.  I  posterior  qiinnto  posterioris   Apostoli 

>^  Cont,  H<vr.\u\\,  ' sectator,  Paoli    sine    duWo"    (^Adv. 

^  Lacxis  non  Apostolus,  sed  apos-  Mareum.  ir.  3). 
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Luke  no  more.  But  on  the  third  journey  the  same  indication 
reminds  us  that  Luke  is  again  of  the  company,"*  having 
joined  it  apparently  at  Philippi,  where  he  had  been  left. 
With  the  Apostle  he  passed  through  Miletus,  Tyre  and  Caes- 
area  to  Jerusalem."*  Between  the  two  visits  of  Paul  to  Phi- 
lippi seven  years  had  elapsed  (a.d.  51  to  a.d.  58),  which  the 
Evangelist  may  have  spent  in  Philippi  and  its  neighborhood, 
preaching  the  Gospel. 

There  remains  one  passage  which,  if  it  refers  to  St.  Luke, 
must  belong  to  this  period.  "  We  have  sent  ^vith  him  "  {%.  6., 
Titus)  "  the  brother  whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel  throughout 
all  the  churches."  "'  The  subscription  of  the  Epistle  sets  out 
that  it  was  "  written  from  Philippi,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  by 
Titus  and  Lucaa^''  and  it  is  an  old  opinion  that  Luke  was  the 
companion  of  Titus,  although  he  is  not  named  in  the  body  of 
the  Epistle.  If  this  be  so,  we  are  to  suppose  that  during  the 
"three  months"  of  Paul's  sojourn  at  Philippi"*  Luke  was 
sent  from  that  place  to  Corinth  on  this  errand ;  and  the  words 
"  whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel  throughout  all  the  churches,"  en- 
able us  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  activity  during  the  interval 
in  which  he  has  not  been  otherwise  mentioned.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  the  praise  lay  in  the  activity  with  which  he 
preached  the  Gospel ;  and  not,  as  Jerome  understands  the  pas- 
sage, in  his  being  the  author  of  a  written  Gospel."*  The  nar- 
rative warrants  the  inference,  that  Luke  was  with  Paul  during 
his  two  years'  imprisonment  at  Caesarea ;  and  this  is  the  most 
probable  time  for  the  composition  of  his  Gospel. 

He  again  appears  in  the  company  of  Paul  in  the  memora- 
ble voyage  to  Rome."*  He  remained  at  his  side  during  his 
imprisonment ;  "*  and,  assuming  that  the  second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  was  written  during  the  second  imprisonment,  the 
testimony  of  that  Epistle  (iv.  11)  shows  tliat  he  continued 
faithful  to  the  Apostle  to  the  end  of  his  afflictions. 

After  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  the  acts  of  his  faithful  compan- 
ion are  hopelessly  obscure  to  us."*  It  is  as  perhaps  the  Evan- 
gelist wished  it  to  be :  we  only  know  him  while  he  stands  by  the 
side  of  his  beloved  Paul :  when  the  master  departs,  the  histo- 
ry of  the  follower  becomes  confusion  and  fable.  As  to  the 
age  and  death  of  the  Evangelist,  there  is  the  utmost  uncertain- 
ty.    It  seems  probable  that  he  died  in  advanced  life;  but 

'■*  Acts  xvii.  1.         *®*Acts  xx.  6.     cstinEvanjjcHopcromnesccclesins'** 
'**  Acts  XX.  r>,  XX i.  18.  {De  Vii-is  III.  c.  7). 

'"  2  Cor.  viii.  18.      *"*  Acts  xx.  3.      '*»  Acts  xxvii.  1.     See  clinp.  xviii. 
**  **  Lucas  ....  scripsit  Evangel-  §  3. 
iam  de  quo  idem  Paulas  'Misimas,       '*'  Col.  ir.  14;  Fhilem.  24. 
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whether  he  suffered  martyrdom  or  died  a  natural  death; 
whether  Bithynia  or  Achaia,  or  some  other  country,  witnessed 
his  end,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  amid  contradictoiy 
voices.  That  he  died  a  martyr,  between  a.d.  75  and  a.d.  100, 
would  seem  to  have  the  balance  of  suffrages  in  its  favor.  It  is 
enough  for  us,  so  far  as  regards  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  to  know 
that  the  writer  was  the  tried  and  constant  friend  of  the  Apos- 
tle Paul,  who  shared  his  labors,  and  was  not  driven  from  his 
side  by  danger. 

§  19.  Next  in  order  to  the  Apostles,  in  the  sacred  history, 
stand  those  Seven  Men  of  Good  Beport  who  are  commonly 
called  Deacons  ;  and  this  class  derives  special  celebnty  from 
the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  and  the  evangelizing  labors  of 
Philip.  After  what  has  been  said  of  these  two  in  the  Apos- 
tolic histoiy,  it  only  remains  to  add  some  further  notices  of  the 
latter.  He  was,  like  the  rest  of  his  colleagues,  in  all  probabil- 
ity a  Hellenist.  His  place  in  the  confidence  of  the  Church 
is  shown  by  his  standing  in  the  list  of  the  Sev^n  next  to 
Stephen ;  and  we  should  expect  the  man  who  was  thus  worthy 
of  being  Stephen's  companion  and  fellow-worker  to  go  on  with 
the  work  which  he  left  unfinished,  and  to  break  through  the 
barriers  of  national  Judaism.  Accordingly,  foremost  amon^ 
those  whom  the  persecution  that  ensued  on  the  death  of  thefirst 
Deacon  drove  from  Jerusalem,  we  find  the  second  carrying  the 
Gospel  to  the  outcasts  of  Samaria  and  the  proselyte  of  Ethio- 
pia: and  thus  Philip  became  the  precursor  of  St.  Paul  in  his 
work,  as  Stephen  had  been  in  his  teaching.  It  falls  to  his  lot, 
rather  than  to  that  of  an  Apostle,  to  take  the  first  step  in  the 
victory  over  Jewish  prejudice,  and  in  the  expansion  of  the 
Church  according  to  its  Lord's  command.  For  this  we  may 
perhaps  find  a  deeper  reason  than  the  mere  fact  that  the 
Apostles  had  not  yet  left  Jerusalem.  As  the  Samaritans  had 
already  shown  themselves,  on  our  Lord's  first  visit,  more  ahve 
to  spiritual  views  of  the  Messiah  than  the  Jews,  so  would 
a  Hellenist  probably  be  better  prepared  than  a  Jew  to  satis- 
fy their  hopes.  From  Azotus,  where  he  re-appeared  after  his 
miraculous  separation  from  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  he  made  his 
way  to  Cajsarea,  preaching  in  all  the  cities  he  passed  through;"' 
and  we  may  be  permitted  to  conjecture  that  liis  ministry  at 


EpiphaniiiS  (Ilfrr.  li.  1 1, vol.  ii.  464,  in 
Dinilurfs  edition)  we  find  that  **  re- 
ceiving the  commission  to  preach  the 
Gospel^  [Lake]  preaches  first  in  Dal- 
matia  and  Gallia,  in  Italy  and  Mace- 
donia, but  first  in  Gallia,  as.Paal  him- 
self says  of  some  of  his  companions, 


in  his  epistles  ^Crescens  in  Gallia;* 
for  we  are  not  to  read  *tn  Galatia,^  as 
some  mistakenly  think,  but  *tn  Gal- 
lia.'* "  Bat  there  seems  to  be  as  little 
authority  for  this  account  of  St.  Luke's 
ministry  as  there  is  for  the  reading 
GalUa  in  2  Tim.  ir.  10. 
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Csesarea  was  one  of  the  causes  that  awakened  the  holy  carios- 
ity of  Cornelius. 

Whether  the  Seven  to  whom  Philip  belonged  are  rightly  or 
not  identified  with  the  order  of  Deacons^  these  labors  of  his 
go  far  beyond  what  are  described  as  their  special  functions, 
and  entitle  him,  before  any  other  who  was  not  an  Apostle,  to 
the  designation  under  which  he  re-appears  in  the  Acts,  as 
Philip  thb  Evangelist,  though  still  described  as  ^'  one  of  the 
Seven.''  ***  He  is  still  residing  at  Oiesarea,  which  he  had 
doubtless  made  the  centre  of  his  labors  as  an  Evangelist  in 
preaching  the  Gospel ;  and  his  four  virgin  daughters  possess 
the  gift  of  prophecy.  He  receives  Paul  and  his  company  on 
their  way  to  Jerusalem ;  and  he  is  visited  by  prophets  and 
elders  from  that  city.  At  such  a  place  as  Ctesarea,  the  work 
of  such  a  man  must  have  helped  to  bridge  over  the  ever-widen- 
ing gap  which  threatened  to  separate  the  Jewish  and  Grentile 
Churches.  One  who  had  preached  Christ  to  the  hated  Sa- 
maritan, the.swarthy  African,  the  despised  Philistine,  the  men 
of  all  nations  who  passed  through  the  sea-port  of  Palestine, 
was  a  fit  host  to  welcome  the  arrival  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  The  house  in  which  he  and  his  daughters  had  lived 
was  pointed  out  to  travelers  in  the  time  of  Jerome.  He  is 
said  to  have  died  Bishop  of  Tralles,  in  Lydia.  In  other  tradi- 
tions he  is  more  or  less  confounded  with  Philip  the  Apostle. 

The  remaining  Deacons  are  not  again  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament.  Prochorus  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been 
consecrated  by  St.  Peter  Bishop  of  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia : 
NicANOR  is  placed  among  the  seventy  or  seventy-two  Disciples 
(a  mere  congeries  of  New  Testament  names)  by  the  pseudo- 
Hippoly tns,  who  adds  that  he  died  at  the  time  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Stephen :  Timon  is  also  made  one  of  the  seventy-two 
and  Bishop  of  Bostra,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom  by  fire : 
and  Parmexas  is  said  to  have  been  martyred  at  Philippi  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan. 

The  last  of  the  Seven,  Nicolas,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch,  has 
obtained  a  greater  but  more  questionable  celebrity ;  but  there 
is  no  reason,  except  the  similarity  of  name,  for  identifying 
Nicolas  with  the  sect  of  Nicolaitans  mentioned  in  Rev.  ii.  6, 14, 
15.  It  would  seem  from  these  passages  that  the  Nicolaitans 
held  that  it  was  lawful  ^^  to  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols,  and 
to  commit  fornication,"  in  opposition  to  the  decree  of  the 
Church  recorded  in  Acts  xv.  20,  29.  The  Nicolaitans  them- 
selves, at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Irenieus,  claimed  the 
Deacon  as  their  founder.  Epiphanius,  an  inaccurate  w^riter, 
*•  Acts  Tiii.  ^  Acts  xxi.  S,  9. 
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relates  some  details  of  the  life  of  Nicolas  the  Deacon,  and  de» 
scribes  him  as  gradually  sinking  into  the  grossest  impurity, 
and  becoming  the  originator  of  the  Nicolaitans  and  other  im- 
moral sects.  The  same  account  is  believed,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  by  Jerome  and  other  writers  in  the  fourth  century ;  but 
it  is  irreconcilable  with  the  character  of  Nicolas  given  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  an  earlier  and  more  discriminating 
writer  than  Epiphanius.  He  states  that  Nicolas  led  a  chaste 
life  and  brought  up  his  children  in  purity ;  that  on  a  certain 
occasion,  having  been  sharply  reproved  by  the  Apostles  as  a 
jealous  husband,  he  repelled  the  charge  by  offering  to  allow 
his  wife  to  become  the  wife  of  any  other  person  ;  and  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  a  saying  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
Apostle  Matthias  also, — that  it  is  our  duty  to  fight  against 
the  flesh  and  to  abuse  it.  Hi  s  words  were  perversely  interpreted 
by  the  Nicolaitans  as  authority  for  their  immoral  practices. 
Theodoret,  in  his  account  of  the  sect,  repeats  the  foregoing 
statement  of  Clement;  and  charges  the  Nicolaitans  with 
false  dealing  in  borrowing  the  name  of  the  Deacon. 

§  20.  Of  the  other  fellow-workers  of  the  Apostles  it  is 
needless  to  collect  the  Scriptural  notices  and  the  later  tradi- 
tions, which  have  their  proper  place  in  a  Dictionary  of  the 
JSible,  But  the  prominence  of  Timothy  and  Titus  among  the 
companions  of  St.  Paul,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  nature  oi  the 
work  committed  to  them,  seems  to  call  for  a  summary  notice 
of  their  lives. 

Titus  claims  the  precedence  in  the  order  of  the  narrative, 
as  also  no  doubt  in  age.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  ActSj^** 
and  our  materials  for  his  biography  must  be  drawn  entirely 
from  the  notices  of  him  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
t/iians,  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatian^,  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus 
Himself,  combined  with  the  Second  Epistle  to  2'imothy.  Tak- 
ing the  passages  in  the  Epistles  in  the  chronological  order  of 
the  events  referred  to,  we  turn  first  to  Gal.  ii.  1,  3.  We  con- 
ceive the  journey  mentioned  here  to  be  identical  with  that 
recorded  in  Acts  xv.,  in  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  went  from 
Antioch  to  Jerusalem  to  the  conference  which  was  to  decide 
the  question  of  the  necessity  of  circumcision  to  the  Grentiles. 
Here  we  see  Titus  in  close  association  with  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas at  Antioch.'"    He  goes  with  them  to  Jerusalem.     He  is 


"•  The  rondinp^  TItov  'lovarov  in 
Acts  xviii.7  is  too  doubtful  to  support 
any  inferencp,  nnd  is  only  raised  to 
ini})ortance  by  Wieselerin  connection 
with  8  theory  that  needs  artificial  help. 


The  recent  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Kinp 
(  Who  was  St.  Titus  f  Dublin,  1853), 
identifying  him  with  Timothy,  is  cer- 
tainly ingenious,  but  quite  nntennble. 
'^His  birthplace  may  hara  b«eii 
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in  fact  one  of  the  tiveq  &\Koi  of  Acts  xv.  2,  who  were  deputed 
to  accompany  them  from  Antioch.  His  circumcision  was 
either  not  insisted  on  at  Jerusalem,  or,  if  demanded,  was 
firmly  resisted.  He  is  very  emphatically  spoken  of  as  a  Gen- 
tile, by  which  is  most  probably  meant  that  both  his  parents 
were  Gentiles.  Here  is  a  double  contrast  with  Timothy,  who 
was  circumcised  bv  St.  PauPs  own  directions,  and  one  of 
whose  parents  was  Jewish.*"  Titus  would  seem,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  council,  to  have  been  specially  a  representative 
of  the  Church  of  the  uncircumcision. 

It  is  to  our  purpose  to  remark  that,  in  the  passage  cited 
above,  Titus  is  so  mentioned  as  apparently  to  imply  that  he 
had  become  personally  known  to  the  Galatian  Christians. 
This  again,  we  combine  with  two  other  circumstances,  namely, 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  were  probably  written  within  a  few  months 
of  each  other,  and  both  during  the  same  journey.  From  the 
latter  of  these  two  Epistles  we  obtain  fuller  notices  of  Titus 
in  connection  with  St.  Paul. 

After  leaving  Galatia,*'"  and  spending  a  long  time  at  Ephe- 
BUS,**'  the  Apostle  proceeded  to  Macedonia  by  way  of  Troas.. 
Here  he  expected  to  meet  Titus,"*  who  had  been  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Corinth.  In  this  hope  he  was  disappointed,  but  in 
Macedonia  Titus  joined  him.'"*  Here  we  begin  to  see  not 
only  the  above-mentioned  fact  of  the  mission  of  this  disciple 
to  Corinth,  and  the  strong  personal  affection  which  subsisted 
between  him  and  St.  Paul,  but  also  some  part  of  the  purport 
of  the  mission  itself,  which  has  been  fully  explained  in  the 
history.'*'  But  if  we  proceed  further,  we  discern  another 
part  of  the  mission  with  which  he  was  entrusted.  This  had 
reference  to  the  collection,  at  that  time  in  progress,  for  the 
poor  Christians  of  Judsea.  Thus  we  are  prepared  for  what 
the  Apostle  now  proceeds  to  do  after  his  encouraging  conver- 
sations with  Titus  regarding  the  Corinthian  Church.  He 
sends  him  back  from  Macedonia  to  Corinth,  in  company  with 
two  other  trustworthy  Christians,  Trophimus  and  Tychicug 
(or,  as  some  think,  Luke),  bearing  the  Second  Epistle,  and  with 
an  earnest  request  that  he  would  see  to  the  completion  of  the 
collection,  which  he  had  zealously  promoted  on  his  late  visit.'" 

All  that  has  preceded  is  drawn  from  direct  statements  in 


here;  but  this  is  quite  uncertain. 
The  name,  which  is  Roman,  prores 
nothing. 

I" Acts  xvi.  1, 3 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6,  iii.  15. 

"^  Acts  x?iii.  23. 


*"•  Acts  xix.  1-xx.  1. 
^  2  Cor.  ii.  13. 
~*2Cor.vii.  6,  7,13-15. 
*"  Chap,  xviii.  §§  II,  13, 
•»  2  Cor.  Tiii.  6.  17. 
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the  Epistlea ;  but  by  indirect  though  fair  inference  we  can  ar- 
rive  at  something"  further,  which  gives  coherence  to  the  rest^ 
with  additional  elucidations  of  the  close  connection  of  Titus 
with  St.  Paul  and  the  Corinthian  Church.  It  has  generally 
been  considered  doubtful  who  the  >  ;ethren  were  ***  that  took 
the  First  Epistle  to  Corinth ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  messengers  who  took  that  first  letter  were  Titus  and 
his  companion,  whoever  that  might  be,  who  is  mentioned 
with  hira  in  the  second  letter. 

A  considerable  interval  now  elapses  before  we  come  npon 
the  next  notices  of  this  disciple.  St.  Paul's  first  imprison- 
ment is  concluded,  and  his  last  trial  is  impending.  In  the  in* 
terval  between  the  two,  he  and  Titus  were  together  in 
Crete."*  We  see  Titus  remaining  in  the  island  when  St. 
Paul  left  it,  and  receiving  there  a  letter  written  to  him  by  the 
Apostle.  From  this  letter  we  gather  the  following  biograph- 
ical details: — In  the  first  place  we  learn  that  he  was  orig- 
inally converted  through  St.  Paul's  instrumentality .*••  Next 
we  learn  the  various  particulars  of  the  responsible  duties 
which  he  had  to  discharge  in  Crete.  He  is  to  complete  what 
St.  Paul  had  been  obliged  to  leave  unfinished,  and  he  is  to  or- 
ganize the  Church  throughout  the  island  by  appointing  pres- 
byters in  every  city.  Instructions  are  given  as  to  the  suita- 
ble character  of  such  presbyters,  and  we  learn  further  that  we 
have  here  the  repetition  of  instructions  previously  furnished 
by  word  of  mouth.  Next  he  is  to  control  and  bridle  the  rest- 
less and  mischievous  Judaizcrs,  and  he  is  to  be  peremptory  in 
so  doing.  Injunctions  in  the  same  spirit  are  reiterated.**' 
He  is  to  urge  the  duties  of  a  decorous  and  Chnstian  life  npon 
the  women,'"  some  of  whom  possibly  had  something  of  an 
olficial  character.  He  is  to  be  watchful  over  his  own  con- 
duct ;  he  is  to  impress  upon  the  slaves  the  peculiar  duties  of 
their  position;  he  is  to  check  all  social  and  political  turbu- 
lence and  also  all  wild  theological  speculations  and  to  exer- 
cise discipline  on  the  heretical.'"  When  we  consider  all  these 
particulars  of  his  duties,  we  see  not  only  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  him  by  the  Apostle,  but  the  need  there  was  of  de- 
termination and  strength  of.  purpose,  and  therefore  the  prob 
ability  that  this  was  his  chai'acter ;  and  all  this  is  enhanced  if 
we  bear  in  mind  his  isolated  and  unsupported  position  in 
Crete,  and  the  lawless  and  immoral  character  of  the  Cretans 
themselves,  as  testified  by  their  own  writers."* 
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1  Cor.  xvi.  11,  12. 

Tit.  i.  5.  *«Tit.  i.  4. 

Tit.  ii.  1,  16,  iii.  8. 


^  Tit.  ii.  3,  .">. 
**Tit.  iii.  1,9,  10. 
•»  Tit.  1.  12,  18. 
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The  notices  which  remain  are  more  strictly  personal.  Titus  is 
to  look  for  the  arrival  in  Crete  of  Artemas  and  Tychicus,'"  and 
then  he  is  to  hasten  to  join  St.  Paul  at  Nicopolis,  where  the 
Apostle  is  proposing  to  pass  the  winter.  Zenas  and  Apollos 
are  in  Crete,  or  expected  there ;  for  Titus  is  to  send  them  on 
their  journey  and  supply  them  with  whatever  they  need  for 
it.'*'  It  is  observable  that  Titus  and  Apollos  are  brought 
into  juxtaposition  here,  as  they  were  before  in  the  discussion 
of  the  mission  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth. 

We  may  observe  here  that  there  would  be  great  difficulty 
in  inserting  the  visits  to  Crete  and  Nicopolis  in  any  of  the 
journeys  recorded  in  the  Acts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  ob^ 
jections  to  giving  the  Epistle  any  date  anterior  to  the  voyage 
to  Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no-  difficulty  in  arrang- 
ing these  circumstances,  if  we  suppose  St.  Paul  to  have  trav- 
eled and  written  after  being  liberated  from  Rome,  while  thus 
we  gain  the  further  advantage  of  an  explanation  of  what  Pa- 
ley  has  well  called  the  affinity  of  this  Epistle  and  the  first  to 
Timothy.  Whether  Titus  did  join  the  Apostle  at  Nicopolis 
we  can  not  tell.  But  we  naturally  connect  the  mention  of 
this  place  with  what  St.  Paul  wrote  at  no  great  interval  of 
time  afterward,  in  the  last  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles;'"  for 
Dalmatia  lay  to  the  north  of  Nicopolis,  at  no  gi^eat  distance 
from  it.  From  the  form  of  the  whole  sentence,  it  seems 
probable  that  this  disciple  had  been  with  St.  Paul  in  Rome 
during  his  final  imprisonment :  but  this  can  not  be  asserted 
confidently.  The  touching  words  of  the  Apostle  in  this  pas- 
sage might  seem  to  imply  some  reproach,  and  we  might  draw 
from  them  the  conclusion  that  Titus  became  a  second  Demas : 
but  on  the  whole  this  seems  a  harsh  and  unnecessary  judgment. 

Whatever  else  remains  is  legendary,  though  it  may  contain 
elements  of  truth.  Titus  is  connected  by  tradition  with  Dal- 
matia, and  he  is  said  to  have  been  an  object  of  much  reverence 
in  that  region.  This,  however,  may  simply  be  a  result  of  the 
passage  quoted  immediately  above :  and  it  is  observable  that 
of  all  the  churches  in  modeiTi  Dalmatia  not  one  is  dedicated 
to  him.  The  traditional  connection  of  Titus  with  Crete  is 
much  more  specific  and  constant,  though  here  again  we  can 
not  be  certain  of  the  facts.  He  is  said  to  have  been  perma- 
nent bishop  in  the  island,  and  to  have  died  there  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  The  modeni  capital,  Candia^  appears  to  claim 
the  honor  of  being  his  burial-place.  In  the  apoci-yphal  frag- 
ment, De  Vitd  et  Actis  Titiy  by  the  lawyer  Zenas,  Titus  is 
called  Bishop  of  Gort}Tia :  and  on  the  old  site  of  Gortyna  is 

«n  Tit  iii.  12.       "'  Tit.  Ui.  13.       »»  Tirog  eic  HMk^arlav,  2  Tim.  iv,  10 
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a  ruined  church,  of  ancient  and  solid  masonry,  which  bears 
the  name  of  St.  Titus,  and  where  service  is  occasionally  cele- 
brated by  priests  from  the  neighboring  hamlet  of  Metropolis. 
The  cathedral  of  Megalo-Castrony  in  the  north  of  the  island, 
is  also  dedicated  to  this  saint.  Lastly,  the  name  of  Titus  was 
the  watch-word  of  the  Cretans  when  they  were  invaded  by  the 
Venetians:  and  the  Venetians  themselves,  after  their  conquest 
of  the  island,  adopted  him  to  some  of  the  honors  of  a  patron 
saint. 

Of  TiMOTHEUs,'^*  or,  as  his  name  is  expressed  in  the  famil- 
iar English  abbreviation,  Timothy,  we  have  had  occasion  to 
speak  more  fully  in  narrating  the  life  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
He  was  born  at  Lystra,  in  Lycaonia,  the  son  of  one  of  those 
mixeil  marriages  between  a  Gentile  father  and  a  Jewish  moth- 
er, which,  though  condemned  by  stricter  Jewish  opinion,  and 
placing  their  offspring  on  all  but  the  lowest  step  in  the  Jew- 
ish scale  of  precedence,  were  yet  not  uncommon  in  the  later 
periods  of  Jewish  history.  The  children  of  such  marriages 
were  known  as  Mamzerim  (bastards),  and  stood  just  above 
the  N'ethinim.  But  the  reverence  of  the  Jews  for  their  re- 
ligion came  in  to  redeem  the  disgrace :  a  bastard  who  was  a 
w^ise  student  of  the  Law  was,  in  theoiy,  above  an  ignorant 
high-priest:  and  so  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
Timothy  owed  to  the  care  of  his  grandmother  Lois  and  bis 
mother  Eunice,  may  have  helped  to  overcome  the  natural 
prejudice  of  his  bigoted  Jewish  neighbors.  Of  the  fruit  of 
that  pious  education ; — how  it  prepared  Timothy  to  receive, 
while  still  a  boy,  the  Gospel  brought  by  Paul  to  his  native 
city ;  and  how,  after  gaining  honor  among  the  brethren  at 
Lystra,  Iconium,  and  even  Antioch,  he  was  chosen  by  Paul, 
on  his  second  visit  to  Lycaonia,  tp  share  that  fellowship  of 
labor  and  of  love  which  only  ceased  with  the  Apostle's 
death ; — of  his  circumcision  and  ordination ; — and  of  his  part 
in  Paul's  work,  till  he  was  called  to  comfort  his  last  hours 
and  to  witness  his  martyrdom  at  Rome; — ^we  have  spoken  in 
former  chapters.  Their  companionship  begins  with  the  sec- 
ond missionary  journey,  when  Timothy  may  be  regarded  as 
supplying  the  void  caused  by  the  difference  with  Barnabas. 
If  Barnabas  had  been  to  Paul  as  the  brother  and  friend  of 
early  days,  he  had  now  found  one  whom  he  could  claim  as  his 


*  *  'Ttfj.6Beo^^  i.  e.,  honoring  God,  or 
honored  of  (jod,  a  Greek  trnnslation 
of  a  Hebrew  tin  me,  common  in  the 
Maccabiean  penod.    It  is  also  a  pure 


history  and  liternture.  Oar  translat- 
ors have  retained  the  full  Greek 
form  in  evcrv  case  excopt  2  Cor.  i.  1, 
Philcro.  1,  Jieb.  xiii.  23,  and  the  two 


Greek  name,  well  known  in  classical  |  Epistles  to  Timothy. 
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own  truo  son  by  a  spiritnal  parentage.'*'  That  Timothy  had 
now  (a.d.  49  or  63)  only  just  reached  manhood,  is  evident 
from  St.  Paul's  addressing  him,  in  the  First  Epistle,  as  still 
young.  Following  Paul  through  Asia  Minor  into  Europe,  he 
came  to  Philippi ;  and  though  his  tender  youth  was  spared 
the  sufferings  of  Paul  and  Silas,  the  Apostle  calls  the  Philip- 
pians  to  witness  how  zealously  he  shared  their  work : — ^^  Ye 
know  the  proof  of  liiui,  tliut  as  a  son  with  his  father,  he 
hath  served  with  me  in  the  Gospel."'"''  His  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  work  at  Thessalonica, 
and  it  is  possible  that  he  remained  some  time  at  Philippi, 
and  then  acted  as  the  messenger  by  whom  the  members  of 
that  Church  sent  what  they  were  able  to  give  for  the  Apos- 
tle's wants.'**  He  appears,  hovrever,  at  Beroea,  and  remains 
there  when  Paul  and  Silas  are  obliged  to  leave,'"  going  on 
afterward  to  join  his  master  at  Athens.'*®  From  Athens  ho 
is  sent  back  to  Thessalonica,  as  having  special  gifts  for  com- 
forting and  teaching.  He  returns  from  Thessalonica,  not  to 
Athens  but  to  Corinth,  and  his  name  appears  imited  with  St. 
Paul's  in  the  opening  words  of  both  the  letters  written  from 
that  cily  to  the  Thessalonians.'"  Here  also  he  was  apparent- 
ly active  as  an  Evangelist,""  and  on  him,  probably,  with  some 
exceptions,  devolved  the  duty  of  baptizing  the  new  converts."* 
of  the  next  five  years  of  his  life  we  have  no  record,  and  we 
can  infer  nothing  beyond  a  continuance  of  his  active  sei^vice 
as  St.  Paul's  companion.  When  we  next  meet  with  him,  it 
is  as  being  sent  on  in  advance,  when  the  Apostle  was  con* 
templating  the  long  journey  which  was  to  include  Macedonia, 
Achaia,  Jerusalem  and  Rome.'"  He  was  sent  to  "  bring  the 
churches  into  remembrance  of  the  ways"  of  the  Apostle.'" 
We  trace  in  the  words  of  the  "father"  an  anxious  desire  to 
guard  the  son  from  the  perils  which,  to  his  eager  but  sensi- 
tive temperament,  would  be  most  trying."*  His  route  would 
take  him  through  the  churches  which  he  had  been  instru- 
mental in  founding,  and  this  would  give  him  scope  for  exer- 
cising the  gifts  which  were  afterward  to  be  displayed  in  a 
still  more  responsible  office.  It  is  probable,  from  the  pas- 
sages already  referred  to,  that,  after  accomplishing  the  special 
work  assigned  to  him,  he  returned  by  the  same  route  and 
met  St.  Paul  according  to  a  previous  arrangement,"*  and  was 

•"  1  Cor.  iv.  17;    1  Tim.  i.  2;  2;      «»  2  Cor.  i.- 19.     "»  I  Cr.r.  I  14. 
Tim.  i.  2. 
«"»>Phil.  ii.  22.     «"Phil.  iv.  15. 
'"Acts  xvii.  14.  «"•  1  Thess.  iii.  2. 
"•  1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1.        !     «*  1  Cor.  xvi.  11. 
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thus  with  him  when  the  Second  Epistle  was  written  to  the 
Church  of  Corinth.*"  He  returns  with  the  Apostle  to  that 
city,  and  joins  in  messages  of  greeting  to  the  disciples  whom 
he  had  known  personally  at  Corinth,  and  who  had  since  found 
their  way  to  liome."^  He  forms  one  of  the  company  of 
friends  who  go  with  St.  Paul  to  Philippi  and  then  sail  by 
themselves,  waiting  for  his  arrival  by  a  different  ship.*" 
Whether  he  continued  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  what 
became  of  him  during  St.  Paul's  two  years'  imprisonment  and 
voyage,  are  points  on  which  we  must  remain  uncertain.  He 
must  have  joined  Paul,  however,  apparently  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival in  Rome,  and  was  with  him  when  the  Epistles  to  the 
Philippians,  to  the  Colossians,  and  to  Philemon  were  written."* 
From  the  two  Epistles  addressed  to  him,  we  are  able  to 
put  together  a  few  notices  as  to  his  later  life.  It  follows 
from  1  Tim.  i.  3  that  he  and  his  master,  after  the  release  of 
the  latter  from  his  imprisonment,  revisited  the  proconsular 
Asia,  that  the  Apostle  then  continued  his  journey  to  Mace- 
donia, while  the  disciple  remained  at  Ephesus.  We  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  describe  his  work  there  as  portrayed 
in  St  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  him.  In  the  Second  EpifiUe  the 
Apostle's  deep  personal  feeling  utters  itself  yet  more  fully. 
The  friendship  of  fifteen  years  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  all 
memories  connected  with  it  throng  upon  the  mind  of  the  old 
man,  now  ready  to  be  offered,  the  Ijlameless  youth,*'*  the  holy 
household,  the  solemn  ordination,  the  tears  at  parting.**^  The 
last  recorded  words  of  the  Apostle  express  the  earnest  hope, 
repeated  yet  more  earnestly,  that  he  might  see  him  once 
again.***  Timotheus  is  to  come  before  winter,  to  bring  with 
him  the  cloak  for  which  in  that  winter  there  would  be  need.*** 
Of  the  spirit  in  which  this  urgent  invitation  was  sent  wo 
have  already  spoken.  We  may  hazard  the  conjecture  that 
Timothy  reached  Paul  in  time,  and  that  the  last  hours  of  the 
teacher  were  soothed  by  the  presence  of  the  disciple  whom  he 
loved  so  truly.  He  continues,  according  to  the  old  traditions, 
to  act  as  bishop  of  Ephesus,*'^  and  dies  a  mart3rr'8  death  un- 
der Domitian  or  Nerva.***  The  great  Festival  of  Artemis  led 
him  to  protest  against  the  license  and  frenzy  which  ac- 
companied it.  The  mob  were  roused  to  fury,  and  put  him  to 
death  with  clubs. 


'««2Cor.  i.  1. 
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THE  BOPKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

}  1  The  Nkw  Testambnt  the  standard  of  tlie  Christian  frtith— Its  relation  to  the  Old  Tef. 
Ument.  ^  3.  I^angunge  of  the  New  TesUinent,  Greek— Reason  of  this,  i  3.  History 
of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Teittamenk  i  4,  Cuntents  and  arrangement  of  the  New  f'es- 
tamenl  fi  5.  The  Ftntr  GcpeU—MAmiKW.  i  8.  Mark.  §  7.  Lukb.  i  8.  Jonv. 
i  9.  The  Acts  or  tiir  Afoctlr&  §  10.  Tiie  Fourteen  Kpistlra  of  St.  fYit«Z— their  or. 
der— RojfANa:  Land  ii.  CoRiifniiANS :  Galatianb:  *^iikbian8:  Puilippianb:  Co- 
lobsianb:  i.  and  li.  Tiikbsau>man8:  i.  and  U. Timothy :  Titub:  Philemon:  b^iiTLR 
TO  TUB  lUuKSWB.  fi  11.  The  Ca'holic  JSpiHtles—jAHta.  i  11  i.  and  iL  Pktkb.  i  13. 
JoiiM,  Kplstles  L  IL,  ill.    i  14.  Epistle  of  JuiiB.     §  15.  Revklation  or  St.  Joum  tub 

DlYIKB. 

§  1 .  Tfe  very  titio  of  the  New  Testament,  or  rather  the  New  Covenant, 
InJicates  its  relation  to  the  Old.  The  principle  of  that  relation  is  express- 
ed in  our  Lord's  own  words:  "Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets:  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill."  And  as,  at 
every  stage  of  his  earthly  course,  to  the  very  time  of  his  ascension,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  written  standards  of  Jewish  faith,  from  which  also  his  Apostles 
argued,  in  all  their  preachings,  that  he  was  the  Christ;  so  they,  in  their 
turn,  provided  a  permanent  written  standard  of  Christian  truth.  Their 
own  witness  is  most  emphatic  to  this  their  purpose,  and  to  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  its  accomplishment.  St.  Lake's  preface  to  his  Gospel,  which 
he  writes  to  Theophiliis,  *'that  he  might  know  the  certainty  of  those  things 
in  which  he  was  instructed:"*  St.  John's  declaration,  ** These  things  are 
written  in  this  bookj  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name,**'  followed 
by  the  attestation,  "  This  is  the  disciple  that  testifieth  of  these  things  and 
wrote  these  things,  and  we  know  that  his  testimony  is  true:**  St.  Paul's 
frequent  allusions  to  the  authority  of  his  Epistles :  St.  Peter's  testimony, 
placing  those  Epistles  on  a  level  with  the  other  Scriptures:  these,  to  say 
nothing  of  innumerable  all.'isions  to  the  Srrip*urfs  as  the  standard  of  faith, 
are  alone  sufficient  proofs  of  the  principle,  that  the  Christian  Covenant, 
like  the  Jewish,  was  to  be  embodied  in  a  Book,  a  collection  of  writings  in 
which,  as  of  old,  *•  Holy  men  spake  as  they  vcre  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'* 

§  2.  That  universal  character,  in  which  the  Christian  Covenant  differs 
from  the  Jewish,  is  seen  in  the  very  hnguu^e  in  which  each  is  expressed. 
The  Hebrew  was  the  peculiar  dialect  of  the  chosen  race,  to  whom  the  an- 
cient oracles  were  committed  as  a  deposit :  the  Greek  became,  by  the  con- 
qnests  of  Alexander,  the  universal  language  of  the  civilized  world.  And  as 
that  world  was  reduced  to  one  Empire,  in  whicii  Judsea  herself  was  the  last 

province  incorporated,  that  so  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  might  have  freo 

« 

1  Lake  1.  3, 4  'John  xx.  80, 81.  '  John  xxl.  24. 
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coarse,  so  did  a  universal  language  give  them  a  free  audience ;  and  the  books 
which  they  wrote  in  Greek  could  be  read  from  the  Atlantic  and  Atlas  to 
the  Euphrates  and  Caucasus.  Even  if  two  books  of  the  New  Testament-^ 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — were  originally 
written  for  Jews  in  their  own  language,  they  form  not  even  an  exception  to 
the  statement ;  for  the  advocates  of  their  Hebrew  origin  admit  an  equally, 
or  almost  equally,  original  Greek  version. 

But  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  peculiar  form  of  the  Hellenic 
tongue,  and  requires  distinct  study.  One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
error  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  attempt  to  read  it 
by  the  sole  light  of  classical  Greek.^ 

§  3.  The  New  Testament,  like  the  Old,  is  not  merely  a  collection  of 
books,  each  preferring  an  independent  claim  to  divine  authority.  As  ▲ 
Book,  one  united  whole,  it  claims  to  be  the  Camoit,  or  mle^  of  Christian 
faith.  The  complete  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  as  commonly  received 
at  present,  was  ratified  at  the  third  Council  of  Carthage  (a.d.  397),  and 
from  that  time  it  was  accepted  throughout  the  Latin  Church,  though  occa- 
sional doubts  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  still  remained. 

§  4.  The  New  Testament  cousists  of  27  books,  which  may  be  thus  classi- 
fied: 

I.  The  FiTE  HiSTOBiCAL  Books  ;  namely,  the  Four  Gotpeh,  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

II.  The  FouBTEEN  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  ;  namely.  Ten  addressed 
to  tight  ChurcheSy  and  Four  to  thre€  individuals — ^Philemon,  Timothy, 
and  Titus. 

III.  The  Seven  Catholic  or  General  Epistles  ;  the  Second  and 
l^hird  of  John,  though  addressed  to  individuals,  being  placed  as  i4>- 
pendices  to  the  First. 

IV.  The  Revelation  of  St.  John,  though  in  tho  form  of  an 
Epistle  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  is  rightly  placed  in  a  class  by 
itself,  as  the  one  great  prophetical  book  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  order  of  the  Books  varies  in  ancient  MSS.  In  all,  the  Gospels  and 
Acts  stand  first,  and  the  Revelation  last;  but  in  the  most  ancient  texts  the 
General  Epistles  precede  the  Pauline,  and  in  some  the  Epistle  to  the  He^ 
brews  stands  between  the  Galatians  and  E^thesians. 

Much  that  might  have  been  said  of  the  several  books  has  been  antici- 
pated in  the  History.  What  rcmnins  to  be  added  relates  chiefly  to  their  gen- 
uineness and  otlier  points  of  criticism. 

I.  THE  FIVE  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 

§  5.  The  Fovar  Gosjtels  have  already  been  treated  of  as  a  whole,  espe- 
ciallv  in  connection  with  the  theories  devised  to  account  for  their  relations 
to  one  another.*  Some  things  have  to  be  added  about  them  as  separate 
Books. 

Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. — (1.)  Langftage  in  which  it  was  written, — ^This 
Gospel  was  written  by  the  Apostle,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all  antiq- 
uity ;  but  there  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  language  in  which 
it  wns  originally  composed.     It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  every  early 

*  Some  remarks  on  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  are  given  in  Dietionary  qf 
the  BiMe,  voL  IL  p.  tiSl.  «  See  Appendix  to  Bo<^  U.,  p.  860  foil. 
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writer  who  mentions  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel  at  all  says  that  he 
wrote  in  Hebrew  (that  is  in  the  Syro-Chaldalc)  and  in  Palestine  in  the 
first  century.  Moreover  every  early  writer  that  has  come  down  to  us'  uses 
the  Greek  of  St.  Matthew,  and  this  with  the  definite  recognition  that  it  is  a 
translation;  hence,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Greek  copy  belongs  to  the 
Apostolic  age,  having  been  thus  authoritatively  used  from  and  up  to  that 
time.  Thus  the  question  is  not  the  authority  of  the  Greek  translatioi\. 
which  comes  from  the  time  when  the  Churches  enjoyed  Apostolic  guidance, 
but  whether  there  was  a  Hebrew  original  from  which  it  had  been  trans 
lated.  The  witnesses  to  the  Hebrew  original  were  men  sufficiently  compe 
tent  to  attest  so  simple  a  fact,  especially  seeing  that  they  are  relied  on  for 
what  is  far  more  important — that  St.  Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel  at  all. 

(2.)  Citations  from  Old  Testaments — A  characteristic  of  this  Gospel  is  its 
constant  citations  from  the  Old  Testament.  The  number  of  passages  in  the 
Gospel  which  refer  to  it  are  about  65.  In  St.  Lake  they  are  43.  But  in 
St.  Matthew  there  are  43  verbal  citations  of  the  Old  Testament;  the  number 
of  these  direct  appeals  to  its  authority  in  St.  Luke  is  only  about  19.  1'his 
fact  is  very  signiticant  of  the  character  and  original  purpose  of  the  two  nar- 
ratives.' 

(8.)  Genuineness  of  the  First  Two  Chapters, — The  genuineness  of  the 
first  two  chapters  of  the  Gospel  has  been  questioned ;  but  it  is  sstAbllshed 
on  satisfactory  grounds,  (i.)  All  the  Old  MSS.  and  Versions  contain  these 
chapters ;  and  they  are  quoted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centu- 
ries. Celsus  also  knew  ch.  ii.  (ii.)  Their  contents  would  naturally  form  part  of 
a  Gospel  intended  primarily  for  the  Jews,  (iii.)  The  commencement  of  ch. 
ill.  is  dependent  on  ii.  23 ;  and  in  iv.  13  there  is  a  reference  to  ii.  23.  (iv.) 
In  constructions  and  expressions  they  are  similar  to  the  rest  of  tlie  Gospel. 

(4.)  Jtme  and  place  at  which  the  Gospel  was  written. — The  time  when  the 
Gospel  was  written  is  uncertain ;  but  the  testimony  of  old  writers  that 
Matthew's  Gospel  is  the  earliest  must  be  taken  into  account;^  this  would 
bring  it  before  a.d.  58-60,  the  supposed  date  of  St.  Luke.  The  most  prob- 
able supposition  is  that  it  was  written  between  50  and  60 ;  the  exact  year 
can  not  even  be  guessed  at.  There  is,  however,  not  much  doubt  that  the 
Gospel  was  written  in  Palestine. 

(6.)  Purpose  of  the  Gospel, — The  Gospel  itself  tells  us  by  plain  internal 
evidence  that  it  was  written  for  Jewish  converts,  to  show  them  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  tlie  Messiah  of  tlie  Old  Testament  whom  they  expected.  Jewish 
converts  over  all  the  world  seem  to  have  been  intended,  and  not  merely 
Jews  in  Palestine."  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  of  the  Old  Testament,  recogniza- 
ble by  Jews  from  hia  acts  as  such.'  Knowledge  of  Jewish  customs  and  of 
:he  country  is  presupposed  in  the  readers.*'  Jerusalem  is  the  holy  city. 
Jesus  is  the  son  of  David,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;"  is  to  be  bom  of  a  vir- 
gin in  David's  place,  Bethlehem;"  must  flee  into  Egypt  and  be  recalled 
thence;" must  have  a  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist;"  was  to  labor  in  the 


•  A  complete  list  of  these  passages  is  fdv-  I    >  Matt  i.  93,  ii.  6, 15, 17«  tv.  14,  viii.  17,  xiL 
en  in  the  Dietwnary  of  the  Bible^  vol.  ii.  p.    17-31,  xili.  35,  xxi.  4,  xxvii.  9. 
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"I  Origen  in  Ens.  B.  E,  vi.  26 ;  Irensens  UL 
1 :  oonip.  Muratorian  fragment,  as  for  as  it 
remains,  in  Credner's  Kanon. 

0  Irennas,  Origen,  and  Jerome- say  simply 
that  It  WM  written  «^  for  the  Hebrews." 


10  Matt.  XV.  1,  S,  with  Mark  vii.  1-4;  Matt. 
xzviL  62,  with  Mark  xv.  42 ;  Lake  zxilt  54; 
John  xix.  14,  81,  42.  and  other  places. 

11  Matt.  i.  1,  ix.  27,  zii.  23,  xv.  22,  xx.  30, 
xxi.  9, 16.  13  i.  22,  ii.  6. 

13  IL 16, 19.  i«  ilL  S,  xi.  10. 
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Mtcast  Galileo  that  sat  in  darkness;"  his  healing  was  a  promised  mark 
4>f  his  ofiSce;'*  and  so  was  his  mode  of  teaching  in  parables;"  he  enter- 
ed the  holy  city  as  Messiah  ;"  was  rejected  by  the  people,  in  fulfillment  of 
a  prophecy,'*  and  deserted  by  his  disciples  in  the  same  way.*'  The  Grospel 
"h  pervaded  by  one  principle,  the  fulfillment  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Messi. 
anic  prophecies  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  This  at  once  sets  it  in  opposition 
to  the  Judaism  of  the  time  ;  for  it  rebuked  the  Pharisaic  interpretations  of 
the  Law,^'  and  proclaimed  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Savioar  of 
the  world  through  his  blood — ideas  which  were  strange  to  the  cramped  and 
limited  Judaism  of  the  Christian  era. 

(6.)  ConieniM  of  the  GospeL — ^Thcre  are  traces  in  this  Gospel  of  an  ocea- 
sional  superseding  of  the  chronological  order.  Its  principal  divisions  are — 
I.  The  introduction  to  the  Ministry  of  Christ,  i.-iv.  II.  The  laying  down 
of  the  new  Law  for  the  Church  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  v.-vii.  III. 
Events  in  historical  order,  showing  him  as  the  worker  of  Miracles,  riii.  and 
ix.  IV.  The  appointment  of  Apostles  to  preach  the  Kingdom,  x.  V.  The 
doubts  and  oppositions  excited  by  his  activity  in  divers  minds — in  John's 
disciples,  in  sundry  cities,  in  the  Pharisees,  xi.  and  xii.  YI.  A. series  of 
parables  on  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom,  xiii.  YII.  Similar  to  V.  The 
effects  of  his  ministry  on  his  countrymen,  on  Herod,  the  people  of  Grennes- 
aret,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  on  multitudes,  whom  he  feeds,  xiii. 
53-xvi.  12.  VIII.  Revelation  to  his  disciples  of  his  sufferings.  His  in- 
structions to  them  thereupon,  xvi.  13-xviii.  35.  IX.  Events  of  a  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem,  xix.,  xx.  X.  Entrance  into  Jerusalem  and  resistance 
to  him  there,  and  denunciation  of  the  Pharisees,  xxi.-xxiii.  XI.  Last 
discourses ;  Jcstis  as  Lord  and  Judge  of  Jerusalem,  and  also  of  the  world, 
xxiv.,  XXV.     XII.  Passion  and  Resurrection,  xxvi.-xxviii. 

§  6.  Thb  Gospel  op  St.  Mabk. — ^The  characteristics  of  this  Gospel, 
the  shortest  of  the  four  inspired  records,  will  appear  from  the  discussion  of 
the  various  questions  that  have  been  raised  about  it. 

(1.)  Sources  of  thin  Gospel. — The  tradition  that  it  gives  the  teaching  of 
Peter  rather  than  of  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  has  been  already  alluded  to." 
John  the  Presbyter  is  spoken  of  by  Papias  as  the  interpreter  of  Peter.  Iro- 
nseus  calls  Mark  "  intcrprcs  ct  sectator  Petri,"  and  cites  the  opening  and 
the  concluding  words  of  the  Gospel  as  we  now  possess  them."  Eusebins 
savs,  on  the  authority  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  the  hearers  of  Peter 
at  Rome  desired  Mark,  the  follower  of  Peter,  to  leave  with  them  a  record 
of  his  teaching;  upon  which  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel,  which  the  Apostlo 
afterward  sanctioned  with  his  authority,  and  directed  that  it  should  be  read 
in  the  Churches.  TertuUian  speaks  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  as  being  con- 
nected with  Peter,  and  so  having  Apostolic  authority.  If  the  evidenco  of 
the  Apostle's  connection  with  this  Gospel  rested  wholly  on  these  passages, 
it  would  not  bo  sufficient,  since  the  witnesses,  though  many  in  number,  are 
not  all  independent  of  each  other.  But  there  are  peculiarities  in  the  Gos- 
pel which  are  best  explained  by  the  supposition  that  Peter  in  some  way 
superintended  its  composition.  While  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  its  narra- 
tive that  is  not  common  to  it  and  some  other  Gospel,  in  the  manner  of  the 
narrative  there  is  often  a  marked  character,  which  puts  aside  at  once  the 
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aapposition  that  we  have  here  a  mere  epitome  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  The 
picture  of  the  same  events  is  far  more  vivid ;  touches  are  introduced  such 
as  could  only  be  noted  by  a  vigilant  eye-witness,  and  such  as  make  us  al- 
most eye-witnesses  of  the  Redeemer's  doings.  To  this  must  be  added  that 
while  Mark  goes  over  the  same  ground  for  the  most  part  as  the  other  Evan- 
gelists, and  especially  Matthew,  there  are  many  facts  thrown  in  which 
prove  that  we  are  listening  to  an  independent  witness.  Thus  the  humble 
origin  of  Peter  is  made  known  through  him,**  and  his  connection  with  Ca- 
pernaum ;^  he  tells  us  that  Levi  was  "  the  son  of  Alphsus,"  *  that  Peter 
was  the  name  given  by  our  Lord  to  Simon,'''  and  Boanerges  a  surname 
added  by  him  to  the  names  of  two  others  ;^  he  assumes  the  existence  of  an- 
other body  of  disciples  wider  than  the  Twelve :"  we  owe  to  him  the  name 
of  Jairus,**  the  word  " carpenter"  applied  to  our  Lord,'*  the  nation  of  the 
** Syro-Phoenician"  woman;**  ho  substitutes  Dalmanutha  for  the  "Mag- 
dala*'  of  Matthew;^  ho  names  Bartimseus;^  he  alone  mentions  that  our 
Lord  would  not  suffer  any  man  to  carry  any  vessel  through  the  Temple  ;** 
and  that  Simon  of  Cyreno  was  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Kufus.**  All 
these  are  tokens  of  an  independent  writer,  different  from  Matthew  and 
Luke,  and  in  the  absence  of  other  traditions  it  is  natural  to  look  to  Peter. 
One  might  hope  that  much  light  would  be  thrown  on  this  question  from 
the  way  in  which  Peter  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospel ;  but  the  evidence  is 
not  so  clear  as  might  have  been  expected. 

(2.)  Thi»  Gospel  was  written  primarily  for  Gentiles. — The  Evangelist 
scarcely  refers  to  the  Old  Testament  in  his  own  person.  The  word  Law 
does  not  once  occur.  The  genealogy  of  onr  Lord  is  not  set  forth.  Other 
matters  interesting  chiefly  to  the  Jews  are  likewise  omitted ;  such  as  the 
references  to  the  Old  Testament  and  Law  in  Matt.  xii.  5-7,  the  reflections 
on  the  request  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  for  a  sign,  Matt.  xii.  38-45 ;  the 
parable  of  the  king's  son,  Matt.  xxii.  1-14 ;  and  the  awful  denunciation  o^ 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  Matt,  xxiii.  Explanations  are  given  in  some 
places,  which  Jews  could  not  require:  thus,  Jordan  is  a  ** river ;"*^  the 
Pharisees,  etc.  **  used  to  fast,"  "  and  other  customs  of  theirs  are  described ;" 
"  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet,"  i.  «.,  at  the  season  of  the  Passover;*"  the 
Sadducees*  worst  tenet  is  mentioned  ;  *'  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  *•  over  against 
the  Temple  ;"  *' at  the  Passover  men  eat  "  unleavened  bread,"*' and  expla- 
nations are  given  which  Jews  would  not  need.**  From  the  general  testi- 
mony of  these  an4  other  places,  whatever  may  be  objected  to  an  inference 
from  one  or  other  among  them,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  Gospel 
was  meant  for  use  in  the  first  instance  among  Gentiles. 

(3.)  Time  when  the  Gosjyel  was  written. — It  will  be  understood,  from  what 
lias  been  said,  that  nothing  positive  can  be  asserted  as  to  the  time  when 
this  Gospel  was  written.  The  traditions  are  contradictor}'.  Irenieus  says 
that  it  was  written  after  the  death  of  the  Apostle  Peter ;  but  in  other  pas- 
sages it  is  supposed  to  be  written  during  Pci^cr's  life-time.     In  the  Bible  there 
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is  nothing  to  decide  the  question.  It  is  not  likely  that  it  dates  before  the 
reference  to  Mark  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossiuns,"  where  he  is  onjfy  intro- 
duced as  a  relative  of  Barnabas,  as  if  this  were  his  greatest  distinction ;  and 
this  Epistle  was  written  about  a.d.  G2.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  written 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.^'  Probablv,  therefore,  it  was  written 
between  a.d.  63  and  70. 

(4.)  Place  where  the  Gospel  was  written. — The  place  is  as  uncertain  as 
the  time.  Clement^  Eusebios,  Jerome  and  Epiphanius  pronounce  for 
Borne,  and  many  moderns  take  the  same  view.  Chrysostom  thinks  Alex- 
andria ;  but  this  is  not  confirmed  by  other  testimony. 

(5.)  Genuineness  of  the  Gospel. — All  ancient  testimony  makes  Mark  the 
author  of  a  certain  Gospel,  and  that  this  is  the  Gospel  which  has  come  down 
to  us  there  is  not  the  least  historical  ground  for  doubling.  Owing  to  the 
very  few  sections  peculiar  to  Mark,  evidence  from  patristic  quotation  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  produce.  Justin  Martyr,  however,  quotes  ch.  ix.  44, 
46,  48,  xii.  30,  and  iii.  17,  and  Irena:us  cites  both  the  opening  and  clos- 
ing words  :*^ — an  important  testimony  in  any  case,  but  doubly  so  from  the 
doubt  that  has  been  cast  on  the  closing  verses.^^  The  passage  is  rejected 
by  the  majority  of  modern  critics,  on  the  testimony  of  MSS.  and  of  old 
writers,  and  on  the  internal  evidence  of  the  diction.  Though  it  is  probable 
that  this  section  is  from  a  different  hand,  and  was  annexed  to  the  Gospel 
soon  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  found 
in  three  of  the  four  great  uncial  MSS.  (A.  C.  D.),  besides  being  quoted 
without  any  question  by  Ircnrous.  Wiih  the  exception  of  these  few  verses, 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  is  placed  above  the  reach  of  reasonable 
doubt. 

(6.)  Style  ami  Diction. — The  purpose  of  the  Evangelist  seems  to  be  to 
place  before  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  earthly  acts  of  Jesus.  The  style  is 
peculiarly  suitable  to  this.  He  uses  the  present  tense  instead  of  the  nar- 
rative aorist,  almost  in  every  chapter.  The  word  iv'ftuc,  "straightway," 
is  used  by  St.  Mark  forty-one  times.  The  first  person  is  preferred  to  the 
third.^'  Precise  and  minute  details  as  to  persons,  places  and  numbers, 
abound  in  the  narrative.  All  these  tend  to  give  force  and  vividness  to  the 
picture  of  the  human  life  of  our  Lord.  On  the  other  side,  the  facts  arc  not 
very  exactly  arranged  ;  they  are  often  connected  by  nothing  more  definite 
than  Kai  and  Trd^tv.  Its  conciseness  sometimes  makes  this  Gospel  more  ob- 
scure than  the  others."® 

(7.)  Contents  of  the  Gospel. — Though  this  Gospel  has  little  historical 
matter  which  is  not  shared  with  some  other,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to 
suppose  that  the  voice  of  Mark  could  have  been  silenced  without  injury  to 
the  divine  harmony.  The  minute  painting  of  the  scenes  in  which  the  Lord 
took  part,  the  fresh  and  lively  mode  of  the  narration,  the  very  absence  of 
the  precious  discourses  of  Jesus,  which,  interposed  between  his  deeds,  would 
have  delayed  the  action,  all  give  to  this  Gospel  a  character  of  its  own.  It 
is  the  history  of  the  war  of  Jesus  against  sin  and  evil  in  the  world  daring 
the  time  that  he  dwelt  as  a  man  among  men.  Its  motto  might  well  be,  as 
Lange  observes,  those  words  of  Peter :  *'  How  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power ;  who  went  about  doing  good, 


"  Col.  iv.  10. 
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*  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  deyil ;  for  God  was  with  him."*' 
It  develops  a  series  of  acts  in  this  conflict,  broken  by  times  of  rest  and  re- 
freshing, in  tlie  wilderness  or  on  the  mountain.  It  records  the  exploits 
of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  war  against  Satan,  and  the  retirement  in  which, 
after  each,  he  returned  to  commune  with  his  Father,  and  bring  back  fresh 
strength  for  new  encounters.  Thus  the  passage  from  ii.  1  to  iii.  6  describes 
his  first  conflict  with  the  Pharisees,  and  it  ends  in  a  conspiracj  of  Pharisees 
and  Herodians  for  his  destruction,  before  which  he  retires  to  the  tea.**  The 
passage  from  iii.  13  to  vi.  6  contains  the  account  of  his  coniiict  with  the 
nnbelief  of  his  own  countrymen,  ending  with  those  remarkable  w^rds,  **  And 
he  could  there,  do  no  mighty  work,  save  that  he  laid  his  hand*  upon  a  few 
sick  folk  and  healed  them :"  then  constrained  (so  to  speak)  in  his  working 
by  their  resistance,  he  retired  for  that  time  from  the  struggle,  and  *'  went 
round  about  the  villages  teaching."  ^ 

The  principal  divisions  in  the  Gospel  are  these: — 1.  John  the  Baptist 
and  Jesus."  2.  Acts  of  Jesus  in  Galilee.^  8.  Teaching  in  lersea,  where 
the  spirit  of  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Gospel  is  brought  out."*  4.  Teaching, 
trials,  and  sufferings  in  Jerusalem.  Jesus  revealing  himself  as  Founder  of 
the  new  kingdom.^^     5.  Resurrection.^ 

§  7.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke. — (1.)  Origin  of  the  Gospel — ^The  pref- 
ace, contained  in  the  first  four  verses  of  the  Gospel,  describes  the  object  of 
its  writer : — **  Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order 
a  declaration  of  those  things  which  are  most  surely  believed  among  ut,  even 
as  they  delivered  them  unto  us,  which  from  the  beginning  were  eye-wit- 
nesses and  ministers  of  the  word ;  it  seemed  good  to  me  also,  haying  had 
perfect  understanding  of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  to  write  unto  thee  in 
order,  most  excellent  Theophilus,  that  thou  mightest  know  the  certainty  of 
those  things  wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed."  Here  are  several  facts  to 
be  observed.  There  were  many  narratives  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  current. 
at  the  early  time  when  Luke  wrote  hia  Gospel.  The  word  **  many "  can 
not  apply  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  because  it  must  at  any  rate,  include  more 
than  two,  and  because  it  is  implied  that  former  laborers  leave  something 
still  to  do,  and  that  the  writer  will  supersede  or  supplement  them  either  in 
whole  or  in  part.  The  ground  of  fitness  for  the  task  St.  Luke  places  in  his 
having  carefully  followed  out  the  whole  course  of  events  from  the  beginning. 
He  does  not  claim  the  character  of  an  eye-witness  from  the  first;  but 
possibly  he  may  have  been  a  witness  of  some  part  of  our  Lord's  doings. 

The  ancient  opinion,  that  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  under  the  influence  of 
Paul,  rests  on  the  authority  of  Irensus,  Tertnllian,  Origen,  and  Eusebius. 
The  two  first  assert  that  we  have  in  Luke  the  Gospel  preached  by  Paul  ;** 
Origen  calls  it  **  the  Gospel  quoted  by  Paul,"  alluding  to  Rom.  ii.  16  ;**  and 
Eusebius  refers  Paul's  words,  ^'  according  to  my  Grospel,'* "  to  that  of  Luke,~ 
in  which  Jerome  concurs.  *"  The  language  of  the  preface  is  against  the 
notion  of  any  exclusive  influence  of  St.  Paul.  The  Evangelist,  a  man  on 
whom  the  Spirit  of  God  was,  made  the  history  of  the  Saviour's  life  the  sub- 
ject of  research,  and  with  materials  so  obtained  he  wrote,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Spirit  that  was  upon  him,  the  history  now  before  us.     The  foul 
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yerses  conid  not  have  been  put  at  the  head  of  a  historj  composed  under  the 
exclusive  guidance  of  Paul  or  of  any  one  Apostle,  and  as  little  could  they 
have  introduced  a  Gospel  simply  communicated  by  another.  Yet  if  we 
compare  St.  FauFs  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper^  with 
that  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,**  none  will  think  that  the  verbal  similarity  could 
be  accidental.  A  less  obvious  parallel  between  1  Cor.  xv.  8  and  Luke  xxir. 
26, 27,  more  of  thought  than  of  expression,  tends  the  same  way.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  St.  Luke,  seeking  information  from  every  quarter,  sought 
it  especially  from  the  preaching  of  his  beloved  master,  St.  Paul ;  and  the 
Apostle  in  his  turn  employed  the  knowledge  acquired  from  other  sources  by 
his  disciple.  Thus  the  preaching  of  the  Apostle,  founded  on  the  same  body 
of  facts,  and  the  same  arrangement  of  them,  as  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  used, 
became  assimilated  especially  to  that  which  St.  Luke  set  forth  in  his  narrative. 

(2.)  Date  of  the  Gospel,  and  place  where  it  was  written. — It  is  known 
that  this  Gospel  was  in  use  before  the  year  120.  From  internal  evidence 
the  date  can  be  more  nearly  fixed.  From  Acts  i.  1,  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
written  before  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  latest  time  actually  mention- 
ed in  the  Acts  is  tlie  term  of  two  years  during  which  Paul  dwelt  at  Rome 
'*  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  received  all  that  came  in  unto  him."**  The 
writer,  who  has  tracked  the  footsteps  of  Paul  hitherto  with  such  exactness, 
leaves  him  here  abruptly,  without  making  known  the  result  of  his  appeal  to 
Cffisar,  or  the  works  in  which  he  engaged  afterward.  No  other  motive  for 
this  silence  can  be  suggested  than  that  the  writer,  at  the  time  when  he  pub- 
lished the  Acts,  had  no  more  to  tell ;  and  in  that  case  the  book  of  the  Acts 
was  completed  about  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  St.  PauVs  imprisonment, 
that  is,  about  a.d.  63.  How  much  earlier  the  Gospel,  described  as  '*  the 
former  treatise,"  "^  may  have  been  written  is  uncertain  ;  but  the  words  imply 
some  considerable  interval  between  the  two  productions.  The  opinion  thus 
becomes  very  probable,  that  it  was  written  at  Ctesarea  during  St.  Paul's  im- 
prisonment there,  a.d.  58-60.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  probably 
written  about  the  same  time ;  and  neither  Evangelist  appears  to  have  used 
the  other,  although  both  made  use  of  that  form  of  oral  teaching  which  the 
Apostles  had  gradually  come  to  employ. 

(3.)  Purposes  Jbr  which  the  Gospel  was  written. — The  Evangelist  professes 
to  write  that  Theophilus  **  might  know  the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein 
he  had  been  instructed."  **  Who  was  this  Theophilus  ?  Some  have  supposed 
that  it  is  a  significant  name,  applicable  not  to  one  man,  but  to  any  amans 
Dei;  but  the  addition  of  Kp&rtaToc,  a  term  of  honor  which  would  be  used 
toward  a  man  of  station,  or  sometimes  toward  a  personal  friend,  seems 
against  this.  He  was,  then,  an  existing  person.  Some  indications  are 
given  in  the  Gospel  about  him.  He  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine,  for 
the  Evangelist  minutely  describes  the  position  of  places  which  to  such  a  one 
would  be  well  known.  It  is  so  with  Capernaum,**  Nazareth,  '*  Arimathca," 
the  country  of  the  Gtidnrenes,^'  the  distance  of  Mount  Olivet  and  Emmans 
from  Jerusalem.'*  By  the  same  test  he  probably  was  not  a  Macedonian,'* 
nor  an  Athenian,''*  nor  a  Cretan.'*  But  that  he  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and 
perhaps  an  inhabitant  of  Rome,  is  probable  from  similar  data.     In  tracing 
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St.  Paal's  journey  to  Rome,  places  which  an  Italian  might  bo  supposed  not 
to  know  arc  described  minutely  ;^^  but  when  he  comes  to  Sicily  and  Italy 
this  is  neglected.  Syracuse  and  Rhegium,  even  the  more  obscure  Puteoli, 
and  Appii  Forum  and  the  Three  Taverns,  arc  mentioned  as  to  one  like 
ly  to  know  them.  All  that  emerges  from  this  argument  is,  that  the 
person  for  whom  Luke  wrote  in  the  first  instance  was  a  Gentile  read- 
er. There  are  other  marks  of  the  Gospel  being  intended  for  Gentile 
rather  than  Jewish  converts.  The  genealogy  of  Jesus  is  traced  to  Adam, 
not  from  Abraham;  so  as  to  connect  him  with  the  whole  human  race,  and 
not  merely  with  the  Jews.  Luke  describes  the  ir.ission  of  the  Seventy,  which 
number  has  been  usually  supposed  to  be  typical  of  all  nations ;  as  twelve,  the 
number  of  the  Apostles,  represents  the  Jews  and  their  twelve  tribes.  As 
each  Gospel  has,  within  certain  limits,  its  own  character  and  mode  of  treat- 
ment, we  shall  recognize  with  Olshauscn  that  "  St.  Luke  has  the  peculiar 
power  of  exhibiting,  with  great  clearness  of  conception  and  truth  (especially 
in  the  long  account  of  Christ's  journey,  from  ix.  51  to  xviii.  34),  not  so 
much  the  discourses  of  Jesus  as  his  conversations,  with  nil  the  incidents 
that  gave  rise -to  them,  with  the  remarks  of  those  who  were  present,  and 
with  the  final  results." 

(4.)  Integrity  of  the  Gospel — the  first  two  Chapters. — A  special  question  has 
been  raised  about  the  first  two  chapters.  The  chief  objection  against  them 
is  founded  on  the  garbled  opening  of  Marcion's  Gospel,  who  omits  the  first 
two  chapters,  and  connects  iii.  1  immediately  with  iv.  31.  But  any  ob- 
jection founded  on  this  would  apply  to  the  third  chapter  as  w^cll ;  and  the 
history  of  our  Lord*s  childhood  seems  to  have  been  known  to  and  quoted  by 
Justin  Martyr  ^"  about  the  time  of  Marcion.  There  is  therefore  no  real 
ground  fur  distinguishing  between  the  first  two  chapters  and  the  rest ;  and 
the  arguments  for  the  genuineness  of  St.  Luke*8  Gospel  apply  to  the  whole 
inspired  narrative  as  we  now  possess  it. 

(6)  Contents  of  the  Gospel, — This  Gospel  contains — 1.  A  preface;  i.  1-4. 

2.  An   account  of  the  time  preceding  the  ministry  of  Jesus ;  i.  5-ii.  52, 

3.  Several  accounts  of  discourses  and  acts  of  our  Lord,  common  to  Luke. 
Matthew,  and  Mark,  related  for  the  most  part  in  their  order,  and  belonging 
to  Capernaum  and  the  neighborhood;  iii.  1-ix.  50.  4.  A  collection  of 
similar  accounts,  referring  to  a  certain  journey  to  Jerusalem,  most  of  them 
peculiar  to  Luke ;  ix.  51~xviii.  14.  5.  An  account  of  the  sufferings,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  common  to  Luke  with  the  other  Evangelists,  ex- 
cept as  to  some  of  the  accounts  of  what  took  place  after  the  resurrection  ; 
xxviii.  15  to  the  end. 

§  8.  Thb  Gosp£L  op  St.  John. — (1.)  AuthoHty. — No  doubt  has  been 
entertained  at  any  time  in  the  Church,  either  of  the  canonical  authority  of 
this  Gospel,  or  of  its  being  written  by  St.  John  the  Apostle.  No  other  book 
of  the  New  Testament  is  authenticated  by  testimony  of  so  early  a  date  as 
that  of  the  disciples  which  is  embodied  in  the  Gospel  itself.^*  Among 
the  Apostolic  Fathers,  Ignatius  appears  to  have  known  and  recognized  ir. 

(2)  Place  and  time  at  which  it  was  written. — Ephesns  and  Patmos  .*)rc 
the  two  places  mentioned  by  early  writers ;  and  the  weight  of  evidence  seems 
to  preponderate  in  favor  of  Ephesus.  The  Apostle's  sojourn  at  Ephcsus 
probably  began  after  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  Timothy  were  written,  t.  <>.,  aftei 

"  Acta  xxvil,  8, 12, 16.  '»  John  xxi.  «4,  £5. 
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A.  D.  C6.  Euscbius  specifies  the  fourteenth  jear  of  Domitian,  t.  e.,  J^p.  95,  aa 
the  year  of  the  bnnishment  to  Patmos.  Probably  the  date  of  the  Gospel 
may  lie  about  midway  between  these  two,  about  a.d.  78.  But  some  place 
it  after  the  Apocalypse. 

(3.)  Occasion  and  scope, — After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  69, 
Eplicsus  probably  became  the  centre  of  the  active  life  of  Eastern  Christen- 
dom. This  half-Greek  half-Oriental  city  contained  a  large  church  of  faith- 
ful Christians,  a  multitude  of  zealous  Jews,  an  indigenous  population  de- 
voted to  the  worship  of  a  strange  idol,  whose  image  w^as  borrowed  from  tho 
ICast,  its  name  from  the  West.  It  was  the  place  to  which  Ccrinthoa  chose 
to  bring  the  doctrines  which  he  devised  or  learned  at  Alexandria.  The 
Gospel  was  obviously  addressed  primarily  to  Christians,  not  to  heathens. 
The  chief  object  of  the  writer  was  probably  to  supplement  the  earlier  Gos- 
pels. There  is  no  irtrinsic  improbability  in  the  early  tradition  as  to  the 
occasion  and  scope  oi  ihis  Gospel,  which  is  most  fully  related  in  the  com- 
mentary of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  to  the  effect  that  while  St.  Johu  lived  at 
Ephesus,  and  visited  all  parts  of  Asia,  the  writings  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
even  Luke,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  were  diligently  cir- 
culated cvervwhere.  Then  it  occurred  to  the  Christians  of  Asia  that  St, 
John  was  a  more  credible  witness  than  all  others,  forasmuch  as  from  the 
beginning,  even  before  Matthew,  ho  was  with  the  Lord,  and  enjoyed  more 
abundant  grace  through  tho  love  which  the  Lord  bore  to  him.  And  they 
brought  him  tho  books,  and  sought  to  know  his  opinion  of  them.  Then  he 
praised  the  writers  for  their  veracity,  and  said  that  a  few  things  had  been 
omitted  by  them.  And  he  added  that  they  who  discourse  of  the  coming  of 
Christ  in  the  flesh  ought  not  to  omit  to  speak  of  his  Divinity,  lest  in  process 
of  time  men  who  are  used  to  such  discourses  might  suppose  that  Christ  waa 
only  what  he  a])pcarcd  to  be.  Thereupon  the  brethren  exhorted  him  to 
w^rite  at.  once  the  things  uhich  he  judged  the  most  important  for  instruction, 
and  which  he  saw  omitted  by  the  others.  And  he  did  so.  And  therefore 
from  the  beginning  he  discoursed  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
judging  this  to  be  the  necessary  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  and  from  it  he  went 
on  to  the  incarnation. 

(4.)  Contents  and  Integrity. — There  is  no  book  in  the  New  Testament 
which  more  strongly  than  the  fourth  Gospel  impresses  the  reader  with  tho 
notion  of  its  unity  and  integrity.  And  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  be  written 
with  such  close  adherence  to  a  preconceived  plan  as  a  Western  writer  would 
show  in  developing  and  illustrating  some  one  leading  idea.  Its  contents 
may  bo  arranged  in  the  following  order : 

A.  TiiK  Prologue,  i.  1-18, 

B.  TiiK  History,  i.  19-xx,  29. 

(a.)  Various  events  relating  to  our  Lord's  ministry,  narrated  in  connection 
with  seven  journeys,  i.  19-xii.  50 : 

1.  First  journey,  into  Judroa,  and  beginning  of  his  ministry,  i.  19-ii.  12. 

2.  Second  journey,  and  appearance  at  the  Passover  in  the  first  year  of  his 
ministry,  ii.  13-iv. — The  manifestation  of  his  glory  in  Jerusalem,  ii.  13-iii. 
21,  and  in  the  journey  back,  iii.  22-iv. 

3.  Third  journey,  in  the  secon«l  year  of  his  ministry,  about  the  Passover,  v. 

4.  Fourth  journey,  about  the  Passover  in  the  third  year  of  his  ministry, 
beyond  Jordan,  vi. — His  glory  shown  by  the  multiplication  of  tho  loaves,  and 
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by  his  walking  on  the  sea,  and  hj  the  discourses  with  the  Jews,  his  discipleii 
and  his  Apostles. 

5.  Fifth  joarney,  six  months  before  his  death,  begun  at  the  Feast  of  Tab* 
ernacles,  vii.-x.  21. — Circamstances  in  which  the  journey  was  undertaken, 
yii.  1-13 ;  five  signs  of  his  glory  shown  at  Jerusalem,  vii.  14~x.  21. 

G.  Sixth  journey,  about  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  x.  22-42. — His  testimony 
in  Solomon's  porch,  and  his  departure  beyond  Jordan. 

7.  Seventh  journey  in  Judsea  toward  Bethany,  xi.  1-54. — ^The  raising  of 
Lazarus  and  its  consequences. 

8.  Eighth  journey,  before  his  last  Passover,  xi.  55-xii. — Plots  of  the  Jews, 
his  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  into  the  Temple,  and  the  manifestation  of  his 
glory  there. 

(/>).  History  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  xiii.~xx.  29. 

1.  Preparation  for  his  Passion,  xiii.-xvii. — Last  Supper,  discourse  to  his 
disciples,  his  commendatory  prayer. 

2.  The  circumstances  of  his  Passion  and  Death,  xviii.  xix. — His  appTv> 
hension,  trial,  and  crucifixion. 

8.  His  Resurrection,  and  the  proofs  of  it,  xx.  1-29. 

C.  The  Conclusion,  xx.  30-xxi. 

1 .  Scope  of  the  foregoing  history,  xx.  80, 31. 

2.  Confirmation  of  the  authority  of  the  Evangelist  by  additional  historic- 
al facts,  and  by  the  testimony  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  elders  of  the 
Church,  xxi.  1-24. 

8.  Reason  of  the  termination  of  the  history,  xxi.  25. 

Some  portions  of  the  Gospel  have  been  regarded  by  certain  critics  as  in- 
terpolations. The  25th  verse  and  the  latter  half  of  the  24th  of  ch.  xxi. 
are  generally  received  as  an  undisguised  addition,  probably  by  the  elders  of 
the  Ephesian  Church,  where  the  Gospel  was  first  published. 

§  9.  The  Acts  of  the  Aposjles  is  described  as  a  second  treatise  ^  by 
St.  Luke.  The  identity  of  the  writer  of  both  books  is  strongly  shown  by 
their  gi*eat  similarity  in  style  and  idiom,  and  the  usage  of  particular  words 
and  compound  forms.  It  commences  with  an  inscription  to  the  same 
Theophilus  to  whom  St.  Luke  dedicates  his  Gos|iel."^  But  its  design  must 
not  be  supposed  to  be  limited  to  the  edification  of  Theophilus,  whose  name  is 
prefixed  only,  as  was  customary  then  as  now,  by  way  of  dedication.  The  read- 
ers were  evidently  intended  to  be  the  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  wheth- 
er Jewsor  Gentiles ;  for  its  contents  are  such  as  are  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  tho  whole  Church.  They  are  The  fulfillment  of  the  }nromite  of  the  Father 
by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  results  of  that  outpouring,  by  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Gospel  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  Under  these  leading  heads 
all  the  personal  and  subordinate  details  may  be  ranged.  Immediately  aft- 
er the  Ascension,  St.  Peter,  the  first  of  the  Twelve,  designated  by  our  Lord 
as  the  Rock  on  whom  the  Church  was  to  be  built,  the  holder  of  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom,  becomes  tho  prime  actor  under  God  in  the  founding  of  tlie 
Church.  He  is  the  centre  of  the  first  great  gronp  of  sayings  and  doings. 
The  opening  of  the  door  to  Jews  (ch.  ii.)  and  Gentiles  (ch.  x.)  is  his  office, 
and  by  him,  in  good  time,  is  accomplished.  Bnt  none  of  the  existing 
twelve  Apostles  were,  humanly  speaking,  fitted  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
cuUivated  Gentile  world.     To  be  by  divine  grace  the  spiritual  conqueror  of 

••  d4irepo7  Xoyov.  ■>  See  p.  706. 
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Asia  and  Europe,  God  raised  np  another  instmment,  from  amonp:  the  higli* 
Ij-edncated  and  zealous  Pharisees.  The  preparation  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  for 
the  work  to  be  done,  the  progress  of  tliat  work  in  his  hand,  his  jonmejings, 
preachings,  and  perils,  his  stripes  and  imprisonments,  his  testifying  in  Je- 
rusalem and  being  brought  to  testify  in  Rome — these  are  the  subjects  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  book,  of  which  the  great  central  figure  is  the  Apostle  Paul. 

Any  view  which  attributes  to  the  writer,  as  hiA  chief  design,  some  cot- 
lateral  purpose  which  is  served  by  the  book  ns  it  stands,  or  indeed  any  pur- 
pose beyond  that  of  writing  a  faithful  history  of  such  facts  as  seemed  im- 
portant in  the  spread  of  tlie  Gospel,  is  now  generally,  and  very  properly, 
treated  as  erroneous.  Such  a  view  has  become  celebrated  in  modem  times, 
as  held  by  Baur — that  the  purpose  of  the  writer  was  to  compare  the  two 
great  Apostles,  to  show  that  St.  Paul  did  not  depart  from  the  principles 
which  regulated  St.  Peter,  and  to  exalt  him  at  every  opportunity  by  com- 
parison with  St.  Peter.  The  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  how  little 
any  such  purpose  is  borne  ont  by  the  contents  of  the  book  itself;  nay,  how 
naturally  they  would  follow  their  present  sequence,  without  any  such 
thought  having  been  in  the  writer*s  mind.  Doubtless  many  ends  are  an- 
swered and  many  results  brought  out  by  the  book  as  its  narrative  proceeds : 
as,  e.  g.,  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel  by  the  Jewish  people  everywhere,  and  its 
gradual  transference  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  others  which  might  be  easily  gath- 
ered up,  and  made  by  ingenious  hypothesizers,  such  as  Baur,  to  appear  as  if 
the  writer  were  bent  on  each  one  in  its  turn,  as  the  chief  object  of  his  work. 

As  to  the  time  when,  and  place  at  which,  the  book  was  written,  we  are 
left  to  gather  them  entirely  from  indirect  notices.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  place  of  writing  was  liomc,  and  the  time  about  two  years  from  the  date 
of  St.  Paul's  arrival  there,  as  related  in  ch.  xxviii.,  sub  Jin,  Hod  any  con- 
siderable alteration  in  the  Apostle's  circumstances  taken  place  before  the 
publication,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  noticed. 
And  on  other  accounts  also  this  time  was  by  far  the  most  likely  for  the 
publication  of  the  book.  The  arrival  in  Rome  was  an  important  period  in 
the  Apostle's  life :  the  quiet  which  succeeded  it  seemed  to  promise  no  im- 
mediate determination  of  his  cause.  A  large  amount  of  historic  material 
had  been  collected  in  Judiea,  and  during  the  various  missionary  journeys; 
or,  taking  another  and  not  less  probable  view,  Nero  was  beginning  to  un- 
dergo that  change  for  the  worse  which  disgraced  the  latter  ])ortion  of  his 
reign :  none  could  tell  how  soon  the  whole  outward  repose  of  Roman  society 
might  be  shaken,  and  the  tacit  toleration  which  the  Christians  enjoyed  be 
exchanged  for  bitter  persecution.  If  such  terrors  were  imminent,  there 
would  surely  be  in  the  Roman  Church  prophets  and  teachers  who  might  tell 
them  of  the  storm  which  was  gathering,  and  warn  them  that  the  records  ly- 
ing ready  for  publication  must  be  given  to  the  faithful  before  its  outbreak 
or  event.  Such  a  priori  considerations  would,  it  is  true,  weigh  but  little 
against  presumptive  evidence  furnished  by  the  book  itself;  but  arrayed,  as 
they  are,  in  aid  of  such  evidence,  they  carry  some  weight,  when  we  find  that 
the  time  naturallv  and  fairlv  indicated  in  the  book  itself  for  its  publication 
is  that  one  of  nil  others  when  we  should  conceive  that  publication  most 
likely.  This  would  give  us  for  the  publication  the  year  63  a.d.,  according  to 
the  most  probable  assignment  of  the  date  of  theamval  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome. 

The  genuineness  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has  ever  been  recognised  by  the 
Church.     The  text  is  very  full  of  various  readings ;  more  so  than  any  oth- 
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er  book'of  the  New  Testament.  To  this  sereral  reasons  may  have  contrib- 
uted. In  many  backward  references  to  Gospel  history,  and  the  many  antici- 
pations of  statements  and  expressions  occurring  in  the  Epistles,  temptations 
abounded  for  a  corrector  to  try  his  hand  at  assimilating,  and,  as  he  thought, 
reconciling,  the  various  accounts.  In  places  where  ecclesiastical  order  or 
usage  was  in  question,  insertions  or  omissions  were  made  to  suit  the  habits 
and  viewibof  the  Church  in  after-times.  Where  the  narrative  simply  re- 
lated facts,  any  act  or  word  apparently  unworthy  of  the  Apostolic  agent  was 
modified  for  the  sake  of  decorum.  Where  St.  Paul  repeats  to  different  au- 
diences, or  the  writer  himself  narrates,  the  details  of  his  miraculous  conver- 
sion, the  one  passage  was  pieced  from  tho  other,  so  as  to  produce  verbal  ac« 
cordance. 

II.  THE  FOURTEEN  EPISTLES  OF  PAUL. 

§  10.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  have  claimed  so  much  of  onr  attention 
in  connection  with  the  Apostle*s  life,  that  nothing  remains  to  he  added  here 
except  in  one  or  two  cases.  The  order  assigned  to  them  in  the  Canon, 
which  is  not  that  of  their  chronological  sequence,  seems  to  have  been  deter- 
mined partly  by  their  magnitude  and  partly  by  their  contents.  Somewhat 
as  with  the  division  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  into  Greater  and  Lesser,  the 
Romans  and  1  and  2  Corinthians  seem  to  be  placed  first  as  being  the  long- 
est, and  they  may  also  take  precedence  as  containing  fall  discussions  of 
great  points  of  Christian  faith  and  practice.^  Of  the  shorter  Epistles, 
Galatians  has  a  close  doctrinal  connection  with  Romans;^  Ephesians,  Phi' 
Uppians,  and  Colossians  are  too  much  alike  not  to  have  been  placed  togeth- 
er, though  their  order  is  transposed  ;***  and  1  and  2  Thesscdonians,  the  first 
written,  seem  to  be  placed  last  because  of  their  allusions  to  the  last  times. 
Tho  four  jtersonal  Epistles,  1  and  2  Timothyy  Titus,  Philemon,  are  placed 
together,  at  the  expense  of  severing  the  connection  of  Philemon  with  Colos^ 
nans.  The  position  of  Hebrews  last  of  all,  and  separated  frogi  the  other 
Epistles  to  Churches,  indicates  the  doubt  of  its  Pauline  authorship. 

1.  Epistle  to  tub  Romans.     See  c.  xvii.  §§  14, 15. 

2.  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthiatis.     See  c.  xvii.  §§  7-9. 

3.  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.     See  c.  xvii.  §§  12, 13. 

4.  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.     See  c.  xvii.  §  2. 

5.  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.     See  c.  xviii.  §  18. 
G.  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.     See  c.  xviii.  §  19. 

7.  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.     Sec  c.  xviii.  §  16. 

8.  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.     Sec  c.  xvi.  §§  7, 13. 

9.  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.     See  c.  xvi.  §§  7, 13- 

10.  First  Epistle  to  Timothy.*    See  c.  xix.  §§  4-6. 

11.  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.     See  c.  xix.  §§  7, 10. 

12.  Epistle  to  Titus.     See  c.  xix.  §  7. 

13.  Epistle  to  Philemon.     Sec  c.  xviii.  §  17. 

14.  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. — (1.)  Canonical  authority. — The  imme* 
diate  successors  of  the  Apostles  seem  to  have  regarded  this  Epistle  as  of 
canonical  authority ;  but  from  the  middle  of  the  second  to  the  middle  of 


"'  Another  rmson  for  the  order  may  per- 
haps be  found  in  the  importance  of  the 
ehurches  of  Rmne  and  Corinth. 

"*  lb  is  probably  on  aoooant  of  its  anpi- 
Bientative.  character  that  Hebrews  standi 
next  to  GaUOicms  in  some  ancient  copies. 


^*l%  HhouH  be,  as  we  have  seen,  Cdossians^ 
E  ihenianx,  Philippians. 

"A  The  arguments  on  the  Fkuline  anther, 
ship  of  the  Pastoral  £plitles  are  stated  at 
length  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bibte^  vd,  iii. 
p.  IfiOTseq. 
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the  fourth  ccntary  it  was  generally  rejected  by  the  Fathers  of  the'  Bomaii 
and  North  African  chnrches.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century;  Je- 
rome, the  most  learned  and  critical  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  reviewed  the  con- 
flicting opinions  as  to  the  authority  of  this  Epistle.  He  considered  that 
the  prevailing  though  not  universal  view  of  the  Latin  chnrches  was  of  less 
weight  than  the  view  not  only  of  ancient  writers,  but  also  of  all  the  Greek 
and  all  the  Eastern  churches,  where  the  Epistle  was  received  as»canonipal 
and  read  daily ;  and  he  pronounced  a  decided  opinion  in  favor  of  its  au-. 
thority.  The  great  contemporary  light  of  North  Africa,  St.  Augustine, 
held  a  similar  opinion.  The  third  Council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  397,  and  a 
Decretal  of  Pope  Innocent,  a.d.  416,  gave  a  final  confirmation  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Eastern  churches  in  its  favor.  The  doubts  were  confined  to  the 
Latin  churches  from  the  middle  of  the  second  to  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century.  All  the  rest  of  orthodox  Christendom  from  the  beginning  was 
agreed  upon  the  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle. 

(2.)  Authors/lip. — The  superscription,  the  ordinary  source  of  information, 
is  wanting ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  at  first,  everywhere  excepf 
in  North  Africa,  St.  Paul  was  regarded  as  the  author.  Clement  of  Alex* 
andria  ascribed  to  St.  Luke  the  translation  of  the  Epistle  into  Greek  from  a 
Hebrew  original  of  St.  Paul.  Origen  believed  that  the  thoughts  were  St. 
Paul's,  the  language  and  composition  St.  Luke*s  or  Clement's  of  Rome. 
Tertullian  names  Barnabas  as  the  reputed  author  according  to  the  North 
African  tradition.  The  view  of  the  Alexandrian  Fathers,  a  middle  point 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  traditions,  won  its  way  in  the  Church. 
Luther's  conjecture  that  Apollos  was  the  author  has  been  widely  adopted. 
If  it  be  asked  to  what  extent,  and  by  whom  St.  Paul  was  assisted  in  the 
composition  of  this  Epistle,  the  reply  must  be  in  the  words  of  Origen, 
**  Who  wrote  [i. «.,  as  in  Rom.  xvi.  22,  wrote  from  the  author's  dictation] 
this  Epistle,  only  God  knows."  The  similarity  in  phraseology  which  ex- 
ists between^  the  acknowledged  writings  of  St.  Luke  and  this  Epistle,  his 
constant  companionship  with  St.  Paul,  and  his  habit  of  listening  to  and  re- 
cording the  Apostle's  arguments,  form  a  strong  presumption  in  his  favor. 

(8.)  The  question  to  whom  the  Epistle  was  sent  was  ngitated  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Chrysostom,  who  replies, — to  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  and  Pales- 
tine. The  argument  of  the  Epistle  is  such  as  could  bo  used  with  most 
efiect  to  a  church  consisting  exclusively  of  Jews  by  birth,  personally  fa- 
miliar with  and  attached  to  the  Temple-service.  Other  arguments  have 
been  already  stated.***  Some  critics  have  maintained  that  this  Epistle  was 
addressed  directly  to  Jewish  believers  everywhere ;  others  have  restricted 
it  to  those  who  dwelt  in  Asia  and  Greece. 

(4.)  Time  and p face. — Eastern  traditions  of  the  fourth  century,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  opinion  that  St.  Paul  is  the  writer,  name  Italy  and  liome,  or 
Athens,  as  the  place  from  whence  the  Epistle  was  written.  Either  place 
would  agree  with,  perhaps  was  suggested  by,  the  mention  of  Timothy  in 
the  last  chapter.  The  Epistle  was  evidently  written  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70.  The  whole  argument,  and  specially  the  passages 
viii.  4  seq.,  ix.  6  seq.,  and  xiii.  10  seq.,  imply  that  the  Temple  was  stand- 
ing, and  that  its  usual  course  of  Divine  semce  was  carried  on  without 
interruption.  The  dntc  wliich  best  agrees  with  the  traditionary  account  of 
the  authorship  and  destination  of  the  Epistle  is  a.d.  63,  about  the  end  of 

"  Chap.  six.  f  Sa 
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St.  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Borne,  and  soon  after  Albinus  sacceeded  Festus 
as  Procurator. 

(5.)  Language  in  which  it  was  written. — Liko  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  afforded  ground  for  much  controversy  respect- 
ing the  language  in  which  it  was  originally  written.  The  earliest  state- 
ment is  that  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  to  the  efiect  that  it  was  written  by 
St.  Paul  in  Hebrew,  and  translated  by  St.  Luke  into  Greek.  But  nothing 
is  said  to  lead  us  to  regard  it  as  a  tradition,  rather  than  a  conjecture  sug- 
gested by  the  style  of  the  Epistle.  If  the  Epistle  was  written  to  the  church- 
es of  Judsea,  it  would  natually  be  in  Hebrew,  that  is,  tlic  vernacular  Arama- 
ic. The  arguments  in  support  of  a  Greek  original  rest  on  the  grounds  of 
(i.)  the  purity  and  easy  flow  of  the  Greek  ;  (ii.)  the  use  of  Greek  words 
which  could  not  be  adequately  expressed  in  Hebrew  without  long  peri- 
phrase;  (iii.)  the  use  of  paronomasia ;  and  (iv.)  the  use  of  the  Septuagint 
in  quotations  and  references.  All  these  would  be  consistent  with  the  theo- 
ly  of  a  double  original. 

(6.)  Condition  of  the  Hebrews^  and  Scope  of  the  Epistle. — The  numerous 
Christian  churches  scattered  throughout  Judaui"^  were  continually  exposed 
to  persecution  from  the  Jews  ;^^  but  in  Jerusalem  there  was  one  additional 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  predominant  oppressors  of  the  Christians. 
The  magnificent  national  Temple  might  be  sliut  against  the  Hebrew 
Christian ;  and  even  if  this  afliiction  were  not  ofien  laid  upon  him,  yet 
there  was  a  secret  burden  which  he  bore  within  him,  the  knowledge  that 
the  end  of  all  the  beauty  and  awfulness  of  Zton  was  rapidly  approaching. 
V/hat  could  take  the  place  of  the  Temple,  and  that  which  was  behind  the 
veil,  and  the  Levitical  sncrificcs,  and  the  Holy  City,  when  they  should 
cease  to  exist  ?  What  compensation  could  Christianity  offer  him  for  the 
loss  which  was  pressing  the  Hebrew  Christian  more  and  more?  The 
writer  of  this  Epistle  meets  the  Hebrew  Christians  on  their  own  ground. 
His  answer  is — *'Your  new  faith  gives  you  Christ,  and  in  Christ  all  you 
seek,  all  your  fathers  sought.  In  Christ  the  Son  of  God  you  have  an  all- 
sufficient  Mediator,  nearer' than  angels  to  the  Father,  eminent  above  Moses 
as  a  benefactor,  more  sympathizing  and  more  prevailing  than  the  high- 
priest  as  an  intercessor :  his  sabbath  awaits  you  in  heaven ;  to  his  covenant 
the  old  was  intended  to  be  subservient ;  his  atonement  is  the  eternal  reality 
of  which  sacrifices  are  but  the  passing  shadow  ;  his  city  heavenly,  not  made 
with  hands.  Having  him,  believe  in  him  with  all  your  heart,  with  a  faith 
in  the  nnseen  future,  strong  as  that  of  the  saints  of  old,  patient  under  pres- 
ent, and  prepared  for  coming  woe,  full  of  energy,  and  hope,  and  holiness, 
and  love."     Such  was  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

III.  THE  SEVEN  CATHOLIC  OB  GENEBAL  EPISTLES. 

§  11.  Epistle  of  James. — (1.)  Its  Genuineness  and  Canonicity. — In  the 
third  book  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  Eusebius  places  the  Epistle  of  St. 
James,  the  Second  and  Third  Epistle  of  St.  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  St. 
Jude  among  the  Antilegomena  or  disputed  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
Elsewhere  he  refers  the  Epistle  to  the  class  of  "  spurious."  It  is  found  in 
the  Syriao  version,  and  appears  to  be  referred  to  by  Clement  of  Bome^ 
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Hermas,  and  Irenfiens,  and  is  quoted  by  almost  all  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth 
centary.  In  397  the  Council  of  C^arthage  accepted  it  as  canonical,  and  from 
that  time  there  has  been  no  further  question  of  its  genuineness  on  the  score 
of  external  testimony.  But  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  question  of 
its  authenticity  was  again  raised,  and  now  npon  the  ground  of  internal  evi- 
dence ;  the  chief  objection  being  a  supposed  opposition  between  St.  Paul  and 
St.  James,  on  the  doctrine  of  Justification,  inconsiderately  urged  by  Luther. 

(2.)  Its  Author. — The  author  of  the  Epistle  must  be  either  James  the 
son  of  Zebedee,  according  to  the  subscription  of  the  Syriac  version ;  or 
James  the  son  of  Alphseus  ;  or  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the 
general  opinion;  or  an  unknown  James.  Internal  evidence  points  unmis- 
takably to  James  the  Just  as  the  writer,  and  we  have  already  identified 
James  the  Just  with  the  son  of  Alphseus.^  It  was  written  from  Jerusalem, 
which  St.  James  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  left.  The  time  at  which  he 
wrote  it  has  been  fixed  as  late  as  a.d.  62,  and  as  early  as  a.d.  45.  Those 
who  see  in  its  writer  a  desire  to  counteract  the  effects  of  a  misconstruction 
of  St.  Fnurs  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  in  ii.  14-26,  and  those  who 
see  A  reference  to  the  immediate  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  v.  1,  and  an 
allusion  to  the  name  Christians  in  ii.  7,  argue  in  favor  of  the  laker  date. 
The  earlier  is  advocated  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  Epistle  could  not 
have  been  written  by  St.  James  after  the  Council  in  Jerusalem,  without 
allusion  to  what  was  there  decided,  and  because  the  Gentile  Christian  does 
not  yet  appear  to  be  recognized. 

(3.)  Its  object. — ^The  main  object  of  the  Epistle  is  not  to  teach  doctrine, 
but  to  improve  montlity.  St.  James  is  the  moral  teacher  of  the  New 
Testament.  There  are  two  ways  of  explaining  this  characteristic  of  the 
Epistle.  Some  commentators  and  writers  see  in  St.  James  a  man  who  had 
not  realized  the  essential  principles  and  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  but 
was  in  a  transition  state,  half  Jew  and  half  Christian.  But  there  is  another 
and  much  more  natural  way  of  accounting  for  the  fact.  St.  James  waa 
writing  for  a  special  class  of  persons,  and  knew  what  that  class  especially 
needed.  Those  for  whom  he  wrote  were  the  Jewish  Christians,  whether 
in  Jerusalem  or  abroad.  The  two  objects  of  the  Epistle  are — 1.  to  warn 
against  the  sins  to  which  as  Jews  they  were  most  liable ;  2.  to  console  and  ex- 
hort them  under  the  sufferings  to  which  ns  Christians  they  were  most  exposed. 

The  Jewish  vices  against  which  he  warns  them  are — Formalism,  which 
made  the  service  of  God  consist  in  washings  and  outward  ceremonies, 
whereas  he  reminds  them  (i.  27)  that  it  consists  rather  in  Active  Love  and 
Purity ;  Fanaticism,  which  under  the  cloak  of  religious  zeal  was  tearing 
Jerusalem  to  pieces  (i.  20)  ;  Fatalism,  which  threw  its  sins  on  God  (i.  IS); 
Meanness,  which  crouched  before  the  rich  (ii.  2) ;  Falsehood,  which  had 
made  words  and  oaths  playthings  (iii.  2-12)  ;  Partisanship  (iii.  14)  ;  Evil- 
speaking  (iv.  11);  Boasting  (iv.  16);  Oppression  (v.  4).  The  great  lesson 
which  he  teaches  them  as  Christians  is  Patience — Patience  in  trial  (i.  2) ; 
Patience  in  good  works  (i.  22-25);  Patience  under  provocations  (iii.  17); 
Patience  under  oppression  (v.  7);  Patience  under  persecution  (v.  10);  and 
the  ground  of  their  Patience  is,  that  the  Coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh, 
which  is  to  right  all  wrongs  (v.  8).  Respecting  the  doctrinal  teaching  of 
ch.  ii.,  we  must  be  content  to  refer  to  Professor  Lightfoot*s  masterly 
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proof  that  St.  James  is  arguing  from  one  point  of  view,  as  St.  Panl  argues 
from  another)  against  the  Jewish  errors  on  Justification  (^Commentary  on 
the  Gaiatians,  notes  **0n  the  Words  denoting  Faith,"  and  <'0n  the  Faith 
of  Abraham"). 

§  12.  FiSBT  Epistle  of  Peter. — ^The  external  evidence  of  authenticity 
18  of  the  strongest  kind.  Referred  to  in  the  Second  Epistle  (iii.  1) ; 
known  to  Poljcarp  -and  frequently  alluded  to  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippi- 
ans ;  recognized  by  Papias  ;*^  repeatedly  quoted  by  Irensus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  Origcn  ;  it  was  accepted  without  hesitation  by 
the  universal  Church.   As  to  its  character  and  contents,  see  c.  xix.  §§  16-16. 

The  Second  Epistle  of  Petkr  presents  questions  of  far  greater  difficul- 
ty than  the  former.  We  have  few  references,  and  none  of  a  very  positive 
character,  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers ;  the  style  differs  materially 
from  that  of  the  First  Epistle,  and  the  resemblance,  amounting  to  a  studied 
imitation,  between  this  Epistle  and  that  of  Jude,  seems  scarcely  reconcil- 
able with  the  position  of  Peter.  Doubts  as  to  its  genuineness  were  enter- 
tained by  the  greatest  critics  of  the  early  Church  ;  in  the  time  of  Eusebins 
it  was  reckoned  among  the  disputed  books,  and  was  not  formally  admitted 
into  the  Canon  until  the  year  393,  at  the  Council  of  Hippo.  In  reply  to 
these  objections,  wo  may  remark : — 1.  With  regard  to  its  recognition  by 
the  early  Church,  we  observe  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  quoted  frequently; 
it  was  addressed  to  a  portion  of  the  Church  not  at  that  time  much  in  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  Christendom:  the  documents »of  the  primitive 
Church  are  far  too  scanty  to  give  weight  to  the  argument  from  omission. 
Although  it  can  not  be  proved  to  have  been  referred  to  by  any  author  earlier 
than  Orlgen,  yet  passages  from  Clement  of  Home,  Hcrmas,  Justin  Martyr, 
Theopliilus  of  Antioch  and  Irenaeus,  sugge8t  an  acquaintance  with  this 
Epistle.  It  is  also  distinctly  stated  by  Eusebius  and  by  Photins  that  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria  wrote  a  commentary  on  all  the  disputed  Epistles, 
in  which  this  was  certainly  included.  Didymus  refers  to  it  very  frequent- 
ly in  his  great  work  on  the  Trinity.  It  was  certainly  included  in  the  col- 
lection of  Catholic  Epistles  known  to  Eusebius  and  Origen.  The  historical 
evidence  is  certainly  inconclusive,  but  not  such  as  to  require  or  to  warrant 
the  rejection  of  the  Epistle.  The  silence  of  the  Fathers  is  accounted  for 
more  easily  than  its  admission  into  the  Canon  after  the  question  as  to  its 
genuineness  had  been  raised. 

2.  The  difference  of  style  may  be  admitted.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  it  is  greater  than  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  supposing  that 
the  Apostle  employed  a  different  person  as  his  amanuensis.  If  we  admit 
that  some  time  intervened  between  the  composition  of  the  two  works,  that 
in  writing  the  first  the  Apostle  was  aided  by  Silvanus,  and  in  the  second  by 
another,  perhaps  by  Mark,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  churches  addressed 
by  him  were  considerably  changed,  and  that  the  second  was  written  in 
greater  haste,  the  differences  may  be  regarded  as  insufficient  to  justify  more 
than  hesitation  in  admitting  its  genuineness.  The  resemblance  to  the 
Epistle  of  Jude  may  be  admitted  without  affecting  our  judgment  unfavorably. 

8.  The  doubts  as  to  its  genuineness  appear  to  have  originated  with  the 
critics  of  Alexandria,  where,  however,  the  Epistle  itself  was  formally  recog« 
nized  at  a  yeiy  early  period. 
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§  13.  Tub  Bputlbs  of  St.  John — First  Epistle. — ^The  external  eTi« 
dence  of  its  authenticity  is  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature.  It  was  ac« 
knowledged  and  received  as  the  production  of  the  Apostle  John  by  all  the 
early  Fathers ;  and  there  is  no  voice  in  antiquity  raised  to  the  contrary. 
The  internal  evidence  for  its  being  the  work  of  St.  John,  from  its  similarity 
in  style,  language  and  doctrine  to  the  Gospel,  is  overwhelming.  Mac- 
knight  '*  has  drawn  out  a  list  of  nineteen  passages  in  the  Epistle  which  are 
so  similar  to  an  equal  number  of  passages  in  the  Gospel  that  we  can  not 
but  conclude  that  the  two  writings  emanated  from  the  same  mind,  or  that 
one  author  was  a  strangely  successful  copyist  both  of  the  words  and  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  other.  The  allusion  again  of  the  writer  to  himself  is  such 
as  would  suit  St.  John  the  Apostle,  and  very  few  but  St.  John  (1  £p.  i.  1). 

With  regard  to  Me  time  at  which  St.  John  wrote  the  Epistle,  there  is 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion.  Many  fix  a  date  previous  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  understanding  (but  probably  not  correctly)  the  expression 
''It  is  the  last  time"(ii.  18)  to  refer  to  the  Jewish  Church  and  nation. 
Others,  with  more  probability,  assign  it  to  the  close  of  the  first  century. 
There  are  several  indications  of  the  Epistle  being  posterior  to  the  Gospel. 
Like  the  Gospel  it  was  probably  written  from  Ephesus.  It  was  primarily 
meant  for  the  Churches  of  Asia  under  St.  John's  inspection,  to  whom  he 
had  already  orally  delivered  his  doctrine  (i.  3,  ii.  7). 

The  main  object  of  the  Epistle  does  not  appear  to  be  that  of  opposing  er- 
rors, as  many  have  supposed.  The  leading  pur]>ose  of  the  Apostle  appears 
to  be  rather  constructive  that  polemical.  St.  John  is  reninrkable  both  in 
his  history  and  in  his  writings  for  his  abhorrence  of  false  doctrine,  but  he 
does  not  attack  error  as  a  controversialist.  He  states  the  deep  truth  and  lays 
down  the  deep  moral  teaching  of  Christianity,  and  in  tins  way,  rather  than 
directly,  condemns  heresy.  In  the  introduction  (i.  1-4)  the  Apostle  states 
the  purport  of  his  Epistle.  It  is  to  declare  the  Word  of  life  to  those  whom 
he  is  addressing,  in  order  that  he  and  they  might  be  united  in  true  com- 
munion with  each  other,  and  with  God  the  Father,  and  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  He  at  once  begins  to  explain  the  nature  and  conditions  of  commun- 
ion with  God,  and  being  led  on  from  this  point  into  other  topics,  he  twice 
brings  himself  back  to  the  same  subject.  The  firttt  part  of  the  Epistle  may 
be  considered  to  end  at  ii.  28.  The  Apostle  begins  afresh  with  the  doctrine 
of  sonship  or  communion  at  ii,  29,  and  returns  to  the  same  theme  at  iv.  7. 
His  lesson  throughout  is,  that  the  means  of  union  with  God  are,  on  the  part 
of  Christ,  his  atoning  blood  (i.  7,  ii.  2,  iii.  5,  iv.  10,  14,  v.  6)  and  advocacy  (ii. 
1) — on  the  part  of  man,  holiness  (i.  6),  obedience  (ii.  3),  purity  (iii.  3),  faith 
(iii.  23,  iv.  3,  v.  5),  and  above  all  love  (ii.  7,  iii.  14,  iv.  7,  v.  1).  St.  John 
is  designated  the  Apostle  of  Love,  and  rightly  ;  but  it  should  be  ever  remem- 
bered that  his  *'  Love  "  does  not  exclude  or  ignore,  but  embraces,  both  faith 
and  obedience  as  constituent  parts  of  itself.  Indeed,  St.  PauFs  "  Faith 
that  worketh  by  Love,"  and  St.  James's  "  Works  that  are  the  fruit  of  Faith," 
and  St.  John's  '*  Love  which  springs  from  Faith  and  produces  Obedience, ** 
are  all  one  and  the  same  state  of  mind,  described  according  to  the  first, 
third,  or*  second  stage  into  which  we  are  able  to  analyze  the  complex  whole. 

There  are  two  doubtful  passages  in  this  Epistle,  ii.  23,  **but  he  that  ac- 
knowledgeth  the  Son  hath  the  Father  also,"  and  v.  7,  '*For  there  are  three 
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that  bear  record  in  heaTen,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
these  three  are  one."  It  would  appear  without  doubt  that  they  are  not  genuine. 

Second  and  Thibd  Epistles. — ^The  evidence  of  antiquity  in  favor  of 
their  authenticity  is  not  complete,  but  yet  it  is  considerable.  If  the  external 
testimony  is  not  as  decisive  as  we  might  wish,  the  internal  evidence  is  pe- 
culiarly strong.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  of  the  thirteen  verses  which 
compose  the  Second  Epistle,  eight  are  to  be  found  in  the  First  Epistle. 
Either,  then,  the  Second  Epistle  proceeded  from  the  same  author  as  the 
First,  or  from  a  conscious  fabricator  who  desired  to  pass  off  something  of 
his  own  as  the  production  of  St.  John.  But  if  the  latter  alternative  had 
been  true,  the  fabricator  in  question  would  assuredly  have  assumed  the 
title  o^John  the  Apostie^  instead  of  merely  designating  himself  as  The  Elder ^ 
and  he  would  have  introduced  some  doctrine  which  it  would  have  been  his 
object  to  make  popular.  The  title  and  contents  of  the  Epistle  are  strong 
arguments  against  a  fabricator,  whereas  they  would  account  for  its  non-uni- 
versal reception  in  early  times.  And  if  not  the  work  of  a  fabricator,  it  most, 
from  style,  diction,  and  tone  of  thought,  be  the  work  of  the  author  of  the 
First  Epistle  and,  we  may  add,  of  the  Gospel. 

The  reason  why  St.  tfohn  designates  himself  as  ''Elder''  rather  than 
''Apostle"  (2  Ep.  1,  3  Ep.  1),  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  that  which  made  St. 
Peter  designate  himself  by  the  same  title,*'  and  which  caused  St.  Jamee 
and  St.  Jude  to  give  themselves  no  other  title  than  "  the  servant  of  God  and 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,""  "  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  and  brother  of 
James.'***  St.  Paul  had  a  special  object  in  declaring  himself  an  Apostle. 
Those  who  belon;^d  to  the  original  Twelve  had  no  such  necessity  imposed 
npon  them.  With  them  it  was  a  matter  of  indifierenco  whether  they  em« 
ployed  the  name  of  Apostle,  like  St.  Peter,^or  adopted  an  appellation  which 
they  shared  with  others,  like  St.  John  and  St.  James  and  St.  Jude. 

The  Second  Epistle  is  addressed  f/cAf/cr^  Kvpi^,  An  individual  woman, 
who  had  children  and  a  sister  and  nieces,  is  clearly  indicated.  Whether 
her  name  is  given,  and  if  so,  what  it  is,  has  been  doubted.  According  to 
one  interpretation  she  is  "the  Lady  Electa,"  to  another,  "the elect  Kyria," 
to  a  third,  "  the  elect  Lady.''  The  third  is  the  rendering  of  the  English 
version,  which  is  probably  the  most  correct. 

The  Third  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Gains  or  Caius.  He  was  probably  a 
convert  of  St.  John  (iii.  4),  and  a  layman  of  wealth  and  distinction  (3  Ep.  6)  in 
gome  city  near  Ephesus. 

The  object  of  St.  John  in  writing  the  Second  Epistle  was  to  warn  the  lady 
to  whom  he  wrote  against  abetting  the  teaching  known  as  that  of  Basilides 
and  his  followers,  by  an  undue  kindness  perhaps  displayed  by  her  toward 
the  preachers  of  the  false  doctrine.  After  the  introductory  salutation,  the 
Apostle  at  once  urges  on  his  correspondent  the  great  principle  of  Love, 
which  with  him  (as  we  have  before  seen)  means  right  affection  springing 
from  right  faith  and  issuing  in  right  conduct.  The  immediate  consequence 
of  the  possession  of  this  Love  is  the  abhorrence  of  heretical  misbelief,  bc« 
cause  the  latter,  being  incompatible  with  right  faith,  is  destructive  of  the 
producing  cause  of  Love,  and  therefore  of  Love  itself.  This  is  the  secret 
of  St.  John's  strong  denunciation  of  the  "  deceiver*'  whom  he  design ntos 
as  "  Antichrist."     Love  is  with  him  the  essence  of  Christianity  ;  but  Lova 
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can  Bpriu^'  only  from  right  faith.  Wrong  belief  therefore  destroys  Love, 
and  with  it  Christianity.  Therefore,  says  he,  **  If  there  come  any  unto  ^'ou 
and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  recei^'e  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him 
God  speed,  for  he  that  biddeth  him  GoJ  speed  is  partaker  of  his  eril  deeds" 
(2  Ep.  10,  II). 

The  Third  Epistle  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  commending  to  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  Gains  some  Christians  who  were  strangers  in  tha 
place  where  he  lived.  It  is  probable  that  these  Christians  carried  this 
letter  with  them  to  Gains  as  their  introduction.  It  would  appear  that  the 
object  of  the  travelers  was  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Gren tiles  without 
money  and  without  price  (3  Ep.  7).  St.  John  had  already  written  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  place;  but  they,  at  the  instip:ation  of  Diotre* 
phes,  had  refused  to  receive  the  missionary  brethren,  whom  thcreft.>re  the 
Apostle  now  commends  to  the  care  of  a  layman.  It  is  probable  that  Diotre- 
phes  was  a  leading  presbyter  who  held  Judaizing  views,  and  would  not  give 
assistance  to  men  who  were  going  about  with  the  purpose  of  preacliing  sole- 
ly to  the  Gentiles.  Whether  Demetrius  (ver.  12)  was  a  tolerant  presbyter 
of  the  same  community,  whose  example  St.  John  holds  up  as  worthy  of 
commendation  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Diotrephes,  or  whether  he  was 
one  of  the  strangers  who  bore  the  letter,  we  are  now  unable  to  determine. 
The  Ifltter  supposition  is  the  more  probahlc. 

We  may  conjecture  that  the  two  Efiistles  were  written  shortly  after  the 
First  Epistle,  from  Ephcsus.  They  both  apply  to  individual  cases  of  conduct 
the  principles  which  had  been  laid  down  in  their  fullness  in  the  First  Epistle. 

The  title  Catholic  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  Second  and  Third 
Epistles.  It  became  attached  to  them,  although  addressed  to  individuals, 
because  they  were  of  too  little  importance  to  be  classed  by  themselves,  and, 
so  far  as  doctrine  went,  were  regarded  as  appendices  to  the  First  Epistle. 

§  14.  Thb  Epistle  of  Jitde. — The  writer  of  this  Epistle  styles  himself, 
ver.  1,  '*  Jiide  the  brother  of  James,'*  and  has  been  usually  identified  with 
the  Apostle  Judas  Lebbteus  or  Thaddseus.**  But  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  rendering  the  words  **  Judas  the  son  of  James :"  and  inasmuch  as  the 
aathor  appears  (ver.  17)  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  Apostles,  we  may 
agree  with  emi nent  critics  in  attrihuting  the  Epistle  to  another  author.  The 
most  probable  conclusion  is  that  the  author  was  Judc,  one  of  tlie  brethren  of 
Jesns,  and  brother  of  James,  not  the  Apostle  the  son  of  Alphsus,  but  the 
bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

As  to  the  time  and  place  at  which  it  was  written,  all  is  conjecture.  The 
author  being  not  absolutely  certain,  there  arc  no  external  grounds  for  de- 
ciding the  point ;  and  the  internal  evidence  is  but  small. 

Although  the  Epistle  of  Jnde  is  one  of  the  so-called  Anfilegomenaj  and 
its  canonicity  was  questioned  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  there  never 
was  any  doubt  of  its  genuineness  among  those  by  whom  it  was  known.  The 
question  was  never  whether  it  was  the  work  of  an  impostor,  but  whether  its 
author  was  of  sufficient  weight  to  warrant  its  admission  into  the  Canon. 
This  question  was  gradually  decided  in  its  favor. 

The  ohjftrt  of  the  Epistle  is  plainly  enough  announced,  ver.  3 :  the  rea- 
son for  this  exhortation  is  given  ver.  4.  The  remainder  of  the  Epistle  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  minute  depiction  of  the  adversaries  of  the 
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faith.  '■  The  Epistle  closer  by  briefly  reminding  the  readers  of  the  oft-repeat- 
ed prediction  of  the  Apostles — among  whom  the  writer  seems  not  to  rank 
himself — that  the  ftiith  would  be  assailed  by  such  enemies  as  he  has  depicted 
(ver.  17*19),  exhorting  them  to  maintain  their  own  steadfastness  in  the  faith 
(▼er.  20,  21),  while  they. earnestly  sought  to  rescue  others  from  the  correct  ex- 
ample of  those  licentious  livers  (ver.  22,  23),  and  commending  them  to  the 
power  of  God  in  language  which  forcibly  recalls  the  closing  benediction  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (ver.  24,  25).''^  This  Epistle  presents  one  pe- 
culiarity, which,  as  we  learn  from  St.  Jerome,  caused  its  authority  to  be  im- 
pugned in  very  early  times — the  supposed  citation  of  apocryphal  writings 
(ver.  9, 14, 15).  The  former  of  these  passages,  containing  the  reference  to 
the  contest  of  the  archangel  Michael  and  the  devil  *' about  the  body  of 
Moses,"  was  supposed  by  Origen  to  have  been  founded  on  a  Jewish  work 
called  the  **  Assumption  of  Moses."  As  regards  the  supposed  quotntion 
from  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  question  is  not  so  clear  whether  St.  Jnde  is 
making  a  citation  from  a  work  already  in  the  hands  of  his  readers,  or  is 
employing  a  traditionary  prophecy  not  at  that  time  committed  to  writing. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  larger  portion  of  this  Epistle  (ver. 
d-16)  is  almost  identical  in  language  and  subject  with  a  part  of  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter."* 

IV.  THE  REVELATION  OP  ST.  JOHN. 

§  15.  The  word  Revelation  is  the  translation  of  the  Greek  title  of  the 
book  Apocalyptis  CAffo«dAt;^/f),  that  is,  "  uncovering"  or  **  unveiling." 

(1.)  Canonical  Authority  and  Authortfiip. — The  question  as  to  the  canon^ 
ical  authority  of  the  Revelation  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  authorship. 
If  it  can  be  proved  that  a  book,  claiming  so  distinctly  as  this  does  the  au- 
thority of  divine  inspiration,  was  actually  written  by  St.  John  the  Apostle, 
then  no  doubt  will  be  entertained  as  to  its  title  to  a  place  in  the  Canon  of 
Scripture.  The  evidence  in  favor  of  St.  John's  authorship  consists  of  (i.) 
the  assertions  of  the  author,  and  (ii.)  historical  tradition. 

(i.)  The  author's  description  of  himself  in  the  1st  and  22d  chapters  is 
certainly  equivalent  to  an  assertion  that  he  is  the  Apostle,  (a)  He  names 
himself  simply  Joiim,  without  prefix  or  addition — a  name  which  at  that 
period,  and  in  Asia,  must  have  been  taken  by  every  Christian  ns  the  des- 
ignation, in  the  first  instance,  of  the  great  Apostle  who  dwelt  at  Ephesns. 
He  is  also  described  as  (6)  a  servant  of  Christ,  (r)  one  who  had  borne  testi- 
mony as  an  eye-witness  of  the  Word  of  God  and  of  the  testimony  of  Christ 
— terms  which  were  surely  designed  to  identify  him  with  the  writer  of  the 
Terses  John  xix.  35,  i.  14,  and  1  John  i.  2.  He  is  (d)  in  Patmos  for  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ :  it  may  be  easy  to  suppose 
that  other  Christians  of  the  same  name  were  banished  thither,  but  the  Apos- 
tle is  the  only  John  who  is  distinctly  named  in  early  history  as  an  exile  at 
Patmos.  He  is  also  (e)  a  fellow-sufferer  with  those  whom  he  addresses,  and 
(/)  the  authorized  channel  of  the  most  direct  and  important  communication 
that  was  ever  made  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  of  which  churches  John 
the  Apostle  was  at  that  time  the  spiritual  governor  and  teacher.  Lastly, 
(^)  the  writer  nvas  a  fellow-servant  of  angels  and  a  brother  of  prophets — 
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titles  which  nrc  fai'  <3Qore  soitable  to  one  of  the  chi<^f  Apostles,  aad  fiirmoro 
likely  to  hare  been  assigned  to  him,  than  to  any  other  man  of  less  distinc- 
tion. All  these  marks  are  found  united  together  in  the  Apostle  John,  and 
in  him  alone  of  all  historical  persons.  We  must  go  out  of  the  region  of  fiict 
into  the  region  of  conjecture  to  find  such  another  person.  A  candid  reader 
of  the  Revelation,  if  previously  acquainted  with  St.  John's  other  writing! 
and  life,  must  inevitably  conclude  that  the  writer  intended  to  be  identified 
with  St.  John.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  give  up  the  veracity  and  divine 
origin  of  the  whole  book,  and  to  treat  the  writer's  accoant  of  himself  as  a 
mere  fiction  of  a  poet  trying  to  cover  his  own  insignificance  with  an  honored 
name,  we  must  accept  that  description  as  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  equally 
credible  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  in  harmony  with  the  simple,  honest, 
truthful  character  which  is  stamped  on  the  face  of  the  whole  narrative. 
Besides  this  direct  assertion  of  St.  John's  anthorship,  there  is  also  an  impli- 
cation of  it  running  tfirongh  the  book.  Generally,  the  instinct  of  single- 
minded,  patient,  faithful  students  has  led  them  to  recognize  not  merely  the 
same  Spirit  as  the  source  of  this  and  other  books  of  Holy  Scriptnre,  but  also 
the  same  peculiarly-formed  human  instrument  employed  both  in  producing 
this  book  and  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  in  speaking  the  characteristic  words 
and  performing  the  characteristic  actions  recorded  of  St.  John. 

(ii.)  The  historical  testimonies  in  favor  of  St.  John*s  authorship  begin 
with  .Justin  Martyr  (a.d.  150) ;  but  Jerome  states  that  the  Greek  Chnrches 
felt,  with  respect  to  the  Revelation,  a  similar  doubt  to  that  of  the  Latins  re- 
specting the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews."" 

(2.)  TiMS,  and  Place  of  Writing. — The  date  of  the  Revelation  is  given  by 
the  great  majority  of  critics  as  a.d.  95-97.  The  weighty  testimony  of  Ire- 
nsusis  almost  suflicient  to  prevent  any  other  conclusion.  He  says:  ''It 
(t.  «.,  the  Revelation)  was  seen  no  very  ^ng  time  ago,  but  almost  in  onr 
own  generation,  at  the  close  of  Domitian's  reign.  Eusebius  also  records 
that,  in  the  persecution  under  Domitian,  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist 
was  banished  to  the  island  of  Patmos  for  his  testimony  of  the  divine  Word. 
There  is  no  mention  in  any  writer  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  any  other 
time  or  place.  Unsupported  by  any  historical  evidence,  some  commentators 
have  put  forth  the  conjecture  that  the  Revelation  was  written  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Nero.  This  is  simply  their  inference  from  the  style  and  contents 
of  the  book,  and  is  connected  with  a  theory  of  the  early  fulfillment  of  its 
chief  prophecies.  It  has  been  inferred  from  i.  2,  9, 10,  that  the  Revelation 
was  written  in  Ephesus,  immediately  after  the  Apostle's  return  from  Patmos. 
But  the  style  in  which  the  messages  to  the  Seven  Churches  are  delivered 
rather  suggests  the  notion  that  the  book  was  written  in  Patmos. 

(3.)  Contents. — The  first  three  verses  contain  the  title  of  the  book,  the 
description  of  the  writer,  and  the  blessing  pronounced  on  the  readers,  which 
possibly,  like  the  last  two  verses  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  may  be  an  addition 
by  the  hand  of  inspired  survivors  of  the  writer.  John  begins  (i.  4)  with  e- 
salutation  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia.  This,  coming  before  the  an- 
nouncement  that  he  was  in  the  Spirit,  looks  like  a  dedication  not  merely 
of  the  first  vision,  but  of  all  the  book,  to  those  chnrches.  In  the  neitt  five 
verses  (i.  6-9)  he  touches  the  key-note  of  the  whole  following  book,  the 
great  fundamental  ideas  on  which  all  our  notions  of  the  government  of  the 
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world  and  the  Church  are  bailt;  the  Person  of  Christ,  the  redemption 
wroaght  by  him,  his  second  coming  to  jndge  mankind,  the  painful,  hopefal 
discipline  of  Christians  in  the  midst  of  this  present  world :  thoughts  which 
may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  persecuted 
iHid  exiled  Apostle  even  before  the  Divine  Inspiration  came  on  him. 

(a.)  The  first  viHion  shows  the  Son  of  Man  with  His  injunction,  or  Epistles, 
to  the  Seven  Chui'ches.  While  the  Apostle  is  pondering  those  great  truths 
and  the  critical  condition  of  the  churches  which  he  had  left,  a  Dirine  Per- 
son, resembling  those  seen  by  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  and  identified  by  name 
and  by  description  as  Jesas,  appears  to  John,  and,  with  the  discriminating 
authority  of  a  Lord  and  Judge,  reviews  the  state  of  those  churches,  pro- 
nounces bis  decision  npon  theit  several  characters,  and  takes  occasion  from 
them  to  speak  to  all  Christians  who  mny  deserve  similar  encouragement  or 
similar  condemnation,  f^ch  of  these  sentences,  spoken  by  the  Son  of 
Man,  is  described  as  said  by  the  Spirit.  Hitherto  the  Apostle  has  been 
speaking  primarily,  though  not  exclusively,  to  some  of  his  own  contem- 
poraries concerning  the  present  events  and  circumstances.  Henceforth  ho 
ceases  to  address  them  particularly.  His  words  are  fur  the  ear  of  the  uni- 
versal Church  in  all  ages,  and  show  the  significance  of  things  which  are  pres- 
ent ill  hope  or  fear,  in  sorrow  or  in  joy,  to  Christians  everywhere  (i.  7-iii.  22). 

(A.)  In  the  next  vision,  Patmos  and  the  Divine  Person  whom  he  saw  are 
gone.  Only  the  *jumpet  voice  is  heard  again  calling  the  seer  to  a  change 
of  place.  He  is  in  the  highest  court  of  heaven,  and  sees  God  sitting  on 
his  throne.  The  seven-sealed  book  or  roll  is  prodr.ced,  and  the  slain 
Lamb,  the  Redeemer,  receives  it  amid  the  sonnd  of  universal  adoration. 
As  the  seals  are  opened  in  order,  the  Apostle  sees  (1 )  a  conqueror  on  a 
white  horse,  (2)  a  red  horse  betokening  war,  (3)  the  black  horse  of  famine, 
(4)  the  pale  horse  of  death,  (5)  the  eager  souls  of  martyrs  under  the  altar, 
(6)  an  earthquake  with  universal  commotion  and  terror.  After  this  there 
is  a  pause,  the  course  of  avenging  angels  is  checked,  while  144,000,  the 
children  of  Israel,  servants  of  God,  are  sealed,  and  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  the  redeemed  of  all  nations  are  seen  worshiping  God.  Next  (7) 
the  seventh  seal  is  opened,  and  half  an  houfs  silence  in  heaven  ensues 
(v.  1-viil.  1). 

(c.)  Then  seven  angels  appear  with  trumpets,  the  prayers  of  saints  are 
offered  up,  the  earth  is  struck  with  fire  from  the  altar,  and  the  seven  trump- 
ets are  sounded.  (1)  The  earth  and  (2)  the  sea  and  (8)  the  springs  of 
water  and  (4)  the  heavenly  bodies  are  successively  smitten,  (5)  a  plague  of 
locusts  afflicts  the  men  who  are  not  sealed  (the  first  woe),  (6)  the  third  part 
of  men  are  slain  (the  second  woe),  but  the  rest  are  impenitent.  Then 
there  is  a  pause ;  a  mighty  angel  with  a  book  appears  and  cries  out,  seven 
thunders  sound,  but  tlieir  words  are  not  recorded,  the  approaching  comple- 
tion of  the  mystery  of  Grod  is  announced,  the  angel  bids  the  Apostle  eat  the 
book,  and  measure  the  temple,  with  its  worshipers,  and  the  outer  court 
given  up  to  the  Gentiles;  the  two  witnesses  of  God,  their  martyrdom,  resur- 
rection, ascension,  are  foretold.  The  approach  of  the  third  woe  is  an- 
nounced and  (7)  the  seventh  trumpet  is  sounded,  the  reign  of  Christ  is  pro- 
claimed, God  has  taken  his  great  power,  the  time  has  come  for  judgment 
and  for  the  destruction  of  the  destroyers  of  the  earth  (viii.  2-xi.  19). 

The  three  preceding  visions  are  distinct  from  one  another.  E^ch  of  the 
last  two,  like  the  longer  one  which  follows,  has  the  appearance  of  a  distinct 
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prophecy,  reaching  from  the  prophet's  time  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The 
second  half  of  the  Revelation  (xii.-xxii.)  comprises  a  series  of  visions  which 
are  connected  by  various  links.  It  may  be  described  generally  as  n  proph- 
ecy of  the  assaults  of  the  devil  (the  dragon)  and  his  agents  (the  ten-homed 
beast,  the  two-homed  beast  or  false  prophet,  and  the  harlot)  upon  the 
Church,  and  their  final  destruction.  It  appears  to  begin  with  a  reference 
to  events  anterior,  not  only  to  those  which  are  predicted  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  but  also  to  the  time  in  which  it  was  written.  It  seems  bard  to  inter« 
pret  the  birth  of  the  child  as  a  prediction,  and  not  as  a  retrospective  allusion. 

(</.)  A  woman  clothed  with  the  sun  is  seen  in  heaven,  and  a  great  red 
dragon,  with  seven  crowned  heads,  stands  waiting  to  devour  her  offspring ; 
her  child  is  caught  up  unto  God,  and  the  mother  flees  into  the  wilderness 
for  1260  days.  The  persecution  of  the  woman  and  her  seed  is  described  as 
the  consequence  of  a  war  in  heaven,  in  which  the  dragon  was  overcome  and 
cast  out  upon  the  earth  (xii.). 

St.  John,  standing  on  the  sea-shore,  sees  a  beast  with  seven  heads,  one 
wounded,  with  ten  crowned  horns,  rising  from  the  water,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  dragon.  All  the  world  wonder  at  and  worship  him,  and  he  at- 
tacks the  saints  and  prevails.  He  is  followed  by  another  two-homed  beast 
rising  out  of  the  earth,  who  compels  men  to  wear  the  mark  of  the  beast^ 
whose  number  is  666  (xiii.). 

St.  John  sees  the  Lamb,  with  the  1 44, 000  who  are  standing  on  Moant 
Zion  and  learning  the  song  of  praise  of  the  heavenly  host.  Three  angels 
fly  forth  calling  men  to  worship  God,  proclaiming  the  fall  of  Babylon,  and 
denouncing  the  worsliipers  of  the  beast.  A  blessing  is  pronounced  on -the 
faithful  dead,  and  the  judgment  of  the  world  is  described  under  the  image 
of  a  harvest  reaped  by  angels  (xiv.). 

St.  John  sees  in  heaven  the  saints  who  had  overcome  the  beast,  singing 
the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb.  Then  seven  nngcis  come  out  of  the 
heavenly  temple,  having  seven  vials  of  wrath,  which  they  pour  out  upon  tlie 
earrh,  sea,  rivers,  sun,  the  seat  of  the  beast,  Euphrates,  and  the  air,  after 
which  there  is  a  great  earthquake  and  a  hail>storm  (xv.,  xvi.). 

One  of  the  last  seven  angels  carries  St.  John  into  the  wilderness,  and 
shows  him  a  harlot,  Babylon,  sitting  on  a  scarlet  beast  with  seven  heads 
and  ten  horns.  She  is  explained  to  be  that  great  city,  sitting  upon  seven 
mountains,  reigning  over  the  kings  of  the  earth.  Afterward  St.  John  sees 
a  vision  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  portrayed  as  the  burning  of  a  great 
city,  amid  the  lamentations  of  worldly  men  and  the  rejoicings  of  saints  (xvii., 
xviii.). 

Afterward  the  worshipers  in  heaven  are  heard  celebrating  Babylon^s 
fall  and  the  approaching  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb.  The  Word  of  God 
18  seen  poing  forth  to  war  at  the  head  of  the  heavenly  armies:  the  beast 
and  bin  false  propliet  are  taken  and  cast  into  the  burning  lake,  and  their 
worshipers  arc  slain  (xix.). 

An  angel  binds  the  dragon,  t.  e.,  the  devil,  for  1000  years,  while  the  mar- 
tyred saints  who  have  not  worshiped  the  beast  reign  with  Christ.  Then 
the  devil  is  unloosed,  gathers  a  host  against  the  camp  of  the  saints,  but  is 
overcome  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  is  cast  into  the  burning  lake,  with  the 
beast  and  false  prophet.  St.  John  then  witnesses  the  process  of  the  final 
jndffmcnt,  and  sees  and  describes  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth,  aod 
the  new  Jerusalem,  with  its  people  and  their  way  of  life  (xx.-xxii.  6^. 
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In  the  last  sixteen  rerses  the  angel  solemnly  assevemtes  the  trathf alness 
tmd  importance  of  the  foregoing  sayings,  pronounces  a  blessing  on  those 
who  keep  them  exactly,  gives  warning  of  his  speedy  coming  to  judgment, 
and  of  the  nearness  of  the  time  when  these  prophecies  shall  bo  fulfilled 

(xxii.  6-21). 

(5.)  Interpretation, — A  short  account  of  the  different  directions  in  which 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  interpret  the  Revelation,  is  all  that  can  be 
l^ven  in  this  place.  The  special  bl*sing  promised  to  the  reader  of  tliis 
book  (i.  3),  the  assistance  to  coinmi>n  Christian  experience  afforded  by  its 
precepts  and  by  some  of  its  visions,  the  striking  imagery  of  others,  the 
tempting  field  which  it  supplies  for  intellectual  exercise,  will  always  attract 
fttttdents  to  this  book  and  secure  for  it  the  labors  of  many  commentators. 

The  interval  between  the  Apostolic  age  and  that  of  Constantino  has 
Leen  called  the  Chiliastic  period  of  Apocalyptic  interpretation.  The  visions 
of  St.  John  were  chiefly  regarded  as  representations  of  general  Christian 
truths,  scarcely  yet  embodied  in  actual  facts,  for  the  most  part  to  be  exem- 
plified or  fulfilled  in  the  reign  of  Antichrist,  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  Mil- 
lennium, and  the  Day  of  Judgment.  The  fresh  hopes  of  the  early  Christians, 
and  the  severe  persecution  they  endured,  taught  them  to  live  in  those  future 
events  with  intense  satisfaction  and  comfort.  They  did  not  entertain  the 
thought  of  building  up  a  definite  consecutive  chronological  scheme  even  of 
those  symbols  which  some  moderns  regard  as  then  already  fulfilled ;  althougli 
from  the  beginning  a  connection  between  Rome  and  Antichrist  was  univers- 
ally allowed,  and  parts  of  the  Revelation  were  regarded  as  the  f^ling-up  of 
the  great  outline  sketched  by  Daniel  and  St.  Paul. 

Immediately  after  the  triumph  of  Constantino,  the  Christians,  emanci- 
pated from  oppression  and  persecution,  and  dominant  and  prosperous  in  their 
turn,  began  to  lose  their  vivid  expectation  of  ourLord*s  speedy  Advent  and 
their  spiritual  conception  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  look  upon  the  temporal 
supremacy  of  Christianity  as  a  fulfillment  of  the  promised  reign  of  Chrbt  on 
earth.  The  Roman  empire,  become  Christian,  was  regarded  no  longer  as 
the  object  of  prophetic  denuif elation,  but  as  the  scene  of  a  millennial  de- 
velopment. This  view,  however,  was  soon  met  by  the  figurative  interpreta- 
tion of  the  millennium,  as  the  i^ign  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  believers. 
As  the  barbarous  and  heretical  invaders  of  the  falling  empire  appeared,  they 
were  regarded  by  the  suffering  Christians  as  fulfilling  the  woes  denounced 
in  the  Revelation.  The  beginning  of  a  regular  chronological  interpretation 
is  seen  in  Berengaud  (assigned  by  some  critics  to  the  9th  century),  who 
treated  the  Revelation  as  a  history  of  the  Church  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  its  end.  And  the  original  Commentary  of  the  Abbot  Joachim  is 
remarkable,  not  only  for  a  farther  development  of  that  method  of  interpreta- 
tion, but  for  the  scarcely  disguised  identification  of  Babylon  with  Papal 
Rome,  and  of  the  second  Beast  of  Antichrist  with  some  Universal  Pontifl'. 

In  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  the  views  to  which  the  reputation  of 
Abbot  Joachim  had  given  cnrrency  were  taken  up  by  the  harbingers  of  im- 
pending change,  as  by  Wicliffe  and  others  ;  and  they  became  the  fonndation 
of  that  great  historical  school  of  interpretation,  which  up  to  this  time  seems 
the  most  popular  of  all.  It  is  impossible  to  construct  an  exact  classification 
of  modern  interpreters  of  the  Revelation.  They  are  generally  placed  in 
three  great  divisions. 

(a.)  The  Historical  or  Continuous  expositors,  in  whose  opinion  the  Revo* 
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lation  18  a  progressiTe  historj  of  tho  fortunes  of  the  Charch  from  the  first 
century  to  the  end  of  time. 

(6.)  The  Prceterist  expositors,  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  Revelation  has 
been  almost  or  altogether  falfilled  in  the  time  which  has  passed  since  it  was 
written :  that  it  refers  principally  to  the  trinmph  of  Christianity  over  Jn- 
daism  and  Paganism,  signalized  in  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Rome. 
This  is  the  favorite  interpretation  with  the  critics  of  Grermany. 

(c.)  The  Futurist  expositors,  whose  «iews  show  a  strong  reaction  against 
some  cxtmvagances  of  the  two  preceding  schools.  They  believe  that  the 
whole  book,  excepting  perhaps  the  first  three  chapters,  refers  principally,  if 
not  exclusively,  to  events  which  are  yet  to  come* 

Kach  of  these  three  schemes  is  open  to  objection.  Against  the  Futurist 
it  is  argued,  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  repeated  declarations  of  a 
speedy  fulfillment  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  book  itself  (see  ch.  i.  3 ; 
xxii.  6,  7,  12,  20).  Christians,  to  whom  it  was  originally  addressed,  would 
have  derived  no  B))ccial  comfort  from  it,  had  its  fulHllment  been  altogether 
defen-ed  for  so  many  centuries.  The  rigidly  literal  interpretation  of  Baby- 
lon, the  Jewish  tribes,  and  other  symbols,  which  generally  forms  a  part  of 
Futurist  schemes,  presents  peculiar  difficulties. 

Against  the  FrsBterist  expositors  it  is  urged  that  prophecies  fulfilled  onght 
to  bo  rendered  so  perspicuous  to  the  general  sense  of  the  Church  as  to  sup- 
ply an  argument  against  infidelity  ;  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  hav- 
ing occurred  twenty-five  years  previously,  could  not  occupy  a  large  space  in 
prophecy ;  that  the  supposed  predictions  cf  the  downfall  of  Jernsalem  and 
of  Nero  appear  from  the  context  to  refer  to  one  event,  but  are  by  this  scheme 
separated,  and  moreover,  placed  in  a  wrong  order ;  that  the  measuring  of  the 
temple  and  the  altar,  and  the  death  of  the  two  witnesse8w(ch.  xi.),  can  not 
be  explained  consistently  with  the  context. 

Against  the  Historical  scheme  it  is  urged  that  its  advocates  differ  very 
widely  among  themselves ;  that  they  assume  without  any  authority  that  the 
1260  days  are  so  many  years  ;  that  several  of  its  applications — e.  ^.,  of  the 
symbol  of  the  ten-homed  beast  to  the  Popes,  and  the  sixth  seal  to  the  con- 
version of  Constantine — are  inconsistent  with  the  context;  that  attempts  by 
some  of  this  school  to  predict  future  events  by  the  help  of  the  Revelation 
have  ended  in  repeated  failures. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  two  methods  have  been  proposed  by 
which  the  student  of  the  Revelation  may  escape  the  incongruities  and  falla- 
cies of  the  different  interpretations,  while  he  may  derive  edification  from 
whatever  truth  they  contain.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  book  may  be 
regarded  as  a  prophetic  poem,  dealing  in  general  and  unspecific  descriptions, 
much  of  which  may  be  set  down  as  poetic  imagery,  mere  embellishment. 
But  such  a  view  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  belief  that  the  book 
is  an  inspired  prophecy.  A  better  suggestion  is  made,  or  rather  revived,  by 
Dr.  Arnold  in  his  Sermons  On  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy :  that  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  predictions  have  a  lower  historical  sense,  as  well  as  a 
higher  spiritual  sense;  that  there  may  be  more  than  one  typical,  imperfect, 
historical  fulfillment  of  a  prophecy,  in  each  of  which  the  higher  spiritual  ful- 
fillment is  shadowed  forth  more  or  less  distinctly.  The  recognition  of  *  his 
would  pave  the  way  for  the  acceptance  in  a  modified  sense  of  many  o^  tha 
interpretations  of  the  Historical  school,  and  would  not  exclude  tho  Most 
raluable  portions  of  the  other  schesnes. 
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APPENDIX  11. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES   OF   NEW   TESTAMENT  HISTORY, 

CONNECTION  OP  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS 

For  the  sake  of  greater  completeness,  these  Tables  b«gin  with  the  Retxam  from  the  Captivity, 
thus  repeating  the  last  section  of  the  TcMm  qf  Old  TMtameiit  Ui$tory^  but  in  a  mors 
condensed  form.    8  signifies  a  Sabbatic  year. 

Table  I. — ^Tiib  Peusian  Domination. 


Ka 


JUDAA. 


PSUSIA. 


580 

535 

SS34 

529 

5S5 
623 

5J1 


S520 
515 

614 

510 


499 

495 

494 
490 
488 
490 
470 

476 

474 
40(5 

466 

460 

468 

S457 

454 


Retnm  of  first  cara- 
van under  Zenib- 
babel,  prince,  and 

1.  JE8UUA,  Uigh- 
prievt 

Rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  begun. 

Oppoeitlon  of  Sanu- 
ritauii. 

Letter  to  the  Per- 
sian king  from  the 
adyeniaries. 


The  bailding  stop- 
ped by  a  royal  de- 
cree. 

Hoffffoi  and  Zeehor 
ricJu     . 


Craus 


1 


Edict  for  the  return 
of  the  Jews. 
2 


DamM  z.-xiL 


8 


QSEEOE  A:«D  MAOS- 
1K>NIA. 


KOUE. 


Thespis    first     ex- 
hibiLs  tragrdy. 


527.  Death  of  Flsls- 

trains. 


Bailding  resumed. 
Temple  dedicated. 


CAMm'BBB  (the       1 

Ahasuerns  of  Ezra 

ir.  6.     Artaxcrxes 

in  Ezra  iv.  7). 
Conquest  of  4 

Egypt. 
The  Pbicddo-Smcr-  Death  of  PolycriitL*R 

i>iB    (the    Magianl  ofSamos. 

Cremates).               | 
Dabius  L,  son  of    1 

Ilyiitaspes,       con- 
firms the  edict  of 

Cyme. 

o 

7 

Attacks  India  and  8 

European  Scythia. 

12 


TaVQUIMIUB  SUPKBr 
JfCSL 


Ionian  revolt 


2.  Eliabdib,  H.-P. 
(date  unceitain). 


Ckraimlsslon  of  Ezra 
Great  reformation, 


2ft 


.v- 


A.V.O. 

218  ! 

I 
I 

i 

210 

220  I 
2£5  I 

227  I 

I 

220 
382 


Ilipparehus  slain. 


I 


Uippias  expelled. . .  Kings  expelled 

I  HeptMie  of  Home.' 
Republie  of  A  thenn  I 


Xebxrb  (the 
Ahasuerus  of 
Esther). 


11 

Esther  and  Mordecai 
21 


Patricians    oppress 

I  Rebeianf . 

'Secession  to  the 

8'2,Miinttiiou.  I  Sacred  Mt. 

1 !  '  Tribunes  andu£dilet! , 

7  Snlomis.  I  of  Plebs.  ' 

8  Ilatiea     and     Hy-' Wars  with  Italians' 

c»ie.  : 

Cimon 1 


SS8  I 
284  J 
240  ' 

244 

265  ; 
2rj0  i 

i 

260  . 


Abtaxbbxbb  L 

liONGlMATfUa. 

Revolt  of  InaroB 
In  Egypt. 


Egypt    con- 
quered. 


T 

8 

12 


BattlcB  of  the  En- 
rymedon. 


Athenians  In  Egypt 


I 


Pericles, 


Patricians  yield  to 
Plebs. 


2t8 
2S8 
£89 
294 

2CC 
297 
300 
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Tablk  I. — ^Thb  Persian  Domination — continued. 


D.O. 


451 

449 
445 
444 


JCUiCV. 


PJCRSIA. 


Yean. 
...16 


OEKRCE  AMD  HAOE-f 
IX>NIA. 


Commiasion  of  A>- 
hemiah. 
to    The  wRlla  rebuilt 
Reading  of  the  Law 
433    Opposition  of  San- 

ballat. 
431 


428 
or423 

4i24 


405 
S401 

400 

aboat 
309 
396 

8  394 
3:)0 

S3ST 
3S2 

379 

S67 

aboat 

362 

361 

S869 


S57 
356 

851 


17 

21' 

22  444.  iieroiotas! 


UOMBi 


Iaw€    of  the  Xn. 
'  Tables. 

Deodnvira   deposed 
Trlbnnl  Militum... 


A.v.a 


Second  coromiBslon 38 


431.   Peloponnesian 
war. 


of  Nehemiah. 


425.  Xmxu  XL 

SOODIAMDS. 

3.    JoiADA,     H.-P.  Dabics  XL:  No-    1 
(date     uncertain).  I  thus. 
Samaritan  Temple' 
onMountGerizini?! 

AUTAXKBXES  IL        1 

I  (Mnemon). 

Ivxpedition  of        SXenopbon 
Cyrua  the  yonoger 
6 


404.  End  of  Ditto. 


Sfdlaehi\    Prophet. 
O.  T.  Canon  tixed. 


4.   JOIIANAN,    II. -P. 

(or  Jonathan). 


Marder  of  Joshna. 


Retreat  of  the  lOf  000 


426.  War  with  Veil. 


803 

.^09 
810 


CamiUus  takes  YH! 


323 

,338 
329 

330 


349 
350 
353 

854 


855 
S68 

I  360 

Gaulfl  take  Home. . .    364 

I  86t 

'  ST2 


Alleged  captivity  of 
Jews. 

350   5.   Jamjua,     1I..P. 
Ciast  name  In  O.T)- 


343 

341 

S338 


336 


334 

333 
832 


7  Death  of  Socrates. . 

10|Age8ilau8  in  Asia. . 

12  Battle  of  Coronea. . 

16 

1**  Peace  of  AnUlcidas 

24  Dlynthlan  War... . . 

Demosthencfi  bom. 

27  Riae     of      Theban 

power. 

39 Llcinlan    Kogations!  687 

I  passed. 

44  Battle  of  Mantinea' 

Revolt  of  Tachos  45  Ageeilaua  in  Egypt  Gallic  Invasion 
In  Egypt. 

47  Accefwion  of  Piin.ip' '  8S5 

II.,  king  of  Mace-;  I 

1    donia.  I  ! 

3Tho  Social  AVar. 897 

4  Alexander  born Firat  Plebeian  Die-   3£8 

tator  i 

Firat  Plebeian  Gen 
sor. 


Artaxerxea  dies 
Ociire 


375 


892 
893 


Revolt  of  the  Si 
douiana. 


9 
10 


17 
20 
1 


Ahbes 

War  declared  by 

the  Greeks. 
Darius  III.  1 

(Codomanus). 


899 
404 


Interview  with  Al- 
exander ? 
S  331  Settlement  of  Jews 
I  at  Alexandria. 
o30  ,0.  Onias  I.      H.-P 


Philip  chosen  gene- 
ral of  the  Greeks 
at  Corinth. 
Murder  of  Philip 
Alsxaztdeb  the   1 
Gbrat. 
Invasion  of  Alex-  8  Battle  of  the  3 


First  Samnlte  War 
Latin  War.    Decius 


411 
414 
416 


ander. 


GranicuB. 

Battle  of  laena        4 
Taking  of  Tyre     5  Alexander,  king  of 


Morder  ofDarios. 


Alexandria  biiHt. 
Battle  of  Arbela     6 

Demosthenea  de    7' 
Corona  t  I 


Epirus  in  Italy 


423 
434 
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72' 


B.O. 


JUDJEA. 


■QYFT. 


830    6.  Omias  I.     li.  -P. 

826 

323 

820 


BTBIA. 


814 

812 
803 
801 


800 


808 
292 
285 


288 


281 

280 

264 

S361 

251 

250 
S247 

846 
241 


S240 

S226 
223 
222 

S219 
217 


Ptolemy  takes  Je- 
rusalem. 

Settlements  of  Jews 
at  Alexandria,  iu 
Esrypt  and  Cyrene. 

Palestine  nnder  An- 
tigen ur. 

[t>a  of  the  Seleu- 
clde.] 

Death  of  Onlas  I. 
(Jos.) 

WaroftheDiadocAt' 

Palestine  subject  to 
Egypt  till  A.i>.  198. 

Death  of  Onias  L 
(Exui.) 

7.  Simon  I.,  the 
Just,  H.-P. 

Canon  of  SS.  com- 
pleted ? 

8.  Elbazab,   H.-P. 


Empire  of  Alexander 7 

Alexander  returns  fVum  India 11 

Death  of  Alexander  at  Babylon 14 


UOHB. 


SecondSamnite  War 


PtolbmyL,  Soter. . 


Progress  of  the 
Egyptian  Jews. 

rersionnfthehXXf 
[N.a  The  dates  of 
the  High -Priests 
down  toDnias  III. 
are  very  doubtful.] 


ended  by  the  batile  of  Jpsw  in  Phrj^a. 


Contests  of  the  Dia- 
doclii  in  Asia  and 
Europe. 


1.    SiLBUOUB   I.  Ni- 
cator. 


9.  MANA88XH,  U.-P. 


10.  Onias  11  H.-P. 
Refuses  Tribute. 
Joseph,  son  of  To- 
bias. 

11.  Simon  II.  H.-P. 


Antiochns  overruns 
Palcptino. 

Ptolemy  recovers 
Palestine,  profanes 
the  Temple,  but  is 
driven  out  snper- 
naturally. 


8.  PlOLUTlI.  Phil- 
adelphus  (with  his 
father). 

Ptolemy  IL  alone.. 


Splendor  of  Egypt 


The   historian   Ma- 
netho,  fl. 


Jews  settle  in  Syria 


Selencua  murdered. 
2.  Antioouus  L  Soter 


3.  Ptolemy  III.  £u- 
ergetes. 
War  with  Syria. 

Friendly  relations 
with  Judffia  inter- 
rupted. 


Pyrrhns  in  Italy. . . 
War  with  Pyrrlius 
First  Punic  War. . . 
[Greece:  Growth  of 
Achaean  League. 
Aratus  and  Philo- 
poemen.] 

Era  of  the  Araaeidce  Metellus  In  Sicily. 
Berosus :  historian  Uamilcar  Barca. . . . 
of  Babylon,  fU 


8.  AMTfOGOirS       II. 
Theo3. 
Revolt  of  Parthia... 


Appius  Claudltis 
oensoi'. 


A.U.CL 


424 
4i8 
431 


Third  Samnlte  War 

Defeat  of  the  Sam- 

nitea. 
[Greece.     ^:tolian, 

and  Achsenn 

Leaguer.] 
Gauls  and  Etruscans 

defeated. 


4.  Sklxuoitb  II.  Cal- 

linicus. 
Disastrous  wan  with 

Egypt  and  Parthia. 


4.  Ptolbmy  IV.Phi- 
Ioi»ator. 


Victory  over  Anti- 

nchus. 
Persecutes  the  Jews 

of  Alexandria. 


Peace  withCarthage 


886.  Seleucus  Uken 
prisoner  by  the 
Parthlans. 

5.  Srlkuoub  ni. 
Ceraunus. 

6.  Antiooiidb  hi. 
the  Great. 

Quells  revolt  in  Me- 
dia. 
Makes  war  in  Egypt  Second  Punic  War. 

Defeat  at  Raphia  . .  Battle  of  Trasimene 


440 
448 
445 
458 

454 

456 
463 
460 

4T1 


478 
474 
400 
493 

503 

504 
507 


'■T508 
513 


The  Jews  incline  to- 
ward Syria. 


514 

538 
531 
532 
5'c5 
537 
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M.Q. 


tUVMk, 


816 
SS06 


201 

SOO 

S198 

197 


XQTTT. 


■TBIA. 


BOMB. 


A.U.a 


Reneirs      the     war 


SlOl 

190 
133 

187 

131 

175 


The    JewB    submits.      Ptoluiy      V. 
to   Antiochua    the    Kplphaues  iP  yean  I  agaioafc  Egypt. 
Great,  and  are  at   old.) 
fint  well  treated. 

War  with  Syria. . . . 


Battle  of  Caniup.... 


18.  OBLksm.  U.-P. 


Palestine  and  Coele- 
Syria  conquered 
by  Antiochus^  and 
confl lined  to  him 
by  the  pcaea  with 
Romp. 


His  general  Soopaa 
treats  tlie  Jews  III. 


/ 

'i 


Attempt  of  Hclio- 
clorui!  to  plunder 
the  Temple  ? 


Onias  Til.  depa«ed^ 
nnd  the  priesthood 
sold  to 

Jason    (Joiihna), 
U.-P. 


Ptolemy  marries 

Cleop:<trH,  the 

dauglite/  of    An- 
tiochiw. 


{S04.  ScIpiolnAfHea 

Many    Jews    trans- |PtaeewithCarthage 

planted  from  BaT)- 


ylonia 
Minor. 


Ui      Asin 


Victory  at  Paninm 
over  the  Kgyp- 
tinns. 


War  with  Philip  V. 


6.  Ptolbmt  VI.  Phi- 
lometor  (a  mim.r), 
under  hU  mother 
and  tutnrs. 


172 
171 

ice 


MKNKLAre  (Onlas),. 
1I..P. 
IlellenL'm  rampant. 


Defeated    at   Thcr> 
niopyliP. 


And  at  MngnesIa  in 
Asia. 
Peace  with  Rome. . . 


7.  Skleucds    IV. 
Philopator. 

Demetrius   sent   to 
Rome. 


8.  ANTiocnDB  IV. 
Epiphaneri  (EpU 
manes). 

Great  internal  dis-  Onias  at  Antioch; 
censione.  murdered    by    the 

contrivance  of  Me- 
nelaua  (171). 


Menelaus  deposed. . 
IMnSiiacre  at  Joiiisa- 
,  1  m. 

jM.irtyrdom  of  E^en- 
j  aar  and  otheri*. 
i  Revolt    of   Matta- 

!   TUIA8. 


167 

166  iJ0DA8  Maocaoaus. 


Kgypt  invaded  by 
Antioehus,  who  Is 
ordered  out  by  the 
Romaos. 
Joint  reign  of  Ptole- 
my and  his  broth- 
er Physenn.  The 
Intter  reeelves  Cy- 
rene  and  Libya 
(163). 


Ended  by  the  Bat- 
tle of  Cynosoe- 
phalae. 


War  with  Antlocbos 


The  Sciplos  in  Asia 


538 
549 


650 
558 


554 
666 

587 


568 


564 


Antiochus      retires!  666 
within    the    Tau- 
rus. 


War  in  Spain.. 


Expulsion  from 

llgypt 
Persticution   of  the 

Jews. 
Juds^a  revolts  under 

the  Maccabees. 

Defeats  of  Syrian 
graemls  by  Judas. 

Antiochus  In  Baby- 
lonia.   Dies  (164). 


6S8 

Macedonian  War...i  563 


567 


6iS 


570 


Battle  of  Pydna.... 

Perseus  taken  pris- 
oner. 

End  of  the  Macedo- 
nian Kingdom. 

Polybius  at  Rome. 

Terenee    exhibits 
the  Andrla, 


GST 

668 
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&o. 


168 

1«7 

106 
Dea 


JVDJBA.. 


Rerolt   of  Matta- 

THIA8. 

Oniab   IV.    titular 

H.-P. 
War  against  apoa- 

tateii. 


1.    Judas    Maooa 

KiBUS. 

Rededicailon  of  the 
Temple. 


Ptolemy  VI.  ~  eon- 

tinued. 


BTMA. 


SOMI. 


Antiochiia 
eontimuil. 


IV.—  MaoedoDla 
'  quered. 


oon- 


Au.a 


686 


Oniaa   IV.  flees   to  Judas    defeaU    the ;  587 

Egypt,  and  foandaj  Syrian  generals, 
a  temple  at  Leon-i 
topollfl.  ! 


161  jl.«agae  of  neigh- 
I  bodng  nations  d»> 
'  feated. 

I  Kxecafcion  of  Mene^ 
j  laos. 

I  Knd  of  line  of  Josa- 
I  dak.  I 

S 163:  Death   of    Eleaxar  FkrtUfon 


I 


162 


161 


168 
163 
160 

S140 
147 

146 

146 

144 


8a  varan. 

A1.CI11U8  (JaetmuA) 
li.-P.  sat  up  by  the 
Syrians. 

Victory  of  Adoua. 

Kmbassy  to  Rome. 

Death  of  Judas. 

S.     JONATBAM     Ar- 

puns. 
Death  of  John  the 

Maectbee. 
Death  of  Aldmuf. 
Peace  with  Syria. 


kingdom 
Pliyscon. 


of    the 
with 


Battle  of  Bethsanu  i 
Judas  takes  Jeruta- 

lem. 
.Antlochud    in  Ely-: 
I  mals. 

'  Death  of  Antiochns. 
9.    AKTiooauB    V.  I 

Kapator  takes' 
I  Bethsura  and  be- 
I  sieges  Jerusalem.  > 
Fence      with      the 

Jews. 


Jonathan        Illgh- 
Priest. 
AIlUneewithBalas. 


148 
S14S 


FaTo.i  to  Jemsa- 

lero. 
Defeat    of    ApoUo- 

ntua. 

Alliance  with  De- 
metrius,  whoee  life 
Jonathan  saves.      > 


Btilas  marries  Ptol- 
emy's daughter 
Cleopatra. 


Ptolemy  sides  with 
Demetrius  against 
Balas. 


7.  PTQLBIfT        VII. 

Physoon,  or  Ener* 
getes. 


Antioehus      grants 

new     honors     to 

Jonathan  and  his 

brother  Simon. 
Jonathan  taken  and 

put    to   death    by 

Tryphon. 
3.   i^iMOM    TuABSi,  Embassy  of  Sdplo. . 

H.-P. 


10.  Dwaanavs 

Soter. 


Defeat  of  Nieanor. 
Baochides  In  Syria. 
Battle  of  EUoM. 
Baochides  retires  to 

Syria  on  the  death 

orAldmua. 


ex- 


Philosophers 

pelled. 
Alliance  with   Jn- 

dsea.  Inscribed  on 

brass. 


Betums  and  Is  de- 
feated.  | 

Revolt  of  Alexander  Celtlberian  War. 


11.  Alxxakdrb  Ba-  Oalba  In  Spain 
i,AB     seizes     the 
throne.  | 

Third  Punie  War. . 


Demetrius  ratnms. 


19.  Dkmitriub  II. 
NIcator. 


CAvroAOB  and  Co- 
I  siNTii  deatroyed. 


I 


Tryphon    sets    up  Africa  and  Oreece 

AMTiocnuB      VI.,    lieoomi        Roman 

who      overthrows    Provinces. 

Demetrius.  I 

Tryphon     at    war  War  with  VIrlathuii.   Gio 

with  Jonathan. 


633 


800 


091 


602 


603 


606 
601 
604 

606 

607 

60S 
609 


Tstthom  kills  An-  Q.      Metellus 


tloehus. 


Spain. 


in   611 
612 


Fp2 
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IL 


B.a 


JL'D/SA. 


BGTPr. 


141 


140 


Tower  of  Zion  Uken 
hHr9i  year  of  Jeicinh 
freedom. 

Simon  made  hered- 
itary prince  of  tlie 
I  Jew&  i 

183   iTosperity  of  Juda:a 


STRIA. 


BOMB. 


137  Recc^ized    by 

Konie. 

Receives  from   An- 
tiochns    VII.     the 

!  privilege   of  coin- 
ing money. 
S  135  Murder  of  Simon. 

,4.  JoiiM  Htiioamds, 

,  H.-P. 
133    Surrenders  Jerusa- 

I  lem. 

138  Goes  to  Fftrthia  with 
I  Antlochus. 
[Judcea  independent 


!DemoirluH  prisoner  Numantine  War. 

to  tlie  ParthiaoB. 
13.  Amtiocuts  Vn. 

Sidetcs. 


( 


126 


117 
100 


107 


HyrcanuB  conqners 
the  land  E.  of  Jor- 
dan, Idamaea  and 
Samaria. 


Destroys  the  Tem- 
ple on  Mount  Geri- 
aim. 

Julns  the  Sadduceei! 


lOG  .Death  of  Hyxcanus. 
,5.  Abistoiiulus  I.i 
II.P. 

APflumes  the  title  of 
king. 

1C5   0.  ALKZAimeB  Ja7(- 
;  MAtjB. 

Conqnest  of  Gazftt 
Moab,  etc. 
Civil  war. 


81 
80 

78 


Dying  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Pilar- 
Ueef. 

7.   Al.EXANT>BA 

(queen). 
Hyreanus  II.,  II. -P. 


8.    PfOLKMT       Vra. 

Lathynis    (Soter). 
Cyrene  finally  sepa- 
rated from  Egypt. 


Driven  to.  Cyprus 
by  his  mother 
Clbopatka,  who 
reigns  with  her  sec- 
ond son. 

Ptoi.emy  IX.  Alex- 
ander I. 

[Great  oonfuvlon  to 
the  end  of  the  dy- 
nasty]. 

Judva  invaded  by 
Ptolemy  Ijathyrns, 
rescued  by  Cleopa- 
tra. 


Death   of  Hb. 
Gracchus. 


Deposes  Tiyphon, 
and  makes  war  on 
Simon. 

Grants     peace     to  |  Fall  of  NomanUa. 
Iiyrcanu9. 

Antiochus  killed  in 
Pailhia. 

Dkmktbids  II.  re- 
leased. 

14.  SkliuctsV. 

15.  Antioohus  VIII. 
Grypus, 

16.  And  AimoonrB 
IX.  Cyxicenus, 
rival  kings. 


— — 
A.ira 


613 

614 

616 
617 


ProLBtiT  X.  Alex- 
ander II. 

Ptolemy  XI.  Dio- 
nysus, or  Auletes. 


From  B.O.  95  to  88. 
17.  Selkuoub  VI. 
IS.    Amtioohcs  X. 
Euscbes. 

19.  PiiiupprH. 

20.  DKMEtsins  III. 
Eucscrus. 

21.  AwTioonvs  XI. 
Epiphanes. 

22.  Antiochus  XII. 
Dionysus. 

A  period  of  confu- 
sion. 

28.  TiOBANRB,  king 
of  Armenia,  reigns 
over  Syria,  tlU  he 
is  defeated  by  L«- 
culluB,  G9. 


128.  Cains  Gnochns 
122.  Tribune. 
121.    Death    of  C. 
Gracchns. 


111.  Jngnrthine 
War. 


106.  Jngortba  taken 
Cloero  and  Pompey 
born. 


102.  Marina  route 
the  Clmbri  and 
Teutoncfl. 

100.  C.  Julius  Cn- 
sar  bom. 

92.  Bulla  in  Asia; 
receives  a  Parthian 
embassy. 

90.  Social  War. 

88.  First  Mithrida- 
tic  War,  and  Civfl 
War  at  Rome. 

86.  Death  of  Marias 

8?.  Sulla  Dictator.. 

74.  Great  Mithrida- 
tlc  War. 

70.  Mithridates  flies 
to  Armenia. 

69.  Lncnllna  de- 
feats Tlgranei. 


619 

C91  I 

62C 

I 
I 

629 
€30 
632 
683 

643 


648 


653 

C53 ; 


€54 

662 


664 
666 


663 
672 
C30 

684 

636 
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n.0. 


6d 


68 


S65 


63 


69 


S58 


S7 


JUDMA. 


aOYTT. 


8TBIA. 


8.  IlYBOAMirB        II. 

(about  40)  king, 
deposed  by  hi« 
brother  after  S 
moQihs. 

9.  Abistobui^us  li. 

Rise    of    Antipa- 

TKB. 

Ilyrcaniu  and  Anti- 
pater  fly  to  Aretas, 
Ung  of  Arabia. 


Civil  War  of  Hyrca- 
nna  and  Aniipater, 
aided  by  Aretafk, 
ngainsl  Ariatobu- 
lua. 

Sciurua  in  Judaea: 
hears  the  embaa- 
padore  of  both 
brothera. 


61    Arbitration  of  Pom* 


88.  Amtioohcb  XnL 
laat  (nominal) 

king  under  Roman 
protection. 


pey. 

He  takes  Jeruaaleni 
on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (Sept. 
22),  and  enters  the 
Holy  of  Hdiea. 

Htboanub  U.  re- 
atored  as  H.-P. 

Antipater  civil  gov- 
ernor (procurator). 

Judcea  gUbjeet  to 
Rome  from  this 
time. 


05 


SuoreaseB  of  Alex- 
i  ander,  son  of  Aria- 

tobulua  11.,  against 

Hyreanus. 
Defeated   by  Gabi- 

nins,  proconsul  of 

Syria. 
Neir   Constitution  : 

the     Five     Great 

Sanhedrims. 
Re-appearance   and 

defeat  of  Aristobu- 

lua  II.,  and  his  son 

Antlgonus. 


Ptolemy  Anletea 
bribes  CSsraar  to 
obtidn  his  ac- 
knowledgment as 
king. 

Ptolemy  Anletea 
expelled  by  lila 
Bubjecta. 

Goea  to  Rome. 

Bkbbmior  and 

TvTpaMtxK  reign 
dnriog  hia  ab- 
aence. 


6^.  Scaurua  at  Da- 

maaeus. 
Pompey        deposes 

Antlochus. 
Syria    a     Jioman 


Pompey  at  Dama»- 
cua. 

Receivea  Jewiah 
embaaaadora. 

Rrman  Ovtemon 
0/  SjjricL 

69.  ^miliua  Scan- 
ma,  Qu€Bstor  pro 
FrcBtore, 

61.  L.MardoaPhfl- 
ippna*  ProprcBtor. 


Lentulna      Mareel- 
linua,  Propr€etor. 


bomb. 


Gabinlna,    Prooon^ 

Syria  is  henceforth 
a  consular  prov- 
ince. 


68.  Saooeaa  of  Mith- 

ridatea. 
67.  War  against  the 

PIratea,     Pompey 

general. 
66.  MlthridatlcW-r 

committed  to  I'uiU' 

pey. 
Defeats  Mlihridatea 

in    Armenia,    and 

Rubdnea  Tigranes, 
65.  Levee  of  kings 

in  Pontaa. 
Pompey  in  the  Can 

casian  countriea. 
Pompey  returns  to 

Syria. 

Cloero  eonanl. 
Conapiracy  of  Cata- 

line. 

Birth  of  Auguatua. 
62.  CsBaar  praetor. 


61.      Triumph     of 

Pompey. 
60.  Caasar  in  Spain. 
Firat   TYlvmviraU. 


Caesar  consul. 


CsBsar  hi  OauL 
Cloero  banished. 


1.U.GL 


665 


686 
68r 


688 


Expedition  of  Gabl- 
niua  into  Parthla. 


CAcero  recalled. 


Cseaar's  flrat  descent 
on  Britaia. 


689 

690 
691 

682 

693 
694 

696 
696 


697 


699 
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Bia 


65 


M 


68 


851 


60 


40 


i8 


47 


46 


844 


43 


49 


JUDJU. 


■oTrr. 


I 


8TBIA. 


New  loBurrectinn  ofGablnlui  in  KffyptI 
Alexander:  his  de-  Restores      Ptolemy 


41 
40 


feat  at  Mt.  Talwr. 
Ciaasus  at  Jenua- 
lem:   plunden  the 
TWnpIe. 


Cassiiw       enslaves 
80,000  Jews  —  the 

E artisans  of  Arirto 
ultia. 


Auletes. 


Crassus,  Pn-conittt!. 


i^la  by  the  Parthi- 
ani*. 
Cassius  QiMMCor. 


( 


,A.u.a 


Cesar   in    Britain, 
the  seeond  time. 


Clmfatra,       with  Bibalas,  Prooorumh 
Proi.niY  XII.  and 
PrOLBMT  XIIL 


Cmar  In  E^ypt 
Alexandrine   war — 
ends  in  Jan.  11.0.47 
(March     87,     Old 
Calendar). 


Crsar  releases  Arl- 
rtobulna,  who  Ik 
murdered  by  the 
Ponipeians. 
Alexander  pat  to 
death  by  8cipIo  at 
Antioeh. 

Antipater  aids 

<'»*ar,  who  malces 
him  a  ciUsen  and 
1st  Procurator  of 
JudceOy  with  llyr- 
oanus  as  ICthnarch. 
Immnnities  granted 
to  the  Jews. 
Antipater       esonrts 
Cmar  to  Ponitis. 
Appoints    bin    sonn, 
Hhasael  and  If irod, 
captainii  of  Judna 
and  Galilee. 
Herod     liostile     to 
Ilyreanas. 
Decree  of  Cfcsar  for 
refortifylng  Jerusa- 
lem. 

Cassias       plaoders ' 
Jerusalem. 
Antipater  poisoned. 
Herod  riiits   Jem- 
salem. 

Herod  defeats  Antl-  Antony  In  Asia. 
Ronus,  and  enters  Meets  Cleopatra  at 
Jerusalem  in  trl-  Tamns,  and  goes  to 
umph.  I'^Pt. 

Is      reconciled      to 
llyrcanua  and  be- 
trothed   to    Marl 
amne. 

Herod   gains   &Tor 
with  Antony. 

10.  Airn«K>iius    set 
up  by  the  Partfai- 


Clodios 
Mfla 


eiain   by 


finishes   tlie 
oooqaest  of  GauL 


700 


701 


709 


(08 


CScipIo,     Pomptlan.SO.      Measures     of    7^4 


Proeottsul.] 


against 


Sex.  Julius  Cmmr. 
C. J.  Ciesar  in  Syria. 


Q.  CecOlus  Bsssas, 
Preetor. 


C.  Caseins  Longtan*, 
ProeontxUy  arrives 
in  Syria. 

[NoTB.  All  the  sub- 
sequent govemon 
are  LrgaXi.'\ 


Pompey 

Cmuir. 
Civil  trar  beghv. 
Cmar  <  ntem  Italy. 
Flight  of  Pompey  to 

Greece. 
Canar     in     Spain 

ngaittst  the  Pompe- 

lans. 

Battle  of  Phanalla. 
Pompey   killed   in 

Egypt. 


War   with   Fhar- 
naeea. 
Csesar  Dictator. 

African  War. 

The    CaUndar    re- 

forvMd, 

War  In  Spain. 

Dratu  or 


706 


War  of  Mntina. 


TOO 


Second 


Triumvtr- 


7(«T 
70S 

TOO 

TIO 

711 


Batttaa  of  PhUlppL 


L.    Decidlns    Faxa 
I  Legatue. 
Antony  goes  to  Tyre  Invasion  of  the  Par 
on  his  way  against    thlans  under  Paco- 
the        ParthJans  ;   ms  and  LaUenus. 
thence  to  Athena 


Warof  Femsia  ... 

Perusia  taken. 
Agrippa  sent  against 
Antony. 


n9 


713 
714 
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&o. 


40 


80 


ss 


S87 


JUDJCA. 


BOYTT. 


Phaaael  put  to  death, 
and  Uyrcanus  mu- 
tilated. 

IIrbod  eecapes  to 
Rome,  gains  over 
the  trlumvln,  and 
ia  appointed  by  tlie 
Senate  King  of 
Jndm  about  the 
end  of  the  year, 
nience  to  hie  death 
in  H.  o.  4,  JosephuR 
reckons  liis  reign 
87  yearn.  1 

Herod  retuma,  col- 
lects an  army,  and 
unites  with  Silo, 
who  deserts  his 
cause. 

Conquers  Galilee. 

Silo  Joins  Ventidins. 
Ventidius  sends  aid 

to  Herod. 
Herod    marches    to 

Join  Antony. 
His  brother  Joseph 

slain  by  Antigonus. 
Herod  at  Acre. 

Herod  marches 

against  Jerusalem 
In  the  Spring. 

Marries   Manamne. 

Is  joined  by  Sosiuc, 
and  takes  Jerusa- 
lem  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  Oct.  fi, 
and  on  a  Sabbuth. 

Death  of  Antigonus. 

End  of  the  Asmo- 
nman  line. 


I^eagues  with  Sex. 
Ponipey,  and  be- 
sicgiC*  Urundisium. 

Receives  the  Eastern 
ProTincea. 


8TBIA. 


BOXE. 


The     legate 

i  slain. 

P.  Ventidius  Bassus, 
Legatii»i  sent 

against  them  by 
Antoay. 


A.V.O. 


I 
Saza,  Death  of  Fulvla. 

Kecoucillation  of 
(Jctavian  and  An- 
tony at  Brundisi- 
II  nu 

The  empire  divided. 

Antony  and  Octa- 
vlan  at  Rome. 


714 


Antony  marries  Oc- 
tavia*  goes  to 
Greece,  and  spends 
the  winter  at 
Athens. 


Antony  Joins  Ven- 
tidius after  his 
victory,  and  be- 
sieges Samoeata ; 
receives  Herod 
there.  Thence  re- 
turns to  Athena, 
leaving  Soslus  as 
his  legateu 

Antony    in     Italy. 

Returns  by  way  of 
Greece,  parting 
from  Octavia  at 
Coreyra. 


The    Farthians   are 

defeated,  and   La 

ticuus  slain. 
Ventidius    recovers 

Syria. 
Is  bribed  by  Antlgo- 

nufl. 
Great     victory 

Ventidius  over  the 

Parthians ;  Pacorus 

slain. 
Ventidius  returns  to 

Rome  and  triumphs. 


C.  Soslus,  Lepatu^^ 
sends  aid  tn  Herod. 

Antony  at  Antiocli, 
at  the  close  of  the 
year,  where  he 
condemns  Anti- 
gonus to  death  by 
Kcourging  and  be- 
heading. 


Conference  at  Mise- 
nuni  lictween  Oc- 
tavia n,  Antony, 
and  Sex.  Pompey. 


of]  War  between  Octo- 
vian  and  Sex. 
Pompey. 

Agrippa   oommands 
the  fleet. 


Renewal  of  the  tri- 
umvirate for  five 
years. 

Preparations  of  Oc- 
tavian  sgainst  Sex- 
tos Pompey. 


716 


71« 


717 


n 
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B.a 


87 


86 


85 


84 


83 


82 


81 


S80 


JVDAA. 


BGYFT. 


Hbbod  toe  Great  1 
His  actual  reign 
daiM  by  Consular 
yean  from  Jan.  1, 
or  by  Jewish  sacred 
years  fnnn  the  first 
of  Nlsan. 
Ananel  made  H.-P. 

llorod 2 

1  lyrcanus  comes 
from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem.  His 
daughter  Alexan- 
dra seeks  the  High- 
priesthood  from 
Cleopatra  for  her 
son  ArisiobuUis. 
Herod  deposes  Ana- 
nel, and  appoints 
Abistobulcs  iI.-P. 

Herod 3 

AristobnluB  (let.  17) 
warmly  received 
at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  nnd 
drowned  soon  after 
(Sept.  19). 
AmanelH.-P. 

Herod 4 

Goes  to  Antony,  and 
appeases  him  by 
presents. 

Puts  his  uncle 
Joseph  to  death. 

Herod 5 

Quarrel  with  Mal- 
chus.  King  of 
Arabia. 

Herod 6 

Levies  troops  on  the 
side  of  Antony, 
who  sends  him 
against  Maichus. 
Herod,  at  fir<«t  victo- 
rious, defeated  in 
Coele-Syria. 

Herod 7 

Dreadful  earthquake 
in  Jndien. 

Herod  sues  to  Mal- 
chuM  for  peace, 
which  is  refused. 
Defeats  the  Arabi- 
ans.  Puts  Hyrca- 
II  us  to  death. 

Herod 8 

Meets  Octavian  at 
Rhodes  and  is  con- 
firmed in  his  king- 
dom (atmiit  April).  I 
J£scorta  Octavian  to| 
Antiocli,  and  r^- 
tarns  to  Judsao. 


Antony  sends  for 
Cleopatra,  and 
gives  her  Phoenicia, 
Crete,  etc. 

Antony  marches 
against  the  Parthi- 
ans, 

Cleopatra  meets  Her- 
od in  Judsea. 

Antony    retires    to 

Egypt. 

Cleopatra,  at  the  so- 
licitation of  Alex 
andra,   appeals    to 
Antony       against 
Herod. 


Antony      summons 

Herod  before  him 

at  Laodioea. 
Gives        Cleopatra 

Coele-Syrla. 
Antony  in  Armenia. 
Returns  to  Egypt 
Antony  forbids  Oc- 

tavia  from  Joining 

him. 

Antony  in  Media. 
Antony  and  Cleopa 

tra  Join  the  fleet  at 

Ephesns. 
Proceed   to  Athens, 

and  thence  to  Cor- 

cyra,  and  winter  at 

Patrse. 


BTSIA. 


Antony  in  Syria. 


L.  HimAITUfl  PLAN' 

ouB,  Legatm. 


L.  CALPUBNnrs  Bio- 


Flight  of  Cleopatra 
and  Antony  from 
Actium  to  Egypt. 

Herod  advises  An- 
tony to  put  Cleo- 
patra to  deatli,  and 
then  deserts  his 
cause. 


Tliree        embassies  Q.  DinnJB,  LegcUua. 
from   Antony    and 
Cleopatra  to  Octa- 
vian. 

Kntipi  reduced  fo  a 
iioman  f/rovinee. 

[SoTE.  F«7pt  still  retains  importance  In  Scripture  HIatory  as 
a  chief  seat  of  the  Jewish  DiBpenion.] 


BOMB. 


A.u.a 


See  Table  DL 


Naval  war  against 
Seztas  Pompey. 

The  latter,  defeated, 
retires  to  Lefbos, 
and  seeks  aid  from 
Ant<»y,  but  Is  dis- 
appointed. 


Seic  Pompey  put  to 
death  at  Miletus  by 
Antony's  geoeral 
Titius. 


OctaviaB  In   GanL 

Astrologers  and  sor- 
cerers expelled 
from  Rome. 

SoeiuB  triumphs  for 
the  capture  of  Je- 
rusalem. 

Agrippa  sedilei 

Final  rupture  be- 
tween Octavian  and 
Antony. 

Soeius  and  Domi- 
tius,  the  consuls. 
Join  Antony.  Ti- 
tius and  Piancus 
go  over  to  Octa- 
rian. 


Battlb  of  Aonuii 

(Sep.  2). 
Octavian     proceeds 

to  Asia. 
Winters  at  Samos. 


After  a  hasty  visit 
to  Italy,  Octavian  i 
advance'*  to  Egypt. ' 

Death  of  Anioiqr 
and  Cleopatra. 


71T 


718 


719 


no 


721 


TtS 


7M 
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Table  IV. — Kingdom  op  Herod  the  Great — continued. 


II.  o. 


29 


23 


2T 


96 


26 


24 


S93 


JDDiKA. 


lEqTrr,  axabia,  kto. 


Herod 9 

Puta   Mariamne    to 

death,    about    the 

eloee  of  the  year. 

Herod 10 

AIexandn,daaghter 

of  Hyrcanus,  put  to 

death. 
Herod 11 


I 


BTBIA. 


HOME. 


A.u.a 


M.   Valbbixjs  Mw- 
BALA,  Legattu. 


(f)  M.  TnixnTB  Cio- 
KBo  (Bon  of  the  or- 
ator), Legatua. 


Egypt  ia  among  the 
imperial  prov^ces. ' 


Three  triumphs   of  720 

Octavian. 
Temple    of    Janos 

shut. 

Illness  of  OctATlan.    720 
Census  taken.    No. 

ofdtizens  4, 104,000 


Syria  an  imperial  The  name  of  Ar« 
province,  governed ;  ouflrrs  conferred 
by   a    Prefect^   as.  on  Octavian,  with 


Lfgaiua  Ceeaaris 


Herod 1:2  Disgrace  and  roldde 

Salonio         divorces'  of  the  prefect  Cor- 

CostiibaruB,andbe-;  nellus  Galias. 

trays  the    last  of 

the  family  of  Hyr- 

canus,  who  are  put 

to  death. 

Herod  builds  a  the- 
atre at  Jerusalem 

and    amphitheatre 

at     Jerldio,     and 

founds    games    in 

honor  of  Augustus. 

Herod 13 

Indignation  at  Her* 

od*s  Romanizing. 
Conspiracy    of    the 

Ten. 
Herod    strengthens 

tite    Antonia    and 

fortifies  Samaria. 
Famine  and  Plague. ) 

IHerod 14 

I  Lends     690     auxil- 
iaries to  JEiiwa  Gal- 

Iiis. 
Another  famine  in 

Jud«$a  and  Syria; 

relieved  by  Herod 

with     com     from 

F^-pt. 
His  sons  Alexander 

and        Aristobuliis 

sent  to  Rome. 
Trachonitis,    Anra- 

nitlA,  and  Batanea, 

added  to  his  king- 
dom. 
Herod 15 


Expedition  of  the 
prefect  .£lid8 

Gaixus  into  Ara- 
bia. 

The  Ethiopians,  un- 
der Can  dace,  in- 
vade Egypt:  de- 
feated by  Petro- 
niu4. 


supreme  power  for 
ten  yean. 

He  divides  the  prov- 
inces with  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Augustus  in  Gaul 
and  Spain. 


727 


Vaxbo,  Legalus. 


.£Iiu8  Gallus  enters 
Flmploys  60,000  men!  the  country  of  Are- 

to  gather  the  abuu-l  tos,  the  relative  of 

dant  harvesL 
[NoTs.  —  It    seems 

that    the    practice 

now  was   to   reap, 

though  not  to  sow, 

on    the     Sabbatic 

year.]    • 
Visits    Agrlppa    in 

the  winter. 


OnoDAS,  King  of 
Petra ;  and  returns 
to  Egypt. 


Ho     falls     sick   at 

Tarraco. 
During  his  absence, 

Julia  Is  married  to 

MarcelluB. 
Temple    of    Janus! 

again  shuL 


Augustus  returns  to 
Rome,  f  tiU  iU. 


728 


729 


M. 


YtPBAKTUB 


Anguntns  again  ill. 


AoBiPPA,     special    Receives  the  Trib 
Lffjatu^  adminis-'  tinitlan   power  for 
ters   the   province    life, 
from  Lesbos.  Jealousy      between 

Receives     a      visit   Maroellus  and 

from      Herod      at    Agrippa. 


730 


731 


MytUeno. 


DeiUh  of  IfareeUus. 
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Table  IV. — ^Kimodox  of  Hebod  the  Great — continvecL 


B.C 


.1 

I 


m>M\. 


SQTTT,  ABABIA,  BTa 


22 


21 


20 


19 


18 


If 


Herod 16 

KebuUdfl  his  palace,! 
Removes  JssusJ 
the  son  of  Phabi,' 
1I.-P.>  the  successor  I 
of  Ananel,  and  I 
appoints  Smo:*  11.-; 
P.,  whose  daughter! 
Hariamne  he  mar- 
ries. Boilds  the 
fortrees  of  llerodi- 
um  7i  m.  from  Je- 
rusalem. 

Herod 17 

Founds  CaactreOy 
probabl7  in  tliis 
year. 

Herod 18 

Defends  hlmnelf  be- 
fore Augustus,  at 
Antioch,  against  a 
complaint  of  the 
Gadarenes.  Au- 
gustus gives  Pa- 
neas  to  Herod, 
and  the  Tetrarchy 
of  Penea  to  hu 
brother  Pheroraa. 
Appoints  Herod 
peipelual  joint 
Procurator  of  Syr- 
ia, Herod  erects 
a  temple  to  Au- 
gustus at  Paneae. 
Remits  one-third  of 
the  taxes.  Pro- 
poses the  scheme 
of  rebuilding  the 
Temple. 

Herod 19 

F'repanitions  for 
rebuilding  the 

Temple. 

Herod 20 

RebuUding  of  Uie 
Temple  (the  va6v 
or  Holy  Plac.) 
begim  about  Pbsa- 
over.  Herod  sails 
to  Rome  and  brings 
back  his  sons  Aris- 
tobulus  and  Alex- 
ander; and  banish- 
es Antipater,  his 
son  by  Dorii<. 

Hei-od 21 

Mnrries  Alexander 
to  GUphyra, 

daughter  of  Ar- 
chelauis  King  of 
Capnadocia,  and 
Aristobulus  to  Ber- 
enice. 

The  Holy  Place 
flolshed. 


The  .£ihiopians 
repulsed  by  Fb- 
tronins. 


The  ^Ethiopians 
send  an  embassy 
to  Augustus  at 
SamoB. 


BTKIA. 


Bom. 


Agrippa  summoned 
m>m  Aria  to  marry 
Julia. 


Augustus  visits 

Syria :  deprives 
the  Tyrians  and 
Sidoniana  of  their 
freedom ;  settles 
the  petty  king- 
doms. 

Tiberius  sent  to 
Armenia  to  place 
Tigranes  on  the 
throne. 


Plague  and  famine 
in  Italy. 
Conspixttcy  of  Mu- 

Augustas         TisifcB 
Sicily. 


A.v.a 


7S2 


Agrippa  fbrUde 
Kgyptlan  rites  at 
Rome. 

Augustus  in  Greece. 
Winters  at  Samos. 

Augustus    in    Aria 
Minor    and  Syria.' 
The    standards   of 
Cra«»ns      restored! 
by  King  Phraatoa. 
Esrorted  by  Herod 
to  the  Syrian  coast 
(probably    at    Se- 
lenda).    Augnatus 
winlers  at  Samos. 

Birth  of  Caics,  the 
son  of  Agrippa  and 
Julia. 


M.  T.  CioRBO,  Lfffo-  Agrippa     goes     to 
tus  (son  of  the  ora-|  Gaul  and  Spain. 


tor),  placed  here  by 
some  writers. 


Augustus  returns  to 
Rome. 

Supreme  power  re 
tiewcd  to  Augojtus 
for  five  yean ;  and 
Trlbunitian  power 
to  Agrippa  for  five 
years. 


Ludi  5<wif{ar<Si6lh 
time. 

Birth  of  Lnclas  Ce- 
sar, son  of  Agrippa, 
whom  Augustas 
adopts,  with  his 
brother  Caius. 


7SS 


784 


736 


T86 


T87 
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IkO. 


S16 


15 


14 


IS 


19 


11 


JCVJU. 


IKQYPT,  ABASIA,  XTC. 


Herod 22 

Goea  to  meet  Agrip- 
pa,  and  Inritea  him 

to  JtldKflL 

Herod 23 

lieeelres  tiie  rbh  of 
Agrippn. 


Herod 94 

S&iU  to  rUlt  Agrip- 
pa.  Foliowfl  him  to 
the  Kuxine,  and 
meet*  him  nt  Sin- 
ope  (flee  col.  8). 

Privileged  oft  lie  Jews 
confirmod  by  Agrip- 
pa. 

Herod  addre8>*efl  the 
Jewf,  and  remita 
one-fourth  of  the 
taxes. 

Intrigues  of  Salome 
and  Fheroras 

against  Aristobulus 
and  AlczandKr. 

Aotipater  recalled. 

Heroi 95 

Advnncenient  of 
Antlpater.  Herod 
tJtkea  him  to  Ti^it 
Agrfppa,  who  takes 
Atitipater  to  Rome, 
whence  he  wrItKs 
letters  against  ArLi- 
tobulus  and  Alex- 
ander. 

Herod 9C 

Refuses  the  hand  of 
Salome  to  the  Ara- 
bian SylliBUi). 

Further  intrigues 
against  the  sons  of 
Mariamne. 


Herod 97 

Herod  sails  to  Rome 
with  Aristobulus 
and  Alexander, 
whom  he  aociises 
before  Augtutus  at 
Aquilela. 

Augustus  effects  a 
reconciliation. 

Herod  returns  l>y 
way  of  Cillcia. 

Inrests  Antlpater. 
Aristobulus  ana 
Alexander  with  in- 
signia of  royalty. 

Birth  of  Agrippa, 
son  of  Arisiobulus. 


snuA. 


BOMIL 


Augustus  goes  to 
Gaul.  Settles  dis- 
turbances on  all  the 
European  frontiers. 

The  Hliatians  con- 
quered by  Tiberius 
and  Drudus. 


AoKiPr  A,  again  Leg- 

atua^  sent  to  regu- 
late affairs  of  Syria, 

arrives  in  AkIo. 
Visits  Judsea:    sees 

Csesarea,    Alexan- 

drium^  Herudium, 

Hyrcanla.      Sacri- 
fices in  the  Temple 

at  Jerusalem,  and 

returns  to  Ephesu*. , 
Agrippa'sexpeditiou  Augustus  in  GanL 

against  Boi^ponis.    i 
Herod    pleads  with 

him  for  tne  lllaw. 
(N1001.AU8    Damas- 

OKNUti  employed  in 

this  affair.) 
Returns  with  Herod 

to  S^mi>*i 


Daring  Herod's  ab- 
sence the  Tracho- 
nltes  rebel,  at  the 
instigation  of  Syl- 
la;ua. 


End  of  /  g  ippa's 
10  years'  admluitf- 
tratlon  of  Asia  and 
Syria.  No  special 
prefect  duiing  this 
interyal. 

Tha  goFemment 
now  fwlls  to  M. 
TmuB,  LegatuA, 

Asia  (tlie  province) 
suffers  flrom  earth- 
quakes. 


AU.C 


Augustus  returns  to 

I  Rome  from   Onul, 

\  snd  Agrippa  from 

1  the  lilaiit  | 

Tribunitian    power 

to  Agrippa  for  five 

years   mora       He 

goea  to  Fannonia. 


Death    of  Lepldus. 

Augustus  Fomt. 
.Max. 

Death  of  Affrippa. 

Birth  of  Agrippa 
Poatiimufl. 

Victories  of  Tibe- 
rius in  Pannonla, 
and  of  Dmsns  in 
Germany. 

Dninns  in  Germany. 

Augustus  at  Mi- 
lan, Ravenna,  and 
Aquilela:  while  Ti- 
berius subdues  the 
revolt  of  Dalmatla 
and  Pannonla. 

Herod  contributes 
300  talents  for  the 
games  (Aiiguffta- 
Ha?),  and  receives 
tho  copper  mines 
of  C  Jypru^. 

Marriage  of  Julia  to 
'i^beriiis. 

Death  of  OcUvIa. 


788 


733 


740 


741 


749 


743 


I 
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Table  IV. — ^Kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great — continued. 


11 

10 


S  0 


8 


tUDMh, 


BGY7T,  AHABIA,  ETC. 


The  Onter  Temple 

Ctcpov)  flniihed.       I 

Hcorod 28  Massacre     of 

Uuttding  of  Caeaarea   Trachoaite* 

finished.  Uerod. 

Herod  opeiu  Davidv 

tomb  Id  search  of 

treaeure. 
New  famWy  di-acn- 

siona  appeaaed  for 

the  time. 


BTBIA. 


BOMB. 


.A.C.O. 


the 
by 


Herod 23 

New  family  disien- 
sions,  appeaiied  by 
Archelbuft,  King  of 
Cappadocia. 

Herod 30 

SailH  with  Archelaua' 
to  Italy,  toetatehis 
case  against  Syllsc- 

U8. 

VisitH  Olyropia  on 
the  way, and  makes 
presenta  for  the 
gamea  (Midsum- 
mer, 01.1 93.1>. 


Continaed  disturb' 
aneea  in  Tracho- 
nitia. 


Parthian  hnotagea 
delivered  to  the 
prefect  Titioa. 


Sylletia  engagra  to 
give  up  the  Tra-' 
chonite  briganda, ' 
but  aaila  for  Kome 
without  perform  ing 
the  engagement. 

Remaina  there,  and 
accuaes  Uerod  to 
Auguatua. 


Herod 31  Herod     razea     the 

In     diagrace     withj  Trachonite  atrong- 
Auguatna        about 


C.  SBirrtuB  Satub- 
MiHDa,  LegatUM 
(probably  in  thli  or 
the  next  year). 

Herod  compla'na  to 
Satumlnua  of  the 
Tiachonikea  and 
Syllnua. 


the  Arabian  war: 
henceforth  to  ranic 
aa  a  subject. 
He  aenda  Nioolaus 
Damaacenaa  to 
Rome :  alao  another 


hold,  and  niakea 
war  on  the  Ara- 
biana. 

Abptas  aucceeda 
Obodaa  aa  king 
of  Arabia  Petrff>a 

Syllabus  condemned 


emljaaay    to    com- 
plain of  Alexander 
and  Arlatobulua. 
Herod     allowed    to 
proceed        ngain8t|Ho     plots 
them   in   conjunc-i  Herc^. 
tion  with  a  council.  A  ugiiiita<(    confirms 

Areta«,  Instead  of 


to  death  by  Augas- 
tUH ;  but  first  aent 
to  Arabia  to  make 
reparation. 

against 


Herod 33 


giving 
Herod. 


Petra    to 


Cewnia  ofPdUsHnet 
under  Satiirninua, 
perliaps  connected 
with  the  threat  of 
Augustus  to  treat 
Uerod  aa  a  aubject. 

The  census  was 
ordered  in  this 
year  and  carried 
out  in  the  next. 


Augustus  in  GauL 

'I'lberius  subdues  tlie 

Dalmatiaaa       and 

Dane,  and  Drusua 

Bubduea  the  OhattL 

They     ri-tum     to 

Ki>me  with  Augoa- 

I  til?.  I 

;Aug.   1.    CuiuDirs 

I  boin. 

Death  of  Druiua 
Tibcrina  again  aub- 
diica  the  Dnlma- 
tiana  and  Panno*! 
nUns. 
Augtistua  reoeiveaj 
the  Bupreme  power, 
for  lU  yeaxv  more. 

Proceeds  to  Gaul 
with  Tiberiua,  who 
crosaea  ttie  Rhine. 

Both  return  to 
Home. 

Death  of  Meoenaa. 

Census  of  Roman 
citizens. 

;  Tiberius     goes     to 

!  Germany. 

AugttstuK  at  Rouke. 

,  Preparations  for 
absorbing  Jndsni 
into  the  EmpirsL 


The  Council   meet*  Complicated         in- 
at  Dei7tU0  and  con-|  trigiies  of  Syllseus,  | 
demns    Alexander  ^^  Fabatus     (Cffi^'ar's; 
and     Aristobulns^  *  procurator),       and 
who  are  strangled    Herod, 
at  Sebaste  (:$ama-  Herod  aettles  Zam 


in  Arm«- 


aria,  a  Dabylonian 
Jew,  in  BaXanea. 


rift). 
Agitation  in  Jnda>a. 
Antipater    tries    to 

gain   partif^ans   by 

giftn,  and  then  by 

terror.  {Mr.  Lemn*8  Daten.^ 

Forms  a   plot  with    Feb.     S2     (abont), 

PlierorafsDoriis&c,  I  Birth  of  John  the 

againat  Herod.         >  Baptist       Aug.    1 
He  procures  a  letter,  (about),    Nativitt 

summoning  him  to   of  Jxsna  Chbist. 


Satnminns  and  the  Tiberias 
procnrator  Volum-   nla. 
nius  take  part  in 'Retires    to  Rhodes, 
the    trial    of    the' 
sons  of  Harlamne! 
(an   indication    of 

BUl^OC- 


and  remains  there 
seven  years. 


Herod's 
tion). 

Satuminus  receive'* 
presenta  from  An- 
tipater. 

P.  QuiwTiLinB  Va- 
nns  {Lepaius)  auc- 
ceeda Satuminus 
before  Sept  9. 


Roma 


See  c  xiL  p.  808.] 


744 


m 


746 


T4f 


748 
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M.0, 


JUD/KA. 


I 


6 


AtLiJ. 


Nov, 


Tho    oenmuB     com- 
mencee  about  July, 

The  Fhariaees  refuse 
the  oath  to  CcBBHr 
and  Herod,  and  are 
fined. 

They  spread  the 
report  that  Messi- 
ah has  come ;  and 
Herod  puts  their 
leaders  to  death. 

Herxxl 83 

i^pr.  [Sends  Antlpater  to 
Rome  with  his 
will,  appointing 
him  his  heir,  and 
recalls  thence  his 
sons  Ardielaus  and 
Philip. 

Pheroraa  retires  to 
Fetrsea.  Uis  death 
diacoven  Antipa-- 
teP's  p!ot. 

Disgrace  of  Doris. 

Simon  deposed,  and 
Mattuiab  made 
II. -P.  (b^ore  the 
Faaty  Sept.  11). 

Batliyllus  sent  by 
Antipater  to  poison 
Herod. 

Antiputur  lands  at 
CsDsan-a^  goes  to 
Jerusalem,  and  \.* 
condemned  br  a 
(jouncli.  Ilerod 
writes  to  Augustus 

Falls  ill,  and  alters 
his  wiU,  making 
Herod  Antipas  his 
successor. 

Herod 34 

Goes  to  Jericho. 

Pulling  down  of  the 
eaj^le,  tho  symbol 
of  lloman  power. 

Matthias  deposed, 
and  Joazar  made 
II. -P. 

Herod  harangues 
the  chiefs  of  the 
nation  at  Jericho, 
and  bums  tho 
Rabbis. 
12-13 '  Eclipte  of  the  Moon, 
15-lS  Goes  to  tho  pprings 
of  Calllritoe,  but 
without  effect :  and 
is  plunged  in  a 
bath  of  oU. 

Despairs  of  his  life. 

Returns  to  Jericho : 
donation  to  the 
army.  Jewish! 

chiefs  shnt    up  in! 
the  Hippodrome.     | 


VGTFT,  AEAUIA,  BTO. 


SyllffiOB 
Rome. 


goes     to 


BYBIA. 


BOMB. 


Varsus  is  present  at  C. 
Jerusalem  at  trial 
of  Antipater,  and 
returns    next  day 
to  Antiocli. 


CsBaAT    receives 
the  Toffa  Virilie, 


Mar. 


19 


20 


5  end,  or  4  beg*^'  NATIVITY  OF  JESUS  CHRIST,  ac- 
cording to  Sulplcius  and  most  modern  authorities. 
Note.  On  this  view  The  Census,  still  in 


of  the  Nativity, 
the  events  at  Beth- 
lehem ;  the  arriyal 
of  the  Magi  at 
Jerusalem,  their 
adoration  st  Beth- 
lehem, and  retiirn 
home ;  the  purifi- 
cation of  Mary, 
and  presentation 
of  Jesus  in  the 
Temple ;  the  flight 
of  Joseph  and 
Mary  with  Jesns 
to  Egypt;  and  tho 
massacre  of  the 
children  at  Betli- 
lehem,  must  all  be 
comprehended  in 
the  'first  three 
months  of  this 
year. 


progress  (If  begun 
inu.c.  G),  was  prob- 
ably one  cause  of 
the  disturbance  at 
Jerosalem. 


748 


749 


75-^ 
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BLO. 


4 
Mar. 
iT 


JUDJBA. 


Apr. 

1 


{ 


2 


10 
ver. 


Herod  orders  their 
dexth  iminedUttly 
on  liLi  own. 

Answer  from  Rome 
about  Antipatcr. 

Herod  attempts  sui- 
cide. 

r^^t  Attempt  of  An- 
tipatcr; Herod 
orders  }iiii  death. 
Make4  a  new  wilL 

Hkboj>  i>[bb  at  Jbb- 
icao,  five  dayn  affl- 
rr  the  execution  of 
Antipater^  in  his 
70th  year. 

The  prisoners  in  the 
Hippodrome  set 
free. 

ABonsLAns  is  greet- 
ed as  King. 

Funeral  of  Herod. 

Archelans  sacrifioes 
in  the  Temple. 

Riot  and  massacre 
in  the  Templs. 

Archelaus  goes  to 
deiiarea,  has  an  in- 
terrie  w  w  Ith  Vanis, 
and  sails  for  Rome, 
whither  HratOD  Am* 
TiPAS  follows. 


KOYPT,  ABABlAf  ETa 


Joseph  and  Mnry 
return  from  Kgypt, 
with  Jesus,  imd 
turn  aside  to  Nas- 
aretli  in  Ghililee. 
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^Abgaroi*,  kiag  of  Edesea; 
C7&. 

Abilenet  at  the  time  of  Herod. 
81. 

Abtaleon,  Jewteh  rabbi,  78. 

AceldaniH.  J/fiH. 

Acetnm,  3'24. 

Achaia,  it-t  contribations  for 
the  poor  ia  Jerasalem,  404. 
Mission  of  Timotheus  aod 
Krastua  to,  507, 503. 

AcliHicii.'*^  with  others,  earrien 
tho  epistle  to  the  Oorinthi- 
anA,5i2,  f)13. 

AcrocorinthuB,  the,  4^S. 

Actiiim,  battle  of,  8 ). 

Acta  of  the  Apostles,  not  a 
completo  apostolic  history, 
olS.  Its  real  purpose,  878. 
Break  between  it  and  the 
earliest  eocleaiastical  his- 
tory, 878. 

•  -~-,  ciirouoIo;»y  of  the,  419- 
42.3.  Conclusions  of  tite, 
5S3.  Written  by  St.  Lulce, 
6S7, 709.    Its  contents,  709, 

710.  Time  and  place  nt 
which  it  was  written,  7ln, 

711.  Its  genuinenps.«,  710. 
Kiibject  of  the  second  part 
ofthe,40U401  Iti  relation 
to  St  PaoTs  Kpistles,  4'32. 

Adasai  brittle  of,  41. 

Adramyttium,  port  of,  £.61. 

Adrift,  sea  of,  570. 

Adultery,  Christ's  answer 
when  appealed  to  in  the 
case  of  the  woman  taken  in, 
891. 

^lla  Capitolina,  name  be- 
stowed upon  new  city  of 
Jerui^alem,  186. 

,  bldhop  of,  mention  of, 

137. 

JEnoa,  216. 

Agabua,  predicts  a  fHmincy 
433.     Prophecies  of,  tao. 

Agora  of  Athen«,  Pnul's  dis. 
oourses  in  the,  4'>5. 

,  situation  of  the,  476. 

Agrippa,  Herod's  firiendshipi 
with,  84. 

• ^  name  of,  Introdnoed  into 


ALEXAStDKA. 


Aia>moMA<]ia*Bb 


family  of  Aristobulus,  81.  Alexandra,  daaghter  of  Hyr* 
His  connection  with  tliej  canus,  71.  Her  appealii  t« 
Templfs    86.     Joined     by     Cleopiitra,  70.    Death  of,  82. 


Herod,  87. 
**  Agrippa,  king,'*  grandson  of 

Herod,  98. 
.  St.  Paurfl  defense  before, 

411,  067,   6fi0.     St.   Paul's 

mode   of  addressing  him, 

412. 
{9ee  Herod  Agrippa). 

'Ain  ct-Tabigah,  276. 

'Ain  Yakub  {nee  Well,  Ja- 

c»b's). 
Akiba,  rabbi,  armnr-biarGr  to 

Bai^Cochebii,  1U5. 
Albinus,  procurator  of  Judmi, 

123.      His    chumcter    and 

poli3y,  123. 
Alcimus,   highoprie't,    court» 

Demetrius,  42.     Death  of, 

43. 
Alexander,  binhop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, pilgrimage  of,  187. 
,  hiri  conduct  toward  the 

Jews,  14&      Ills  d&siro  for 

catholicity  of  worehip,  146. 

,  leader  of  a  sect,  612, 617. 

,  put  forward  by  the  Jews 

in  tho  riot  at  Rpheaus,  620. 
,  ran  of  Arietobulus  H., 

priraner    of    Pompey,   68, 


Alexandria,  persecution  of  the 

Jews    in,   under    Caligulti, 

110,111.    Jews  in,  145, 146. 

Their  share  iu    liteiatuiv, 

147.     Literary   school   at, 

147. 
Alexandrian  party  in  the  Co. 

rinthian  Cliurch,  the,  510, 

527. 
.\Iexandrians  and  Cyrcnians 

representing    the  Jews   of 

Africa,  891. 
Alniood  pool,  the,  1.31. 
AlphsBUs  or  Clopas,  191. 
,  father  of  Hntthcw,  679, 

6S0. 
,  James  described  as  Uia 

son  of,  2S2. 
Alypius  of  Antioclk,  138. 
Ainbi\'ius,  &!.,  procurator  of 

JudKa,  107. 
Ammianus  Marcelliiiui>,  namu 

tivoof,  18S. 
Anauel,    high-priei<t    unde/ 

Herod,  79. 
Ananias    and    Sapphim,  the 

Ktory  of.  386,  387. 
Ananias  sent  to  rescue  Jiidnn, 

63. 


Besieged   by  Gabinlns,  68. ,  his  mission,  414,  415 


Again  revolts,  6'.'.    Killed, 
69. 

— •  son  of  Herod,  education 
of,  84.     Herod's  Jealousy  of, 
87.    Death  of,  89. 
— ,  son  of  Simon,  329. 
-,  the  brass-founder,  0£5, 


626. 

— ,  the  Great,  intenriew  of, 
with  Zaddua,  15, 16.  Death 
of,  17.  His  place  in  sacred 
history,  17, 18. 
— ,  Balas,  his  claim  to  the 
crown  of  Syria,  43.  Nomi- 
nates Jonathan  to  the  high- 
priesthood,  43.  llfanios  C I e- 
opatra,  daughter  of  Ptole- 
my Philometer,  44. 
—  Janniens  war-i  of,  C3. 
Death  of,  64. 

,  Tiberius,  procurator  of 

Judara,  120. 

Alexandra,  wife  of  Aiixander 
JannsBus,  64. 


,  hi^h-prii'st,  Paul  l)efore, 
615,  526.  Couies  to  C«sa- 
rtia,  to  accuse  Paul  before 
Felix,  549. 

A  nanus,  high-priest,  takes  the 
leatl  in  the  defense  of  Jern- 
siilcm  against  the  Romans, 
126. 

,  persecution  by,  allusion 

to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, 699. 

(sse  Annas). 

Anasta^ is  citurch  of  the,  13^. 

AuHta.  340. 

Anathema,  occurs  frrqncntly 
in  th<?  ancient  canons,  652. 

Ancvrn,  city  of,  464. 

And'rew,  follows  Chri»«t,  209. 
Conimande^l  by  Christ  to  let 
down  hlx  nctf,  234.  Final 
call  of,  235,  ':36.  Affection 
of,  261. 

,  St,  663, 664. 

I Andromachns,  murder  of,  17 
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^ndroniciis,  bribed  by  Mene- 
lan?,  25.     Put  to  deaths  25. 

,534. 

AngeU  nn,  delivers  the  Apoa- 
tles  from  prison^  3S7. 

" of  the  (Jluirch,"  161. 

,  vision  of  an,  at  tlie  sep- 
ulchre, 349. 

Angels^  at  the  Ascenaion,  pre- 
dict tlie  Secoad  Coming  of 
the  Ix)rd,  857. 

,  ministry  of,  to  Jo^us,  20C. 

,  the  two,  pitting  in  tlie 

sepnlchrp,  351. 

Anilai  (8^  Asinai). 

Anna,  dnuglitei*  of  Phaniiel, 
gives  thank*'  for  the  advent 
of  Christ,  180, 

Annaa,  Chnt>t  in  the  house  of, 
3-21. 

,  high<piie0t,  lOT. 

or  Anannc,  high-priest, 

123.     Y\U  persecution  of  the 
ChrUttinns,  1^», 

,  high- priest  at  the  time 

of  Jolin  the  Baptist's  appear- 
ance, 19<J. 

,   tlie    hi^'h-prient,   Peter 

and  John  before,  335. 

Anniiis  Rnfn?,  prucurator 
Judiea,  107. 

Annunciation,  dnte  of  the,  191. 

Anointing  of  Cliri<tt,  260,  207. 

Anthony  {nee  Mark). 

Antichrist,  mystery  of,  615. 

AntigoDus  of  Socho,  109. 

— ^  tSocho,  founder  of  new 
BynagT>gtie,  20.  Writer  of 
the  Mishna,  20.  Palestine 
governed  by,  20. 

' ,  son  of  Aristobulus  II 

prisoner  of  Pompey,  68. 
capes,  09.  Repul-icd  by  Her- 
od, To,  71.  Marches  upon 
Jemsnlem,  71.  Nominal 
sovereignty  of,  7 ! .  Besieges 
Maaaadn,  71,  72.  Put  to 
death,  7">. 

— — .,  son  of  John  Ilyrcanu?, 
50.     Slain,  G'i. 

Antio^h,  becomes  a  centre  of 
tlie  Christian  Church,  148. 
Fir^t  Gentile  church  ft)rmed 
at,  and  name  of  Chri.itian 
first  heard  at,  430.  The 
Gospel  preached  to  the 
Greek.4  at,  431.  Its  sltna- 
tion,  430.  Piiul  and  Barna- 
bas at,  432,  441,  442.  Paul 
and  Bamnbns  driven  from, 
445.  Ktiim  to,  447.  Re- 
turn  apaln    to,  456.      Tlio 


Fs- 


AFOeTLES. 

with  Ptolemy  IV.,  22.  Be- 
comes master  of  Ccelesyria 
and  Pal&nlne,  23. 

AntiochuBlV.  Kpi phases,  ac- 
cession and  character  of,  23. 
\\U  campaigns  ag.iinst 
llgypt,  25.  I'akes  Jerusa- 
lem, 25.  Iliri  pen>ecntion 
of  the  Jews,  25-2T.  His 
death,  2S.  Ke.xi^lauce  of 
the  Jews  to,  S4-.^S. 

V.  Kupator,  succeeds  lu;< 

father,  39.     Diejs  40. 

Vr.TheOT,45. 

VII.  Pldetes,  defeats  Tr>-- 

phou,  47.  Besieges  Jenisa- 
lem,  49.  His  moderation, 
50. 

Antipas  banis>hed  to  Gaul, 
115. 

Antipater,  lib  war  against 
Arlstobnltis  II.,  65^  06.  Ap- 
pears bffore  Pompey,  67. 
Governs  Judea,  03.     Made 

?rocurator,  09.     Poisoned, 
0. 

,  son  of  Herod,  bin  enmitv 

towaM  hU  brother?,  87,  SS. 
ConspireH  against  the  life  of 
his  father,  89.     lirou)?ht  to 
trinl,  89.     Death  of,  90. 
■,  son  of  Siilorae,  pleads  the 


church  at,  the  Holy  Spirit 
speaks  to,  43r>.  Christians 
of,  8)-nd  relief  to  Judica  at 
the  time  of  the  famine.  433. 

Antlochus  Epiphanes,  II. 

,kingofComma;'ene,118. 

HI.,  the  Gi*eat,  his  war 


cause  of  Antipns,  101. 

.Vntonio  {we  Baris). 

,  burned  at  tl|e.  time  of 

Cestiin  Gallll^  lt5. 

,  the,  taken  by  the  Ro 

mans,  132. 

Appellcs  comes  to  Mattalhiaa, 
04. 

Apto  heads  a  Greek  deputa- 
tion, 112. 

Apocalypse,  date  of  the,  644. 

Apocalyp8i!»,  meaning  cf  the 
word,  713. 

Apocrypha,  the,  164. 

Apollonius,  governor  of  Coele- 
syria,  24.  Sent  to  ma."sacrc 
the  inhabitant'?  of  JeruMa-. 
lem,20,27.  Defeated  by  Ju- 
das MaccabtPUM,  36.  Fights 
against  Jonathan,  45. 

Apollos  of  Alexandria,  148. 

and  the  Twelve  Disriples 

who  knew  only  the  Imptism 
of  John,  503, 504. 

-,  his  concord  with  Paul  in 

the  reproofis  addressed  to 
the  t:orinthlanJ>.  513.  His 
teaching,  515,  516. 

Apostasv,    tlie    Great, 
tioncd'  by  St.  Paul   in   his 
Second  ICpljstle  to  the  Thes- 
wilonirin!*,  Til 5. 


ABET.lft. 

of,  corrertponding  to  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  261, 
262.  Its  symbolical  mean 
ing,  261.  Attend  Christ  in 
his  second  circuit  of  Galilee, 
267.  Sent  forth  on  their 
mission,  270.  Their  suoceea, 
270.  I'heir  solemn  profes- 
sion  of  their  faith  in  Christ, 
2r0.  Their  failare  in  heat- 
ing a  case  of  demoniacal 
pa*8cs.'ii>n,  2T9.  Contest 
among  them  for  precedence, 
27!*.  Disbel ieve  the  news  of 
thofirst  nppearanccof  Christ 
aAer  the  resurrection,  350, 
351. 

Apostles,  tha  aasomliled, 
Chri.tt's  appearance  to,  353. 
His  second  appearance  to 
them  with  Thomas,  3!^  &M. 
Hii  third  appearance  to 
tliem,  354.  Not  separated 
from  the  otherdiflci plea,  355. 
Admoni'ihed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  prepare  the  writ- 
ten r«y>r.l.<  of  the  lifie  of 
Chri.'-t, -'67.  Miracles  of  the, 
r^r.  Their  imprisooment 
and  deliverance,  887.  Be- 
fore Ih?  Sanhedrim,  38T. 
Scourged,  388.  (V>Dtlnneto 
teach  and  preach  Jeans,  3^ 

.\ppii  Forum,  the  Chrlatiaiu 
meet  Paul  at,  5S0. 

Aquila  of  Ponttis,  148. 

and   Priacilla,  8t  Phal 


takes  up  his  abode  with,  483, 
484.  They  incnr  the  risk  of 
martyrdom,  484.  Sail  with 
St.  Piiul  from  (^enchrese,  492. 
Rem:iiu  at  Ephesnis,  498. 
In«trnct  Apollo?,  503.  At 
Rome,  534.  .\c  Epiiesos, 
613. 
Arabia,  Ft.  I'aul  retires  into, 

416. 
Arcbelans,  ron  of  Herod  the 
G reat,  98.   Named  by  Ucrod 
as  his  snccessor,  99.     Suc- 
ceeds him,  99.    His   entry 
into  the  Temple,  100:     Seta 
out  for  Rome,  100.     Estab- 
lirfhcd  in  his  government  by 
Augustus,  1(K».    EiTect  of  his 
succe<<«'ion  on  the  parents  of 
Clirl't,  99,  100.      Popular 
di.itru?t   of,  102.      Marriea 
Glaphyra,  102.      Banished 
to  Vienna,  102. 
men- 1 ,  accession  of,  189.    Depo- 
sition of,  190. 
Archippns,  Epistle  addressed 
to   Philemon  jointly  with, 
Apostlfs,   Twelve,   choice  of      59<\ 
the.  250,  259.    CliaTaotcr  of  Areopagus,   discourse    of  St 
their  office.  2*10.      rheir  per-      Paul  at  the,  4Y6-479. 
sonal     qtialifirntions.    '01.jAretn«,  espouses  the  cause  of 
Ui'ts  of  the,  26i.     Numljc.l     llyrcnnus  ir.,C6. 
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Aretas,  fiither-in-lavr  of  Herod 
Antipas.  103.  Makes  wnr 
upon  hlin.  V  3.  St-izes  Da- 
rn Hiiciia,  14K>. 

,  his"  wnr  with  H«'ro(l,4n3. 

St.  Paurt  <  scjipe  from,  41U. 

Ari-tieiis,  147. 

Ariiitarchus  seised  by  the 
Kph&<«{ans,  Ml). 

of  the  'riicfsalonians  goe« 

toTroas,  520.  AccompaiiicH 
St.  Paul  on  hid  voyage  to 
Rom  e,  501 .  Fello  w-  privonei' 
of  Paul  n%  Rome,  585. 

ArlAtea?,  letter  uf,  givinp^  an 
accoimi  of  tlie  origin  of  tlie 
Septuttgiutf  152. 

Ari:itobnlu8  I.,  son  of  John 
llyrcanus,  50.  Ai>Bumea  the 
title  of  king^  0'2. 

ILt deftui'* tiie  PhariBeee, 

65. 


ARETXa.  UABNAUAS. 

Afsldflpan^f  the  sect  of,  35,  36. 
Ai<t:irte,  temple  erected  at  Je* 

ruflalim  to,  1:.0. 
.\tlien>i  110,  hiH  pci^ccution  of 

the  .lev.-,  2T. 
Atlienlani*,  churacter  of  the, 

475. 
Athenobluri^  48. 
Athens,  Paul  at.  474. 

,  plan  of,  477. 

,  the  sermon  at,  478. 

,  converta  at,  4S0. 

Attalia,  port  of,  Paul  and  Bar- 

nabafl  at,  447. 
Aiigu.-^tMi>f  title  of,  83. 
,  Herod's  sonK  brought  be- 
fore, 87.  His*  celebrated  Hay- 
ing about  Herod,  90.  Her- 
oii'rt  leg:iey  to,  IK).  D.'ath 
of,  107. 

,  census  made  by,  184. 

Attacked  by  Antlpater'Auranitis  (xrf  Itiira'a). 
and  Aretas,  65,  06.     Offcra  Asnriaa  defeated  by  Gorglas, 
bribes  to  Rome,  06.    Taken     ;S. 

prisoner    by    P«mipcy,  07  Azotua   (Ashdod),   Philip   at. 
Again  a  prisoner  of  Rome,      89$. 
60.    Murdered,  0.0. 

— ,  grandi'on  of  ArifftobuIu«>  S. 

1I.,71.     Death  of,  79. 
,  8on  of  Hcro<],  education  Babylon,  Fin*t  Rpii*tle  of  Peter 


of,  84.    Herod  >  Jealousy  of, 
67.     Death  of,  S9. 
-,  writings  of,  147. 


Ark  in  the  Synagogue,  160. 

Annenla,  JewH  in,  145. 

Artapauus,  147. 

Artemis,  temple  of,  levelled 
with  the  ground  tiirongh 
the  agency  of  St.  John,  OO'i 
('<«e  Diana). 


BETU'HOBOM. 

483.  His  mission  to  Jeru' 
ralem,  433.  Separated  witli 
Saul  for  the  mis -ion  to  tlie 
GentileH,  436.  Oni>  of  the 
Apo!«tlcs,  437.  Hifi  first  uiIh- 
sionary  journ  y  with  Paul, 
437  («•«•  Prtul).  ('on.<iid«red 
by  the  people  at  Lystra  to  be 

•  Jove,  440.  His  return  jour- 
ney with  Paul,  447,  443. 
8«  para  tea  from  Paul,  and 
go  s  with  John  Mark  to  Cy- 
pruR,  4*^9.  An  Apostle,  683. 
His  cliamcter  and  hibors, 
6S3.    Epistle  of,  684. 

Rarnahns,  propo8e<i  with  Mat- 
thias  as  an  Apostle,  880. 

Bartholomew,  call  of,  20:>.  His 
confew>inn  of  Clirict,  209. 
Supposed  tn  bo  the  Nathau- 
ael  of  ht  John,  262, 679. 

Baruch,  Book  of.  150. 

Barzaphemrs,  Parthian  com- 
mander, 71. 

Bashan,  under  Herod,  81. 

Basilica,  the,  erccted  on  the 
spot  wherv  the  ci*os8  is  said 
to  have  becu  found,  137. 

Batanea,  under  licro<1,  81. 

Baten  el  Hawa,  339. 

Bath  and  eradio  of  Jesus,  116. 

Batb-col,  the,  203.  Heard  by 
^aul,  411. 

Batlaiiim,  office  of  the,  163. 

Beatitudes.  Mount  ot,  the,  200. 


written  from,  030.    Jews  at, 
636.     Jews  of  the  Dispert^ion 
at,  145. 
Bacchiilcs,  defeated  by  Judns 
ftiacculnvus,    .37.      irent    to 

support  Alcinus,  42.      De-,*'Boantiful"  gate,  miracle  at 
feats    Judns,  49       Attnckoi     the,  3  4. 
Jonathan,  43.    Fortifies  Jer-  Reit-lahm,  town  of,  \^f). 


iclio,43.     Makes  peace  with 
Jonathan,  4.^. 


Aecension,  Moimt  of  the,  33S,  Paga^es,  Persian  satrap,  15. 
339.  Baptism   of  John,  whether   n 


,  the,  356,  357. 

Afceticism,  Paul's  ai^iment 
against,  5S9.  Opposition  to, 
615,  610. 

Aslidod  {nee.  Azotus). 

Asia,  St.  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions forbidden  to  preach 
the  (Jospel  in,  4')?,  463. 
Diffusion  of  the  Gospel  in, 
505. 

Minor,  St  Paul  in,  462, 

463.     Heresy  in,  014. 

Asiarchs,  the,  510. 

Asinai  and  Anilai,  revolt  of, 

114. 
A«monff>an  dynasty,  44, 45. 
family,  table  of  the,  59. 

iiouse,  last  ruler  of  the, 

71,  li. 

kipgdom  establbihed  by 

Ari.stobulu-,  52. 

monarchy  founded,  62. 

prlnci'.",  34. 

Asmnna'anti,  cruelty  of  Herod 

toward  the,  78. 
Ass,  the,  fetched  for  Clirist  by 

the  dijiciples,  804. 


Bel  and  the  Dragon,  157. 
Bemii,  the,  124,  327. 
Benedict  UP,  the,  18'i. 
"  Bcrea,"  camp  at,  42. 


new   Institution,  200.     Ac-  Berenice,  marHed  to  Aristo- 


buluo,  son  of  Herod,  87. 
— ,  sister  of  Herod  Agrippa 
H.,  119. 

(Tripoli),  Jews  at,  147. 


cepted  by  the  mars  of  the 
people,  201. 

— of  the  Proselytes  of  Right 
eousnexjfi,  !.*.(). 

— ,  nrlijin   of,  150.      Com-,Bernice,  slitter  of  Agiippa,  556. 

Bercea,   noble-minde^iness  of 

the  Jews  at,  473, 474. 
Bethal  ar.i,  (dace  of  Christ's 

bnptl«m,  21<>. 
Bethany,  the  family  at,  296, 

297.       Situation     of,    297. 

Meaning  of  the  name,  297. 

The  Sabbath  spent  nt,  30O 

Feast  at,  date  of,  313.  Chii><k 

lends    his  disciples  to,  S-jO. 

The  Apostles  led  by  Christ 

befon;  Wh*  a^ccn^ioa  to,  357. 

{Se  Petlinharn.) 
Bethel,  fortified  by  Bacchides, 

43. 
Bether,  fortress   of,  defended 

by  the  Jews,  130. 
Betiieada,  miracle  at  the  pool 

of,  244,  245. 
Beth-horoD,  fortified  by  Bac* 

chides,  43. 


manded  by  Chri.*t,  r65. 
I3arai>ba!>.  his  relcai^e  demand 

ed  by  the  people  in.<*tcad  of 

thatof  Christ,  325,  320. 
Baradipus,  Jacob,   bishop  of 

Edesea,  674. 
Bar-Cocheba,  leader    of    the 

Jews   undtr  Hadrian,  135. 

Coins  of,  136. 
Barii',  tower  of,  60. 

,  fortresj*  of  the,  S3. 


Bar-Jejius  (*»'•';  l^lyniai") 
BnmabnsofCypnn',  148.  Self- 
sscrifico  of,  386,  Brings 
Saul  to  the  Apontles,  417. 
Sent  to  Antiorh,  431 .  t^eeks 
out  Sjtnl  at  Tarsup,  431. 
With  Saul  at  Antloch,  432. 
Whether  at  Jerusalem  at 
the  time  of  the  deliverance 
of  Peter  fh)m  prison,  432, 
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BBTULmXX. 

Bethlebam,  acoount  of,  135. 
Birth  of  Chrlat  at,  1S4. 
Musacreof  the  Iwberf  iii,  l«o, 
91.    Present  church  of,  ITS. 

Bethlehem-Judaii  («  e  U^th- 
lehem,  aooount  of). 

Bethphaga,  aite  of,  301  Mean- 
iDg  of  the  Dame,  30 1,  306. 

Detluwlda,  posiUun  of,  209. 
JeauA  repeats  the  duom  of 
woe  upon,  290.  Site  of  {Bet 
('apernaum). 

Bethtfiirii,  town  of,  37.  Fo'ti- 
fl«l  hy  JudaH  .\laoeabeua, 
&S.  Btfieg.'d  by  Auliochuo 
v.,  39. 

Bexetlia,  eitbtirb  of,  1  liK 

Blr-el-Yakub  i^c  Well,  Ja- 
cob's). 

Dtr  ea-Samariyeh  {%u  Well, 
Jacob's). 

Bfrket  Israil,  131.  Considered 
to  be  the  modem  represent- 
ative of  Bcthesda,  24 1 

Bishop,  Sr.  James's  position 
equivalent  to  that  of,  070. 

Bithynis,  ^t.  Patil  forbidden  to 
enter,  463, 4i;  {. 

Boanerges,  sura-ime  of  Jame 
and  John,  20 i.    The  name, 
057.  665. 

Bread,  unleavcnel,  diy  of, 
314,  315. 

Brethren  of  the  I^ir  1,  2SI,  2S2 

Britain,  tlid  evangelization  of, 
623. 

Burrus,  prefect  of  the  Praeto- 
rian Ouard,  Paul  dcliv.>red 
up  to,  58J.    Death  of,  587. 


C. 

Cabbala,  the,  613. 

Cabi,mAde  high-priest,  123. 

Cesar,  assisted  by  Antipater, 
69.    Julius,  death  of,  7U. 

* ,  Paul's  appeal  to,  555. 

,  the  dues  of,  30S,  309. 

.,  the  Gospel  known  in  the 
household  of  the,  5  )4. 

CsMarea,  city  of,  83.  M.isw- 
creof  Jew<«  by  Felix  at,  1*21. 
Paul  at,  53j.  Tumult  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  8y> 
rian  Greek.4  at,  651.  Philip 
at,  39a  Philip's  ministry 
at,6i0,  691. 

Cieiaraa-Phmppi,  city  of,  ^i. 
Built  by  l^erod  Philip,  105. 
Christ  at,  276. 

Calaphax,  Christ  sent  to,  821. 
Interrng\tC8  Chri*tt,  322. 
Iilgh-prie.'*t  at  the  time  of 
John  the  Baptist's  appear- 
ance, 199.  House  of,  con- 
sultation of  the  Jews  in  the, 
812. 


CUAftlBMATA. 

CUaphas,  Joseph,  high-priest, 
107.    Deposed,  lOJ. 

,  the  high-priest,  his  ar- 
gument for  Christ's  death, 
2^9. 

,   the    high-priest,  Peter 

and  John  before,  oS5. 

Caligula,  his  favor  toward 
lierod  Agrippa,  104.  Ban- 
ishes Pilate,  109.  His  con- 
flict  with  Judaism,  109, 110. 
liis  interview  with  the 
Jews,  112,  113.  His  death, 
114.  Judsoa  under  («ee  Ju- 
diea). 

Callirhoe,  baths  of,  89. 

Calvary,  3:29. 

Cana,  marriage  feast  at,  209. 
Miracle  at,  211, 212.  Second 
visit  of  Christ  to,  227,  22a 
Site  of,  209. 

Canaan,  woman  of  (see  Syro- 
PhoBnIcian). 

Gandaoe,  queen  (tf  Ethiopia, 
397. 

Canon  of  Old  Testament, 
when  closed,  15,  20.  Im- 
portance of  Antiochian  per- 
secution in  fixing  the,  5J. 
The  Hebrew,  commeutariji< 
upon,  151. 

Capernaum,  Jesusi  appears  at, 
23  J.  Jfrsus  repeats  the  doom 
of  woe  upon,  200.  Marked 
out  by  prophecy  as  the  chief 
scene  of  the  Messiah's  min- 
Utry,  229.  Return  of  Jesus 
to,  24L     Site  of,  214, 251. 

Capharsalama,  Nicanor  defeat- 
ed at,  41. 

Oappadocia,  Jews  of,  145. 

Carpus,  St.  Paul  leaves  hlj< 
books  with,  626. 

Carthage,  Council  of,  ratifies 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 700. 

(Jassius,  governor  of  Syria,  70. 

^'  Castor  and  Pollux,**  the  ship 
in  which  Paul  emb.irked 
from  Malta,  578. 

Cenchreip,  harbor  of,  482. 
Paul's  vow  at,  492.  Church 
at,  493. 

Cendebeu«i,  49. 

Cen^UM  made  at  the  time  of 
the  hirth  of  Christ  (s  e  Cy- 
reuiu-). 

Centurion,  confession  of  the, 
335w  Servant  of  the,  healed, 
264. 

Cephas,  faction  of.  In  the  Co- 
rinthian Church,  527  (j^eePe- 
ten. 

Ce^tiiis  Gall  us,  prcftd  of  Sy- 
ri.•^  619. 

(;e-tiuH, thn  river, 440. 

ChAbor,  166. 

Cha^dKah,  tlir,  824,  343. 

Charismata,  tlie,  163. 


GUSIST. 

CharoBetb,the,841. 

Chaddim  (ses  Assidseuis). 

CtiaxsAn,  oflSoe  of  the,  161. 

Chelchias,  sent  to  rescue  Jo 
djea,63. 

Childreu,  Song  of  the  Thre* 
157. 

Chlliastlc  period  of  Apocalyp> 
tic  Interpretation,  723. 

Chloe,  th(Me  of  the  hoa««  nL 
who  bring  bad  news  of  tlie 
state  of  the  CoriutbiaD 
Church,  509. 

Clionee  (see  Colossn). 

Choraxin,  Jenua  repeals  the 
doom  of  woe  upon,  S90L 
Slie  of  (see  Capernaum). 

Christ,  bearing  of  Herod*s  acts 
and  diaraeter  on  the  coming 
of,  91,  92.  Kra  of  birth  o^ 
91.  Sent  before  Herod  An- 
tipater,  104.  Antagonism  of 
his  preaching  to  the  doc- 
trines of  thn  Pharisees,  165, 
166.  Birth  of,  184.  Pro- 
claimed  to  the  shepherds, 
134,  185.  Brought  to  the 
Temple  and  circumcised, 
ia\  <;arried  into  Egypt, 
16!^  Brought  to  Nazareth, 
1S9.  His  childhood  and 
youth,  189,  19a  Goes  to 
Jerusalem  to  keep  the  Pan- 
over,  183.  Found  in  the 
Temple,  190.  Teaches  in 
the  Synagogue  at  Naxaretli, 
190.  His  abode  at  NazareUi 
till  his  thirtieth  year,  191. 
His  outer  and  inner  life 
during  this  period,  191, 192. 
Baptism  of,  201 ,  209.  Place 
of  the^  216.  Proclaimed  the 
son  of  God,  203.  His  temp- 
tation in  the  wilderness,  204^ 
206.  Kei<emblance  between 
the  forty  days  spent  by  him 
in  the  wilderness,  and  the 
forty  days  spent  by  El^ah 
at  Horpb,  and  Moses  on 
Mount  Sinai,  208.  Ministry 
of  angels  to.  206.  At  the 
marriage  feast,  209,  210l 
Hb  relations  with  Mary, 
210.  ]  lis  first  miracle,  311, 
212.  (Conclusion  of  the 
more  private  opening  cS  his 
mlni<(try,  214.  His  sfiort 
abode  at  Caperannm,  214, 
215.  Beginning  of  hi*  mln- 
irttry  at  Jerusalem  at  the 
Passo%'cr,  219.  Puriflee  the 
Temple,  220.  His  predic- 
tion concerning  the  temple 
of  his  body,  2i!.  His  con- 
verts at  Uie  Paa.V)vpr,  )28. 
His  rft>erve  In  trusting  them« 
222.  Leaves  ^femsalem  for 
the  country  of  Judaea,  and 
gathers  converts,  who  ar» 
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cnaiBT. 

iMptised   by   hid   disciples,, 
23S.    Ketirvs  to  Galilee, '^24.' 
Hifl  di8cipl«»  nt  Bychar,  22ti.' 
Uia  reoepiioa  iu  Galilee,  8*26. 
His  rejection  at  Nazareth  J 
220,  m,  2S2,  233.    Date  of! 
lib  public  ministry  in  Gali- 
lee, 1^1.    His  cecond  vi»iti 
to  Cana,  227.     \IU  second | 
Gallleun  miracle,  227,  223.' 
Proclaims  the  kingdtmi  of. 
heaven    hs   iii    hand,  231. 
Teaches  in  the  sy nHgopies, ' 
232.     Proclaims  himoelf  as; 
the  Messiah,  232.    \\U  final! 
call  to  Andrdw  nnd  Peter, 
James  and  John,  235.    Heal- 
ing of  the  dcmonlar,  23C- 
SSa      Healing   of    Petcr'iil 
wifeVftotI  ler,  23S.    1!  ia  fi  r.-.t 
circuit  through  Giililiw,  '.SJ. 
Cure  of  leproxr,  240,  241.  | 
Returns  toCnpernauui,  24 1. 1 
Cures    the    paralytic,   242. 
Claims  the  divine  preroga- 
tive of  forgiving  t>iu,  242. 
Performs  various  mlracle», 
843.    Goes  up  to  JenuuJem. 
843.    Heals  the  cripple  at 
netheflda,244,245.  His  first 
great    doctrinal    discourse, 
J4&-C47.      Asserts   his   su- 
premacy over  the  Sabbatli, 
245, 246.     Claiiris  his  divin- 
it5%  24.\  24'?.    Scene  of  his 
mini^tiv,  24S,  24);   its  du- 
ration, 249,  251.    The  plots 
against  \\U  life,  247.     Sec- 
ond p<>rio<I  of  hl-i  ministry 
In  Galilee, 253.    Defends  his 
ilisciples  for  plucking  com 
•n   the  Sabbath,  253,  £54. 
Heals   the   man   wiih   titp 
withered  hand,  255.    Plot  of 
the  Pharisees  and  I  lerodianii 
against  him,  255^  25G.     Re- 
tires to  the  shore  of  the  Gali- 
lean lake,  255.     His  mira- 
cles there.,  255.      His  prep- 
arations for  organizing  the 
Christian  Church,  25G.    His 
choice  nf  tlio  Twelvo  ApoH- 
tles, '.  53, 257.  I  It*  .^crmon  on 
the  Mount,  20*2-804.     Heali> 
the  servant  of  the  centurion, 
2(M.     ReiitorcA  the  1  ife  of  the 
mn  of  tlio  widoir  of  Nnin, 
8il4.     \\U  messAge  to  John 
the  Daptbt  in  prison,  265. 
His  testimony  to  Jolin,  265. 
Reveals  himself  as  n  jndiro, 
965.      Anointed,   866,    207. 
Makes  bis  second  circuit  of 
Galilee,  207.     Hi'*   contro- 
versy vrltli   the   PhnrLu'es, 
268.      Heals  the  blind  and 
dumb  demoniac  268.     The 
visit  nf  his  mother  and  breth. 
ren,  267.    His  parables,  268. 


OURIST. 

Stills  the  storm,  26  %  1  leals 
the  man  poaie»)ed  of  a  le-l 
gion  of  devil-,  26S.  Hisj 
second  rejection  at  Naza-j 
reth,  269.  His  third  clmiit' 
of  Galilee,  869.  Ketires  to 
a  lonely  spot  on  the  lake, 
271.  Hii  first  miracle  of 
the  loaves  and  fii<hei',  271. 
ItJ  effect  on  the  GHliieanii, 
872.  Tlie  Galileans  wi/ih  to 
make  him  King,  272.  Walks 
upon  the  water,  278.  His 
controveriiy,  in  which  tlie 
people  desire  a  new  sign,  273. 
Wutclied  by  emissaries  from 
Jerusalem,  274.  Retires  to 
Pliceniciii  and  the  Decapolis, 
274  Healit  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  274.  His  second  mira- 
cle of  tlie  loaves  and  flxhec, 
274  His  encounter  with  the 
Pharisees,  Siidducee^,  and 
llerodians,  275,  276.  As- 
cends the  Jordan  to  Cssn- 
rea-Philippi,  ^76.  Demandji 
full  confe«iion  of  faith  from 
the  didciples,  270.  The 
*'  chief  comer-stone  "  of  the 
Church,  277.  Reveals  to  the 
disciples  the  mystery  of  his 
death  and  resurrection,  277. 
His  transfiguration,  87S,  279. 
Renewed  prediction  cf  his 
passion,  279.  His  last  re- 
turn to  Capernaum,  279 
Set?  a  little  child  in  the 
midst  of  the  Apostles,  280. 
His  ensuing  discourse,  2S0. 
]Iis  final  departure  fh>m 
Galilee,  280.  Challenged  by 
his  brethren  to  show  him 
self  in  Judflpa,  289.  His 
Journey  through  Samaria 
and  rejection  there,  290.  Ex- 
pectation concerning,  290. 
Appo.irs  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernoclat,  teaching  in  tlie 
Temple,  290,  291.  Pro- 
claims himself  the  giver  of 
the  water  of  life,  291.  Tlte 
attempt  to  arrest  him,  ^91. 
His  decision  in  the  case  of 
the  woman  taken  in  adul- 
tery, 292.  Another  contro- 
versy with  the  Phari«eei*, 
292.  The  witness  to,  292. 
Attempt  to  stone  him,  293. 
Heals  the  man  blind  from 
hh  birth,  293, 294.  Declares 
himself  the  Light  of  the 
World,  293.  Represents 
himoelf  ns  the  Good  Shep- 
herd. 295.  At  the  Feast  of 
the  Dedication,  295.  Jews 
again  attempt  to  stone  him, 
8(t5.  Retires  to  llethabara, 
295.  Raises  Laxarus  from 
the  dead,  995,  296.    In  the 


OUBI8T. 

home  at  Bethany,  897. 
Council  hold  concerning, 
8i)8.  'Withdraws  to  Eph- 
raim,  898.  His  return  to- 
ward Jerusalem,  299.  His 
denunciation  of  Herod,  999. 
His  progress  through  Penea, 

299.  300.    Warns  his  disci- 

{)les  for  the  third  time  of 
lis  passion,  death,  and  res- 
urrection. 899.  Recroeses 
the  Jordan  to  Jericho,  300. 
Heals  the  two  blind  men, 

300.  Conversion  of  Ziic- 
climis,  8U0.  Spends  the 
Sabbath    at   Beihauy,  300, 

301.  Prepares  to  present 
himself  in  thu  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  304.  l\U  recep- 
tion at  Jerusalem,  305,  306. 
His  character  as  king,  305. 
Returns  to  Bethany,  306. 
His  second  cleansing  of  the 
Temple,  300,  307.  The  last 
day  of  Ills  public  teaching, 
307-312.  InculcatoB  faith 
and  mutual  forgiveness,  807. 
Asks  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes  whether  the  baptism 
of  John  was  from  heaven  or 
of  man,  308.  His  parables 
ooncerniug  their  rejection  of 
him,  308.  Devices  to  en- 
trap him,  308.  309.  An- 
swers the  Saddueees  con- 
cerning the  Resurrection, 
308.  His  great  command- 
ment, 309,  310.  Questions 
the  Pharisees,  310.  I  lis  de- 
nunciation of  the  Scribes  and 
Phariseefs  310,  311.  His 
lamentation  over  Jerusalem, 
31 1.  His  praipc  of  the  piior 
widow,  311.  His  final  de- 
parture from  the  Temple, 
311.  His  prophecy  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  nnd 
of  tlie  end  of  the  world,  812. 
Tells  his  disciples  the  time 
of  his  betrayal,  31uw  Yj^U 
the  Paschal  Supper  with 
them,  314-317.  Washes  the 
feet  of  the  disciples,  810. 
Ri'veals  the  treachery  of 
Judas,  317.  Announces  that 
his  hour  U  come,  817.  His 
commandment  that  they 
should  love  nnoanother,3lf. 
Hifl  prediction  about  Peter. 
317,  818.  Appoints  to  meet 
the  disciples  In  Galilee  after 
his  resurrection,  318.  His 
last  discotir^e  and  interces- 
anry  prayer,  31S.  Goes  out 
to  the  Mount  of  Olive.*,  SIS. 
His  Agony  in  the  garden, 
818,  819.  Surrenders  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  the 
officers  sent  to  take  him. 
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S20.  Iiitliehoiii*eof  Aimtip, 
821.  Sent  to  CaiaphuK,  8*i1 . 
Interrogated  by  iiim,  3i'J. 
Arraigned  before  the  ^»ui- 
hedriin,  '.Vtl,  lii-sdcmcnn  i 
throughout  his  trial-',  '61'1. 
323.  Avow8  hiin-oelf  tht 
iUirJst,  the  Son  of  God,  Gi3. 
Brouglit  before  IMlnte,  3*-*4. 
8^6.  Sant  by  him  to  Herod 
Antipna,  S95.  Yielded  ii| 
by  Mlate  t«>  tlie  peopUv,  3->6. 
Handed  over  to  the  Uoniaii 
eoldier.',  3i0.  I  i>nte*(i  h\»{ 
eflfort  to  wivu  him,  3*i(»,  327. 
Sentence  pmnounreJ  upon 
him  by  lilutp,  3-*7.  iWA 
crudfixl'in  (.s«r  l.'nicifixion). 
\\\a  i>:iving«  firiiu  the  croa-. 
330,  3r>4.  Confidis  \\h 
mother  to  Joliti,  ;!33.  Por- 
tenta  folluwing  blsf  death. 
834,  335.  Found  nln-ndy 
dend,  33.\  1 1  i^  iside  pierced, 
335.  Te.-«t  iniony  of  ^=  t.  Jolin, 
830.  Cnre  of  IMlate  to  np- 
certnin  the  trutli  of  VK- 
death,  336.  Ilia  burial, 336. 
Ills  fir.-t  uppearancc  iifuM 
the  resurnrtlon,  :50.  Hi- 
Bcoond  appeMrance,  i>51. 
third  oppearance,  3&'2. 
fourth  nppearance,  i52, 
Hi^  fifth  appeurunce, 
Hijfi  sixth  appearance, 

854.  Hid  in?venth  nppcjir- 
aneo, !  51.  11  in  cominnnd  to 
I'eter  and  prediction  of  Iii*- 
niartyMom,  354.  Mi«  eighth 
ap{enrance,tothefrrent  body 
cif  hw  dl?nple!«,  a'. 4,  8.V). 
Iliii  cnnimiMion  lo  them, 
a5\    His  ninth  iipi>eamnre. 

855.  1 1  is  Inst  interview  with 
tlie  .Apo:^t!e^  and  hin  a^cen- 
Fjoa,  y6C-36S.  Tlio  prT>pli«»- 
rv  of  his  fecond  coming,  ijr>7. 
The  destruction  of  Jeruiw- 
leni  completes  tl»e  fimt  ad- 
▼I'nt  of,  040.  I^rophecicH  of. 
C4<J,  ft47.  Tl»e  epoch  of  I  lie 
fill  of  Jerusnlem  tlie  type  of 
l«i-«  feconil  coming,  040. 
Account  of  hl<<  resurrection 
(-*«•;  Keau  miction).  Firs! 
<lii»ciples  of,  2(K  Gennnlogy 
of  192-194.  Pate  rf  Ilk 
birtli,  104,  r5.  Life  of. 
chronology  of, ;  5^  HS ».  TI- 
t'e-<  of,  given  liy  John  the 
llflpll}.t,12i>T ;  by'Xnthanoel, 

2a'.>. 

Christi,  Pplna  (*»<»<?  Klinmnuf). 

Ciirislinn  (Muirch,  prepjirn- 
tions  for  organi7.ing  the, 
256.  Name  of,  fir.n  hearri 
at  Ant ioch,  430,43-2. 

Christianity,  corruptions  of, 
613, 614.    Eatabllahment  of, 


CIUCIA. 
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■ 

nt  the  epocli  of  the  fall  of  Cflic'an.'*,  mention  of  the,  i.n 

JeniHHh'ni,  644-650.  ■    the     controver»»y    beineen 

L'hrii>tiauity  in  Kurope,  date  of ;     Stephen  and  the  HeUeniciic 

its  introduction,  45S.    Intiu-'    Jeus,  301. 

encc  of  the  dispersion  on  tlie  Clnudn,  i&hmd  of,  566. 

promulgation  of,  148.  Proee- Claudia,  convention    of,  6SC; 

iytism  of  the  Pharisees  pnv-'    her  suppoecd  Britisli  origin, 

ing  tlie  way  for  the  diffiisiou:    626. 

of,  168.  Clandiuj',  accession    of,   115. 

Christians  depart  from  Jeni-j    His  edict  for  the  tolemtioiy 

salem  before  the  siege,  129., 

Persecuted    by    Nero,   620.. 

Firvt  general  persecution  of  j 

the,  621.  Pewecution  of  tlie, 

by  Annas,  123. 


of  tlie  Jenish  religion,  115. 
His  policy  in  the  l«:a8t,  117. 
lis.  Ifanishes  the  Jews  froiu 
Konie,  121.    Death  of,  495. 
Clemens  of  Rome.,  153. 


,  Asiatic,  desertion  of  the,  Clement  at  Rome,  liis  wrilloga 
624.  concerning  the  persecntioii 

Chronological  Tnblts  of  New!  of  the  Chri!>tiaus,  622.  Con- 
Testament  HL*tory,  725-  ceming  Pnul'e  Jonmey  to 
756.  I    Spain,  628, 628. 

Chrysostom,  writings  of,  con-  Clementines,  tlie,  604. 
ct-ming   Paul's  Jounicy  toCleobius.  399. 
Spain,  6-23.  cncodemus  or  Malcfaas,  147. 

Church,  Alexandrine,  146.        Cleopnii,  (Christ's   appearance 
,  Christian,  acting    as   n      to, -52, 353. 


Hi. 

lli^ 

3. 
?53. 
J  53, 


court    of    arbitrntinn,    164.  Cieopatni  ninrrled  to  Ptolemy, 

Beginning  of  the,  20S.     Be-'    23.    Her  relations  with  Uei^ 

ginning  of  poi^itive  institu-     od,  79. 

tionsi  in  the,  3SS,  2  80.    Gen-  C!oisters  of  the  Temple  of  Her- 

ernl  persecution  of  tlie,  896.;    od,  94. 95. 

Its  po-iiion  nt  the  death  of  Clopas,  516.    {See  Alphcn*.) 

Tiberiu*",  399.     Worship  of,  Cnidiis  pasFed  by  I^ul  on  Ills 

similar  to  tliat  of  the  Syna-,    voyage  to  Rome,  5G2. 

agogue,  162.  *        Co»le.«yrin,  the  dowi7  of  Cleo* 
,    establisliment  of    the,     |-alra,  S3. 

644.  Coins  ol  Simon,  57, 58. 
of  Christ,  full  eftabli.-h-  Collections  for  the  p  or  In  tho 

ment   of  the.  In  the  Holy     (:hri^tIan  Chuich,501,502. 

Laud,  etc.,  recorded  in  theColncsie,  the  Church  nt,  507. 

Acts  of  the   Apoftles  376.  CoIoaMans,£plstl  >  tothe,  writ- 

Fonndationofthe,  878.  Two,    ten  at  Rome,  5S6.    Itsc>n- 

section<«    of  the   primitive, 

379.    The  great  body  of  be-I 

Hovers  first  seen  in  pnblic, 


«s,  879.      Modeled   on    the 


tents,  5S7-58 ».     ComipUoii 
from    Judaif'm,   68^.      Sn- 
prcmo   headship  of  Clirlet 
6SS. 

JcwInIi  congregation,  379.     Community  of  poods   In  the 
of  tlio   Sepulchre  of  the     Priiniti\'o  Chiurh,  T.S%. 

Virgin,  338.  Conception,  the    miracnlons, 
,  l»rimitive,  four  elements,     180, 182, 1S3. 

in  the  daily  lifo  of  tlie,  383.  Constantino  deftroy*  the Tem- 

Stntc  of  tlie,  384.      United;     pie  of  A ^ta1  te  at  Jerusalem, 

Chrlrttian  pi-syer  in  the,  8S6.      137. 
,  moral  corruption  in  the,  Converts,  the  three  tliotisand, 

018.  on    the  Day  of  IVntecoet, 
,  tho  whole,  at  Jerusalem,      SS:». 

diseiis'^es  the  great  que«tion  Coponins,  pnyuiator  of  Ju- 

miped     by    the   Judnizing     dnn,  l(s6,  107. 

spirit,  4N),  451.  Corban,     Iila1e*H    appro)>ria- 
,  assembly    of  tho,  461.      tion  of  the,  ItS. 

Decision    of  the,  451.      Its ,tlie,followiiiirthcl>ap!t«m 

significance,  4*^5.     The  Kf-     of  pro.»elytes,  IfVI. 

sembly  wronglv  called  theCorbiilo,  Doniitii  s,  prefect  of 

Fimt  Council,  455.  ■     Syria,  55l-r.^5. 

Churches  of  Judiea  and  Gall-  Corinth,  Its  importance  In  the 


lee  and  Samaria,  rest  and 
prosperity  of,  419. 
(;illcia,  Pnnl   and  Silas  visit, 
459.      Province  of,  at   the 
time  of  St.  Paul,  404. 


history  of  I»hii1,  4<^K  The 
old  Greek  city  and  the  new 
Roman  colony,  4*^2.  Its  pop- 
ulation of  Greeks,  Romana, 
and  Jews.  483.     St.  Paul  at, 
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030.  St  Paul  nt,  after  hir 
first  lmpri:ioitint-nt,  01 '^. 

Corinthian  i'hurch,  opposition 
pnrty  to  Paul  in  tiip,  .V27. 
Stitc  of  the  &  ^t  ^0,  015. 

Corintlii!in«,  manyot'ttuMii  isc- 
lieve  and  aro  baptize  i,  48S 

,  First  Kpidtle  to  t'.'P,  .VK). 

lU  date  and  place,  51'i. 
Contontii  and  spirit  of  thcs 
51C-51S. 

,  Second  Kpl^tle  to  tlie, 

date  of  the,  £>23.  Qusfltion 
of  an  intermediate  Kpifltl.', 
524.  (;iiaracter  and  con- 
tents of  the,  525. 

Cornelius,  eonvcnion  of,  396, 
339.  Miwion  of  St  Pctei 
10,4:8,420.' 

Counbara.-',  husband  of  Sa- 
lome, 82. 

Coijv,  Icing  of  tlie  Lc.«fltjr  Ar- 
menin,  llS. 

Counf^il      liold 
Jem.',  20 s, 

,     th  J     Fir»t     Gener.il, 

Ai*!)MiibI>'  at  JeniKalom, 
wrongly  po-calh'd, 4>0. 

Councili«,  the,  lO.J. 

Coven mt,  Nowr  (h«o'  Ti*««t  - 
nient). 

,  division  of  t lie  history  of 

the,  177. 

,  DM,  H-icriflc  ^  of  the,  315. 

Cni.<4dua  pilln^'e.<  tlic  Tcrnplj, 
CD. 

Crt-te,  connection  of  Tlt:i« 
with,  694-1)  0.  Moml  cor- 
ruption ut  013.  I'uiil  at, 
after  lenvin^  Home.  611. 

Crio,  Cape  (s^'f  Cnidu^) 

Cripple,  hcnlin;;  of  the,  at 
liethesdA,  t»4,  245. 

Cri^piw,  the  bnpt{:4ni  of,  4'>S 

Cr  If-',  form  of  the,  uned  in 
eruc'.flxion,  344. 

,  St.  Andrew's   ('tea  Crux 

deciis:*ati). 

,  8t  Anthony's  i^tes  Cnix 

coniniiiMa). 

Crucifixiun,  account  of  the, 
329-r>:u.  Mtinner  of  the, 
329, 33Q.  Place  of  the,  33(>. 
Time  of  the,  331.  8:iyin{?n 
of  Christ  during  the,  331- 
3B 1.  Portents  following  the. 
334,3.%. 

'  -  -,  among  the  Romans,  man- 
ner of, « tf.,  ii44,  .'WT). 

Crux,  ciiramiMHti,  th  •,  344. 

,  decti-«i:itfi,  :h-,  ,S44. 

,  iu)ini.S'<  I.  the,  'M-i. 

CiiuiinJii  Venti'li'i--,  prorur-- 
tor(»f  Jii  lii'ft,  1*20. 

Cyproj,  niothor  of  llrrnd,  7<\ 

Cyprn-,  HivnaUv  and  S-ml 
nt,  43S  43'.  Settlement- 
of  Jr-wrt  in,  145. 

Of  rene,  Jewn  at,  147. 


i):8c:ri.B». 


Cyrenians  and  .\lexandriiin0, 
repreeenting  the  Jews  ut 
Africa,  391. 

Cyretiius  and  the  Census,  195. 

(t««  Qulriniu^). 


D. 

Dalmaniitha,  HS. 
I):inni>i-*.  conversion  of,  4S0, 
l.)iinm.Hcui<,  Jews  numerous  at 
403. 

St.  I'huI's    mintetry  at, 


415,  410 
Dnnid,  book  of,  54.     Visiour 

of,  r.4. 
David,  Hon  of,  Chrivt  comes  as 

the,  .104. 
David's  con,  how  U  Christ  at 

onci*,  and  Lord,  810. 
Denro;M,     tlie     seven      men 

called,  nOO,  691. 

,  appointment  of  the,  390. 


Til'  ir  zeal,  3!»0 
D.raiioli-',  multitudes    drawn 

l)y    tho    fjime    of    Chrl^t^ 

tcacliint;  and  miracles  from. 

23.>.        rndcr     llcro.l,    S2. 

Wh.at  conoisting  of, '.^76. 
IX>dic:itinn,  Feast   of   the,  37 

(jwt!  Feii.-t'. 
Dema-,  com;;Mnion  of  Paul  in 

hi.-*  impri.'onmeut  at  -Rome. 

5S5,     Apostasy  of,  C2S. 
DcmetriiH,  147. 
,  leader  of  the   party  at 

ICphe-id!^  ngahi.'^t  the  teach- 
ing of  Pnul,  518. 
,  Knc4»rus,  Iting  of  Syria, 

64. 

— f.,  Soter,  becomes    king, 

4  ».     Support.-*  Alcimus,  42. 

His  overtures  to  the  Jewi», 

43,44.     Ili4deatli,44. 
Demetrius  H.,  NIcator,  acce  - 

sion  of,  45. 
Demoniac,  healing  of  the,  236- 

230. 

,  the    blind    and    dtimb, 

healed,  209. 
,  the  Gadarenc,  ?69. 


11UI-.MVICI. 

EflTect  of  the  first  miracle 
uptm  them,  213. 

Disci  plci*,  ti.e,  Christ  gives 
them  I  heir  hr^t  coram iralou 
to  begin  their  work,  Si7. 
Their  voyage  acroi's  tho 
lake,  272.  Some  of  tliem  for- 
sake Christ  273.  Develop, 
meiit  of  their  faith,  ^76. 
ltd  full  profession,  276. 

,  three  descend  with  Jesus 

to  the  world  beneath,  270. 

^  Sc'venty,  sent  forth   by 


Christ  dnring  his  progrei*s 

through  Samariii,  2S9,  290. 

— ,  the,  raise   the  question 


Demoniacal   poisi«  ?flsion,  qiie.<i- 

tiou  of,  236,  237. 
Demonincf,  accotmt    of,  336, 

237.     1  leali  ng  of  many,  239. 
Deianh,  the,  163. 
Dt'rix',  Pnul  and  Bumabas  at, 

440, 447. 

,  site  of,  446. 

D'alem,  orijiin  <f  the, 6*2. 
DIuTin,  v.-rir!»lupof,  at  Kphesii^. 
I     MM,  519. 

■  Dicfi'arrhia  (st*^  Pnteoli). 
'  Di'liarhm,  the,  value  r-f,  279. 
Dlonysins,     tlie    Ai-eopagite, 

conversion  of,  4'-0. 
DL<cipled  of  Christ,  first,  207. 


at  tlie  Last  Supper  as  to 
which  of  them  should  be  the 
greutej't  in  the  kingdom  of 
which  Christ  had  spoken, 
310. 

,  at  the  Last  Supper,  316- 

3 1 8.  Ch risl  comforts  them, 
318. 

,  ficc  when  Christ  Is  taken 

by  the  oflicers  of  the  Tem- 
ple, 320.  Ke-a»:emble  after 
their  dispcivion,  und  look 
forward  to  the  tliird  day,  on 
wliich  Jetius  had  foretold  his 
resurrection,  337,  Ji3S. 

,  <;iirisl's   appc:irance   to 

th>'  great  body  of  his,  154, 
355. 

,  apostles   not    separated 

from  the  other,  855. 

[)i.<<counic,  doctrinMl,  Christ's 
fir^t  great  245-247. 

Dispersion,  African,  the,  147. 

,  Eastern,  Jews    of  the, 

036. 
-,  origin  cf  the,  144. 


Ex- 
tent  of  the,  145. 
-,  restoration  of  privileges 


to  Jews  of  the,  87. 

the,  Its  Inflnence  on  tho 


promulgation  of  Christian- 

itv,  148. 
Divinity  of  Christ  a.^serted  by 

himself  In  his  first  great  dls- 

course,  '245,  246. 
,  0  averted  about  tbo  trib- 
ute-money, 279. 
Dor  (we  Dora). 
Dorn,  city  of,  4S. 
I>orcas,  the   raising   of, 

428. 

Doris,  wifc  of  Herod.  R7. 
DoMthrns,  399. 
Drui>illa,     sister     of     Herod 

Agrippa  11.,  120, 191. 
„  wile  of  Felix,  StO,.^!. 


427, 


Duration  of  our  Lord's  minis' 

try, 249,  251). 
Duum'*iri    or    prwton»,    Paul 

and  Silas  before  the,  46S. 
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Eaglo,  Golden,  afiair  of  the, 
88. 

**  EMter  Day/*  80S,  34a 

Easter  Kve,  337. 

Eccleiiia,  Chiigtian,  the ;  \i»  or- 
ganlxatioD  ro«embliiig  ibnt 
of  the  synagogue,  IG'2. 

Ecclestaaticutf,  Book  of,  156. 

Ededsa,  Church  of,  07&. 

,  Petrine  tone  in  Christian 

8clioolat,636. 

£^pt,  campaigns  of  Anti- 
uchus  ogainst,  20. 

EI-*Azariyeb,  or  Lazarieh, 
207. 

Elders,  appointment  of,  as  per/- 
manent  officers,  448. 

,  college  of,  10 1. 

*"  Eleasa,*'  camp  at,  42. 

Elcazar,  a  chief  scribe,  mar- 
tyrdom of,  27. 
-,  high-priest,  21. 


,  made  higli-priest,  102. 

•  ",  leads  tho  seditious  party 
In  tho  Temple  at  the  time 
ofFlorw,125. 

,  heads,  with  John  of  GiJ*- 

cala,  a  party  in  Jernsaleni, 
128. 

,  son   of  Mattithiae,  34. 

His  self-devotion,  39. 

Eleven,  the,  receive  the 
tidings  of  the  firot  appear- 
ance of  Christ  after  tlie  res- 
urrection, 350.  Tlic  special- 
ly appointed  witnesfiefl  of 
Christ's    resurrection,  354, 

35r>. 

**Eli,"  considered  by  the  peo- 
ple as  a  call  for  tlie  proptiet, 
333.  I 

Eliasliib,  the  higli-priest,  15.    ; 

ElUah  appearu  in  the  Trans-: 
ftpiiration,  278,  279.  Chrinl 
affirms  his  having  alrendy 
come  in  the  person  of  John 
tlic  Bapti«)t,  270.  Prophecy, 
of  h is  coming,  92.  : 

El-Isawiyeh,  340.  I 

Kliznbeth,  motlier  of  John  the 
Baptist,  18(».  181.  Visited 
by  Mary,  18?. 

El-Mcdjel,  268. 

Elohim,  how  construed  In  He- 
brev  and  Samaritan  Penta- 
tenclis,  153. 

Elynia^,  thesorosrer,  St.  Panrs, 
Judgment  on,  480. 

Emnmniiel,  Inaiah's  pronhccy 
concerning  the  birth  of,  ful- 
filled, 184.  I 

Emmaus,  fortified  by  Bac- 
chide«,  AX  , 

,  the  journey  to,  ^52.  j 

EngMli,  wildomo»8at>niit,  John 
the  B.iptist  in  the,  199.         | 


ST-TABIOnAU. 

En-NAzIrah  (se«  Nazareth). 

Knocli,  book  of,  54. 

Epaphras,  feliow-prisoner  of 
Paul  at  Rome,  685.  Ills 
teaching  in  ColusfS,  587. 

Epapiiroditus,  bearer  of  the 
£pi.itle  to  the  Philippinns, ' 
5Sd,  5Sr.  Whether  the 
same  as  Epuphras,  56S.| 
Brings  tlie  contiibutions  of  | 
the  Christiana  at  Philippi  to 
Paul  at  Kunie,  604.  j 

Ephe»ian  Church,  state  of  the,' 
as  sliown  In  the  Kpistles  tu 
Timotliy,  013,014.    Churcli 
organization,  G12.    llcrwies 
in  ilie,  013. 

eldcrH,  PauPis  diacouno  to 

the,  537. 

,  Epistle  to  the,  written  at 

Rome,  586, 502,694.  PointsI 
in  common  witli  the  Coloe- 
sian:<,  532.  Ita  special  and 
sublime  teaching,  502,  5C3. 
Qiiestion  as  to  whether  it 
was  really  written  to  the 
Ephesians,  602-606. 

Ephesus,  Paul  at,  503.  The 
church  of,  503.  Riot  at, 
raised  by  Demetrius,  518- 
5J1.  Poul's  labors  at,  after 
leaving  Rome,  61(^  Fnc- 
tiou;!  opposition  again«t  Paul 
at,  612.  Paul  proUubly  ar-! 
rested  nt^  624.  Paul's  voy-j 
age  to,  493.  St.  Jolin  at, 
COl. 

,  the  centre  of  the  active 

life  of  ICastem  Christendom 
after  the  destruction  of  Je-i 
ruanleni,  70S.  | 

Ephratli  {»ee  Bothleliem). 

l%picureans,  Paul  encountered 
by  the,  475. 

Epimenides,  verses  of,  619. 

Epi-itlej<,  tlie  seven  Catholic  or 
general,  713-719. 

Kquites  («ee  Publicans). 

ErastuA,  cluimb«rlain  of  Cor- 
inth, 530. 

,  his  mi««ifln  to  Macedo- 
nia and  Achais,  507,  5':8. 

Esdraii,  first  book  of,  155. 
Second  book  of,  156. 

EFsenes,  name  of  the,  171. 
Their  organizntion  and  doc- 
trines, 172, 178.  Their  set- 
tlemonts,  173.  Under  Uei^ 
od,  84, 01. 

Essenism,  tendency  toward, 
02. 

Esther,  book  of,  156. 

Ethiopian  eunuch,  convemion 
of  the,  897,  898.  Date  of 
the,  3:>9. 

Ethnarch,  title  of,  given  to 
ArehelauK,  102. 

Et-Tablghah  (we  Capernaum, 
site  of*. 


riO-TBBS. 

Et-Talyibeh  {see  Bpbraim). 

Eubulus,  conversion  of,  626. 

Eunice,  mother  of  Timothy, 
460. 

Eupolemns,  sent  to  Rome,  41, 
147. 

Euroclydon,  the,  564. 

Europe,  St.  Paul's  call  to,  464, 
465. 

EUitycliua,  restored  to  life, 537. 

Evaugeli»ts,  inspixmtionof  the, 
870  371. 

,  ttie  first  three,  their  Gal- 
ilean S4iurces  of  information, 
220, 229, 230.  Their  inspi- 
ration,*.  80. 

,  tlic  four,  go^pek  oU  17R. 

the  term,  US4. 


Ezekiel,  tragedy  of,  147. 
"Ezra,  the   Apocalyp-c    o^' 

155. 
Ezra  the  scribe,  173. 


P. 

Fadus,  Cusplus,  procurator  of 
Judaea,  120. 

Fair  Ha  vend,  Paul  at,  563. 

Faitli,  demand  of  Cbri.4  fir, 
231.  Moral  power  of  OhruVs 
miracles  cliiefly  shown  in 
exciting  and  rewarding, 
243. 

Famine  in  Jndana,  relieved  by 
the  Cbrbtians  of  Antiocli, 
433. 

Fast,  Great  Jp.wisi^  at  th« 
time  of  Paul's  voyage  to 
Jtome,  663. 

Feast  given  by  Matthow,  242. 

of  Tabernacles,  approach 

of  t  he,  233, 290.  Christ  ap- 
pears at  tlie,  291.  Last  day 
of  the,  291. 

of  the  Dedication,  Christ 

at  th(>,  29& 

of  the  Jews,  when  J«*siia 

went  up  to  Jerusalem,  243. 

Felix,  Procumtor  of  Judsea, 
121, 122.  His  treatment  of 
St.  Paul,  122. 

,  governor  of  Judva,  d**- 

potism  of,  494.  I  aul  #ert 
to,  548.  VU  treatment  of 
Paul,  .'S4<UK>1.  Keralled  to 
Rome,  661. 

Fellowship  in  the  primitive 
Chnivh,  8S4. 

Feniud  Knfus,  5:.%. 

Feotns  Porciuf,  proctifator  of 
JuilsB  ^  1'22, 651.  I  lin  Judg- 
ment on  St.  Paul,  122. 
IMuI'h  defense  before  him, 
554, 555.  Pronii«e9  to  aend 
Paul  to  Cjesar,  566. 

Fig-tree,  parable  of  the  bar* 
ren,  263, 806, 807. 
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Fiorus,  GeMiitf,  procunUv  of 
Judseii,  123-125. 

Fortuutttus,  with  others,  car- 
ries the  epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthiana,  512, 013. 

Fountain  of  the  Virgin  at 
Nazareth,  196, 197. 

Friday,  Good,  322. 

Furdfer,  the  term,  845. 


G. 

Qaba,  fortresB  of,  under  Uerod, 
88. 

Oabbatha,  827. 

GabiniUB,  proconsul  of  Syria, 
C8,69. 

Gabriel  appears  tn  Zacliarias, 
180.  Appears  to  Mary,  18(), 
ISI. 

Gadara,  Christ's  miracle  in, 
269.  Tombe  of,  269.  Made 
a  Roman  town,  102. 

Gaias,  baptism  of,  488.  Seized 
by  the  Ephesians,  519.  Paul 
the  guest  of,  530. 

of  Derbe,  goes  to  Troas, 

536. 

Galaadltis,  extent  of,  under 
Herod,  8L 

Galatia,  churches  of,  464.  Jii- 
daizlng  teachers  in  the,  502, 
503.  Journey  of  Paul 
through,  462,  463. 

Galatians,  St.  P«ul*8  Epistle  to 
tlie,  refuting  the  Judalzinp 
hereny,  508.  Date  of,  503, 
ri04. 

Galilenn  cUies,  denunciation 
of  the,  2C5. 

,  Jesus  repeats  the  doom 

of  woe  upon,  290. 

Galileans,  liberty  of  the  Gos- 
pel proclaimed  to  them  firdt, 
229.  Wish  to  make  Jesuf 
king,  272. 

Galilee,  account  of,  261.  Be- 
ginning of  Chri'tV  public 
ministry  in,  228,  229. 
Christ's  appearnnce  to  the 
Apoetles  nftcr  Itii  re<iurrec- 
tlon  by  the  hike  (if,  SM. 
Christ'sfirotclrcuit  through, 
239.  Christ  mMk«<  hi- 
second  circuit  of.  2ti7.  Christ 
ret  lr(*s  to,  225,  226.  His  re- 
ception in,  V26.  CliristV 
second  period  of  ministry  In, 
253.  Christ's  third  circuit 
of,  2:'9. 

,  Christians  of,  379. 

' ,  extent  o^  under  Herod, 

81. 

■  ,  inhabitants  of,  despI^oH 
by  the  people  of  Jndnn,  1'  6. 

« of  the  Gentiles,  light  of 

the  Gospel  rerMled  am 


OLArana. 


the  daricness  of,  477.  Ori- 
gin of  the  name,  233,  234, 
251. 


aUEKflb 


der,    son     of    Herod,    67. 
Married  to  Archelaus,  102. 
jGnoetic    philosophy    In    the 
Galilee,  reduced  by  Vespasian,     Chui  ch  at  Colo8«flD,  688, 669. 

Vil.  ,Guorttici8m,66l.    Alliance  b«- 

— ,  Sea  of,  Christ  at   the,i     iween  Judaism  and,  618. 

283.      Description   of,  233, ,  Simon  as  a  teacher  of, 

2u4.                                              39? 
(«re  Viri  Galil»i).  ; ,'  teaching  of,  617. 

— ,  iiubmlU  to  John  Uyr-  Uod,  Unltnown,  the  altar  at 

canus,  r.O.  i     Athens  to,  4T8. 

— ,  the  scene  of  Christ's  ap-  Golden  House,  the,  of  Neo, 

pearance  to  the  f^reat  bodvl    120. 

of  his  disciples,  354,  355.     '  Golgotha,  320. 
Gamaliel,  grandson  of  llillel,  Goriiiai  marches  agaiuft  the 

175.  ,    Jews,  36.    Defeats  them,  88. 

— ,  hi.4  advice  to  the  Council,  Gotpiseus  nt  the  siege  of  Jeni- 

387,388.      The  teacher  of     salem,  134. 

St.  Paul,  4(  5.      Contrast  of  Gospel    harmony,   dlfflcuUies 


\\\a  solitary  appearance  in 
the  Acts  with  the  oourtie 
cho!<en  by  St  Paul,  346. 
11  Id  counsels  of  toleration, 
407. 

Garments  of  Christ,  divided 
among  the  soldiers,  .'ISl. 

^'Gate,  Beautiful,"  thr,  C5. 

"Gate,  Water,"  the, 95. 

GaulonliCi^,  under  Uerod,  81. 

UMza   made  a  Roman  town, 
102. 

Gazara,  48,  49. 

Gaszith,  the  hall,  74 

Gcmara,  the,  151, 251. 

Genealogy     of     Christ     (4ee 
Chri.Ht). 

Gennesarcth,  Soa  of  (see  Gali- 
lee). 

Gentile  Church,  first,  formed 
at  Antioch,  430. 

converts,  emancipation  of 

the,  declared  by  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem,  454. 
-,  the  first,  428. 


of,  226,  227.  Concerning 
the  interval  In  our  Lord*i< 
life  between  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  and  the  Pass- 
over, 296. 

history,  beginning  of  the, 

according  to  Uie  four  Evan- 
gclistii,  178. 

narrative,  a  break  in  the, 

314. 

proclaimed  to  the  shep- 

berd^  184, 185. 

Gospels,  the  fuur,  their  gen- 
uinenese,  36:).  Their  rela. 
tlon  to  each  otlier,  S60l^3. 
The  language  in  which  they 
are  written,  362.  Theoriee 
of  their  origin,  363-3(6. 
Probability  thst  they  were 
based  on  npoetoiic  preach- 
ing, 866-370.  Harmony  of 
the,  861,  S62,  369,  371,  .*^72. 
Their  inspiration,  370,  371. 
Tabic  of  the  harmony  of  the, 
873-376. 

Gentiles,  first  formal  deelara ,   wiiters   of    the,   u  hen 

tion  that  the  offer  of  salva-'     styled  Evangel It'tr-,  6S4. 
tioo,  rejected  by  the  Jewfi,  Gmve-dothes,  order  of  the. 


was  handed  over  to  them, 

44'>  444 

,  the  mission  to  the,  486, 

437. 
Gcrizim,  temple  of,  profaned, 

•26.    Temple  at^  141, 142. 
Ge^8ius  Floras  in  Judiea,  619. 
Gethsemane,  description   of, 

338. 


850. 
Graves,  opening  of  the,  after 

the  Crucifixion,  835. 
Greek  becomes    a   unlverral 

language  in  Western  Asia, 

21. 

Empire  In  A»ia,  14. 

of  the  New  Testament, 

the,  699,  70ft. 


,  Garden  of,  Christ's  ago-, Greeks  at  Antioch,  the  Gospel 


ny  in  the,  318,  319. 
— .  situation  and  size 


of,' 
313. 

Gezer  or  Gazer  («^e  Gazara). 

Gilead,  i^tronj^holds  of,  taken 
by  Judss  Maccabffius,  87. 

GifcnU.  John  of,  son  of  Levi, 
e-'capf's  to  .)enij«alem,  120. 
Heads  n  pnrty  nt  Jerusalem, 
124.  HU  defense  of  Jeru»- 
lem,  131,182.  His  flight,  184. 
idJGlaphyra  married  to  Alexan- 


preached  to  the,  430. 

—  in   the  Roman  Church, 
633. 

—  of  Cae^ana,  under  Felix, 
122. 

—  or  Grecians  in  the  Chun  li 
{i*ee  Helleni-t^). 

— ,  St.  John's  relation  of  the 
coming  of  certoiu,  311. 
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IISKOU. 


I  lellcolHin, Influenced  of,  21,22. 

ILelleniritlc     Jews,    tstephen'f 

H.  I    oontroverey  with  the,  S'.'l. 

Hellenists  in  the  Church,  329. 

iladriaai  revolt  of  thi  Jews'    Their  dlsgen^ionB  with  the 

under,  135, 136.     Rax-^s  the'     Hebrews,  3S8. 

ruins   left  by  Tltud  to  the ,  Syrifin  Jews  become,  141$. 


ground,  136. 
II  iMiius,  clans  of,  466. 
ll'igio^rnpha,  the,  bL 
lUkcd-damai,  32S. 
JIallel,  cupof  the,  342. 
»  Hallel,  Great,"  the,  318. 
Ilallel,  the,  342,  G43. 
Handel,  oratorio  of,  49. 
Haphtaroth,the,161. 
Hauran,  desert  of  the,  81. 
Headship  of  Christ,  the,  5SS, 


HfUeuizing  tendency  at  Alex 
I     andrin,  145-147. 
Ilt-re-sics  in  Ihe  Church,  613- 
I    617. 

Heresy,  the  temi,  165. 
Heretics,  t5t.  Pauri<  commnnd 
i     to  Titus  to  deal  firmly  with, 
I    617. 

llenno;;ene«,  desertion  of  the 
\  Asiatic  Christians,  lod  by, 
'    624. 


5S9, 592.  Hermon,  Mount,  whether  the 

Heathenism,  stat?  of,  at   ihe     scenoof  IheTriuisfiguration, 

time  of  St.  Paul,  4'3  5.  |    286. 

Heathens,   PauPs     flrtst     dis-  Ileroi  Agrippi  L,  charges  hi^^ 


coarse  to  mere,  44*3. 

Hebrews,  EpLi«tlQ  to  the,  writ* 
ten  at  the  clo^o  of  Paul's 
flr.4t  Imnriaonment,  596.  In- 
tci'a.il  pr>>ofs  of  Pauline  au- 
thorship, r)97,  538.  Allu- 
sions to  the  persecution  by 
Ananui,  5'.>9.  ludlcitioni 
of  lime  and  plncu  ntid  of  the 
writer's  iuteuHotn,  .593  -600. 
The  writer  x*  contemplating 
a  visit  to  JeniJalem,  6i)l, 
CJ2.  Its  canonical  authori- 
ty, 711.  Its  authorship,  712. 
To  whom  sent,  712.  Time 
and  place  at  which  it  was 
written,  712.  Language  in 
which  it  was  written,  713. 
Condition  of  the  Hebrews 
and  scope  of  the  Kpistl**,  713. 

. in    the    Church,    388. 

Their  diiM^n^ioni  with  the 
Hellcnist.0, 383. 

Hebron,re  iuced  by  Judaii  Mac 
cabnu-s  3J. 

Hege.'flppus,  his  tradition  re 
B|)ecting  St.  James,  671. 

Ileifar,  red,  cereniony  of  the 
burning  of  th  ?,  340. 

Ilolcia^,  trea<«urer  of  the 
Temple,  heads  an  cmba<«y 
to  Rom-.'.,  5S4. 

Hilena,  moLlior  of  Coni'tan- 
tinc,  visit)  I'alcainc,  137. 

,  p  ilaoe  of,  biime  1, 134. 

,  nueen   of  Adiabene,  im- 
ports com  into  Jerusalem,'. 
J  20. 

,  tomb  of,  120. 

,  the  EmprcM  erects  a  sa- 
cred houAe  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  339. 

,  with  Simon  MaguF,  400. 

Heliodorus,  attempt  of,  to  seize 
the  treasures  of  the  Temple,]* 
»3.  ' 


uncln  wltii  treason,  104. 

— ,  g-andfon  of  llcrod  Ihr 
Groat,  u.se8  his  influence  foi 
the  Jews,  114.  Mndo  gov- 
ernor of  Tibj-ria?,  11.5.  Fn- 
vor  of  Caligula  toward,  115. 
Rooeivei  Jud:ia  from  Chiti- 
dius,  91.  His  visit  to  tlu 
Temple,  1 15, 116.  1  lis  mur- 
der of  St.  James,  116.  So- 
licits thi)  reaill  nf  Vlbiif 
Marsus,  US.    His  death,  IIS.  i 

— ,  king  of  Judeei,  blMlpad^ 
James  and  iui prisons  Peter,! 
431.     His  death,  432. 

—  Agrippa  II.,  made  a  te- 
trarch,  119.  Succoods  to  the 
government  of  the  Temple, 
119.  His  connection  with 
St.  Paul,  119.  Comes  into 
collision  with  the  Jews  at! 
Jerusalem,  122.  Seeks  toj 
calm  the  people,  125. 

—  Antipa",  son  of  1  lerod  the 
Great,  marries  1 1 '  rmiias,  98. 
Firat  name<i  by  Hertil  as  hit* 
successor,  99.  Hade  (c- 
trarch,  99.  Ills  position 
confirmed  by  Augustus,  99. 
His  importance  dt^rived  from 
hi.4  appearance  ns  the  hearer 
and  murderer  of  John  the 
IJlaptist,  nnd  as  taking  part 
in  the  condemnation  of  our 
Lord,  102,  103.  His  char- 
actpr,  104.  Banished  by 
Caligula,  104.  Sends  for 
John  the  Baptist^  223.  Im- 
prisons him,  294.  Order.-* 
the  execution  of  John  the 
napti-*t,  266,  Jppus  brought 
before,  826.  Believes  Jesus 
to  be  John  restored  to  life, 
270. 

' ,  Wng/*  grandson    of 


iiEeHnoN. 

Herod,  king  of  Chalets,  IIS. 

,  ruler  of  the  house  of,  14. 

,  son  of  Antipater,  made 

governor  of  Galile.>,  69,  70. 
Made  governor  of  Coelesyria, 
70.  Made  tetrarch,  7L  De- 
feats  Antigouus,  71.  Made 
kingofjuds^a,  71.  Besieges 
Jerusalem,  72.  Established 
on  the  throne  of  Juda>a  and 
suruamed  the  Gremt,  T8. 
His  polic}%  78,  79.  Sam- 
moned  by  Mark  Antony,  T9. 
His  campaign  against  Mal- 
chus,  8J.  SecurcH  the  favor 
of  Octavian,  SO.  Kxtent  of 
his  kingdom,  81,  82.  Orders 
the  execution  of  his  wife,  82. 
Inxtltutes  Greek  and  Roman 
cu^toms,  82.  Builds  Ca><ii- 
rea,  83,  84.  His  sour,  84. 
Friendi^hip  with  Agrippa, 
84.  Courts  th«  people  of 
Greece,  84.  Rp^torcs  the 
Temple,  85,  86.  Hi.-*  Jenl- 
ouf  y  of  his  j^one,  87, 8S.  .\ n- 
tiimtpr  coniiplres  agiinst  hh 
lifo,  83.  His  illnuv,  89. 
Orders  the  niaMaerc  of  the 
bnbes,  90.  His  death,  90. 
Hi4  character,  91.  B.iiring 
of  hid  acta  and  character  on 
the  romiug  of  Crist,  92, 93. 
— ,  family  of,  98,  99. 


Horod  the  Great,  9S. 


-,tcmplp  of,  94-96. 
— ,  will  of,  99.    Funeral  oA 
100, 101. 

— ,  the  tetrarch  (are  Herod 
Antipa»)> 

—  Philip,  son  of  TIerod  the 
Great,  marries  Herodias,  98. 
Excluded  from  benefit  of  his 
father's  will,  99.  Ple.ids  the 
cause  of  Archelaas,  101, 

Hcrods  ancestry  of  the,  77. 

Herod's  fears  at  the  birth  of 
Christ,  187-183.  Commnnds 
the  massacre  of  tlie  male 
childrteu,  189.  Ills  deat^ 
188. 

Henidiaa,  her  fatal  inflnencef 
lOS-ia-S.  Wife  of  Ueroi 
Antipas,  excites  her  hus< 
band  agiiinet  John  the  Bap- 
tist,224.  Her  resentment 
auainst  John  the  Baptiift, 
265, 

Herodtan  fanillv,  pzdigree  of 
the,  75. 

Hentdians,  Christ's  encounter 
with  the,  who  ask  for  a  sign, 
275,  276.  Origin  of  the 
party  of  the,  78.  Plot  with 
the  Pharisees  again.«t  Christ, 
255.     The,r3,  94, 166. 

Herodium,  tite,  100. 

Heshl>on,  fortreia  of,  under 
Herod,  88. 
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nnEKiAn. 


JAOOX. 


JZKC8AT.EM. 


'Iiliimirn,  under  Ilcrod^  SI.      '|     theAmmouite!',  24.    Attacks 
su-  IdiimicaDs, compelled  to  adopt;     Jeru.^nlcni,  L5. 

the     Jewish     religion^  5J.<Jaton  of  Cyrene,  five  books  o/, 
Kmbraoe  J  iidaism,  77.   Fore-     Second  of  Mnccabces  based 

upon  the,  157, 153. 
,  Pnitl  i>nppo8cd  to  be  in 


Ileseklah,  pool  of,  131. 
High-pi-iest   deprived    of 

preme  power  by  Gabiniui*, 

OS.     Most  important  pemon 

in  th«  state,  14.     Kobes  of      ibieconveraiouof  the,  140. 

the,  custom  about  the,  106.    Iguatios  at  Antioch,  IKJ.    One 
Uigh-prieathood,  interruption     of  the    Apostolic    Fathers, 

of  succession  to,  f)(i.    OfJe-|    G42. 

ruaalem,  pivses  out  of  the: Inspiration  of  the  Evangelist^ 

lineof  Jozadak,  40.  |     (iwe  Evangelists). 

Higli-piiests  under  Herod  I.  Jpsus,  battlcof,  IS. 

and  his  succesi^ori?,  7S. 
liillel,  school  of,  174 


the  Elder,  115. 
]Iipplcu8,  tower  of,  SG. 


I     the  house  of,  471,  473. 

,  son  of  Eleazar,  sent  to 

Rome,  41. 

Jehudnl),  Knbbi,  l.M. 

Jericho,  fortified  by  Baochides, 
iKnieus  at  Lyonii,  153.  j    43. 

,  disciple  of  Polycarp,  C42.^ ,  Pompey  at,  C7. 

Ishmael,  the higb-prie^t,  headi?  Jerome,  writings  of,  concern- 


an  embassy  to  Romo^  534. 


llippo,  mado  a  Iloinan  town,  Isidore,  one  of  the  accusera  of 


102 


Flnccus,  113. 


Holy   Ghost,  baptism   of,  207.  I  turaea,  under  Herod,  81. 
Descent  of  the,  203,  SS 1,  382. ,  Iturieans,  forcible    conversion 


Tlie,  commands  the  separa 
tion  of  Saul  and  Iktmnba^ 
from  the  Church  at  Antioch 
for  the  mission  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, 436. 
Holy  Land,  progress  of  the 
Gospel  in  the,  39C.    {See  3  u- 

dH2U.) 

Holy  Spirit,  gift  of  the,  3>1. 
Inward  and  external  gilts 


of  the, 140. 


J. 

Ja'idua,  the  high-prie'-t,  14. 
Hid  interview  witli  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  15,  IG. 

Jairud,  restoration  to   life  of 
the  daughter  of,  243. 
of  the,  SSI.    New  outpour-  James  charged  by  C'hrist  to 


ing  ot^  after  the  relet pe  of 
Peter  and  John,  2^.  Prom- 
ise of  th?,  355, 35G.  Teach- 
ings of  thr,  3C7. 

Ilosannas  of  the  people  at  the 
entry  of  Clirist  into  Jerusa- 
lem, 300. 

IIjrmemeuB,  leader  of  a  sect, 
C12.  Teaches  tlmt  ''the 
resurrection  is  passed  al- 
ready," 613.  llow  Paul 
writes  of  him,  617. 
heresy,  651, 652. 

Ilyrcania,  prison  of,  S4. 

Hyrcanus,  John,  acta  of,  40. 
Succeeds  liis  father  in  the 
priesthood,  40.  Marches 
against  Jericho,  49.  Gives 
up  Jemsalem,  50.  Ills  suc- 
cesses, 50.  Joina  the  Sad- 
ducees,  51. 

. ,  son  of  Alexander  Jnn- 

nieus,  succeeds  to  the  l.igh- 
priesthood,  65.  Nuniinally 
succeeds  to  the  throne  iie 
Hyrcanus  II.,  G~^.  III.'* 
cause  oupoupetl  by  Antipa 
tcr,  05.  Offera  'bribes  to 
Jkome,  CG.  Restored  by 
Pompey,  CC-6S.  Mado  eth- 
narcb,  GO.  Gained  over  by 
Herod,  70.    Death  of,  71. 


watch  in  the  garden,  31S, 
319.  Energy  of,  2G2. 
— ,  Epistio  of,  its  genuine- 
ness and  cnnonidty,  713. 
Its  auUior,  714.  Time  and 
place  at  which  it  was  wHt- 
ten,  714.  Its  object,  714, 715. 
— ,  Paul's  interview  M'ith, 
at  Jerusalem,  540. 
— ,  St.,  arraigned  before  the 
Sanliedrim,  123. 

His: ,  the  Little,  281. 

'    — ,  St.,  the  Le?s,  Christ's  ap- 
pearance to,  355.    One  of 


u 


I. 


Iconium,  Paul  and  Barnabas 
at,  445,  446. 


355. 
the  pillar!!  of  the  Church, 
C55.  His  Identity  with 
Janiei  the  son  of  Alpheus, 
aud  James  the  brother  of 
our  Lord,  608.  Called  to 
the  apoetolate,  668.  Christ 
appears  to  him,CG9.  lll-< 
liigh position  in  the  Cliurch, 
GGU,  670.  Tradition  concern- 
ing  him,  071-073.  Tomb 
of,  C73.  I 

,tho  son  of  Zebedec,  604. 

The  name  of  Boancrge'> 
given  to  him  and  St.  John,' 
GG6.     Hia  martvrdom,  607. 

,  final  call  of,'  235. 

,  whether  brother  of  the 


Lord,  281,  2S2. 
Jamnia,  Gorgias  attacked  at, 

38.    Taken  by  the  Romans, 

127. 
Jason,  brother  of   the  higli- 

pricst    Onias   IIL,  obtains 


ing  Paul's  journey  to  Spain, 
623. 

Jenisalem  attacked  by  Ja<*on, 
25.  Taken  by  Antiochud, 
26. 

,  beginning    of  Christ's 

public  ministry  at,  210. 

,  besieged    bv  Antiochua 

v.,  39.  Besieged  by  Herod, 
72. 

,  bishops  of,  187. 

,    Christ's      lamentation 

over,  299.  Christ's  .last  np- 
]>oarancti  to  the  Apoe>tlcs  at, 
1>56.  Christ's  prophecy  of 
the  destruction  of,  312. 
Christ  repeats  his  lamenta- 
tion over,  311. 

,  Church  of,"  120.  It- 
government  in  the  hands  of 
James,  C15. 

— ,  destruction  of,  134,  1C5. 
Later  irwtory  of,  1.'5.  In- 
surrection at,  under  Hadri- 
an, 185.  Ruins  left  by  Ti- 
tus razed  to  tho  ground, 
136.  Entered  by  Pompey. 
67,  C3.  Entered  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  16. 
— ,  epoch  of  the  fall  of,  644^ 
C50.  Prophecy  of  the  siege 
of,  648.  This  epocli  the 
typo  of  the  pocond  coming 
of  Christ,  650. 

— ,  extension  of,  at  the  time 
of  .\grippa,  llo.  Plan  of, 
lis.  Factions  in,  127.  Fam- 
ine at,  in  the  time  of  Paul, 
120. 

— ,  general  dispersion  of  tho 
disciple.s  from,  on  account  of 
])cn*ecution,  300.  Its  Im- 
portance throughout  tho 
ward  of  Iho  Mnccaboci>,  52. 
Fifth  visit  of  St.I'aul,to,  WO. 
— ,  Paul's  visit  to  the 
Church,  at  the  fca.«t,  at,  493. 
— ,  possession  of,  secured  by 
Judas  Maccaba;uf>,  37.  Ri- 
ota    at,  nnder    Pilate,  108. 


State  of,  before  iu  destntc 
tion,  128.    Siege  of,  130-1 34. 
TaJ^fln  by  Ptolemy,  19. 
tho  high-priesthood,  flees  to ,  tho  Cburch  at,  confirms 
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St.  Peter's  admiealon  of  tho 
Gentile-t  into  the  Chnrch, 
429.  Gives  a  cordial  re- 
ception to  Paul  and  Bamn- 
bass  ^^'  The  firet  visit  of 
St.  Paul  to,  after  his  con- 
version, 416,  417.  The  120 
brethren  at,  379.  The  mis- 
sion of  linrnabas  and  iSaul 
to,  432,  433. 

Jeru8aIeni,tower  of,  reduced  by 
8imon,47.  \Vanuf,builtdtir- 
ing  the  siege  by  the  Romans, 
132.  Works  at,  carried  ou, 
under  Herod  the  Great,  86. 

Jesus  (Joshua)  son  of  Damne- 
us,  high-priest,  123. 

• ,  name  given  to  the  Sav- 

iour,  185  <««r«  Christ). 

,  the  son  of  Sirach,  eulogy 
of,  20.  Tho  Wisdom  of,  156 
{see  Eoclesiasticus). 

Jewish  exorcists,  defeat  of  the 
506,  507. 

mozuuxshy,  end  of  the, 

102. 

war,  beginning  of,  135, 

Jews,  preparation  for  under 
standing  state  of,  at  opening 
of  tho  New  Testament,  14. 
Alleged  participation  of,  in 
revolt  of  Sldoninns,  15. 
Privileges  of,  said  to  have 
been  g^nted  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  16.  A  large  nnm« 
bcr  of,  removed  to  Egypt, 
17.  Influence  of  Greece 
upon  the,  19. 

^ —  of  Egypt,  Influence  of 
HellenLnn  on,  21.  Peii^e- 
cntcd  by  Ptolemy  TV.,  23. 
Privileges  under  Antiochus, 
24. 

and   Spartans,    alleged 

kindred  between,  25.  Per* 
secuted  by  Antloclius  IV., 
26. 

,  silence  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man historians  about  the, 
29, 30.  ICxtinetlon  of  roy- 
alty among  the,  31.  Their 
independence     under     the 


Macc;ibees,  34. 
— ,  Trancjordnnlc,  removed 
to  Jenifnlem,  38. 
— .,  Galilean.  j*emoved  to 
Jerusalem,  I>8. 
— ,  dividions  among  th?,  nt 
time  of  Dcmetriii!*  I.,  40. 
Their  lengne  with  Rome 
against  Syria,  41.  Courted 
by  Demetrius  I.  and  Alex- 
ander Balas.  4!^,  44.  Under 
ttie  Maccnbi'es,  52,  58.  Re- 
bellion of  the,  ngniuRt  Alex, 
ander  Jann«u^  03.  Their 
influence  in  Kgypt,  63.  Un- 
der Ilerod,  78,  79.     Moral 


JKWS. 

degradation  of  tho,  at  the' 
time  of  llerod,  91.  His- 
tory of,  after  the  death  of 
Herod,  92,  L'S.  Secular  hls- 
torv  of  the,  after  the  death 
of  Herod,  9a  Their  fury 
against  Sabinus,  101.  Their 
influence  at  Rome  after  the 
death  of  Herod,  101.  Re- 
ligion of,  proscription  of,  at 
Rome,  under  l^berlus,  IIU. 


youth  some  trade,  406. 
Form  a  conspiracy  against 
St.  P.-IU1,  410.  The  Gospel 
always  nflferod  to  them  first 
by  the  Apostles  on  their 
missionnry  journeys,  43S. 
Contradict  Pniil,  444.  Their 
anger  at  thiir  a*-8odatii>n 
with  the  Gentiles  os  re- 
ceivers of  the  same  Goi^pel, 
445. 


Under  Caligula,  persecution  Jews,  at  Tliewalonfca,  stir  tip 
of  tlie,  1 LO,  111.    Theirtreat-I     the  people  airainst  Paul,  47 1. 


ment  under  Caligula,  Hi- 
ll 4.  Interview  of  the,  with 
Caligula,  112,  113.  Under 
Claudius,  115.  Banished 
from  Rome  by  Claudius,  120. 
Under  Florus .  1 24, 1 25.  Be- 
ginning of  their  war  with 
Rome,  126.  Tiicir  revolta  in 
Cyrenaica,  Egypt,  Cyprus, 
and  Mesopotamia,  115.  Fot- 
bidden  to  reside  at  Jerusa- 
lem, 136.  Under  Julian,  at- 
tempt to  build  n  temple,  138. 
Opposition  of  Famaritans  to 
the,  141.  Their  treatment 
of  the  Samaritans,  142. 
Egyptian,  importance  of 
the,  under  the  Ptolemies, 
146.     Of  Palestine,   proee- 


Puniue  him  to  Beroea,  474s. 

— ,  at  i'orlnth,  their  fury 
against  St.  Paul,  -iSa  1  h»ir 
tumult  against  St.  Paul,  490, 
491. 

— ,  Roman,  early  propagH' 
gation  of  Christ  innity  among 
the,  533. 

— ,  their  plot  against  St. 
PauPs  life,  54S. 

— ,  at  Rome,  Paul's  two  con- 
ff  rences  with  the,  582,  583. 
Their  rejection  of  the  Gos- 
pel, terminating  the  first 
stage  in  the  hi«tory  of  its 
foundation,  683. 

— ,  prophecy  of  their  fntnra 
restoration  In  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  588. 


lytism  of  the,  148, 149.    De-'Joakim   (Jaclmus),  appointed 

mand  a  sign,  221.    Their  in-l     high-priest  (»ee  Alcinms). 

dignation  at  XJhrlst's  asser- 'Joanna,  wife  of  Chuca,  S6& 

tion  of  his  power  to  confer     Her  yteit  to  the  sepnlchrr, 

spiritual    life,  246.      Pixm-     349. 

perity  of  the,  from  the  sec-  Joaza,   higb-prievt,  displaced 

ond  to  the  seventh  century,  I     by  Arch«lau<>,  102. 

251.    Emissaries   of  ruleiv,  Joa7Jir,  made  high -priest,  89. 

the,  watch  Christ  in  Gall-!     High-priest,    prudence    of, 

lee,  253.    Mention  of,  in  the      107. 

records  of  ChrlstM   contro-  Joel,  fulfillment  of  tlie  proph- 

venial  teaching,  273.    Press      ecy  of,  883. 

Jesus  to  tell  them  plainly  Johai:an  (m«  Jonathan). 

whether  he  was  tlte  Christ,  John   Mark,  the  nephew   cf 

295i    They  again  attempt  to,     Pamabas,  432, 433.   Accom- 

stone  him,  296.    Alternative      panlea  Barnabas  and  Saul  in 


offered  to  them  for  the  last 
time  between  the  acceptance 
and  rejection  of  their  spirit- 
ual king,  305.  Consult  bow 
they  con  secure  Christ,  812. 
Their  impotence  to  execute 
the  sentence  of  condemna- 
natlon  on  Christ,  324.  Ac- 
cept the  responsibility  of 
Chrisfrt  denth,  .^26. 
Jews,  enimierHtion  in  the 
*'Acts"  of  tho  provincpfl 
and  regions  In  which  ihey 
wore  found,  3S2.  Their  ua- 
sembliug  at  Jerusalem  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecost,  398. 
Their  cry  to  Peter  and  the 
ApiMitles,  383.  Reform  of 
their 


thtir  first  mlwionary  jour- 
ney, 437, 488.  Desertion  of, 
441.  His  subsequent  rela- 
tions to  Paul  and  Peter,  441. 
Paul  refuses  to  take  him  on 
his  scc(Hid  missionary  jour- 
ney, 459.  He  accompanies 
Barnabas  to  Cyprus,  469. 
{Set  Mark.) 

— ,  Rt,  follows  Christ,  €08. 
His  deep  insight  in  to  Christ** 
teaching,  230.  His  office  of 
recording  a  special  aspect 
of  our  I^rd*fl  ministry,  244. 
Doctrinal  discourses  of  out 
T^rd  in,  24N  246.  HisomS^r 
sion  of  the  Sermon  on  the 


Mount,  256.      His    eneisj 
selfish  rapacity,  884. !    united  with  his  spirit  of  lore. 


Their  custom  to  teach  every     961.     Sent  to  prepare  Ibo 


Itidex. 
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hist  sapper,  816.  Uls  pres- 
ent at  It,  817.  Charged  by 
Christ  to  watch  in  the  gar- 
dan,  319.  Remains  when 
the  other  disciples  flee,  8^0. 
Remains  heside  the  cross  of 
Christ,  33J.  Mis  visit  to  the 
sepalehre,  850.  One  of  the 
piMars  of  the  Church,  805. 
His  Utle  of  ''  elder,'*  717. 
At  the  conferences  at  Jeru- 
salem about  the  Judaiaing 
spirit  in  the  Church,  451. 
Survives  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, 655.    His  early  life, 

656,  667.  His  friendship 
with      Simon      Bar-Jonth, 

657.  His  life  with  Christ, 
657.  The  name  Boanerges 
given  to  him  and  his  brotii- 
er,  657.  His  association 
with  Peter,  653.  AcciMint' 
of  him  in  the  Acts,  65^. 
His  departure  from  J  udaea, 
659.  At  KpUesud,  661.  Ex- 
iled to  Patmo9,  661.  Tra- 
ditions of  St.  John,  6t>l. 
Le^nd  and  time  of  bU 
death,  6G2.  His  title  of 
"Theologu«,*'663,663.  Un- 
dertakes to  write  the  Go4- 


MVPA. 

47.     Uls  victory  over  the 
Syrians,  49  (see  Hyrcanus.n 

John,  son   uf  Mattaihias,  84. 
Killed,  43. 

,  son  of  Kebedee,  final  call 

offSi^ 

the  Baptist,  remonstrates 

wlUi  Herud  Antlpas,  1U& 
11  in  birth  announce!  by  the 
angel  Gabriel,  180.  Bom, 
18:t.  His  name  decided,  188. 
Vowed  a  Masarite,  188.  His 
yonth  passed  in  the  deserts, 
133.  In  the  wilderness  about 
Engedl,  lil9.  Appears  in 
public,  199.  Date  <n  appear- 
anoe,  199.  Uls  preaching 
of  repenUnce,  fiOO.  His 
baptism,  800.  His  addresses 
to  diifereni  chuses,  801. 
Believed  in  by  the  ma«s  of' 
the  people  and  by  tius  pubii- 
caud,  801.  His  predictions 
of  the  Messiah,  308.  Bap- 
tizes ChrisN  802,  803.  Cou- 
tlnnes  to  prepHre  the  people 


pel,  684. 
John, 


throngh  the  port  of,  47.  St. 
Faurs  converts  at,  4S& 
Taken  by  the  Romans,  187. 
Joseph,  betrothed  to  liary,  180. 
Marries  her,  181.  Carries 
Jesus  and  Mary  into  Egypt. 
18S.  His  death,  191.  Ub 
genealogy,  194. 

— ,  defeated  by  Goiglas,  88. 

— ,  his  retreat  to  Galilee,  *.i9. 

— ,  nephew  of  ttie  high- 
priest  UniiiS  II.,  establishes 
a  civil  authority  side  by  side 
with  that  uf  the  hlgb-priest^ 
88. 

—  of  Arlmrsthea,  bogs  the 
body  of  Christ,  836. 

— ,  son   of  Antipater,  69. 
KiUed,80. 
— ,  steward  of  Herod,  80. 

—  (ser  Josephus  FlaviuH). 
^Jorit-phus,  chiei*  authority  at 

the  period  after  the  death 
of  Simon,  49. 

— ,  Flavius,  the  Jewish  hl» 
torian,  186. 


to  receive  Christ,  803,    Ap-  Joses,  whether  brother  of  the 
pealed  to  by  the  priests  and     Lord,  2^1. 
Levites  to  tell  ttiem  who  he  Joshua,  hlgh-prie-'t  under  Hpt- 
Wtts,  807.     Proclaims  Chrihti    od,  86l 

the  Lamb  of  Gud,  807.' ,  slain  by  his  brother  Jon- 


Pint  Epistle  of,  its  au 
thenticity,  710.  Time  and 
place  at  which  It  was  writ- 
ten, 716.  Its  object,  716. 
Doubtful  passages,  11&, 
717. 

— ,  Second  and  Third  l^ls- 
tles  of,  their  authenticity, 
717.  To  whom  addressed, 
717.  Their  object,  717.  Be- 
ginning of  the  Ck>xpel  his- 
tory according  to,  178. 
— ,  Gospel  ofT  supplemental 
to   the    other   three,   880; 


At  iEuon,  888.  His  final 
testimony  to  Christ,  884. 
Appeara  before  Herod  Anti- 
pas,  884.  Imprisoned,  884. 
Distinction      between      his 


atlian,  the  high-priest,  15. 
son   of  Damneus    (■«« 


Jesus). 

— .  {nee  Jason). 
Jotapata,  defo'iHS  of,  187. 


preaching  and  thatof  Christ,  !J udah  Hakko<iesh,  Rabbi,  857. 
831,  838.    Last  notice  of,  be-'Judsea,    becomes     a    Roman 


fore  his  deatlH  864.  His  dis 
eiples  come  to  tell  him  of  the 
deeds  of  Christ,  864.  Christ's 
message  to,  864.  His  death, 
865.  Christ's  testimony  to, 
805.  The  heresy  maintain- 
ing him  to  be  the  Messiah, 
604,  50& 


mark  of  this,  883 ;   another  Jolada,  the  high-priest,  14. 
instance  of  this,  886.     No  Jonah,  the  sign  of  the  prophet, 


parables  In  the,  885.  Itx 
authority,  707.  Place  and 
time  at  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, 707.     Its  occasion  and 


875. 
Jonah's   three  days*  confine- 
ment in  the  fish  made  a  type 
of  our  Lord's  burial,  868. 


.,  Its  relation  to  the 
other  Qoepels,  etc  (see  Go-t- 
pete). 

— ^  Revelation  of,  644. 
—  and  Peier  heal  the  lame 
man  at  the  "Beautiful** 
»rate  of  the  Temple,  384. 
Their  appearance  before  the 
Sanhedrim,  886.  Their  close 
connection,  38&  Confer  on 
tiie  converted  Samaritans 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghoitt, 
3')7. 
— ,  second    son    of  Simon, 


scope,  708.    Its  contents  and  Jonathan,     high-priest,    181. 
integrity,  706.    Its  genuine- 1    Killed,  181 

—,  the  high-priest,  14.  Slays 
his  brother,  15.  i 

— ,  son  of  Anxuss,  made  high- 1 
priest,  109. 

— ,  son  of  MatUthias,  85, 
88.  Chosen  leader,  43. 
Avenges  his  brother's  death, 
48.  Makes  peace  with  Bac- 
chides,  43.  Nominated  to; 
the  high-priesthood,  43. 
Bums  Axotiif,  4&  Gains 
favor  with  Demetrius  II., 
4\    Made  prisoner  by  Try- 


phon,  46.    Killed,  46. 
made  a-ipitin  of  the  host,  Joppa,  conune.'ce  with  Europe 

H  H 


province,  108.  G4iiidltion  of, 
under  FelU,  1^1.  Chrl«. 
tlans  of,  379.  Christ's  con- 
verts in,  883.  Churches  of, 
rest  and  prosperity  of,  419. 
Description  o^  bv  Josephus, 
144.  Earthquake  at,  80. 
Extent  of,  under  Herod,  81. 
Famine  and  pestilence  in, 
under  Herod,  84.  Famine 
in,  433.  Finally  freed  from 
Syria,  60.  Restored  to  its 
ancient  llnilta  under  John 
Hyrcannis  5 '.  Greek  ciim- 
toms  first  openly  introduccl 
Into,  24.  Independence  of, 
under  Asmonnan  princes^ 
14.  Won  by  Judas  Maoca- 
bieuN  41.  Granted  by  De- 
metrius, 47.  Its  Ktate  at  the 
time  n!  St.  Paul'H  fifth  virit 
to  Jerusalem,  548.  Peace 
of,  no'lor  Simon,  47.  Posi- 
tion of,  after  the  liattle  of 
IpNUii,  IS.  Reduced  to  an 
ortliuary  Iloiuan  provinoeb 
106.  Relations  of,  to  Rooi«, 
14.  State  of,  at  the  appear- 
ance of  John  the  Baptist, 
199.  The  Jews  of,  on  the 
return  from  the  Captivity, 
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JUDAISM, 


LAODICEAN. 


LUKK. 


140.      Under  Caligala  the  Ja<l4>,Eirf8tIeof,itB  authorehipf     fn    Coloevtama    Ir.  16t  008L 

rest  of  the  ehurehee  Tlewedi    71S.     Time   and  place  at     Theeiy  about  the,  tth^JOA, 

in  rtflatlon  to  tlie  state  of,*    which  it  was  written,  718.  Laoniedon  gorenu  Palestine, 

423.    Under  Roman  protec-'    lU  ^nulnenesj*.,  71&     Ob-*    19. 

ikti^OS.    Under  Maccabees,'    Ject,718.  'Laa«»n,ntin8  ef,664 

hiaiory  of,  passed   orer  by  Judge,  Christ  reveal*  hloMelf  I^aw,  Christ  proclaims  that  he 


Greek  and  Romaa  writers,!    asa,  26IS: 


Judaism,  alliance  between 
Gnosticism  and,  613.  Di- 
vided  into  sect<<,  19.    Two 


comes  to  fnlfiil  the^  868. 
— ,  Jewish,  discoadoo  about 
the,  45L 

—  of  the  New  IMspenaatloD, 
?6» 
-,  The  (MS  Pentstench). 


Judgment,  the    prlnclpte  of, 
preached  In  the  Sennoa  en 
the  Moutit,268. 
Judith,  book  of,  IML 

forms  ef,  infectlng^the  Chris-  JuMan,  his  design  of  restoring 

tlan  CImreii,  014.  I    the     Jewish     worship    ou  I^sarieh  {$ee  d-Azaryleh). 

Jndaizers  at  Jerusalem,  Paal'd     Mocmt  Mortah,  138.  Lazarus  raiBed  from  the  dead, 

opposition  tA,  494.    Dangprx  Jalias,  city  of^lOS.  298,     Effect  of  the  mlimde^ 

from  the,  540,  641.    hi  the  Julius  has  charge  of  Paul  on     SOa    The  Pharisees  readvo 

Church  at  Colosrss,  687.    In     the  voyage  when  he  is  sent'    tapnt  him  to  death,  800. 

the  GalatiMi  diurciies,  60:^.     to  Rome,  061.    His  condnctLebbseus  («etf  Jude). 

8t.  Patil's  life-long  eonlest     at  the  Khipwreck,  676.    Re-jLerhsemo,  harlMrof,  48S. 

with,  480l  pork  of,  at  Rome,  681.  ILegatnp,  tiie  (»ee  SliSIiadiX 

Judalzing  spirit  in  tlie  Church,  Junia,  SSA.  I  Ijeprosy,  curing  of,  bj  Cluist^ 

44B,  44.«.     Public  dWiusion.Jupiter     Capitoline,     temple|    V40. 

of  tlie,  450, 451.                         erected  at  Jbniaaleni  tathe,  I^evi,  call  of  4ir*s  IRatCliew). 
Ju«laN  IlarHHljar,  sent   to  An-     136.  ' ,  the  publican  {nee  Mat- 

tioeh,  490.  Justification  by  Mth  hi  Christ     tliew). 

— ,  brother  of  JameH,  his  re-     no  merely  iStuIino  doctrine, 

•ulve  to  ^^  eon  tend  earnestly     443. 

f«>r  the  faith  onca  delivered     doctrine,  444. 

to  the  saintSr**  ?6i2.  Justin   Martyr  in   Palestine,' 
lecariot,  bis  love  of  the     163. 

world,  262.     Christ  all udes  Juntos,  St.  Paul  meets  his  fol- 

for  the  first  time-  to  his  trea-*    lowers  ia  the  house  of,  437. 

sen,  i73.     Treason  of,  81?, 

813.      His  pre.«ence  at  the 

Ijist  Supper,  817.     His  trat. 

tor's  kisx,  32U.    1  lis  remorne, 

328.    lib  suicide,  328.    Tlu- 

sentence   prDnoiinced   upon|Kana-i'l-jeIIl  («<  Cana). 

him  by  tlie  l»rd,  928.    Ilin  Karem  os  S^yud,  C-f*. 

pfaMMsfillefi  by  Matthias,  67«).  Kedron,  the  brook,  318. 
* —      Miiccabeensy     sncceedn  Kefr  Kpnna  (see  CanaT. 

his  fati'cr,  36.     Gatliprs  nuJKfys  of  the  kingdom  of  beav-  Lont^nus,  prefect 

army,  SO.     IVfeats  5icanor,l    en,  t  hr,  fipure  of,  277.  i    120. 

20.    Cruises  tlie  Jordan  and  Kiilin  Minyph  (see   Capema-  Loril's  Day,  saercdnesa  of  the* 


trtlw  of  15. 

Jewlfibliostflityto  the  Levftes,  cYri^f  of  the  fathenw 

14. 

Lidd  or  Lddd  (aeo  Lydda), 

I^ght  of  the  World,  Christ  de- 
clares himself  the,  9PS. 

Ltnus,convenioa  of,  636. 

Literature  and  the  arlA  under 
the  Maccabcec,  OG,  57. 

of  Alexandrine  Jtwi*,  147. 

Loaves  nnd  Flsliee,  miracle* 
flrat,of  the,  271. 

LocustSr  fowl  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist,. controveri«y  about,  lOST. 

Lois,  grandmother  of  Timothy, 
460. 

of   Syria, 


Kaisarif  h  (tee  Ciesarea). 


slays    20,000    8yriani»,  37.1    mn,  file  of). 

Defeats  Lysias,  37.    IHm  dc- Kibluh,    Jenisalem     the,    of 

scoot  on  Joppa,  8&     Iflim»>|    Jewish  devotfon,T60. 

Jamil  la,  38.     Mkrcbes  intoKluf?  of  the  Jews,  variatlen^ 

(IfH^ad,  38.     Compelled   to;    in  the  title  by  the  EvanReV- 

r  tri>nt    to    Jerusalem,  89.      Ists,  33?. 

irixin*  the  Battle  of  Adaaa,  Kingdom  of  heaven,  proclalm- 


S49,  863. 
-,  the  flrst  (itee  Fa-tcr  Day^. 


41.    Mrikes   a   treaty  with 

hom'>.  42.     His  death,  49. 

—    ot  CMilee,   revolt    of, 

S8S. 

— ,  soo  of  Simony  his  victory 
over  the  Syrians,  48. 
— ,  St.  Paul  the  gwst  of,  413. 
the  (^sene,  172. 


•d  by  Christ  as  at  hand,  232. 


L. 


-,  the  Gaulonitei  sect  arises 


of 


Laoedipmonfans,  allianeo 

the  Jews  with  the,  46. 

Lai^ns,  natrap  of  Egypt,  10, 

Lamb  of  God,  Christ  ns  the, 

nnder,  199.  8f'4,  305  (see  Cbrhit,  Titles 

,  whether  brother  of  (he     of). 

l/>rd,2Sl,2S2.  Lamentation    of   Christ  over 

Jade  denounces  the  corrupt  Inn     Jerusalem,  place  of  the,  238. 
of  the  last  times,  643.  T  jinfcuage  of  the  Jews,  66. 

,  the  apcFtle,  6^4.     The  Laotllcea,  the    city    of,   60?. 

Hime  as  JjeblMrns  and  Thnd-     (Jlnlstianity  intn>dnced  into, 

iljens  676.     Tradition  eon-     602. 

corning  liim,  C76l  [lAodieean  Epistle,  mentinaed 


I^vp,  JjLW  of,  as  Diiil  d'own  by 
ChritU  ?68. 

,  Che  fulAUIng  of  the  Law. 

310. 

Lucius  of  CVrene,  148. 

Lncullus,  66. 

Luke,  St.,  his  toniTes  of  fn* 
formation,  230.  His  account 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount* 
258,  259.  Hfa  account  of 
Paur  s  conversion,  40D.  Hia 
appearance  in  the  company 
of  St.  )*aaT  on  his  second 
missionary  Journey,  4S0. 
Acconipnnies  hfm  into  Maoe> 
donia,  4M.  Left  at  Philippic 
470.  Wicneas  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  career  of  St. 
l^ul  down  to  hl^  fanprlsen- 
ment  at  Rome,  501.  IVheth- 
er  with  Titus  at  Corinth,  5'5. 
Sliares  the  imprisonment  of 
ruul  at  Romc,5S&    IIU  lost 
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I.17KB. 

rBtotloiM  with  St  Paiil^  «?a 
HIi  name  of  tfTangelbt,  ^i. 
Anthor  of  the  Aciif  of  the 
Apostles  087.  Outllna  of 
his  life,  6SS-«IK>.  His  eon- 
DectioD  with  St.  Panl,  688- 
690.  SMond  trentfM  of, 
878.  Beginning  of  the  Ooo- 
p<>I   Hlsiory  according   to, 

17a 

liitlce,  Gofpel  of,  parables  in 
the,  285.  Concerning  the 
interval  in  our  Lord*8  life 
between  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
naeleR  and  the  PaasoTer,  896. 
Whether  written  at  C'aesa. 
rea,  654.  Origin  of  the,  700. 
Its  date  and  the  plaoe  where 
it  was  written,  706.  Piir 
poi«e«  for  witich  it  was  writ- 
ten, 706.  ItA  integrity,  707. 
Its  fint  two  cliapt<>rs,  7<)7. 
Its  contents,  707.  Its  gen- 
uineness, its  relation  to  the 
other  Gospels,  etc  (ses  Goe- 

pcD. 

Lycaonia,  Interoonrse  between 
the  cliurcheii  in,  460.  Paul 
and  Barnabas  in,  44S. 

Lydda,  conversion  of  the  peo- 
ple of,  426. 

Lydis,  conversion  of,  4CC. 

Lysanias,  tetrarch,  115. 

Lysias,  general  of  Antioehni> 
IV.,  28.  Guardian  of  Anti- 
ochus  v.,  36.  Advances  to 
Bethsnra,  87.  Pisces  Anti- 
nchus  V.  on  the  throne,  33. 
Put  to  death,  40. 

rescues  St.  Paul  In  the 

Temple  court,  542.    Place«ii 
him  before  the  Sanhedrim, 
544.    Sends  him  to  Felix, 
547,548. 

Lysimachus,  sacrileges  of,  SS. 
Killed,  25. 

Lyntra,  Pisnl  and  Barnabas  at, 
436.  Cure  of  the  cripple  at, 
446.    Site  o<;  446. 


MASK. 

Maccabees,  First  IVnIc  of,  49, 
157. 

— ,  Second  Book  of,  157. 
—,  Third  Mookof,  15S. 
— ,  Fourth  book  of,  153. 

Macedonia,  its  contributions 
for  tlie  poor  In  Jerusalem, 
494*  Mission  of  Timothy 
and  Emstus  to,  007.  PAul 
in,  021,622.  Paul's  collec- 
tion in,  029.  Panl's  voysge 
to,  465.  Vision  ci  the  man 
of,  464. 

Macherus,  fertress  of,  264. 

Magadan  (sm  Magdala). 

MagdaU,  village  of,  26S. 

Magians,  the,  tlieirwonhip  of 
cfiriKt,  186. 

Magnificat,  the,  182. 


KATTUXMr. 

Paul  and  Bomnbas,  €86. 
UlH  relation  to  Peter,  66& 
Beginning  of  the  Goi«pel  his- 
tory, according  to,  178L 

Mark,St.,Goepel  of,  records  the 
acts  rather  than  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ,  280k  Sources 
of  the,  702.  Written  prima- 
rily  for  Gentiles,  703.  Time 
when  it  was  written,  703. 
Place  where  it  was  written, 
704.  lU  genui'^pness,  704. 
Its  style  and  diction  and 
contents,  704,  700.  Dtvis- 
ions  of^  705.  Its  genuine- 
ness, Its  relation  to  the  other 
Gospels,  etc  (sm  Gospels). 

Marriage,  Christ's  sanction  of 
the  ordinance  of^  214. 


Malabar,  Christian  Church  in,  Martha,    sitter    of    Lasams, 


682. 
Malclias  (sec  CHcodemns). 
Idlalchus,  king  of  Arabia,  cam- 
paign of  Herod  against,  80 
Mallehiw,  courtier  of  Hyroa- 

nns,  70. 
Malta,  coart  of,  chart  of  part 

of  tne,  573. 

.  island  of  (Sf«  Mellts). 

Maltnace,  fourth  wife  of  Herod 

the  Great,  9a 
Mamsei-im,  696. 
Manameh,    aposta«7    of,   16 

High-priest,  22. 
,  obtains    permission   to 

build   a  temple  on   Mount 

Gerixim  (br  the  Samaritans, 

141. 
Mannasses,  king    of   Jodah, 

prayer  of,  157. 
Marcelhiis  procurator  of  Ju- 

dam,  109. 
Marcus,  Bishop  of  Jemsalem, 

137. 
Mariamne,  daughter  of  the 

high-priest  Simon,  and  third 

wife  of  Herod,  9a 

-^  wife  of  Herod,  71, 79, 80. 

Her  death,  82. 

,  tower  of,  86. 

Mark   Antony,  6a 


Maearios,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
137. 

Maocabasan  history,  authori- 
ties for,  58.  Line,  last  king 
of  the,  72. 

Maocabee,  etymolo^  of,  S5. 

Maccabees,  authorities  for  the 
history  of  the,  85.  Condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  under  the, 
31 .  Struggle  of,  against  An- 
tiochns  Kp{phnnra,14.  Their 
fvicrifice,  5i.  TIteir contest, 
52,  f-3.  Social  and  religious 
P'^tgre.-'S  of  J«ws  under  the, 
&&    Literature  under,  66. 


ChriKt*s  reply  to  her,  297. 
Bfartyrion,  the,  built  by  Con- 

stantine,  187. 
Mary  Msgdsleno,  266, 26T.  At 
the  burial  of  Christ,  836. 
Carries  the  news  of  the  sup- 
posed removal  of  Christ's 
body  to  Peter  and  John, 
349.  Christ's  appearance  to, 
851. 

,  mother  of  Christ,  Gabriel 

appears  to,  180.  Vlf^its  Kits- 
abeth,  1 82.  I  ler  niirsculons 
conception,  183.  Gives  birth 
to  the  Saviour,  184.  Lives 
with  h^r  widowed  sister, 
101.  Genenlc^y  of,  198. 
At  the  marriage  at  Cana, 
909.  Taken  home  by  John, 
836. 

,  mother  of  Bfark,  686, 

686. 

— ,  sister  of  Lazarus,  anoints 
the  Ix>rd,  267.  At  the  feet 
of  Jesus,  2S7. 

— ,  sister  of  Mary  the  moth- 
er of  Jesus,  191. 
— ,  wife  of  Clopas,  281.  Her 
sons,  282.  At  the  burial  of 
Christ,  386. 
Has  do-  Marya,  the  three,  remain  by 
minion  of  the  East,  7L   Fa-r    the  crow,  3C3. 

vors  Herod,  71,  72.     Sum-' ,  vi.«it  of  the  two,  to  the 

mons  Heixxl,  79.  |     sopulchre,  S49. 

Mark,  St.,  his  sources  of  in-  Massade,  fortress  of,  71. 
formation,  2S0.  Explana-  Mattathias,  the  priest,  escapes 
tion  of  his  omission  of  the;  from  Jerusalem,  30.  Refuses 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  259.  j  to  obev  the  royal  edict,  84. 
Companion  of  Paul  in  his  Dies,  35. 
Imprisonment  at  Rome,  685,  Matthew,  St.,  his  sonrces  of  In- 
596.  At  KphesuH,  613.  His  formation,  280.  Call  of,  242. 
loKt  relations  with  St.  Paul,  Feast  given  by,  242.  HIh 
6.*9.  With  Peter  at  Baby-  account  of  the  Sermon  on 
Ion,  637.      His    name    of      the  Mount,  S68,  209.     The 


Evangelist,  6^.  Whether 
he  is  himself  tin*  young  man 
whom  he  describes  as  pres- 
ent at  the  seizure  of  Chri«it, 
CSS.     His  connection  with 


same  as  Levi  the  public  u», 
679.  Undertakes  to  wr  t  ? 
f'e  Gospel,  6-44.  Petjlnnirg 
of  the  Crospcl  histury  accord- 
ing to,  17& 
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MATTHSW. 

Mattheir,  SL,  Gospel  of,  pan 
Met  iu  the«^S5.  Language 
in  which  it  vas  written,  7ui. 
ClUtions  from  Old  Tata- 
ment,  701.  Geuuloene^  of 
the  fini  two  chapters,  701. 
Time  and  place  at  which  it 
was  written,  701  Its  pur- 
pose, 701, 70i.  Its  contents, 
702.  Its  genuineness,  its  re- 
lation to  the  o:her  Ciospels, 
etc  (MS  GoHpelii). 

Matthias,  ctx>M!n  as  an  Apostle 
in  pbice  of  Judas,  379,  8S0. 
Fills  the  place  of  Judas  !«• 
cariot,  676u 

,  high-priest,  the,  deposed, 

8J. 

Meckm^  buildlng<f  of  the,  95. 

Melita  (Malta),  inland  of.  Its 
people  and  its  primnte  Pub- 
liua,  570.  677.  Paul's  mira- 
cle at,  57S. 

Ifeneiaus  obtains  the  high- 
prirathood,  24.  Sacrilege 
of,  SSi    Diutth,  20. 

Mero:^,  in  i«:ihiopia,  398. 

Messiah,  advent   of  the,  an 
nounctkl    to    Herod,  8.),  90, 
Expectation  of  the,  101.    Je- 
sus announces  himself  as  the, 
232. 

MIcah,  the  prophet,  his  au 
thority      that      Bethlehem 
would  be  tlie  birthplace  of 
the  MeMlah,  90. 

Michmash,  fortrcM  of,  43. 

Miletus,  Paul's  voyage  to,  637. 

Ministry,  Chi1dt*s,  duration 
of, '220  (JIM  Duration).  Scene 
of,  2t20  (Mse  Scene). 

of  angels  to  Jesus,  200. 

Miracle  at  the  '"Beautiful" 
gate,  8S4.  At  ilie  gate  of 
Nain,  264.  First,  of  the 
loaves  and  fldhes,  271.  Of 
healing  the  man  blind  from 
his  birth,  293 ;  character  of, 
994.  The  man  brought  be- 
fore the  Co<incil,  294;  ex- 
communicated, 294.  Of 
healing  the  man  with  the 
withered  liand,  255.  Of  heal- 
ing two  blind  men  at  Jeri- 
cho, SOO.  Of  the  cure  of  h'p- 
roey.  240, 241.  Of  the  cure 
of  the  demoniac,  S36-238. 
Of  the  cure  of  the  paralylic, 
241.  Of  the  finding  the 
piece  of  money  in  the  fish's 
mouth,  279.  Of  the  healing 
of  tlie  centurion's  servant, 
864.  Of  the  healing  of  the 
oourtie : '  s  son,  227, 228.  Of 
the  lienling  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  274.  Of  the  healing 
of  the    man    p'wensed   by 


vazAxm. 


268.  Second,  of  the  loaree  Nasarttea,  St.  Fftnl  Jolna  four, 
and  fishes,  274.  |    in  their  vow,  541. 

Miracles   already  familiar  to  Nein,  site  of  the  a&dent  Nain, 
the  Jews,  212.      Tests  laid;    265. 

down  by  the  RabbiF,  212 -Nero,  accession  of,  49&  His 
satisfied  in  the  miracle  at'  deci»ion  between  Festus  and 
Cana,  212.  213.  Effect  of  Agrippa  and  the  Jews,  128. 
the  miracle  on  the  disciples,  Wliether  he  heard  PhuPs 
234.    Social  aspect  of,  214.      case,  696.    His  peraecutioo 


of  the  Christians,  62a 
Whether  he  heard  PkoJ 
when  be  was  a  second  time 
prisoner  at  Borne,  628L 


At  the  shore  of  the  Galilean 
lake,  255.  Doctrine  oi;  21 1. 
In  the  evening  of  the  Sab- 
bath   at    Capernaum,  23i. 

or  St  Paul,  606.      Of  theNerva,aceeHionoi;66L 
Apostles,   S87.      Performed  Nethlnim,  the,  696. 
by  Christ  at  the  Passover,  Nlcanor,  commands  a  Syrian 
222.      The     beginning    of     army,  86.     Sent  to  rcston 
Christ's,  211.     Various  ex-     Alcimus,41.    SUIn,4L 
amples  of  Christ's,  243.  ,  one  of  the  seven  deaooni. 

MIshna,  the,  151.      ComplU-,     890,691. 
tlon  of  the,  251.  i  Nicetas  Choniates,  the  Byzaa. 

Mianlonary  Journey,  first,  ofj    tine  writer,  588. 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  437,  438.  Nicodemus,  his  relations  to- 


The  second,  of  St.  Paul,  468.' 
The  third,  of  St  Paul,  603. 

MIthridates,  66. 

Mnason,  disciple  of  Cypnv, 
acoompaniert  St  Paul  to  Je- 
rusalem, 540. 

Modin,  city  of,  84,  59,  60. 
Monument  at,  60. 

Months  Macedonian  names  of, 
supposed  to  be  used  by  Jo- 
sephns,  183. 

Moses,  appears  In  the  Trans- 
figuration, 278. 

Myra,  Paul's  voyage  to,  662, 
663. 


ward  Christ,  222.  The  secret 
disciple,  in  the  Council,  291. 
Brings  myrrh  and  alot-s  to 
anoint  the  body  of  Christ, 
836. 
Nicolal,  origin  of  name  of,  ^S. 
Nicolaitans,  heresy  of  the,  6^ 

Sect  of  the,  692. 
Nicolas  of  Damascns,  follows 
Archelaus    to   Rome,  li>l, 
Pl«fads  his  cause,  102. 

,  one  of  the  seven  deaoona, 

390.     Not  belonging  to  the 
sect  of  NicolatUna,  691 
Nicolaus      Damascenua,     the 

rhetorician,  88. 
Nioopolls,  Paul  at,  618, 619. 
NikAn,  the  ram,  190. 
Nisibls,  Petrine  tone,  in  Chria- 
Nabathsean%  the,  43.    Of  Ara-     tUn  School,  at^  636. 

b!a  PetrsBa,  65.  Nunc  Dimittis,  the,  182,  166. 

Nabliks,  settlement  of  Samar-  Nymphas,  saluted  in  tlie  I'pii 

itans  at,  144.  tie  to  the  Cokwsians,  605w 

Nahum,  the  Mede,  14& 
Nain,  miracle  at  gate  of,  264. 

Site  of,  264. 
Naos  (aes  Temple  of  Herod). 
Nasi,  president  of  the  Sanne-  Octovian,  hia   fitvor    toward 

drim,  73.  |     Herod,  81. 

Natbanael,  character  of,  262.  Offense,  Moimt  of,  889. 
Is  preeent  at  Chrisrs  third  Olives,  Mount  of,  Christ  and 


appearance  to  the  Apostles 
354  (.S*e«  Bartholomew). 
Nativity,  Star  of  the,  appear- 
ance of  the,  announced  to 
Herod,  83. 
Xsaarenes,  origin  ef  the  name, 
189. 

account     of,   196. 

opprobrium,     196. 

brought     to,    180. 

rq}ection    at,  226, 


Nazareth, 
Under 
Christ 
Christ's 
232.     Christ's 
tion  at,  269. 


second  r^jeo* 


the  disciples  go  out  to  th<>, 
818.  Account  of  the,  3.S7- 
341.  Sacred  house  erected 
on  the,  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  839. 

Olivet  (sec  Olives). 

Olympic  Games,  Herod  made 
president  of,  84. 

Onesimns,  his  relation  to  Phil- 
emon, 690, 691.  UismiasioB 
to  the  Coloaslans  and  Ephe- 

,    siaus,  692. 

Onesiphorus,  ministers  to  Paul 


a  legion  of  devils  26S.    Of  jNsanrlte,  John  the  Baptist,  a,!    in  the  last  stage  of  hiaooane, 
the  Btilliog  of  Ui9   storm,!     182,183.  |    €£1 
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Onian,  stoned  to  death,  VX 

J.,  high-prietft,  19. 

II.,  high-priest,  82. 

III.,  hlgh-prieat,  23.    De- 
posed, 34.     Put  to  dffath,  'i5. 

IV.,  heir  to  higfa-prle«t- 

liood,  tries  to  revive  Jewish 
worship  in  Egypt,  4i). 

Onkeloe,  152. 

Opbel,  suburb  oi^  burned,  184. 
WaU  oi;  04, 9R. 

Oral  Iaw,  beUef  of  the  Pliar 
isees  inaD,l6& 

Ordination,      ceremony     of, 
adopted   by   the  Cliristian 
Church  from   the  Jewish 
438. 

Orodes,  Anbian  king,  defeats 
Alexander  Jannseuii,  04. 

Otioei  (eee  Batlanlui). 


P. 

Palace  of  Herod,  85u 

Pacorus,  the  Parthian,  71. 

Palestine,  division  of,  at  the 
Ume  of  Christ,  262.  Gov- 
erned by  Laomedon,  \\\ 
By  Ptolemy,  19.  Sul^ect  to 
the  first  five  Ptolemiee,  19. 
The  dowry  of  Cleopatra,  28. 

Pallas,  brother  of  Felix,  ViA, 

Palm  Sunday,  804. 

Pangeus,  gold  mines  of,  466. 
Clans  of,  466b 

Paninro,  temple  at,  84. 

Paphos,  BRmabaa  and  Saul  at, 
438.     Situation  of,  489. 

Plappus,  general  of  Antigonns, 
72. 

Parable,  meaning  of  the  word, 
288. 

of  the  faithful  and  un- 
faithful servant,  812. 

of  the  foolish  virgiup, 

812 

Parables  ascribed  to  Hlllel, 
Shamma!,  and  other  great 
rabbis,  2S4. 

,  ChristV,  268. 

•■ —  concerning  the  rejection 
of  Christ  by  the  Piiarisee?, 

soa 

of  Christ,  288-886.   Their 

number,  28Ki.     lint  of  the, 

285.    Intorpretafclon  of  the, 

286. 
Fiiraclete,  the,  818. 
Plaralytlc,  cure  of  the,  241. 
Farmenas,  one  of  the  seven 

deacons,  890,  691. 
Pannenio,  16. 
Parthlans,  overthrow  of  Cras- 

sus  by  tne,  69. 

,  the,  assist  Syria,  71. 

Pikschal  Lamb,  the,*  selected, 

804.     Time  appointed  for 

kmingth»,814. 
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Paschal  Week,  fimt  day  of  the, 
804.  Second  day  of  the,  3u6. 
Third  day  of  the,  last  day 
of  onr  Lord's  public  teadi 
ing,  807-311.  Fourth  day 
of  tlie,  813.  Fifth  day  of 
the,  when  the  Passover  most 
be  killed,  814.  Evening  and 
night  of  the,  816. 

''  Passion  Week,**  the,  803. 

Passover,  approach  of  the, 
after  Christ's  short  abode  at 
Capernaum,  215.  Christ  at- 
tends the,  189.  Feast  of  the, 
exact  time  of  its  commence- 
ment, 814.  Christ's  appear- 
ance at,  219,  220.  Second, 
of  Christ's  ministry  (nee 
Feast  of  the  Jews).  The 
Third,  during  our  Lord's 
ministry,  271.  What  the 
sign  of,  316. 

,  (fite  Supper,  Paschal). 

Passovers,  mentioned  by  St 
John,  219.  The,  during  onr 
Lord's  ministry,  240, 260. 

Pastoral  Epistles,  their  testi- 
mony to  St.  Paul*  8  freedom 
aftor  tiro  years*  Imprison 
ment  at  Rome,  696.  Their 
fseneral  indications,  608, 609. 
DifflcQlties  of  detail,  610. 
Scheme  of  Hr.  Lewin,  610. 

Platmos,  aspect  of,  668.  St. 
John  banished  to,  668.  Tra- 
ditional scene  of  the  Revela- 
tion, 669. 

Paul,  St.,  special  revelation  to, 
261.  Chosen  as  the  apostle 
of  the  Greeks,  882.  Outline 
of  his  life,  403, 401.  His  first 
appearance  as  a  perseoutor, 
403.  Review  of  his  former 
life,  404.  Hisbii-thplaceand 
parentage,  404  His  Roman 
citizenship,  404.  His  trade 
of  tent-making,  406.  HIp 
education  in  Greek  learning 
at  Tarsus,  4(16,  and  in  rab- 
binical lore  at  Jerusalem, 
406.  His  rigid  Pharisaism 
and  seal  for  the  Lav,  406. 
His  persecuting  spirit  in  its 
relation  to  the  teaching  of 
Gamaliel,  407.  Confessions 
of  his  own  state  of  mind,  407, 
408.  His  part  in  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Stephen  and  the 
ensuing  ponecutioos,  408. 
The  three  accounts  of  hlf 
conversion,  409.  Scene  of 
the,  410.  The  lights  and 
Paul's  vision  of  Jesus,  410. 
The  toum/,  and  PauFs  col- 
loquy with  the  Lord,  411. 
The  outward  and  inward 
aspects  of  the  scene,  41 1 ,  412. 
Before  Agrippa,  411.  His 
return  to  Damascus,  418.) 
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The  mission  of  Ananiaa  to 
him,  413.  Restored  t<>  sight 
and  baptized,  414.  His  coo- 
version  an  evidence  of  thfl' 
truth  of  Christianity,  414, 
416.  His  designation  to  the 
apontleship,  416.  Hln  min- 
istry at  Damascus  and  re- 
tirement  into  Arabia,  416. 

416.  His  escape  fhym  Dn- 
maseus  to  Jerusalem,  416. 
His  reception  1^  the  Apo#- 
ties  and  the  Church,  417. 
Disputes  with  thuHeUenists, 

417.  His  relations  to  Peter, 
417,  418.  Ub  vision  in  the 
Temple  and  full  commission 
to  the  Gentiles,  418.  Chro- 
nology of  his  life,  419-423. 
His  ministry  in  Syria  and 
Cilicia,432.  With  Barnabas 
at  Antioch,  432.  Whether 
at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
the  deliverance  of  Peter  Arom 
prison,  408.  His  mission  to 
Jerusalem  (his  second  visit), 
433.  His  rapture  and  in- 
firmity, 484, 4d&  Hissepa- 
ration  with  Barnabas  for  the 
mission  to  the  Gentiltt,  436. 
One  of  the  Apostles,  487. 
His  first  missionary  journey 
with  Barnabas,  437,  43& 
They  preach  in  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  488.  Conver- 
sion of  Sergius  Paulus  and 
Judgment  on  Klymas,  430. 
Precedence  of  Paul  over  Bai^ 
nabas,  440.  The  n«me  of, 
440.  Passage  of  the  Taurus, 
440,  441.  At  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  441,  442.  His  dis- 
course there  in  the  syna- 
gogue, 442, 448.  Persecuted 
bytheJpwf>,444.  With  Bar. 
nabas  at  loonium,  446.  Sue* 
cess  and  persecution  there, 
446.  Cure  of  the  cripple  at 
Lystra,  446.  Stoned,  447. 
His  return  journey  with  Bar- 
nabas, 447.  Considered  by 
the  people  at  Lystra  to  be 
Mercury,  446.  H  is  first  dis- 
course to  mere  heathens, 
446.  He  and  Barnabas  go 
to  Jerusalem  to  oppose  the 
Judaizing  spirit  in  the 
Church,  448.  Comparison 
of  this  visit  with  that  in  G«l. 
ii.,449.  ^^Goes  up  by  rev- 
elation,*' 4*i0.  Conferences 
and  compacts  with  the  other 
Apostles,  James,  Peter  and 
John,  460.  His  report  with 
that  of  Barnabas,  4.^2.  His 
reproof  of  Peter,  466.  Re- 
turns with  Barnabas  to  An- 
tioch, 466.  His  second  ml»> 
sionaiy  Jonmey«  (fi%,    Ao> 
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oompanled  by  SlUa,  459. 
Their  rbiit  to  l^yria,  Cllicla, 
aod  Lycaoiiia,  459,  400.  I« 
acoompuiied  by  'JHmothy  on 
hLajoamcyf46I.  Inl'hrygia 
and  G-aI«tia,402.  Forbidden 
1 1  preach  the  Gwpel  in  Asia, 
463.  Ilto  eiiU  into  Europe, 
4C4.  Ui8  illneu,  465.  His 
▼oyage  to  Macedonia,  4G5 
At  Neapolis,  465.  At  Phil- 
ippi,  465^463.  Conyenion 
of  Lydia,  466.  Healing  of 
the  posaewed  dumael,  467. 
Scourged  and  imprisoned 
with  Silas,  408.  Conversion 
of  the  Jailer  after  the  earth 
quake,  469.  Proclaims  Mm 
]<oinan  citizenship,  470. 
Ui<<  release,  469.  ArriTes 
with  Silas  at  Thessalonlca, 
471.  Preaches  in  tlie  syna- 
gogue and  rouses  the  envy 
of  the  Jews,  471.  Leaves 
ThesRalonica,  471.  His 
teaching  there,  479.  At 
Ber(8a,473.  Sails  to  Athens, 
474.  His  emotions  at  the 
sight  of  the  city,  475.  Hi.i 
disoouraes  in  the  Agora,  4T5. 
Encountered  by  ihe  Stoicf 
and  Epicureans,  475,  476. 
Uii  discourse  at  the  Areop- 
af^as,  476-479.  His  n>vela- 
tio!>  of  the  Unknowu  God, 
473,  479.  Uls  rebuke  of 
idolatry  and  preaching  of 
repentance  and  judgment  by 
Hlni  whom  God  had  laised, 
480.  Intenniption  of  him 
diooourse,  480.  His  depart- 
ure from  Athens',  481.  His 
convert*)  at  Athens,  480. 
Lives  at  G«M-intti  with  Aquila 
and  PriscilU,  working  with 
his  own  hands,  488.  His 
reasons  for  this  course,  484, 

486.  ^*  Constrained  by  the 
Word,"  486.  His  plain  proc- 
lamation of  Christ  crucified, 

487.  Rpjected  by  the  Jews, 
he  turns  to  the  Gentiles.  487. 
God  visits  him  by  a  viitiou 
in  the  night,  48S.  His  auto 
graph  salntaUon,  to  prove  his 
letters  genuine,  and  to  add 
emphasis  to  truth,  489,  490. 
Brought  before  Gallio,  491. 
Tumult  of  the  Je«^  against, 
490,  491.  UiA  vow  at  Cen- 
chrea*,  492.  His  voyage  to 
Ephesus  and  visit  to  the  syn- 
agogue, 498.  Goes  to  Jeru- 
salem,  493.  Connection  of 
this  visit  with  his  future 
work,  494.  Ilisconteotwith 
tliidniaing  teachers,  and  re- 
U"f  of  .lcni<«h  Christians, 
494.      Btttums  to  Antioch, 
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494.    End  of  his  seeond  mis- 
sionary Journey,  49Gu    The 
visit  of  GaUtisns  iL,  495, 
496.    Extent  nnd  duratk>n 
of    his     tiiird     miMionary 
Journey,    500.       His    con- 
stant conflict  with  the  Ju- 
daisen,  601,  502.     lu  com- 
mencement in  the  churcht's 
ofGalaiia,502.    HisEpLttle 
to   the   Galatians   refuting 
(he  Judaizing  heresy,  6 12. 
His  dealing  with  the  twelve 
disdplee  who  knew  only  the 
baptism      of     John,     6)4. 
Preaches  In  the  synagogue 
at  Epiiesus,  604.    His  rejec- 
tion and   withdrawal,  505. 
Preaches  in  the  scluwl  of 
Tyrannua,  506.    His  mira- 
cles, 606.     His  conflict  with 
tlie  msgical  arts,  506.    Pre- 
pares to  leave  Ephesu:*,  507. 
Change  in  liis  plan  owing  to 
news  from  Corinth,  508, 609. 
Uls  first  Epistle  to  tlie  Co- 
rinthians, 509, 610.   Its  date 
and  place,  612.    His  rela- 
tions   with    ApoUos,    618. 
Question  of  a  former  Epistle 
and  of  an  intermediate  visit 
to  Corinth,  618.     Contents 
and  spirit  of  his  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  516-618. 
Sequel  of  his  stay  at  Kphe- 
8nB,619,  620.     Sets  out' for 
Macedonia,  621.    His  labors 
at  Troas,  682.     His  dii>ap- 
pointment  at  not  meeting 
Titus  there,  620.    Goes  to 
Phitippi  and  meets  Titns, 
622.    His  Second  EpisUe  to 
the  Corinthians,  623.     Its 
relation  to  the  missions  of 
Timothy    and    Titus,   628. 
Question  of  an  intermediate 
eplRtle,  624.     Character  and 
contents  of  the  Second  Epis- 
tle, 525-630.     Opposition  to 
liim     in     the    Corinthian 
church,  627.    His  labors  in 
Macedonia    and   Illyricum, 
530.    H  is  arrival  at  Corin  th, 
&3l».     His  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, 63(U$86.     His  views 
toward  the  West,  631.    His 
Journey  through  Macedonia 
and  voyage  from   Phillppi 
after  the  Passover,  636.   His 
week  at  Troas  and  farewell 
Sunday,  636.     Restores  l*Ui- 
tychus  to  life,  637.    His  voy- 
age to  Miletus,  637.      Hii 
discourse  to  the  Kphesian 
elders,  637.    His  voyage  to 
I'atara  and  then  to  Phoe- 
nicia, 68<^      His    week  at 
Tyre^  and  another  Sunday 
ikrowell,  638,  639.      Takes 


ram. 

np  his  abode  at  Cnsarea  irith 
Philip  the  deaoon,  639.    His 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  640. 
His  reception  by  the  church- 
es, 638.    Dangers  from  the 
Judaizcre,  &4&    Joins  four 
Nazariiea  in  tlieir  vow,  541. 
Assaulted  in  the  Temple  aul 
refK^tied  by  the  tribune  L>>- 
ia^,  612.    His  defeni<es  to  the 
people  nnd  before  the  Sanhe- 
drin^  613-547.     The    plot 
against  his  life,  &4&    Sent 
to  Cirsarea,  64&      His  dc- 
ftnse  before  Felix  and  im- 
prisonment At  Cae8area,&49v. 
L61.     itefults  of  his  impris- 
onment, 6'>3.     His  hearing 
before  Festn^,  654.    Appeals 
to  Cnsai',  6(6.    His  derenae 
bf'fnre     Agrippa,    667-669. 
The  decision  to  send  him  to 
Rome,  659.    His  voyage  and 
shipwreck,  minute  truthful- 
ness of  the  narrative  of,  660. 
Embarks  under  the  ehaige 
of  Julius,  661.      Lands  at 
Sidon,  662.     His  voyage  to 
Myra  and  change  of  ship, 
662.    From  Cnidus  into  the 
open  sea,  under  the  lee  of 
Crete,  563.    Arrival  at  Fair 
Havens,  668.    His  unheeded 
warning,  663.    Ship  caught 
in  a  typhoon,  564.    Pnrpara- 
tions  against  the  storm,  566, 
666.  Undergirding  the  ship, 
666.    The  ship  drifts  on  the 
starboard   tack,  666.      Her 
course  and  rate,  667.    Suf- 
ferings during  the  diiil,  667. 
Vision   in  tlie  night,  6T0. 
Promise    of    escape,    670. 
Signs  of  land,  571.     Fanrs 
last     enoouiagement,    579. 
Position  of  the  ship  in  St. 
Paul's  Bay,  674.    Tfe  d  sh'p- 
wreok     and    escape,    67ow 
Paul's   former   shipwrecks, 
676.      His  use  of  nautical 
images,  676.     His  stay  at 
Malta,  57(MS76.    Voyage  to 
Syracuse,    Rliegium,    and 
Puteoti,  678.     Journey  by 
land  to  Rome,  680.     Met  by 
Christians  at  Appii  Fomm 
and  the  Three  Taverns,  680. 
Delivered    to  Burma,  680. 
His  condition  as  a  prisoow 
in  the  Pnetorium,  581.    Ills 
two   conferences   with   the 
Jews,  582.    Prcaehea  to  the 
Gentiles,  692.  His  two  yean* 
Impriaonment  at  Rome  and 
cause  for  the  delay  of  his 
trial,  684.    His  labors  and 
converts,  584, 666u  HisEpis- 
ties  written  at  Rome,  S8fi. 
His  serere  suffering  in  his 
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Impiifloninent,    597.       lliii 
Kpistlo   to   the    Coloasiao!*, 
6Sr4(9).      1114    KpMIe    tu 
Philemon,  5J0.    His  teaeh. 
ing  ooiioerning  BUiTeiy.  5J1. 
IIU  Eplritle  to  the  KpheeiaoB, 
6)3       ULa   Ephtle   to   the 
Phllippiaos,  698,  6M.      MU 
prospects  at  this  time,  694, 
595.     His  probable  acquittal 
and  release,  09<k    Tlie  rela. 
tlon  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  to  his  firit  Impris- 
onment at  Roma,  597-69L 
Porpoeed  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
601.    His  movementa  after 
leaving  Rome,  0iO.     Sails 
for  Jerusalem,  610.     Visits 
CoIoassB  and  Kphesus,  610, 
611.    His  labors  at  Ephesus, 
611.     His  Kplstles  to  Tim- 
othy  and   Titus,   610-418. 
VL^itfl  Corinth  and  viaters 
at  Nioopolis,  618.     Further 
movements   of,  621.     Tra- 
dition  of    his    Journey  to 
Spain,  622,  623.      The  Iitst 
fltago    of   his    eonr<(e,  623, 
Probably  arrested  at  Ephe 
eus,  624.    Indications  of  his 
route  to  Rome  as  a  prisoner, 
626.   Treated  as  a  felon,  C3  J. 
His  first  hearing  and  deliver- 
ance from  the  lion,  627,  C2S. 
\1\a  loneliness,  623.    Muitven 
of  the  urg.^nt  invitation  to 
Timothy,  629.       His  prw- 
pectd    nf  mirtyrdom,  6^. 
iteheaded,  631.    Di.tcusslon' 
of  the  date,  6SI,  632.    llij 
personal    app«iaranee    and 
character,  633.      Early  at- 
tacks on  him,  634.    Author- 
ities for  the   life   of,  63S. 
Conversion  of  (les  Saul  of 
Tarsus).    I  larmony  of  Peter 
and,  637-4139.      EpUtles  of, 
comparison  of  them  with  the 
Acts,  402.   Versatility  of  the 
Apostle's  mind  shown  in  the, 
490.    The  Fourteen  Epistles 
of,  their  order,  711. 

pAuPs,  St.,  Bay,  574. 

Pelln,  becomes  the  seat  of 
the  ^*  Church  of  Jerusalem,*^ 
123.  The  seat  of  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem  for  a  time,64S. 

Pentateuch,  alleforie  exposi- 
tlon  of  the,  by  Aristobulux, 
147.  Described  by  Aris- 
tobulos  as  the  source  of 
Greek  philosophy,  147. 
The,  vhen  translated,  152. 
The  SamariUn,  163.  Ori- 
gin  o£,  165.  I 

Pentecost,  the  Day  o',  33  U 
883.  8000  converts  on. 
383 

FMer,'  final  call  of,  285.    I  lenl- 


PKXBB. 


PHABWBX8. 


Ing  of  liis  wife's  mother, 
238.  ThufitithoCi^OI.  At- 
tcmpti  to  wiilk  upun  th« 
wateR,  872.  His  oonfieifsion, 
VIZ.  llU  full  oonfeMlon  of 
Uie  Christ,  276,  277.  Ct»n- 
troveroy  about  his  positimi 
in  the  Church,  277.  His  re- 
monstrHiiee  when  Christ  re 
\eals  the  mystory  of  his 
death  and  resurrection,  277. 
]tolea)«d  by  a  jninode  from 
bis  dlfllculty  about  the  trib- 
ute-monuy,  27t*.  Sent  to 
p  "epare  tlie  last  rapper,  316. 
His  prcMnce  nt  it,  81C. 
Chririt's  prediction  ooneem- 
Ing  his  denial  of  him,  817. 
Charged  by  Chrii<t  to  watch 
in  the  garden,  318,819.  Re- 
buked bv  Christ  when  lie 
cuts  off  the  ear  of  the  hJglvj  thenticity,  7i6. 
priest's  servant,  820.     Re- Penea,      Chrbt's 


by  tradition  with  St.  Ftou] 
iu  mariyniom,  634.  Review 
of  his  life,  t34.  Uie  last  ap- 
pearauctt  in  the  Acts,  6^. 
His  pntbnble  occupatho, 
68.\  lli«  fii-st  Episile  writ- 
ten from  Uabylon,  636.  H  in 
intorcoun<e  with  Paul,  687. 
Designed  harmony  of  the 
Epistle  with  Paul's  teach- 
Ing,  63a  Pauline  style  of 
thd  Epistle  accounted  for, 
689.  Discussion  of  the  tra- 
dition of  St.  Peter's  episco- 
pate at  Rome,  640-642.  Hl4 
own  testimony  to  the  true 
Rock  and  spiritual  Stotua 
of  tlie  Church,  642. 
Peter,  First  Epistle  of;  its  au- 
thenticity,  715. 

Second  Epistle  of^  its  aa- 


nun,  3S4. 
fo.'a    the 
Pmelaiins 


mains  when  the  other  disci- 
ples flee,  820.  His  denUl  of 
Clirist,  821.  His  visit  to  the 
sepulchre,  850.  Christ's  ap- 
pjarance  to  him,  853.  His 
avowal   of  love   to  Christ, 

354.  Christ's  command  to 
him  and  prediction  of  his 
martyrdom,  851  One  of 
tlie  '^piUars'^of  the  Church, 

355.  His  o'iiea  in  the 
Church,  3S0..  llirt  sermon 
on  the  Day  of  Pentecost, 
883.     His  second  discoui-se, 

heiling  the  lame 
With  John  be- 

Ssnhedrim,  385. 

the  deceit  of  An- 
anias and  Sapphira,  386. 
Hhs  boldness  nt  his  second 
appearance  before  the  San- 
liedrim,  337.  He  and  John 
confer  on  the  converted  Sa 
roaritans  the  gift  of  tbe  Holy 
Ghost,  897.  His  relations  to 
St.  Paul,  416,417.  His  mis 
slon  to  the  Gentiles,  418.  He 
heals  iGneas  and  converts 
the  peoi^e  of  Lydda,  426. 
Raises  Dorcas  and  makes 
converts  at  Joppo,  427.  His 
mlision  to  Comeliiir,  428. 
Receives  the  first  Gentile 
converts  Into  the  Church, 
428.  Notnre  of  this  tran- 
saction, 4S9.  Hit  deliver- 
ance from  prison,  431,  432. 
At  the  conferences  at  Jeru- 
salem about  the  Judaizing 
spirit  in  the  Church,  461. 
Speech  of,  in  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem,  451-458.  His 
subsequent  reproof  by  St. 
Paul,  4.55.  Whether  at  Cor- 
inth, 528.  His  association 
with  John,  668.    Associated 


progress 
through,  L99.  Extent  of, 
under  Herod,  81.  Redueed 
by  the  Romans,  127. 

Perg«  In  Pamphylia,  the  voy« 
age  of  Paul  and  Barnalias  to, 
440, 441.  Paul  and  Bama* 
has  at,  447. 

Persian  dominion,  14. 

I'etilius  Ceroalis,  Samaritans 
surrender  to,  127. 

Petroniu.'  P.,  prefect  of  Syria, 
109,114. 

Pliariseee  and  chief  priests  set 
a  watch  over  the  tomb  of 
Christ,  337. 

and  Sadducees,  alliance 

between  the,  275.  Jealotify 
between,  388.  Their  differ- 
ence sunk  in  common  hatred 
against  the  Christians,  40a 

and  Hcrodhina,  the,  seek 

to  entrap  Christ,  808. 

,  the,  3L     Under  John 

Ilyrcnnus  and  his  sncees- 
eors,  51, 52.  Their  power  on 
the  death  of  Alexander  Jan- 
nsBus,  64.  Defeated  by  Arl^ 
tobiilusU.,  C6.  .  Under  Her- 
od, 84.  At  the  time  of  Her- 
od, 91.  Their  union  with 
the  Herodian",  93.  Name 
and  origin  of,  165.  Doctrines 
of,  165.  Tlielr  belief  in  an 
oral  Law,  165.  Their  laws 
and  regiilattons,  160,  167. 
'Ilieir  belief  in  a  future  state, 
168.  Their  spirit  of  prose* 
lytism,  168.  Denounced  by 
John  the  llaptlst,  2Ul.  Re- 
ject him,  201.  Prepare  to 
attack  Jesiv,  224.  Coino  to 
watdi  Jesus,  241.  Charge 
the  disciples  with  ^bbsth- 
breaking,  263,  254  Plot 
with  the  Herodlans  against 
Christ,  265.     Christ's  con- 
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troveny  with,  when  they 
eluirge  liim  irith  easting  out 
devll«  by  the  pover  of  Beel- 
sebub,  SOSw  Chr)at*s  en- 
ootinter  with,  who  uk  for  a 
rign,  27&.  Leaven  of  the, 
STtf.  Chriit*8  oontroveny 
with  the,  992.  The  blind 
man  healed  by  Jesiu  brought 
before  them,  294.  Their 
bUndneae  in  sin,  295.  Hold 
a  council  oonceming  Jetua, 
298.  Christ*!!  rebuice  of  the, 
wh«i  they  question  his  au- 
thority, 806.  Their  share  in 
resisting  Christianity,  891. 
W(HUng  among  tliem  of 
the  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  Christ's  Messiahshlp,  407. 
St.  Paul's  appeal  to  the,  647. 

Phasael,  son  of  Antipater, 
made  govemorof  Jerusalem. 
09.  Puts  down  revolt  of 
Jews  at  Jerusalem,  70. 
Made  tetnrch,  71.  Deatii 
of,  71. 

^lasSua,  tower  of,  80. 

Phoiice  (see  Phoenix). 

Pherofas,  son  of  Antipater, 
C9.  Ckrvernment  entmstcd 
to  him  by  Herod,  80.  Te- 
trarchy  of,  87.  Conspires 
against  Herod*B  life,  89.  Ills 
death,  89. 

Phlleroon,  character  of,  690. 
Kplatle  to,  written  at  Kome, 
6S0.  Its  teaching  concern- 
ing slavery,  601. 

Philetus,  leader  of  a  sect, 
012.  Teaches  that  ^'th' 
resurrection  is  passed  al- 
ready,** 014.  St.  Paul's  men- 
tion of,  017. 

Philip,  call  of,  209.  His  con- 
fession of  Christ,  209.  Af- 
fection of,  261.  One  of  the 
seven  deacons,  890.  Also 
called  *' Philip  the  Evan- 
gelist,** 890.  His  conver- 
sion of  the  Samaritans,  897 : 
of  the  Etliiopian  eunuch, 
897,  898,  His  mission  to 
the  cities  of  the  Philistine 
plain,  898.  Fixes  his  abode 
atC»8area,898.  Hlsdaugh. 
ters,  898.  Paul  takes  up 
his   abode  with,  689.     His 

.    danghteni     propheey, 
091. 

• ,  the  Apostle,  070.     Hif 

connection  with  Andrew, 
077,  078.  His  desire  to  see 
the  Father,  078.  As  deacon 
and  evangelist,  091. 

,  gr>vemor  of  Jerusalem, 

2ft.  Clnlms  the  goardlan- 
shlp   of  Antiochus   V.,  89. 

• v.,  cf  Maoedon,  his  league 

with  Antlochua,  28. 


PhlDp,  son  of  Herod  and  Cleo- 


patra, tatrarch  of  Itunea, 

niilippL,  after  the  Phsovct, 
63<C    BatUe  of,  70.    Chris- 
tians   at,  minister 
wants   of   Paul   at 


Poor,  condition  of  the,  In  the 


Primitive  Church,  886. 
Poppca,  Mero*8  mistress,  684 

Married  to  Mero,  606. 
Portitores  <sfe  PuUfcans). 
to    the  Posca  (me  Aoetum). 
Romc'PosldoBlum,  the,  482. 


686.       Convenkm    of    the  PossuoU  (see  PnteoU). 

Jidler  at,  409.    Jewish  ora-,Pmtorlan  Camp  at  Rome,  the, 

tory  at,  406,  400.     Paul  at,!    681. 

466^70.     Flaul   meets   Ti-Pnptorium,  Jesus  led  to  the, 


tus  at,  622.    PanPs  voyage 

from,  680.    The  earthquake 

at,  408. 
Philippians,  Church    of   the, 

470.     EpbUe   to  the,  608. 

Written  at  Rome,  688. 
Philistine    country,    ovemm 

by  Judas  Maocabeus,  89. 
Philo,  writings  oi;  111-118. 


894.  PauL  a  prisoner  in  the, 

680,681 
Prayer,    in     the     Primitive 

Church,  884.    And  frstlng, 

power  of,  i79. 
Precipitation,  scene    of  the, 

attempted,  197. 
Presbyter  (w-  Elder). 
Priest  (see  Elder). 


Phlloarates,  letter   addressed  Priests,  Chief,   and 


to,  giving  an   aooonnt   of 

the  origin  of  the  Septnagint, 

162. 
Phocylides,  poem  of,  147. 
PhoBbe,    deaconess     of     the 

Church  at  Cenchresa,  403. 


demand  of  Chrlrt 

thority  by  whidi 

acted,  806. 
Prisellla  (Me  AquUa). 
Prochoms,  one  of  the 

deaeons,  890, 091. 


Scribes, 
the  aii- 
be  had 


Corries  St.  Paul's  Epistle  toProcurstor,  description  of  of- 


Rome,680. 

Pbosnicis,  sufferings  of,  by  the 
wan  of  the  suooeasois  of 
Alexander,  90. 

Phcnnix,  port  of,  604. 

Phrygla,  Journey  of  Paul 
through,  402. 

Phygelluf,  desertion  of  the 
Asiatic  Christians  led  by, 
024. 

Pilate,  his  connectkm  with 
Ant{pAter,8l. 

— ,  Pontius,  Jesus  brought 
before,  824.  Sends  him  to 
Herod  Antipas,  326.  Ap- 
peals to  the  generosity  of 
the  people,  825.  Yields  up 
Jesus,  820.  Makes  one  more 
effort  to  save  him,  820, 827. 
His  final  sentence,  827. 
Writes  the  title  of  Christ  tol 
mortify  the  Jews,  831.  Ills 
care  to  asoertain  the  truth 
of  Christ*s  death,  880.  Al- 
lows Joseph  to  take  Christ's 
body,  880.    (See  Pibitus.) 

Pllatus,  Pontius,  procurator 
of  Judiea,  107.  His  descent, 
107.  Origin  of  name  of,  108. 
Riots  in  his  time,  108.  Re- 
called to  Rome,  109.  Ban- 
ished, 109. 

PlsidU,  St  Paul  directs  his 
course  to,  440. 

Polemon,  king  of  Pontus,  118. 

Polltareha,  Jason  before  the, 
471. 

Pollto,  spared  by  Herod,  78. 

Pompey,  00.  Appears  at  I)a 
maaeus,  00.  Enters  Jemsa 
lem,07,08. 


floe  of  a,  100. 

Proeelytea   of  Right 
160. 

of  the  Ck>venant  (see  Pros- 
elytes of  Righteousness). 

of  the  Gate.  149,  899l 

,  the,  148-16a 

Proeeuehie,  the,  stattiee  of  Cat 
llgula  set  up  in,  IIL 

,  the,  169. 

Protomartyr  of  the  Christian 
Church,  Stephen,  the,  891. 

Psammetichns,  Egyptian  king, 
898. 

Psephinns,  tower  of,  80. 

Ptolemy  II.,  Philadelphim, 
Septuaglnt  ascribed  piartly 
to  literary  tastes  of,  21. 

HI.,  Euergetes,  Onlas  IL 

reAises  to  pay  tribute  to,  92. 

—  IV.,  Phllopator,  his  war 
with  Antlochua  the  Gveat, 
92.  His  penecution  of  the 
Jews,  28. 

—  v.,  Epiphanes,  marries 
Cleopatra,  93. 

—  VI.,  PhOometoT,  iti. 
— Lathyrus,  ravages  Jndspa, 
08. 

Macron,    governor    of 


Gflslesyria,  80. 

,  son  of  Abubus,  40. 

takes  Jemsalem,  19. 

Pttbtieana     (portitoretf),     on- 

Session  of  the,  199.    Thelf 
lief  In  John  the  Baptist, 
SOI.    The,  aooonnt  of,  916i, 
910. 
Piiblius,  the  primate  of  Me- 

lita,  677,  678. 
Pudens,  oenverdon    of«  89ft 
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Snpposed  British  origin  of,  Koclcman,  title  of  the,  6M. 


AAHINtlB. 


6«r 

Puieoll,  Pknl's  Toyage  to,  578 
Jewish  residenta  at,  68>) 
(Jhriatlana  at,  5Sa 


Qaadntne,  TTramidlu^  prefect 

of  Syria,  551. 
Quiriniu,   pnfeet    of    Syria, 

100. 

H. 

Rab,  TabM,  rabban,  1751. 
^'  Babbao,'*  Utle  uf,  38a 
KabU  of  the  aynagi-gue,  161. 
lUgaba,  alege  of,  04. 
l:aphia,  battie  of,  28. 
KedempikMi,    the    bofdnning 

of  the  CoTenant  o(  'i79. 
itepentancei      doctrine       of, 

preached  bjr  John,  'iA\. 
Remrreelion    and    the   Life, 

Chriat  proclalma  that  he  i" 

the,  when  he  ralaea  LnziiruB 

from  the  dead,  398.    Chriat'8 

answer  to  the  Sadduoeen  con- 
cerning the,  809.    Cbri«t*a 

prophecy     of      hi^     981. 

Chriat'a,   lo  be  the   great 

sign,  876b    Denial    of  the, 
•  liereay,  of  the,  617.     Influ- 
ence of  the  diictrine  on  the 

Jewa  after  the  captnre  of 

Jemsalem,  171.    Jewish  be- 
lief in  the,  89.    Of  Chrif  t, 

chief  missinn  of  the  Apo«tles 

to  bear  witnem  to  the,  860. 

Time  of  the,  348,  B49. 
— — ,  of  the  dead,  denial  of, 

by     the    Sadducees,    170. 

The    account    oC    by   8t. 

Matthew,  8«8.    ControTeny 

between     Paul     and     his 

aenusers  tamed  npoo,  517, 

65& 
Revelation  of  St.  John,  the, 

meaning  of  the  word,  710. 

Its  canonical  authority  and 

authnmhip,  719,  780.    Time 

and  place  at  which  it  wa* 

written,  T80.     Its  contents, 

7i'0-788.    TU  int<>rpretatloD, 

7-23.     DlTislons  of  its  expos- 
itors into  Historical,  I'mter' 

ist,  and  Futarlst,  783,  784. 
Rhamnus,  the,  887. 
Random,  Fanrs   Toyage   to, 

57a 

Robes  of  the  hlgh.priest,  Jewa  ^*  Sabbath,  the   second-first," 
again    permitted    to    havel    qnettico     oonceming     tlie 


Koman  Church,  Judaism  in 
the,  033.  Gentile  element 
in  the,  583. 

Roman  intlucnce  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Herod,  94. 

Romans  drawn  toward  Ju- 
daism and  afterward  to- 
ward Christianity,  148, 149. 
Their  feeliogs  toward  the 
Jews  under  Caligula,  11?, 
118.  £pIstletothe,fi30-5S5. 
Relation  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  683.  Its  mixed 
Jewish  and  Gentile  charac- 
ter, 638.  The  strong  Greek 
element,  688.  Spirit  and 
contenU  of  the  Epistle,  684- 
686. 

Rome,  Christianity  at,  466. 
Evidence  of  St.  Petefs  Ti«it 
to  and  cruelflxion  at,  641. 
St.  Peter  not  the  founder  of 
the  Church  of,  648.  First 
appearance  of  name  of,  in 
Jewish  history,  41.  Inter- 
vention oi;  between  Ilyrea- 
nns  and  Aristobitlus,  66. 
Jewiiih  alliance  wltlu  46. 
Jewii'h  settlements  in,  14a 
Lengiie  of,  with  the  Jews, 
41.  Paul's  arrival  at,  680. 
His  two  years'  imprisonment 
St.  644.  Progress  of  the 
Goopel  at,  during  Paul's  im- 

t»risonraent,  685.    The  bum- 
Dg  oA  619.    PerMcutlon  of 
Christians  at,  by  Nero,  680. 
War  of,  against  the  Jews, 
186. 
'^  Rosotta  Stone,**  84 
Roftis,  son  of  Simoo,  899. 


8. 


Sabbath  after  the  Cmdllxlon, 
preparation  tcfc  the,  889. 
Grief  of  the  disciples  on 
the,  887.  Christ  asserts  his 
snpremary  over  the,  846, 
846.  Christ  heals  the  roan 
blind  from  his  birth  on  the, 
894.  Healing  of  the  man 
with  the  withered  hand  on 
the,  856.  Plucking  of  the 
ears  of  com  on  the,  808, 
864. 

,  New,  Institntion  of  the, 

816. 


custody   of,  109.      Ronmnn 
attempt  to  regain  possession 
of,  180. 
Rook,  i;hrist  as  the,  877. 

Hh2 


phnue,854. 
Sabtnus,  procurator  of  Jad«a, 
lf6. 
-^    procorator    of    Syria. 


SAMARIi. 

marches  to  Jemsalem  after 
the  death  of  Herod,  101. 
His  exactions,  101,  lOSL 

Saddoc  (ses  Zadok). 

Sadducees,  founded  by  Zadok, 
80. 

,  the,  81.      Under  John 

Hyreaans  and  his  succe«i- 
sors,  51.  Their  nnion  with 
the  Herodians,  93.  Name 
and  origin  of,  166,  16». 
Their  doctrineii,  17i>.  De- 
nial of  an  oral  law,  17tl. 
Denial  of  a  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  170.  l)enUl  of 
angels,  170.  Belief  in  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  170. 
Pnpposed  rcjectkm  of  all 
Scripture  except  the  Pent»- 
tench,  171.  Their  disap- 
pearance, 171.  Denounced 
by  John  the  Baptist,  801. 
Christ's  enoonnter  with  the, 
who  ask  for  a  sign,  876. 
The  leaven  of  the,  876.  At- 
tempt  of  the,  to  entrap 
Christ,  80a  Selxe  Pbter 
and  John,  and  carry  them  to 
prison,  884.  Throw  all  the 
Apostles  into  prison,  887. 
And  Phsriseer,  Jealouity  be- 
tween, 888.  At  first  take 
the  lead  in  resititing  Chris- 
tUnity,  891. 

Salamis  in  Cypms,  Bamab:  s 
and  Saul  sail  for,  48&  Situ- 
ation of,  439. 

Salmone,  headland  of  Crete, 
663. 

Salmonetts,  Paul's  ship  anch- 
ors off;  674 

Salome,  daughter  of  Antipater, 
r9.  Accuses  Mariamne,  8i\ 
88.  Prrjudices  Herod  againi^ 
his  sons,  87.  Provided  for 
ley  her  brother  Herod's  will, 
99.  Follows  Archelaus  to 
Rome,  101.  Pleads  tlie  caore 
of  Antipas,10L 
—,  wife  of  Herod  Philip  IL, 
106. 

,  daughter   of  Herodiss, 

dances  before  lh«>  king,  8C5l 
Demands  the  bead  of  John 
the  Baptist,  865. 

,  her  qualities  transmitted 

to  her  son  John,  666. 

Samaria,  Ctirist's  Journey 
through  and  rejection  in, 
8S3.  City  of,  deitroyed,  60. 
Description  of,  by  Josephus, 
144  Destroyed  by  Alex- 
ander, 148.  Destruction  of, 
17.  Extent  of,  under  Herod, 
8L  Overrun  by  Judas 
Maocabflpus,  39.  Rfestora- 
tion  of,  by  Herod,  S8.  Sue* 
cess  of  Christ's  ministry  in, 
848.    The  woman  of,  142. 
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•AMAUTAN. 


Samaritan     woman,   thei 
Jacob's  well,  825. 

Samaritans,  rebellion  of;  17. 
Persecuted  by  Aufciochus 
IV.,  26,  S7.  Excluded  from 
the  Temple,  lOT.    On    the 


felCAUL 


at  Scribep,  the,  173-170. 

••* ,  words  of  the,"  174. 

Sebaste  (<«0  Samaila.) 

SeoCs,  Jewish,  origin  and  name 

of  the,  1G4.     Three  cUeA 

165. 


return  from  the  Captivity,  iSecnndits  of  the  Theasaloni' 


140-144.  Their  origin,  140. 
141.  Their  character,  141. 
Their  opposition  to  tlie 
Jewfs  14L  Their  otwerv- 
ance  of  the  Law,  142. 
Their  claim  to  partake  of 
Jewish  blood,  142.  Christ's 
words  confirmatory  of  the 
▼lew  tliat  they  were  not 
Jsws,  143.  Their  state  at 
the  Ume  of  Chrlfl^  143. 
Converted  by  Philip,  SS)0, 
896b  Peter  and  John  preach 
to  the,  897.  Cuthasan,  the, 
143,144. 

Sameas,  spared  by  Herod,  70, 
78. 

Sampjigeranus,  king  of  Emesa, 
118. 

Sanhedrim,  Alexandrian, 
chiefs  of  the,  summoned 
before  Flaecus,  111.  llerod 
cited  to  appear  before  the, 
7(1.  Jesux  arraigned  be 
fore  tlie,  822.  PhuI  before 
the,  M4l  645.  Peter  and 
John  before  the,  385.  Ste- 
phpn  before  the,  391-893. 
Apostles  before  the,  887. 
The,  origin  of,  73, 74.  Ttie, 
talcen  to  Jabneh,  261.  Ite- 
moved  to  Sepphoris,  261. 
Afterward  to  Tiberias,  261. 
The,  whether  possessing  the 
power  of  inflicting  death  at 
the  time  of  St.  Stephen's 
martyrdom,  8ft3. 

" ,  Great,"  73. 

Sapha,  Alexander  and  Jaddna 
at,  16. 

Sapphira  (ses  Ananias). 

^^  Satan,  delivering  to,*"  663. 

Satan's  temptation  of  Christ, 
204-207. 

Satnminns,  Roman  governor 
of  Syria,  88. 

Saul  of  Tarsus,  his  share  in 
the  martyrdom  of  Stephen, 
893.  Uls  conversion,  394. 
Date  of,  396.  His  previouA 
persecution  of  the  Church, 
896. 

Scanrus,  lieutenant  of  Pom 
p^,  66. 

Scene  of  our  Lord's  ministry, 
248, 24\ 

Sceva  of  Ephesuo,  162.  Sons 
of,  tlieir  exorcism  defeated, 
606. 

Scopas,  Jews   ill-treated   by, 

Scourging  before  Cmdflxion, 
844. 


ans,  g  les  to  Troas,  631. 

Si-lpiicia,  the  port  of  Antiocb, 
4  {7, 438. 

Seleucidse,  kingdom  of  the, 
reaches  climax  of  its  power, 
22. 

Seleucos  Nicator,  founder  of 
Antioch    in     Pisidia,    442 
Transplanti  Jews  from  Bab- 
ylonia, 146. 

IV.,  Phtlopator,  succeeds 

his  father,  23. 

Senate  of  elder?,  convened 
with  the  Sanliedrim  to  Judge 
the  Apostles,  £87. 

Seneoa,  decline  of  his  influ 
enoe,695. 

Sentius  Satuminns.  governor 
of  Syria  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Christ,  196. 

Septuaglnt,  the,  21.  Origin  of, 
162.  lu  estimation  by  tlie 
Hellenistic  Jews,  152.  Its 
wide  dispersion,  153.  It* 
influence  in  the  spread  of 
tlte  Gospel,  163. 

Septnagint  translation,  effect 
of  the,  146. 

Sepulchre  of  Christ,  the,  836. 
The  watch  and  seal  upon 
the,  337. 

Sepulchre,  holy,  site  of  the, 
845.  Vifdt  of  the  women 
to  the,  849.  Visit  of  Peter 
and  John  to  the,  850. 

Serapenm,  library  deposited 
in  the,  146. 

Serapis,  woraliip  of,  146. 

SergiuB  Pauius,  conversion  of, 
439. 

Sermon  on  the  Monnt,  date 
of  the,  according  to  St.  Mat- 
thew, 241.  Preliminary 
questions  concerning  the, 
256.  Time  and  scene  of, 
26f).  Precepte  of,  262.  Ef- 
fect of  the  discourse,  264. 

Seron  defeated  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabieu«,  87. 

Sevems,  Julius,  iiis  command 
of  the  army  in  Judaea,  185. 

Shammai,  sehool  of,  176. 

Sliaron,  the  plain  of,  426. 

Shechem  or  Sychar,  144.  The 
onk  of,  142. 

ShSlIach,  ofRoe  of  the,  161. 

ShRmaiah,  Jewish  rnbbi,  79. 

Shepherd,  Good,  paralde  of 
the,  306. 

Sheplierds  of  ths  Chriiitian 
Church,  162. 

Sicaril,  appearance  of  the,  121. 
Asi)i8t    the    insurgents    at 


SXMOM. 

Jemsalem,  at  the  time  cf 
Cestiua  Gallus,  1^5.  Th.ii 
murder  of  Ananias,  546. 

Sidon,  Paul  at,  508. 

Sidoniana,  revolt  of,  15. 

Silus,  sent  to  Ant-o^h,  456. 
Aooompanies  St.  Paul  ou 
his  second  misslonanr  jour- 
ney, 459.  Left  at  Berosn, 
474  R^JoinB  Paul  at  Cor- 
inih,  481,  486.  His  arrivnl 
gives  a  new  impulse  to  St 
Paul,  4S6.  His  aid  owned 
by  Paul,  437.  The  aasodate 
of  Peter,  600.  With  Ptol 
at  PhiUppl  (see  Paul). 

Silo,  general,  treacherj  of,  72. 

Siloam,  pool  of,  898. 

Silvanus,  witli  PMer  at  Bnb- 
ylon,  637.  Ub  influence, 
689. 

Silw&n  (me  SUoamX 

Birket  («m  Siloam). 

Simeon,  sumamed  Niger,  143. 
Proclaims  Jesus  as  tlie 
Christ  of  God,  18&  His 
prophecy,  180.  Song  of, 
186. 

Simon,  a  Cyrenhin,  said  to 
have  been  the  bearer  of  the 
cross  of  Chrui t,  320. 

Bar-Gioras,  126.     Heads 

a  pHrty  at  Jerusalem,  128. 
Hid  defense  of  Jerusalem, 
129-132.     liU  flight,  134w 

Bar-Jonali,  his  fiiendslip 

with  St  John,  657. 

,  coins  of^  57. 

,  high-priest  nnder  Her- 
od, 85. 

IL,  high-priest,  22. 

,  made  high-priest,  116l 

Magus,    the    maffidan, 

897.  Uls  baptism,  897.  O^ 
fen  money  to  the  Apostles. 
897.  Hidtorx  o^  di«-400. 
His  attempt  to  oomMne 
Christianity  with  Gnoetl- 
cism,  897, 400. 

,  son  of  Mattathiaa,  88. 

Sent  into  Galilee^  88.  Aids 
his  brother  Jonathan,  48. 
Route  the  Syrians,  46.  Made 
lender  when  Jonathan  was 
taken  prisoner,  46.  Becnmen 
high-priest,  46.  Memorial 
of  his  services,  47.  Slain,  49. 

,  sumamed  K^ter,  brought 

by  Andrew  to  Jesus,  206. 

I.,  the  Just,  high-priest, 

2a    Saying  ascribed  to,  178. 

the  leper,  the  supper  in 

the  house  of,  300. 

the  Pharisee,  Christ  in 

the  house  of,  366. 

—  the  tanner,  SL  FiBter*B 

abode  in  the  house  of,  427. 

— ,  the  treasurer  of  the  Tern* 

pie,  23, 24. 

^  the  Zealot,  or  the  C« 
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smoiH. 


naanito,  91li.  Ideotitj  of 
the  epithets,  070. 

Simon,  whether  brother  of  the 
Lord,  8S1, 282. 

Boeiuiu,  oflHoer  of  Herod,  80. 

Solomoo,  the  Wiadom  of,  book 
om&O. 

Son  of  Man,  the  coming  of  the, 
ftM. 

Sopater   of   Beroea,  goes    to 
Troas,63G. 
,  son  of  Pyrrhos,  475. 

8osias,72. 

Sostbenes,  ruler  of  the  Syna- 
gogue at  Corinth,  491. 

Sower,  parable  of  the,  268. 

Spain,  Panrs  project  of  a  visit 
to,  C96.  Tradition  of  Paul's 
Journey  to,  622, 62a 

Star,  appearance  of  the,  at 
Christ's  adrent,  187, 188. 

Stephanas,  bnpdsm    of,  483 
With    others,    carries    the 
Kpistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
512,613. 

Stephen,  the  martyr,  similar- 
ity of  his  words  to  those  of 
Christ,  384.    Made  a  deacon, 

890.  His  faith  and  miracles, 

89 1 .  His  success  in  the  con- 
troYeniy  with  the  Uellenistlc 
Jews,  891.  His  defense  be- 
fore the  Sanhedrim,  891, 892. 
Ills  martyrdom,  898.  Scene 
of  the,  893.  Ito  eflfeet  on  St. 
•Paul,3t*4.    I>ateof,89fi,S9(L 

— -,  St.,  one  of  the  Seven  Dea- 
cons, 090. 

Stoa  Uasilica,  the,  at  the  Tenj 
plCjCS. 

Stoics,  Paul  e&coontered  by 
the,  470. 

Straight,  the  street  called,  413, 
417. 

StratoD,  Unrer  of,  site  of,  83. 

Stmthius,  the  pool,  131. 

«*Snflierlnga  of  Christ,**  pre- 
diction of  the,  277, 27a 

Sapper,  the  Last,  314^18.   lU 
connection  with  the 
over,  841, 849. 

^^  the  Lord's,  Christ's  In- 
stitationof,818.  Institution 
erf",  not  mentioned  by  St 
John,  31S.  Irregularities  in 
the  celebration  of,  at  Cor- 
inth, 616.  Its  celebration 
in  the  Primitive  Church, 
888,884 

*-— ,  tlia  Paschal,  account  of, 
841-843.  Its  connection 
with  the  Last  Supper  of  onr 
Lord,  842.    Date  of  the,  816. 

Susanna,  268. 

Sychar,  Christ's  disciplee  at, 
226.    (Sm  Shechem.) 

STuagogue      at      Naxarath, 
Christ's    teaching    in  tiie 
190. 

— ^  New,  office  ot  20. 


TXICPLB. 

Synagogne,  tlie  Great,  men  of, 
173.  Simon,  last  survivor 
of;  20. 

Synagogues,  Ciirist  teaches  in 
thf,  232.  History  of  the, 
16  •,  160.  Their  influence, 
159.  Structure,  160.  Inter- 
nal arrangement,  160^  161. 
Officers  o?  161, 169.  Wor- 
ship, 162, 168.  Judicial  func 
tious  163, 164.  .  Bemains  of,' 
in  Galilee,  251. 

Syracuse,  Paul's  voyage  to, 
57a 

Syria,  governors  of,  listoA  189. 
Kingtf  of  tlie  Greek  kingdom 
of,  table  of,  32.  Multitudes 
drawn  by  the  iame  of 
Christ's  teaching  and  mira- 
cles from,  239.  Paul  and 
Silas  visir,  459.  Reiationsof, 
tuwartl  Egvpt  at  the  time  of 
PtolemyVl.,  2&  Under 
CaiviuB,  70.     Revolt  0^71. 

Syrian  provinces,  Jews  of  the, 
146. 

Syrians,  defeated  by  Judat^ 
MaccabsBus,  36. 

Syro  -  Phcenidan  woman, 
prayer  of  the,  274. 

Syrtis,  quickaands  of  the  Great, 
6S6. 


T. 


Tabltha  (tet  Dorcas). 

Tabor,  Mount,  descriptioa  of, 
286,287.  Whether  the  scene 
of  the  Transfiguration,  287. 

Tacitus,  his  account  of  the  per- 
secutioD  of  the  Christians  by 
Nero,  620.  Uls  historical 
testimony  to  the  deatli  of 
Christ,  at  the  time  and  man- 
ner related  in  the  Gospds, 
62a 

Talmud,  the,  161.  Account  of 
the  proselytes  in  the,  160. 

Tant(kra,4a 

Taigums,  the,  161. 

Tarsus,  blrthpUce  of  St.  Flaul, 
404. 

Taurus,  St.  Fkiurs  passage  of 
the,  440, 441. 

Tekoah,  wilderness  of,  43, 

Tell  Hilm  {nee  Capernaum,  site 
of). 

Temple  at  Jerusalem,  seised 
by  Athenssua,  and  dedicated 
to  Zeus  Oiymplus,  27.  At 
tempt  of  Jews,  under  Julian, 
to  build  a,  ISa  Burning  of 
the,  188.  Christ's  flrst 
cleansing  of  the,  220 ;  second 
cleansing,  806.  Cleansed  by 
Judas  Maccabsens,  37.  Com- 
pletion of  the,  62a  Connec- 
tion of  Agrippa  with  the,  87. 
Finding  of  Christ  in  the. 


TI10MA& 

190.  Jews  attempt  to  re* 
build  the,  under  Hadrian, 
136.  Of  Solomon,  Apostl&i 
assemble  daily  in  the  portico 
of  the,  387.  PoUuted  by  S«- 
maritauM,  107.  Restored  by 
Herod,  86, 8a  Still  tlie  cen- 
tre of  J  udsism  after  the  Dis- 
persion, 146. 

Temple  of  Herod,  C4, 9a 
— ^  Jewish,  built  in  Kgypt, 
by  Onias,  40.    Site  oi;  40. 

on  Mount  Gorizira,  seised 

by  Athenttus,  and  dedicaietl 
to  Zeus  Xenius,  27.  Kebuilt 
by  Herod,  86. 

Temptation  of  Christ,  the,  203- 
20a    Scene  of,  204. 

Terentlns  Rufuii  left  at  Jeru- 
salem to  carry  otit  the  work 
of  demolition,  184 

Tertullus  comes  to  Ciesarea,  to 
arcura  Paul  before  Felix, 
543. 

Testament,  tho  New,tlte  stand- 

I  ord  of  the  Christian  faitli, 
039.  Its  relation  to  the  Old, 
039.  Its  language,  Greek, 
699,700. 

— ,  Canon  of  the,  history  of 
the,  7flO.  Contents  and  ar- 
rangement of  the,  700.  His- 
torical Books  of  the,  70a 

Thaddcus  (see  Jude). 

Thaliarchns,  the,  at  the  mar- 
riage feast  at  Cana,  2ia 

Thasos,  gold-mines  of,  46a 

Theologw,  title  of,  66^ 

Tlieophilus,  made  high-prlcat, 
100. 
•,  the,  to  whom  the  Gospel 


of  St.  Luke  is  addrMsed,  70a 

Thesaalonlan  Church,  restless- 
ness in  the,  473. 

Thessalonians,  First  EpIsUe  to 
the,  written  at  Corinth,  48a 

,  Second  Epistle  to  the, 

written  at  Corinth,  489. 
—^  tlie  two  Epistles  to  the, 
472. 

Tlieesalonica,  Roman  capital 
of  Macedonia,  Paul  at,  471. 
Synagogue  of  the  Jews  at, 
471. 

Theudas,  revolt  ctt  888. 

Thieves,  the  two,  led  with  Je- 
sus to  death,  880.  Their 
conduct  on  the  cross,  88a 

Thomas,  a  ntiasionary  Anom  tlw 
Nestorians,  663. 

,  with  the  assembled  Apoe- 

ties  at  the  second  appearance 
of  Jesus  to  tliem,  863.  His 
recognition  of  the  Lord's  ree- 
urrectloD  as  a  proof  of  his 
divinity,  368, 854.  Ispra^nt 
at  Christ's  third  appearance 
to  the  Apostles.  864. 

,  St.,  the   ApoPtIo,  66t 

UU    chiURMter,   681,   ea% 
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Tndltloiu  ooooerning  him,  Tltat,  Kpbtle  to,  e08, 610^  617. 


688,668. 

»ThoiiU8,Bi.,Chri«ti»us  of,'* 
681 

Thoroii,  the  erowa  of,  33(5. 

Thrace,  heathen  worship  In, 
46T. 

TlireeTaTenifl»the,  Chrlatiaaa 
meet  Paul  at,  SSfi. 

Tll]ratt^^  city  oC,  466. 

'Hbeiiaf ,  city  of,  founded,  106. 
Sea  of  (M!  Galilee). 

TiberiuM,   aeeeulon    of,  107. 
I)e«th   of,  109. 
the  Christian  Church  at  tlie 
death  of,  399. 

Tigellinus,  605w 

TigraneN,66. 

TImon,  one  of  the  seven  dea 
cons,  3^0, 691. 

Timotheus,  deffiated  hf  Judv 
MaoeabsenR)  37. 

— ^  goes  to  Troas,  086. 

Tiroolhf,  companion  of  St. 
Paul  on  ills  second  mission- 
ary Joum«y,  459.  His  par- 
entage and  youth,  4^0,  461. 
Bt.  Panl's  appeal  to  liim,  461. 
His  ordination  and  circum- 
cision, 4A\.  Goes  forth  vlth 
Paul  and  Sibw,  462.  Lefk  at 
PhUippi,470.  LeftatUerasa, 
474.  K^oitts  Paul  at  Cor 
Inth,  481,  484.  His  arrival 
■  gives  a  new  impulse  to  St. 
Paul,  486.  HIri  aid  owned 
by  Paul,  487.  With  Paul  on 
his  third  missionary  joumeyi 
001.  His  mission  to  Mace- 
donia and  AchalR,  507,  508. 
Rejoins  Paul  at  Philippi,523. 
His  misnion,  528-685.  Joins 
Paul  in  his  imprisonment  at 
Kome,  585.  Left  as  Paul's 
repreoentative  at  Ephesus, 
61 1, 6 18.  His  last  relatiom* 
with  8t.  Paul,  689.  Ufe  of, 
690-698.  Uls  martyrdom, 
698. 

,  First  Epirttle  to,  606,  610, 

618-6ia 

,  Second  Epistle  to,  608, 

617, 618.    Its  evidence  as  to 


VAVU& 


.,  llfi!  of,  692-4196. 


Tobit,  Uoolc  of,  165. 

Toiub,  Uio  three  days  in  the, 
849. 

Tombs  of  the  Prophets,  the, 
339. 

Tongoea,  doven,  of  fire,  de- 
scent of  the,  881.  Gift  of, 
at  the  converaion  of  Cor- 
nelius, 488.  .  The  disciples 
speak  with,  881.  Effect  on 
tlie  people,  388. 
POkiitlou  of  Trachonitis,  imder  Herod,  81. 

Trajan,  father  of  the  emperor, 
187. 

Transfiguration,  tlu*,  878. 
Scene  of,  278,  886,  887. 

Trinity,  Three  Penons  of  the, 
revealed  by  Christ  in  their 
working  for  man's  redemp- 
tion, 888. 

Tripoli  (ses  Berenice). 

Troas,  Alexandria,  St  Paul 
sees  at,  the  vi»ion  which 
calls  him  to  Kiirope,  463, 
464,  465.  St.  Paul's  Ubont 
at,  681, 588. 

,  Paul  spends  a  week  at, 

636. 

TropliimuB,  goes  to  Troas, 
686.  Whether  with  Titus 
at  Corinth,  686. 

Tryphon,  claims  the  throne 
for  Antiochus,  46.  KilLi 
Jonathan,  46.  Usurpation 
of,  47,  48, 40. 

Tychicus,  goes  to  Tnws,  636. 

Companion  of  Fkul  In  his 

imprisonment     st     Rome. 

Bearer  of  the  Epistle 


aoBOAenoL 

VeO  of  the  Temple,  rending 
of  the,  334. 

Yentidlus,  legate  of  Anthony, 
78. 

YeHpaaian,  conducts  the  war 
against  the  Jews,  186.  Re- 
duces Galilee,  187.  Maue 
emperor,  187. 

Vespasianus,  T.  Flavins  (aes 
Vespasian). 

Vinegar,  the,  offered  to  Christ, 
821 

ViriGalQei,840. 

Vitelllns  sends  Pilate  to  Rome, 
1 09.    Vlsito  JeruKaleni,  1  •  9. 

Voliimniiis,  Roman  govenior 
of  Syria,  88. 


W. 

Water,   Uving,    Clirlst    the, 

891. 
Wedding  garment.  Parable  <tf 

the,  306. 
''WeekN  Feast  of"  {fiu  Pen- 
tecost). 
Well,  Jacob*is  Christ  at,  88BL 

Site  o<;  886. 
Whitannday    (^ee   Pentecost, 

Day  of). 
Wicked  husbandman,  FanUe 

of  the,  808. 
Widow,  mites  of  tlie,  811. 
Will,  fn>edam  of  tlie,  belief  of 

the  Sadducees  in  the,  170, 

171. 
Word,  8L  John*a  doctrine  of 

the,  179. 

Z. 


680. 

to  the  Cotossians,  600.    His  Zaccha»us,  conversion  of,  TOO. 

mission   to   the  Colossians  Zacharias,  priest  in  the  T«m- 


and  Epheslans,  592. 
Tyrannus,  the  school  of^  Paul 

preaches  in  tlie,  506. 
Tyre,  Paul  at,  68a 


U. 


In. 


the  last  stage  of  ttie  Apo4tle'« 

course,  628.    Date  of,  626.        ^  ^      ^^, 
Titus,  sent  s gainst  tlie  Jews,  urbanus,  149. 

120.      Besieges   Jerusalem, 

129-134. 
— -  accompanies    Paul   and 

Jktmabss      to     Jerusalem, 

460.      With    Paul    on    his 

third    missionary  Journey, 

601.    Paul's  disappointment 

at  not  meeting,  at  Troas, 

021.   His  arrival  at  PhUlppi, 

622.    His  mission,  523,  584. 

Bearer  of  the  Second  Epistle 

to     the     Corinthians,   686. 

Left  as  Paul's  reprMenta- 

tlve  at  Crete,  611. 


Um  Kelfl,  ruins  of,  860. 

habitants  of,  869. 
Uncireumoision,    the    Gorpsl 

of  the,  46(). 


V. 

Valerius  Flaocns,  proenrator 
of  Judea,  his  conduct  to- 
ward the  Jaws  in  Alf-zan- 
dria,lll.  Put  to  death,  112. 
—  Grains,  procurator  of 
Judsea,107. 

Varus,  prefect  of  Syria,  inter- 
feres between  Sabinius  aud 


pie,  179.  Gabriel  appears 
to  him,  180.  His  dnmbnesa, 
180.  Recovers  his  speech, 
1S8. 

Zadoc,  name  of,  169. 

Zadok,  178.  Founder  of  the 
SaddLcees,  80. 

Zadokitea  (see  Saddnoeea). 

Zealots  or  fanatics  in  Jerusa- 
lem, 187,  188.  Their  its 
sistance  to  the  Romans, 
1C4.  Received  In  Cyrene^ 
147.  The,  174.  Simon,  be- 
longing  to  the  iiMstioD  of  tlie, 
67& 

Zebedee,  cared  for  by  hia  eons, 
88& 

Zechariah,  his  propheey  eon* 
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